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JANUARY  1965 


Dear  Fellow  Sportsmen: 


f I Y TO  visualize  an  agency  like  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  with  less  money  than  a small  city 
school  board  having  to  administer  67  counties  in  the 
State.  Yes,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with 
a budget  of  approximately  2Vj  to  3 million  dollars 
per  year  must  cover  the  entire  State  and  all  of  their 
programs  with  a lesser  amount  of  money  than  a city 
school  board. 

Out  of  this  budget  we  must  cover  all  warm  water 
and  cold  water  areas  of  the  State.  We  must  stock 
streams,  conduct  research  work  and  operate  nine  pro- 
duction hatcheries.  We  must  provide  publicity  to  our 
license  buyers,  schools  and  the  general  public  through 
all  news  media  and  the  "PENNSYLVANIA  AN- 
GLER”. We  must  administer  motor  boat  work  in  its 
entirety,  provide  fingerlings  to  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state,  operate  the  finest  research 
station  available  to  any  agency,  maintain  a staff  of  50 
men  for  the  enforcement  of  our  fishing  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  well  as  to  meet  the  problems  facing  the  local 
groups  and  people  in  your  counties.  We  must  main- 
tain an  engineering  and  real  estate  staff  for  lake  and 
access  building  and  maintenance,  plus  many  more  re- 
lated activities  which  must  be  administered  with  our 
limited  funds. 

The  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  alone 
would  make  every  Pennsylvanian  proud  if  they  would 
only  take  the  time  and  effort  to  visit  and  inspect  it. 
This  fine  installation  has  produced  many  new  and 
improved  fish  cultural  techniques  which  have  been 
adopted  by  many  State  and  Federal  organizations. 

Nine  State  Fish  Hatcheries  comprise  another  fine 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with 
the  only  weakness  being  the  unbalanced  geographic 
locations. 

We  have  an  extended  program  of  lake  and  access 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  and  out  of  the  previous  $3.25 
license  fee,  $1.00  has  been  earmarked  by  law  for  this 
program.  Much  good  in  permanent  warm  water 
availability  has  been  assured  by  this  program  as  well 
as  available  boating  areas  for  our  boaters. 


When  good  thinking  and  unselfish  people  buy  a 
fishing  license,  they  are  providing  fishing  for  all  our 
young  people  under  16  years  of  age.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining about  what  they  don’t  get  for  their  money, 
why  not  analyze  the  situation  and  see  what  is  pro- 
vided for  the  young  people  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
The  number  of  juveniles  using  our  State  waters  far 
exceeds  the  number  of  licenses  sold  to  adults.  Show 
me  one  child  violating  the  law  of  breaking  and  entry  if 
he  has  a fishing  pole  in  his  hand  along  some  stretch  of 
water  in  the  State.  More  money  is  spent  by  adults 
during  an  evening’s  entertainment  than  we  receive  to 
provide  365  days  of  fishing  to  our  citizens. 

Today  we  are  selling  less  than  500,000  licenses,  yet,  ' 
in  1957  we  sold  750,000  plus  licenses.  Many  former 
fishermen  with  more  money  in  their  pockets  today 
have  taken  up  more  expensive  sports  and  pastimes. 
The  only  people  suffering  here  again  are  the  young- 
sters because  with  less  money  to  operate,  the  Com- 
mission cannot  provide  the  kind  of  fishing  expected 
by  this  young  group. 

Evidently  the  200,000  plus  fishermen  that  are  not 
buying  licenses  today  feel  they  are  penalizing  the 
nine  State  Fish  Commissioners.  Ironically,  they 
are  depriving  fishing  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  looking  to  them  for  sup- 
port. We  as  a state  agency  can  only  give  you  what  you 
give  us  in  license  money.  No  other  money  is  made 
available  to  us. 

Just  a few  years  ago  we  had  a staff  of  400  plus 
which  through  increased  cost  in  operation,  etc.,  has 
now  been  reduced  to  300  people  plus.  With  these 
mandated  increases,  our  present  payroll  of  300  em- 
ployees now  exceeds  that  which  it  would  have  with 
400  people  a few  years  ago.  I might  add  that  these 
increases  were  justified,  however,  they  did  dip  into 
our  meager  budget  quite  substantially. 

We  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  are  proud 
of  our  accomplishments  and  feel  sure  that  when  you 
analyze  our  program  you  will  be  as  proud  as  we  are. 

Raymond  M.  Williams,  President, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
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TROUT  FISHING  through  the  ice  is  popular  with  ice  fishermen  in  the  Northeast  region.  In  real  rough 
winters  ice  can  get  to  be  24  inches  thick. 


F OR  real  fishing  sport  there  just  isn’t  anything  that  can 
beat  ice  fishing,  according  to  practically  every  one  who 
ever  has  tried  his  luck  at  taking  fish  by  this  method. 

Once  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  are  covered 
with  ice— a minimum  of  four  inches  is  considered  safe- 
anglers  again  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  fishing  for 
trout  and  all  of  the  warm  water  species. 

The  possession  limit  on  trout  taken  through  the  ice  is  re- 
duced to  three  per  day  and  that  on  walleyes  is  two  per 
day.  The  size  and  creel  limits  on  bass,  pickerel,  muskel- 
lunge,  pan  fish,  and  northern  pike  remain  the  same  as  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  catches  of  pan  fish  and  other 
warm  water  species  anglers  who  do  their  fishing  on  many 
of  the  lakes  of  the  Commonwealth  will  have  a chance  to 
hook  some  of  the  surplus  breeder  trout  released  during  the 
fall  months  by  the  Fish  Commission.  Several  thousands  of 
all  species  of  trout  are  released  in  the  lakes  each  fall. 
These  fish,  most  of  which  are  two  or  more  years  of  age, 
make  good  sport  for  the  fishermen,  and  their  removal 
also  makes  room  for  new  generations  of  fish  in  the  com- 
mission ponds. 

There  are  a few  simple  rules  which  will  help  every 
fisherman  to  enjoy  ice  fishing.  First,  of  course,  make  sure 
the  ice  is  thick  and  solid  enough  to  be  safe.  If  there 
already  is  a concentration  of  anglers  on  the  ice  you  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  your  extra  weight  will  do  no  harm. 

Regardless  of  where  you  fish  it  always  seems  best  to 
find  out  what  bait  or  lure  is  producing  the  most  fish.  Also, 
unless  you  just  want  to  go  exploring  it  generally  is  best 
to  fish  as  close  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  most  other 
anglers  are  operating. 

If  you  can’t  see  any  other  fishermen  and  can’t  find  the 
holes  they  previously  have  cut  through  the  ice  then  the 


next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  find  the  good  spots  your- 
self. In  general,  bluegills,  crappies,  northerns  and  bass 
frequent  the  edges  of  the  weed  beds  and  drop  offs.  These 
fish  usually  are  caught  in  no  more  than  fifteen  feet  of 
water.  Perch  and  walleyes  often  follow  the  same  pattern, 
but  in  reservoirs  and  other  waters  where  there  is  greater 
depth  they  may  be  found  in  water  from  20  to  40  feet  deep. 

Your  1964  fishing  license  is  good  through  February  28, 
1965.  As  to  equipment  the  only  restrictions  are  that  you 
are  allowed  not  more  than  five  tip-ups,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  five  devices  that  include  tip-ups  and  not  more 
than  two  rods  and  lines,  and  one  hand  line  while  fishing 
through  holes  in  the  ice. 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Clair  Fleeger,  351  Terrace 
St.,  Honesdale,  telephone  253-3724,  reports  that  good  ice 
fishing  is  to  be  found  on  hundreds  of  lakes,  reservoirs  and 
ponds  in  the  region. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  with  5,670  acres,  is  located  near 
Hawley.  Bass,  walleye,  pickerel,  trout,  pan  fish  and  smelt 
provide  sport  there.  Due  to  its  large  size,  this  lake  nor- 
mally is  one  of  the  last  to  freeze  over.  Other  Pike  County 
lakes  are  White  Deer  Lake,  Rt.  402  near  Rt.  6,  bass, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Fairview  Lake,  Rt.  390  at  Tafton, 
bass,  pickerel,  walleye,  smelt,  trout  and  pan  fish;  Greeley 
Lake,  Rt.  37  at  Greeley,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Pecks  Pond, 
Rt.  402,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Promised  Land  Lake, 
Rt.  390  at  Promised  Land,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish; 
Egypt  Meadows  Lake,  Rt.  390  near  Promised  Land,  pick- 
erel and  pan  fish;  °(Lake  Minisink,  LR  51031  near  Porters 
Lake  on  Rt.  402,  pickerel,  bass  and  pan  fish);  Little  Mud 

° Draw  down— closed  to  fishermen  during  1964-65  season. 
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IT'S  EASY  MON!  Anyone  can  ice  fish  with  a minimum  of  equipment. 
Bundle  up  the  youngsters,  turn  'em  loose  for  a session  of  family 
fishing  fun. 

Pond,  LR  51006  from  Dingmans  Ferry  to  Rt.  402,  bass, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Decker  Marsh,  Rt.  6 near  Hawley, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Delaware  River  from  Narrowsburg 
to  Bushkill,  bass,  pickerel,  walleye  and  pan  fish.  The  best 
baits  are  shiners  and  jigs.  Lodging  is  available  within  five 
miles  of  any  spot. 

Lackawanna  County  ice  fishing  areas  include  Chapman 
Lake,  near  Montdale  on  Rt.  247,  Newton  Lake  on  Rt.  247, 
Crystal  Lake  near  Dundaff  on  Rt.  247,  Lake  Sheridan  on 
Rt.  107  near  Fleetville,  Heart  Lake  at  the  intersection  of 
Rts.  247  and  107,  and  Handsome  Lake,  off  Rt.  107  near 
Fleetville.  Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are  present  in  most 
of  these  waters.  Live  bait  is  most  widely  used,  with 
golden  and  mousee  grubs  highly  preferred.  Jigging  with 
a perch  eye  is  also  popular.  Numerous  live  bait  dealers 
are  located  throughout  the  area. 

Most  Susquehanna  County  ice  fishing  areas  will  pro- 
duce bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish.  Waters  located  in  the 
county  include  Acre  Lake  on  Rt.  106  near  Lenox  and 
Kingsley;  Fiddle  Lake  on  Rt.  270  near  Herrick  Center; 
Stearns  Lake  off  Rt.  92  near  Gelatt;  Round  Pond  off  Rt. 
106  near  Lenox  and  West  Clifford;  Lowe  Lake  on  Rt.  371 
near  Herrick  Center;  Quaker  Lake  off  Rt.  29  near  Mont- 
rose; Laurel  Lake  off  Rt.  29  near  Montrose;  Forest  Lake 
and  Lake  Montrose  both  off  of  Rt.  106  near  Montrose; 
Stump  Pond  and  East  Lake,  off  Rt.  492  near  New  Milford; 


Tingley  Lake,  LR  57028  near  New  Milford;  Upper,  Middle 
and  Lower  Lakes,  off  LR  57028. 

In  Columbia  County,  Arbutus  Dam,  off  Rt.  42  near 
Bloomsburg,  and  Jonestown  Dam,  off  of  Rt.  339  near 
Forks,  are  rated  highly.  Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are  the 
most  common  species  present.  Live  bait  with  tip-ups  is 
the  preferred  method  of  fishing. 

In  Montour  County,  Lawrence  Ice  Dam,  off  Rt.  54  near 
Danville,  is  good  for  bass  and  pan  fish.  Live  bait  with 
tip-ups  or  jigging  rods  with  perch  eyes  are  recommended. 

Ice  fishing  lakes  in  Monroe  County  include  Bradys  Lake, 
off  Rt.  940  between  Mt.  Pocono  and  Blakeslee  Corners, 
Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  1 and  “(Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  2) 
located  in  Tobyhanna  State  Park,  three  miles  off  Rt.  611. 
Bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish  are  the  most  common  species 
present  and  minnows  are  the  best  bait.  Numerous  bait 
and  equipment  dealers  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  both 
lakes.  Ample  lodging  and  restaurant  facilities  also  may  be 
found  nearby. 

Ice  fishing  pressure  normally  has  been  rather  light  in 
Carbon  County.  Lake  Harmony,  located  off  of  Rt.  903, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  spots.  Bass,  pickerel 
and  pan  fish  predominate.  Tippetts  Swamp,  off  Rt.  45 
near  Nesquehoning,  produces  bass,  pickerel.  Lodging  and 
live  bait  are  difficult  to  obtain  near  this  lake. 

Lakes  which  provide  ice  fishing  in  Bradford  County  are 
Lake  Ondawa  near  Big  Pond  on  LR  08064;  Brenchley 
Pond  on  LR  08067,  off  of  Rt.  187;  Spring  Lake,  Rt.  187 
near  Durrell;  Ackley  Pond  on  Rt.  187;  Sunfish  Pond  on 
Rt.  414,  and  Lake  Wesauking  on  Rt.  6.  Bass,  pickerel  and 
pan  fish  are  found  in  many  of  these  waters.  The  coves  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  provide  good 
walleye  fishing.  Bait  dealers  are  scarce,  so  fishermen  are 
advised  to  secure  their  bait  before  going  into  the  area. 
Minnows  are  given  top  priority  on  most  of  these  waters. 

Lake  Jean  and  Lake  Rose,  located  in  Ricketts  Glen  State 
Park,  on  Rt.  487  near  Red  Rock  in  Sullivan  and  Luzerne 
Counties,  provide  excellent  fishing  for  most  warm  water 
species.  Live  minnows  are  the  most  productive  bait. 

In  Sullivan  County,  Hunters  Lake,  located  on  Rt.  42 
near  Muncy  Valley  and  Bear  Swamp  Pond,  near  Hills- 
grove  on  Rt.  87,  provide  good  fishing  for  bass  and  pan 
fish.  There  are  no  bait  dealers  in  the  area.  Lodging,  how- 
ever, is  available  at  numerous  places. 

The  658-acre  Harveys  Lake  in  Luzerne  County  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  ice  fishing  spots  in  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. With  trout  fishing  being  permitted  during  the 
month  of  January,  increased  fishing  activity  is  anticipated. 
Live  minnows  are  most  productive,  although  jigging  with 
artificial  (metal)  minnows  is  very  popular.  In  addition 
to  trout,  most  warm  water  species  are  present  in  the  lake. 

Other  Luzerne  County  ice  fishing  waters  are  Silkworth 
Lake,  located  directly  on  Rt.  29,  north  of  West  Nanticoke, 
trout  and  warm-water  species.  Minnows  and  jigs  produce 
the  best  results;  Bryants  Pond,  Rt.  29  or  Rt.  118  near 
Meeker  or  Loyalville,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Sylvan  Lake, 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Shickshinny,  bass,  pickerel,  wall- 
eye and  pan  fish;  Nuangola  Lake,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  off 
Rt.  309,  bass,  pickerel,  walleye  and  pan  fish;  and  North 
Lake,  off  Rt.  118  west  of  Dallas,  trout,  bass,  pickerel  and 
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pan  fish.  Bait  and  equipment  are  available  near  most  of 
these  lakes.  Minnows  and  jigs  are  most  effective,  how- 
ever, grubs  are  a popular  bait  for  perch. 

In  Wyoming  County  the  major  ice  fishing  waters  are 
Lake  Winola,  located  off  Rt.  307,  pickerel,  rainbow  and 
Hake  trout  and  pan  fish;  Lake  Carey,  off  of  Rt.  29  north  of 
Tunkhannock,  rainbow  trout,  pickerel,  walleye  and  pan 
fish;  Stevens  Lake,  one  mile  above  Lake  Carey  on  Rt.  29, 
pickerel,  bluegills;  Chamberlain  Pond,  Rt.  187  near 
Mehoopany,  pickerel,  bass  and  pan  fish.  Live  bait  can  be 
obtained  near  most  of  these  areas.  Live  bait  or  jigging 
spoons  are  best  for  trout,  large  shiners  and  tipups  for 
pickerel,  small  shiners  and  small  jigging  lures  for  perch 
and  small  spoons  with  wheat  or  wax  worms  or  water 
worms  for  bluegills.  Cove  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  through  the  ice  is  also  recommended. 

Wayne  County  has  many  ponds  and  lakes  which  pro- 
vide outstanding  ice  fishing.  Included  are:  White  Oak 
Pond,  Rts.  296  or  170,  perch  and  pickerel;  Miller  Pond, 
Rt.  247,  perch,  largemouth  bass  and  pickerel;  Long  Pond, 
Rt.  670,  perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Lower  Woods  Pond, 
Rt.  371,  perch,  bass,  walleye  and  pickerel;  Duck  Harbor 
Pond,  Rt.  191,  perch,  bass,  walleye  and  pickerel;  Union 
Lake,  Rt.  191,  perch  and  pickerel;  Keene  Pond,  Rt.  6, 
perch,  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Carjaw  Pond,  Lg.  Rt. 
63044,  perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Reinings  Pond,  LR  63044, 
perch,  bass  and  pickerel;  Beach  Lake,  Rt.  106,  pickerel, 
bass  and  pan  fish;  Wrighters  Lake,  LR  63067,  walleye, 
bass,  pickerel  and  perch;  Spruce  Lake,  Rt.  370,  perch, 
pickerel  and  pan  fish;  Fork  Mountain  Lake,  LR  63041, 
perch  and  pickerel;  Lake  Lorraine,  Rt.  370,  trout,  perch 
and  pickerel;  Long  (Furies)  Lake,  Rt.  247,  trout,  perch 
and  pickerel;  Gouldsboro  Lake,  Rt.  611,  pickerel,  muskies, 
perch,  walleye,  bass;  Belmont  Lake,  Rt.  670,  walleye,  pick- 
erel, bass  and  perch  (special  regulations  for  size  and  creel 
limits  posted  at  lake). 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  of  1212 
E.  Main  Street,  Conneautville,  telephone  3033,  lists 
Presque  Isle  Bay  in  Erie  County  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  heaviest  fished  areas  during  the  Commonwealth’s 
ice  fishing  season.  Perch  and  smelt,  with  an  occasional 
northern  pike  or  largemouth  bass,  are  the  main  attractions 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Towards  spring,  blue- 
gills and  black  crappies  are  predominate  in  the  catches. 
Emerald  shiners  and  mousee  grubs  are  the  preferred  baits 
for  all  species.  Bait  stands,  which  are  open  all  winter,  are 
located  at  the  public  dock  and  the  entrance  to  the  penin- 
sula. 

Other  Erie  County  lakes  which  furnish  good  ice  fishing 
include  Eaton  Reservoir,  near  Northeast;  Lake  Pleasant, 
near  Union  City;  Lake  LeBoeuf,  near  Waterford,  and 
Edinboro  Lake,  near  Edinboro.  Bass  and  pan  fish  are  the 
main  species  to  be  caught  in  these  waters. 

Next  to  Erie  County  in  ice  fishing  popularity  is  Craw- 
ford County  and  the  vast  Pymatuning  Lake.  Crappies  and 
bluegills  are  the  most  common,  although  bass  and  walleye 
are  sometimes  evident  in  the  ice  fisherman’s  catch. 


Conneaut  Lake,  near  Meadville;  Sugar  Lake,  12  miles 
east  of  Meadville;  Canadohta  Lake,  north  of  Titusville; 
Crystal  Lake,  near  Hartstown,  and  Clear  Lake,  near  Spar- 
tansburg,  are  all  popular  Crawford  County  ice  fishing 
spots  for  crappies,  perch,  bluegills  and  an  occasional 
northern  pike  at  Conneaut  and  Canadohta  Lakes.  Bait  is 
usually  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  vicinity  of  these  lakes. 

Other  ice  fishing  areas  in  the  Northwest  region  include 
Chapman  Dam  in  Warren  County,  near  Clarendon  on 
Rt.  6;  Sandy  Lake  in  Mercer  County,  near  Stoneboro  on 
Rt.  78;  Raccoon  Park  Lake  in  Beaver  County,  at  Raccoon 
State  Park,  and  Glade  Run  Lake,  off  Rt.  8 in  Butler 
County. 

When  prolonged  low  temperatures  have  caused  the  ice 
to  cover  eddies  in  the  Allegheny  River  in  Warren,  Forest 
and  Venango  Counties,  some  ice  fishing  is  done.  This  ice, 
however,  is  extremely  dangerous  and  caution  should  be 
used  when  fishing  there. 

NORTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  John  I.  Buck,  P.  O.  Box  5,  Lock 
Haven,  telephone  748-7162,  says  ice  fishing  season  in  his 
region  usually  starts  in  mid-December  and  continues 
through  February. 

In  Cameron  County,  Stevenson  Dam  (First  Fork  Dam), 
located  in  the  State  Park,  is  rated  highly  for  pickerel  and 
trout  fishing.  The  park  is  located  north  of  Sinnemahoning 
on  Rt.  872. 

Black  Moshannon  Lake,  in  Centre  County,  offers  pick- 
erel and  yellow  perch  fishing.  The  lake  is  located  in  Black 
Moshannon  State  Park  on  Rt.  504,  north  of  Unionville. 

In  Lycoming  County,  Beaver  Lake,  which  is  leased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  also  provides  pickerel 
and  yellow  perch  fishing.  The  lake  is  located  east  of  Beech 
Glen  on  Rt.  42.  Little  Pine  Dam,  east  of  Waterville,  is 
good  for  pickerel  and  trout  fishing. 


NICE  PICKEREL  CATCHES  are  made  from  ice  covered  waters  through- 
out the  state. 
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Middle  Creek  Dam  (Mussers  Dam),  in  Snyder  County, 
is  popular  for  largemouth  bass,  crappies  and  pickerel. 
The  Fish  Commission-owned  lake  is  located  on  Rt.  35, 
southwest  of  Selinsgrove. 

Hills  Creek  Dam  in  Tioga  County  can  be  reached  by 
turning  east  off  Rt.  84  above  Crooked  Creek.  Largemouth 
bass  and  yellow  perch  are  predominate  species. 

Lyman  Run  Lake,  located  southwest  of  Galeton  in  Pot- 
ter County,  produces  some  of  the  best  trout  fishing  for 
brown  and  brook  trout  during  the  winter  in  the  region. 

Alvin  Bush  Dam  (Kettle  Creek  Dam),  located  north 
of  Rt.  120  west  of  Renova  in  Clinton  County.  This  new 
flood  control  dam  is  expected  to  offer  excellent  trout  fish- 
ing during  the  winter  trout  months.  After  the  ice  fishing 
trout  season  some  bass  activity  is  expected. 

Good  live  bait  is  needed  to  fish  these  areas.  However, 
bait  dealers  are  extremely  rare  in  these  counties,  according 
to  Buck. 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Minter  C.  Jones,  R.  D.  2, 
Somerset,  telephone  445-4913,  cautions  that  ice  fishing  in 
the  region  exists  only  when  prolonged  periods  of  freezing 
temperatures  produce  ice  of  sufficient  thickness.  In  some 
years  there  is  no  ice  fishing  in  the  area. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  Dam  in  Somerset  and  Fayette 
Counties,  which  is  crossed  by  U.  S.  Rt.  40,  near  Addison, 
is  popular.  Largemouth  bass,  pike  and  pan  fish  are  to  be 
found  there.  Fishing  equipment  and  lodging  may  be 
secured  at  Confluence,  Addison  and  Uniontown. 

Lake  Somerset,  owned  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and 
located  near  Somerset,  has  produced  excellent  pan  fishing 
during  recent  years.  Bass,  walleye,  northern  pike  and 
muskellunge,  as  well  as  pan  fish,  are  present  in  Lake 
Somerset. 

Keystone  Lake  in  Keystone  State  Park  in  Westmoreland 
County  about  five  miles  from  New  Alexandria  on  Rt.  22. 

Duman  Lake  in  Cambria  County;  turn  north  off  Rt.  422 
at  Belsano  toward  Nicktown. 

Prince  Gallitzin  Dam  in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  near 
Patton  on  Rt.  36,  Cambria  County  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  favorite  ice  fishing  spots  in  the  Southwest  region. 

Virgin  Run  Lake  in  Fayette  County,  located  between 
Perryopolis  and  Connellsville,  off  Rt.  711,  has  trout,  bass 
and  pan  fish.  Fishing  equipment,  overnight  accommoda- 
tions and  other  services  may  be  obtained  at  nearby  towns. 

In  Washington  County,  Dutch  Fork  Lake,  located  off 
Rt.  40  near  Claysburg,  offers  angling  for  most  warm  water 
species.  Canonsburg  Lake,  also  in  Washington  County, 
may  be  reached  from  Rt.  19.  Most  warm  water  species 
are  present  in  the  lake. 

Cranberry  Glade  Lake  on  Game  Lands  111;  take  Legis- 
lative Rt.  55021  north  off  Rt.  53  between  Ursina  and 
Confluence,  Somerset  County. 

The  Allegheny  River  in  Allegheny,  Westmoreland  and 
Armstrong  Counties  also  provides  limited  ice  fishing  dur- 
ing extremely  cold  periods.  Lodging  and  supplies  may  be 
found  in  numerous  towns  along  the  river. 

Generally  speaking,  minnows  and  nightcrawlers  are  the 
preferred  live  baits. 
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SOUTHCENTRAL  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin,  521  Thirteenth 
Street,  Huntingdon,  telephone  643-0355,  lists  Shawnee 
Lake  in  Bedford  County,  off  Rt.  30  at  Schellsburg,  as  a 
good  spot  for  perch,  pickerel,  bluegills,  muskellunge  and 
largemouth  bass.  Minnows,  grubs  and  jig  spoons  are  the 
preferred  baits. 

Fannettsburg  Lake,  off  Rt.  75  in  Franklin  County,  pro- 
vides largemouth  bass,  perch,  pickerel  and  bluegill  fishing. 
Largemouth  bass,  pickerel  and  trout  are  the  main  attrac- 
tions at  Letterkenny  Reservoir  off  Rt.  433  at  Roxbury. 
Minnows  are  the  best  bait  at  both  of  these  Franklin  County 
fishing  spots. 

Cowan  s Gap  Lake,  McConnellsburg,  Rt.  30,  Fulton 
County,  offers  trout  and  largemouth  bass.  Opossum  Lake, 
Plainfield,  Rt.  641,  Cumberland  County,  has  bass,  muskel- 
lunge and  pan  fish.  Laurel  Lake,  Pine  Grove  Furnace, 
Rt.  233,  Cumberland  County,  offers  trout. 

Raystown  Dam,  off  Rt.  22  at  Huntingdon  in  Hunting- 
don County,  provides  good  largemouth  bass,  crappie, 
perch,  walleye,  muskellunge  and  bluegill  fishing.  Minnows 
and  grubs  are  the  best  baits.  Pickerel,  trout  and  bass 
provide  most  of  the  ice  fishing  sport  at  Whipple  Dam,  off 
Rt.  545  near  McAlveys  Fort,  also  in  Huntingdon  County. 

Bait  is  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  throughout  the 
region,  and  anglers  are  advised  to  secure  both  bait  and 
equipment  before  journeying  to  any  of  these  spots. 


ICE  FISHING  EQUIPMENT  includes  bait  bucket,  charcoal  stove,  tote 
basket,  tip-ups,  jig  rods,  spud  bar,  minnow  net,  strainer  to  keep 
loose  ice  out  of  hole. 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Fish  Warden  Supervisor  John  S.  Ogden,  1130  Ruxton 
Road,  York,  telephone  854-3474,  advises  anglers  to  check 
carefully  before  attempting  to  ice  fish  in  the  region.  Under 
normal  conditions,  low  temperatures  do  not  continue  long 
enough  to  provide  sufficient  ice  for  safe  fishing.  During 
recent  years,  Lake  Ontelaunee,  located  near  Leesport  on 
Rt.  122  in  Berks  County,  and  East  Bangor  Dam,  located 
at  East  Bangor  on  Rt.  172  in  Northampton  County, 
have  been  the  most  dependable  areas  for  ice  fishing. 
Ontelaunee  provides  outstanding  crappie  fishing,  as  well 
as  good  catches  of  bass  and  pan  fish.  East  Bangor  Dam 
produces  good  catches  of  bass,  pickerel  and  pan  fish. 
Minnows  and  worms  are  the  best  baits.  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake  in  York  County  provides  good  ice  fishing  sport 
when  covered  with  sufficient  ice  for  safe  fishing.  This 
lake  provided  excellent  catches  of  warm  water  species 
last  year. 
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VETERAN  SENECA  ice  fishermen  on  Sugar  Lake,  Crawford  County, 
use  boxes  atop  sleds  for  seats.  Boxes  hold  all  equipment  needs 
including  lunch. 


Northwest  Pennsylvanians  do  not  lack  ice-covered 
water  when  they  decide  to  go  ice-fishing.  These  hardiest 
of  anglers  can  fish  five  proven  lakes,  Edinboro  (120  acres); 
Sugar  (150  acres);  Conneaut  (928  acres);  Canadohta 
(169  acres);  Pleasant  (60  acres);  two  reservoirs,  Eaton 
(252  acres);  and  Tionesta  (600  acres);  plus  the  67-acre 
Chapman  Dam  in  Warren  County  and  the  huge  ice  sheet 
at  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  Erie. 

The  northwest  has  two  other  lakes,  LeBoeuf  of  70  acres 
where  the  ice  is  usually  treacherous;  and  Lake  Tamarack 
near  Meadville,  a 590-acre  body  of  water  impounded 
early  in  1964— a project  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, city  of  Meadville,  Crawford  County  and  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

LeBoeuf  is  fed  by  very  active  LeBoeuf  creek.  As  a re- 
sult, part  of  the  ice  sheet  floods  and  quickly  deteriorates 
and/or  lifts.  Fish  Warden  Norm  Ely  of  Waterford  does 
not  recommend  LeBoeuf  for  ice  angling,  although  the 
lake  has  huge  muskies,  walleye  pike  and  fine  perch. 
Tamarack  Lake  will  need  a few  years  for  its  walleyes, 
muskellunge  and  black  crappies  stocked  in  1964  to  “get 
a hold.” 

And  although  the  sprawling  16,000  acre  Pymatuning 
Reservoir  in  western  Crawford  County  freezes  for  many 
winter  months  its  ice  is  not  of  “safe”  quality.  The  reservoir 
level  fluctuates,  raising  and  dropping  the  ice,  causing  many 
unsuspecting  “ice  bridges.”  Northwest  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  Supervisor  Carlyle  Sheldon  of  Conneautville 
does  not  encourage  ice  fishing  on  the  Pymatuning. 


*)ce 


Most  popular,  of  course,  is  Presque  Isle  Bay  at  Erie. 
The  attraction  here  has  been  for  many  years  the  lake 
perch  and  lately,  the  silvery,  cigar-shaped  smelt.  However, 
in  the  winters  of  1962-63,  and  1963-64,  ice  fishermen 
there  experienced  lean  days.  Sportsmen  in  Erie  and  others 
now  suspect  that  periodic  pollutions,  undetected  under  the 
heavy  ice-covering  averaging  many  times  better  than  15 
inches,  killed  or  drove  the  perch  and  smelt  from  the  bay 
into  the  open  lake.  Dead  fish  in  great  numbers  could  be 
seen  under  clear  ice. 

The  ice  fishing  there  in  January  and  February,  1964  was 
especially  puzzling.  Anglers  reported  that  areas  which  one 
day  produced  encouraging  catches  of  perch,  were  suddenly 
totally  devoid  of  perch  activity  on  the  next  day. 

However,  with  the  Erie  County  Council  of  Sportsmen  s 
Clubs  and  others  at  the  port  city  forming  very  alert  clean 
streams  vigilantes,  there  is  every  hope  that  perch  fishing 
at  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  the  coming  winter  should  regain 
its  reputation  as  among  the  best.  In  October  fish  com- 
mission personnel  reported  that  big  lake  perch  were  in  the 
Erie  bay  near  the  fleet  or  anchored  ore  boats. 

Since  Northwest  Pennsylvanians  have  such  a large  selec- 
tion of  lakes  for  winter  fishing,  it  follows  that  fishermen 
have  also  become  selective  as  to  the  species  they  want  to 
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catch.  In  mild  weather,  the  musky  hounds  survey  smaller 
creeks  for  chubs  and  little  suckers  which  will  be  bait 
easily  trapped  later  for  muskellunge,  walleyes,  and  north- 
ern pike  in  Conneaut  Lake  and  for  the  viciously-striking 
northerns  at  under-fished  Canadohta  Lake. 

If  ice  forms  early  in  December,  trout  fishermen  who 
can’t  give  up  continue  their  activities  at  Chapman  Dam 
and  Lake  Pleasant.  For  bait  they  use  little  worms,  small 
minnows,  cheese  bits  and  salmon  eggs.  The  ice  season 
for  the  trout-men  will  last  until  Jan.  31,  1965,  and  good 
catches  are  expected  to  be  made. 

A factor  other  than  ice  which  determines  if  a fisherman 
loads  his  sled,  auger  and  buckets  into  his  car  trunk  and 
heads  for  the  frozen  wastes  is  the  area  weather  report. 
The  late  weather  telecast,  complete  with  a reliable  analy- 
sis of  fast  moving  high  and  low  pressure  systems,  is  most 
important.  Although  the  veteran  scorns  the  roughest  fore- 
cast, the  beginner  should  select  a day  when  the  wind 
velocity  is  below  ten  miles  per  hour  and  the  temperature 
at  least  in  the  high  30s.  If  his  initation  comes  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  with  25-mile  per  hour  gales  and  tempera- 
tures below  20  degrees,  the  new  ice  angler  is  apt  to  throw 
up  his  hands  and  instead  watch  old  TV  replays  over  winter 
weekends. 

Ice  fishermen  traveling  to  Erie  have  found  that  the 
worst  road  conditions  start  approximately  25  miles  south 
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of  that  lake  city  and  extend  to  within  12  miles  of  the  bay. 
Once  that  ice  and  snow  belt  is  cleared,  travel  is  not  diffi- 
cult. State  highway  department  crews  are  alert  to  every 
storm,  and  they  have  the  ice  fisherman’s  everlasting  thanks. 

The  disappointing  fishing  at  Presque  Isle  Bay  in  winter 
1964  sent  devotees  of  the  perch  searching  elsewhere. 
Some  found  that  Canadohta  Lake  in  Crawford  county 
has  a very  abundant  supply  of  perch.  But  they  are  stunted 
with  four  inch  females  already  carrying  roe. 

Ice  fishermen  here  found  it  almost  impossible  to  handle 
two  rods,  as  the  perch,  in  best  supply  in  15-20  feet  of 
water,  hit  as  soon  as  the  bait,  a grub  which  fishermen  buy 
in  area  sport  store  or  bait  shops  or  order  from  the  want-ad 
section  bait  dealers  in  Outdoor  Life  or  Sports  Afield, 
reached  them. 

Even  on  “fair”  weekends,  Canadohta  seldom  has  more 
than  half-a-dozen  men  on  its  thick  ice.  It  is  a very  scenic 
lake,  sheltered  more  or  less  in  a valley,  with  a high  west- 
ern hill  and  an  eastern  skyline  which  is  pleasingly  fringed 
by  a mixture  of  hardwoods  and  pines. 

Those  faithful  to  Canadohta  but  more  or  less  disap- 
pointed in  the  size  of  its  perch,  which  by  the  way  are 
most  delicious  since  they  come  out  of  remarkably  clean 
waters,  started  to  fish  for  “big  stuff’— the  northern  pike, 
the  walleye  and  muskie. 

In  January,  February  and  early  March,  1964,  the  ice 
fishermen  located  Canadohta’s  northern  pike  along  the 
eastern  shoreline  north  of  the  amusement  park.  Several 
six-to-nine  pounders  cooperated,  taking  minnows  or  small 
perch,  just  above  weed  beds  in  six-to-nine  feet  of  water. 
The  bait  was  fished  on  No.  6 hooks  about  two  feet  under 
the  ice,  with  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the  five-inch  chubs 
or  perch  down.  A series  of  four  tip  ups,  about  15  yards 
apart,  was  placed  in  a line  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  ice 
fisherman,  to  keep  occupied  between  infrequent  runs  by 
the  northern  pike,  usually  fished  for  perch  but  out  of  one 
corner  of  the  eye  watched  to  see  if  the  tip-up  flags  rose. 


By  STEVE  SZALEWICZ 

MAN  SLEDS  tote  all  equipment  including  partitions  to  be  set  up  as 
shanty.  Ice  creepers  are  "musts"  on  windy  days  and  when  ice 
sheet  is  slick. 
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SNUG  PLASTIC  HOUSES  are  popular  at  Erie.  Miloe  Stackhouse  and 
Pete  Grove,  Franklin,  Pa.  have  perch  success  at  Presque  Isle  Bay. 


WATCH  BOBBERS  at  all  times  ...  a faint  wiggle  is  signal  a perch 
is  taking  aim.  Small  bobbers  are  necessary  to  detect  the  slight  bite. 


Canadohta  needs  more  ice  fishermen.  Not  only  would 
a heavier  haul  of  the  stunted  perch  eventually  result  in 
perch  of  better  growth,  but  big  muskies,  walleye  and 
perch  presently  in  the  lake  might  be  located  sooner.  The 
job  is  too  big  for  only  a half-dozen  men.  Supervisor  Shel- 
don says  the  Fish  Commission’s  trap  nets  set  in  Canadohta 
in  recent  years  have  revealed  that  large  walleye,  prize 
muskies  and  two-pound  perch  inhabit  the  lake.  The  ice 
fisherman  wants  more  help  to  find  them. 

If  you  intend  to  provide  this  help  for  Canadohta  Lake 
or  fish  elsewhere,  you  should  acquaint  yourself  with  a 
few  necessities.  Whether  or  not  you  will  enjoy  ice  fishing 
depends  mostly  on  the  clothes  you  will  wear.  Make  friends 
with  long-john  underwear.  Buy  several  pairs  of  waffle-knit 
or  duofold  suits.  The  shirt  should  be  of  good  quality  wool, 
unless  wool  irritates.  Completely  insulated,  windproof 
jackets,  pants  and  boots  are  a must.  Don’t  venture  on  ice 
without  a hood. 

Warmth  is  desirable,  but  bulk  should  be  avoided.  The 
ice  fisherman’s  equipment  is  heavy,  whether  it’s  all  loaded 
in  one  five-gallon  bucket,  or  piled  onto  a sled  made  out  of 
shortened  ski  runners.  Additional  warmth  can  be  supplied 
with  either  gasoline  or  charcoal  burning  stoves. 

But  the  ice-fisherman  should  avoid  bulk  in  clothing 
because  he  must  walk,  many  times,  from  300  to  700  yards 
on  Presque  Isle  Bay  to  reach  the  best  fishing  communities. 
When  boots  are  heavy,  the  sled  pulls  hard  and  the  clothes 
are  bulky,  there  are  still  several  holes  to  be  chopped  or 
drilled  through  foot-thick  ice.  This  is  not  a simple  effort 
and  can  be  exhausting,  especially  to  those  not  used  to 
such  exertion. 

Favorite  apparel  with  many  steady  ice  fishermen  is  the 
10-X  insulated  coat,  hood  and  pants.  This  outfit  is  warm 
enough  for  the  coldest  weather  in  northwest  Pennsylvania, 
yet  is  tolerably  light  and  allows  freedom  of  action.  Ice 
fishermen  should  buy  the  jacket  one  size  larger.  Those 
who  complain  of  chilled  small-of-backs  can  find  a back 


plaster  very  comfortable  since  much  bending  and  stoop- 
ing is  done  to  attend  the  ice-rods. 

Footwear  must  be  waterproof,  since  the  sun  does 
shine  at  times  and  turns  snow  atop  the  ice  into  slush. 
There  is  likewise  quite  an  amount  of  water-sloshing  with 
ice  fishing.  If  feet  perspire,  they  get  cold.  Try  light  socks, 
street  shoes,  wool  socks  over  the  shoes  and  then  your 
overshoes.  Gloves  for  cold  hands  are  a necessity,  but  the 
true  ice  fisherman  scorns  them,  toasting  hands  near  his 
charcoal  burner  or  tucking  them  into  insulated  pockets 
between  bites.  Gloves  are  used  only  to  handle  the  cold 
spudding  bar  or  ice  auger. 

As  for  investing  in  equipment,  the  beginner  should  buy 
two  inexpensive  rods  as  a start.  The  state  law  permits  the 
ice  fisherman  five  rods.  Tip  ends  of  old  fly  rods  are  adapt- 
able to  ice  fishing  if  inserted  in  wooden  handles.  Reels 
are  not  needed.  The  line  is  usually  a monofilament  of 
under  six  pound  test.  Veteran  ice  fishermen  prefer  old 
fly-fishing  lines,  since  these  lines  are  easier  to  pick  up 
when  fingers  are  cold,  are  more  visible  on  ice  and  less 
likely  to  tangle  and  wrap  in  ice  cuttings  which  surround 
and  freeze  near  the  hole.  Fishermen  who  place  tip-ups 
for  the  pike  family  naturally  will  use  heavier-test  lines. 
Tip-up  outfits  employ  the  reel. 

A very  simple  outfit  for  perch  fishing  then  is  a rod  about 
18  inches  long,  a bobber,  usually  the  smallest  you  can  buy 
or  suitable  to  float  the  sinker  off-bottom  and  a No.  12-13 
hook.  The  bait  is  dropped  within  18-24  inches  of  the 
bottom.  This  depth  not  only  catches  perch  but  also  blue- 
gills,  rock  bass  and  sunfish  when  they  are  present. 

If  the  local  sport  shops  do  not  stock  grubs,  try  as  stated 
here  before,  the  bait  advertisers  in  the  want  ad  sections 
of  the  national  outdoor  magazines.  That’s  the  simplest 
way  to  get  a supply.  Between  trips,  the  bait  is  kept  in 
the  refrigerator.  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania  ice  fisher- 
men prefer  the  “mousee”  or  the  golden  grub.  In  Erie, 
bait  including  minnows  can  be  bought  at  shops  in  the 
approaches  to  Presque  Isle  Bay.  At  Canadohta  the  prob- 
lem of  bait  for  northern  pike  and  muskie  fishing  is  solved 
by  catching  small  perch.  This  is  a simple  matter.  The 
perch  can  be  caught  on  tiny  bits  of  raw  bacon.  Artificial 
weightless  ice-flies  will  catch  the  perch  also. 

The  ice  fisherman  soon  finds  he  needs  a seat.  Without 
it  he  is  in  misery.  This  means  acquiring  either  a five-gallon 
pail  or  eventually  a sled  with  a box  which  serves  as  the 
container  for  all  the  gear  and  a seat.  Cut-off  skis  are  best 
runners  and  make  such  a sled  easy-pulling  over  snow.  The 
lakes  do  accumulate  a soggy  snow  cover.  Warmth  comes 
from  a gasoline  lantern,  stove  or  charcoal  or  disco  burner. 
These  heating  devices  are  great  for  coffee-making  and 
hotdogs,  hamburgers,  or  sandwich  toasting. 

How  to  open  the  hole?  Some  hack  crude  slits  with  an 
axe.  Others  prefer  a spud,  which  has  a leather  or  rope 
loop.  By  all  means,  if  you  borrow  a spud  from  a neighbor- 
ing fisherman,  insert  your  hand  into  the  loop  and  hold  on. 
Should  you  open  a hole  and  the  spud  slips  into  the  deep, 
you  will  have  lost  a valuable  tool,  plus  a friend,  but  quick. 

Steady  ice  fishermen  buy  ice  augers  or  powersaws.  These 
cut  through  foot-thick  ice  quite  quickly  with  a moderate 
application  of  muscle.  Spuds  can  be  bought  at  bait 
stores  specializing  in  ice  fishing  equipment.  So  can  the 

! skimmer,  which  also  can  be  a perforated  pan  that  the 
missus  no  longer  wants  or  a regular  kitchen  strainer. 

The  whole  secret  of  catching  perch  or  sunfish  after  the 
hole  is  opened  is  to  present  a lively  bait  at  the  proper 
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THE  AUTHOR  with  a mess  of  fat  perch  from  Presque  Isle  Bay.  Note 
spud  bar,  ice  skimmer,  light  rods,  heavy  pail  which  serves  as  seat 
and  carry-all  and  insulated  trousers,  jacket  and  hood. 


FINE  NORTHERN  PIKE  await  ice  fishermen  at  Canadohta  Lake,  Craw- 
ford County.  Rev.  Charles  Fuller,  Centerville,  Pa.,  is  proud  of  this 
specimen. 


depth.  The  bait  can  be  made  to  look  lively  by  lifting  or 
jigging  the  rod  tip  a foot,  three  or  four  times,  in  quick 
succession.  Then  the  rod  is  put  down  on  the  ice.  When 
the  sensitive  tip  quivers,  the  rod  should  be  lifted.  This  is 
all  the  movement  required  to  set  the  hook.  If  a bobber 
is  fished,  wait  until  it  begins  to  tip  under  the  water’s  sur- 
face. Then  lift.  The  timing  of  the  lift  is  most  important. 

And  if  after  five  or  ten  minutes  of  jigging  perch  have  not 
responded,  sink  another  hole  and  try  your  luck  elsewhere. 
By  all  means  fish  near  others.  It  is  the  quickest  way  to 
learn  the  tribal  secrets.  One  reminder— at  least  four  inches 
of  clear  ice  are  needed  for  “safe  ice-fishing.”  That  and 
common  sense. 
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Joe  Joins  the  u Tip-Up ” Parade 

By  S.  CARLYLE  SHELDON 

Northwest  Regional  Supervisor 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


joE  WISHART  has  lived  in  Crawford  County  for  many 
years.  He  fished  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  when  he  was  very  young  and  caught  fish  of  all 
sizes  and  species  from  six-inch  trout  to  the  grand  prize 
of  all— large  muskies. 

Only  a few  years  back,  Joe  moved  his  family  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Crawford  County  to  Linesville  which  is 
just  about  half  way  between  Conneaut  Lake  and  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake.  Joe  says  the  move  was  for  business  reasons 
but  we  suspect  the  good  fishing  in  the  two  lakes  also  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Ice  fishing  never  really  appealed  to  Joe  because  he  was 
usually  busy  hunting,  trapping  and  making  fishing  lures 
during  the  long  winter  months.  But,  after  being  so  near 
Conneaut  and  Pymatuning  lakes  his  curiosity  was  aroused. 
He  decided  to  find  out  just  what  it  was  that  made  those 
NUTS  sit  out  on  the  ice  hour  after  hour,  watching  a 


gadget  that  looked  like  a broken  broom  handle  with  a red 
flag  on  it.  He  examined  numerous  types  and  styles  of  tip- 
ups,  both  home-made  and  commercial,  then  finally  de- 
cided to  make  some  of  his  own. 

The  next  big  problem  was  to  secure  live  bait,  especially 
the  size  most  acceptable  to  walleye,  muskies  and  northern 
pike.  The  little  pools  in  the  tributary  streams  which  usually 
held  lots  of  minnows  were  iced  over  and  seemed  to  be 
devoid  of  all  minnow  life.  Undaunted,  Joe  took  a minnow 
trap  and  baited  it  with  several  slices  of  stale  bread  and 
placed  it  under  a submerged  willow  in  one  of  the  deepest 
pools.  The  next  morning  he  was  happy  to  see  several 
minnows  in  the  trap  but  they  were  not  really  large  enough 
to  attract  a big  fish. 

Joe  decided  to  try  ice  fishing  anyway  so  took  his  few 
bait  and  started  out  on  the  ice.  Remembering  how  many 
times  he  had  fallen  through  the  ice  while  tending  his 
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beaver  traps,  he  moved  carefully,  testing  the  ice  every 
few  feet  with  his  ice  spud.  Finding  at  least  five  inches  of 
good  ice,  he  would  proceed  a few  feet  and  again  test  the 
thickness. 

At  one  place  there  had  been  a drift  of  deep  snow  and 
after  testing  along  the  edge  of  the  drift,  he  soon  found 
the  ice  there  was  less  than  three  inches  thick.  Being  a 
smart  outdoorsman  Joe  made  a wide  detour  around  the 
snowdrift.  After  finding  a suitable  spot,  holes  were  cut 
and  tip-ups  placed  in  operation. 

The  day  wore  on  with  no  action  whatsoever  and  as 
darkness  approached  Joe  was  not  sure  about  this  great 
sport  called  ICE  FISHING.  The  next  day,  with  renewed 
spirits,  he  again  tried  his  luck  with  very  little  added  suc- 
cess. Finally  a couple  of  northern  pike  of  four  pounds 
and  a few  two-  and  three-pound  walleye  plus  an  occa- 
sional yellow  perch  fell  victim  to  his  tip-ups.  Counting 
up  the  score  he  realized  he  had  made  seven  trips  out  on 
the  ice  and  had  caught  a fair  number  of  fish.  Maybe  ice 
fishing  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all. 

That  night  it  rained.  The  ice  started  to  turn  black  and 
the  small  stream  where  the  minnow  trap  was  set  turned 
into  a raging  torrent.  The  prospects  of  future  ice  fishing 
trips  were  far  from  bright,  although  it  was  only  a few 
days  until  zero  weather  changed  everything  back  to  nor- 
mal and  added  a couple  more  inches  of  ice  to  the  lake. 

The  minnow  trap  was  baited  and  reset  by  Joe,  the  pa- 
tient fisherman.  On  the  30th  of  January  a check  was 
made  on  the  minnow  trap  and  a smile  of  satisfaction 
crossed  Joe’s  weatherworn  face  when  he  saw  several  large 
chubs  and  a couple  of  six-inch  suckers  bouncing  in  the 
bottom.  Nothing  is  so  disheartening  to  a musky  fisherman 
than  bait  which  is  too  small. 

Proceeding  back  to  the  lake  and  out  to  the  weed  line 
at  the  north  end  he  immediately  tied  on  larger  hooks, 
used  a stronger  line  and  a fine  wire  snell  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  hook  and  tied  to  the  line  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  hook.  The  chub  was  hooked  through  the 
back  just  behind  the  dorsal  fin  and  allowed  to  swim  free 
with  a sinker. 

Three  holes  were  dug  in  the  ice  at  about  two  hundred 
feet  intervals  and  a tip-up  placed  in  each  of  the  holes, 
one  of  the  large  minnows  placed  on  each  line.  The  flags 
were  adjusted  so  that  the  weight  of  the  tugging  minnow 
could  not  release  them.  Only  when  a heavy  pull  and 
run  occurred  would  they  spring  into  the  air. 

Joe  sat  down  on  his  sled  with  many  things  running 
through  his  mind.  Was  the  location  right?  Were  the 
minnows  too  large?  Were  the  holes  in  the  ice  large  enough 
to  land  a big  fish  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  dangerous 
for  other  fishermen?  Would  a hungry  fish  find  these 
delicious  morsels  or  would  this  be  just  another  day  when 
they  were  not  biting?  All  these  thoughts  ran  through  his 
mind  but  Joe  was  at  peace  with  the  world— JUST 
FISHING. 

Some  of  us  are  suspicious  that  Joe  dozed  off  to  sleep, 
as  he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  flag  when  it  went  up 
but  suddenly  there  it  was  in  a very  erect  position,  waving 
in  the  breeze  and  telling  him  that  a fish  had  taken  one 
of  the  large  minnows.  Just  as  Joe’s  eyes  fell  on  the  action 
at  that  tip-up,  another  flag  sprang  into  the  air  signaling  a 
second  catch.  So  much  activity  confused  him  and  for  a 
few  seconds  he  just  sat  and  stared,  completely  undecided 
which  line  to  tend  first. 

A quick  decision  told  him  to  go  to  the  one  which  was 


tripped  first.  He  took  off  at  a lively  pace  to  the  waving 
flag  of  his  first  tip-up.  Reaching  the  tip-up,  he  immedi- 
ately took  the  line  in  his  hand  and  allowed  it  to  run  out 
through  his  fingers— more— more  and  more.  At  last  he  got 
a firm  grip  on  the  line  and  gave  a hard  yank.  A deep 
smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  felt  the  hook  sink  into  the 
bony  mouth  of  the  fish.  The  fish  was  hooked  and  the 
struggle  was  on.  After  quite  a battle  of  give-and-take, 
the  smile  changed  to  a broad  grin  when  a large  head 
appeared  through  the  hole  in  the  ice  and  Joe  slid  a long 
slim  body  out  of  the  water.  Although  Joe  had  caught 
many  muskies  throughout  the  years,  this  was  his  first  one 
through  the  ice  and  the  largest  he  had  taken  in  any 
manner. 

In  the  commotion,  the  other  line  had  been  forgotten, 
but  not  for  long.  Rushing  over  to  it,  Joe  found  that  an- 
other fish  had  made  a long  run  but  for  some  reason  had 
dropped  the  bait,  leaving  it  dead  and  full  of  large  tooth 
marks.  Returning  to  his  prize  for  closer  examination,  he 
noticed  that  the  left  pectoral  fin  was  missing  and  in  its 
place  a neatly  healed  scar. 

Being  curious,  like  most  ardent  fishermen,  Joe  called  at 
the  Regional  Field  Office  of  the  Fish  Commission  at 
Conneautville,  and  was  informed  that  this  large  fish, 
weighing  over  twenty-eight  pounds  and  measuring  43/2 
inches,  had  been  placed  in  Conneaut  Lake  by  the  Fish 
Commission  in  the  fall  of  1956  as  a six-  to  ten-inch  finger- 
ling  musky.  It  had  been  raised  at  the  Linesville  Fish 
Hatchery  along  with  thousands  of  its  kind  for  release  in 
Pennsylvania  waters.  All  of  these  young  muskellunge  had 
been  marked  for  future  identification  by  the  removal  of 
the  left  pectoral  fin. 

Numerous  methods  of  marking  fish  are  used  and  al- 
though the  missing  fin  is  the  most  common,  fishermen 
should  look  for  metal  tags  in  the  jaw;  metal  tags  in  the 
first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  branding  of  numbers  on  the 
head  and  back  of  the  fish.  They  should  immediately 
notify  their  nearest  Fish  Commission  representative,  giv- 
ing this  important  information.  By  doing  this  there  will 
be  more  and  more  patient  fishermen,  such  as  Joe  Wishart, 
wearing  that  satisfied  smile— both  winter  and  summer. 
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. . . Each  year  more  fishermen  are  discovering  great  sport  in  ..  . 


WINTER  FISHING 


By  DON  SHINER 
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|t  was  a cold  morning  in  January  of  last  year  when  Bart 
and  I drove  across  the  snow  clad  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies 
to  take  our  first  winter  look  at  a lake  which  provided  so 
much  sport  last  autumn.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  the 
lake  covered  with  a dazzling  white  blanket  of  snow. 
Cars  and  fishermen  were  scattered  everywhere.  More 
anglers  were  assembling  gear  and  hurrying  across  the  ice 
in  search  of  good  spots  to  chip  ice  holes. 

“Look!”  Bart  quipped,  gesturing  with  his  gloved  hand. 
A man  kneeling  on  the  ice  some  50-yards  from  where 
we  stood,  hoisted  a big  flopping  fish  through  an  ice  hole. 

“There  comes  another  one!”  Bart  exclaimed,  excitement 
ringing  in  his  voice,  as  he  pointed  straight  ahead. 

I could  make  out  this  fish  clearly.  It  was  a Christmas 
fish,  or,  more  appropriately,  a yellow  perch.  Its  bright 
crimson  fins  and  jade  green  body  glistening  in  the  strong 
sunlight  were  reminiscent  of  the  recently  past  Holiday 
season.  I saw  other  catches  of  perch,  some  pickerel  too, 
scattered  on  the  ice. 

Like  thousands  of  other  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania,  Bart 
Kline  and  I had  waited  eagerly  for  this  day.  Bart  bedded 
down  worms  in  his  basement  as  long  ago  as  October.  I 
had  gathered  crickets  from  the  outlying  fields  and  kept 
them  stored  in  a screened  pen.  Their  constant  chirping 
had  nearly  driven  me  batty  these  past  months.  Minnows 
too  were  kept  trapped  in  a nearby  spring  hole.  We  had 
overhauled  tip-ups,  restrung  new  lines,  sharpened  ice  spuds 
to  razor  sharpness.  Now  we  marked  time  for  the  zero 
weather  to  clamp  a thick  lid  of  ice  across  our  favorite  pond. 

I counted  nearly  100  fishermen  on  the  ice  this  morning. 
Some  stood  alone,  tending  ice  holes,  while  others  huddled 
in  little  groups  near  smoking  fires  on  shore.  There  were 
doubtlessly  others,  too,  fishing  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
pond  which  were  obscured  from  view  by  the  shore’s 
irregular  contour.  We  had  no  trouble  finding  room  in 
the  wintry  scene.  With  coat  collars  pulled  up  tightly,  we 
walked  across  the  ice  toward  a particular  cove  which 
proved  interesting  earlier  in  the  autumn. 

Familiar  as  the  cove  was,  it  looked  different  now.  Tall 
reeds  which  grew  along  the  shoreline  and  waved  to  sum- 
mer breezes,  were  gone.  The  red-wing  black-bird  and  its 
melodious  call  were  absent.  Snow  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  where  shore  ended  and  pond  began.  Except 
for  a sparse  scattering  of  hemlocks,  the  birches,  aspens 
and  beeches  stood  ghost-like  with  bare  limbs.  The  lake 
seemed  a stranger. 

Bart  paced  off  fifty  steps,  estimating  the  water  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  feet  at  this  point  from  shore.  Here  we 
commenced  to  punch  holes  through  the  ice.  We  took 
turns  using  the  ice  spud  to  chip  holes  while  the  other  set 
tip-ups  in  place.  I chipped  the  last  hole  and  was  un- 
coiling line  from  a jig  rod  when  one  of  Bart’s  flags 
snapped  up.  He  dashed  toward  the  hole,  knelt  and  pulled 
line  in,  hand-over-hand,  to  flip  a foot  long  perch  on  top 
the  ice. 

“They  sure  try  to  put  up  a fight  even  in  this  cold 
weather,”  Bart  remarked  as  he  slid  the  perch  across  the 
wind  swept  ice.  The  panster  would  numb,  then  freeze 
solid  here.  There’s  no  fish  spoilage  when  ice-fishing. 

Within  the  hour,  Bart  and  I caught  a dozen  perch  of 
varying  sizes  and  two  pickerel,  all  stashed  on  the  ice  be- 
tween us.  Another  man,  tending  several  nearby  holes, 
caught  perch  too.  “Last  year,”  he  said,  “I  took  fifty-two 
perch  from  this  cove  during  five  separate  outings.  And 


STEPS  IN  ICE-FISHING 

1.  First  step  in  ice  fishing  is  to  determine  whether  ice  is 
safe  for  your  weight.  Use  a spud  to  chip  several  six-inch 
diameter  holes  across  a sheltered  cove. 

2.  Use  a skimmer  to  clean  loose  ice  from  the  hole.  Drop 
line  with  ’/i-oz.  sinker  attached  through  hole  to  measure 
depth  of  water.  Measure  this  amount  of  line  from  jig- 
stick  or  tip-up  and  keep  bait  one  or  two  feet  above  bottom. 

3.  Bait  hook  with  worm,  cricket,  grub  or  minnow.  When 
using  a hand  line  or  jig-rod,  keep  bait  moving  in  an 
up-and-down  motion. 

4.  When  tip-up  flag  snaps  up,  get  to  ice  hole  quickly.  Take 
line  in  hand.  When  you  feel  fish  tugging  at  line,  set  hook 
firmly.  Haul  catch  through  ice  hole. 

5.  let  ice  numb  and  freeze  catch.  There's  no  fish  spoilage 
now. 


mind  you,”  he  added,  ‘That  was  my  first  ice  fishing 
experience!” 

That  sort  of  fishing,  I thought,  shouldn’t  be  ignored. 
And  it  isn’t.  In  the  last  decade,  ice  fishing  has  become 
serious  business  with  an  increasing  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers.  Yet,  time  was,  not  too  distant,  when  Labor 
Day  generally  sounded  the  death  knell  to  lake  activity  in 
Pennsylvania.  Cottagers  locked  doors  and  moved  home. 
Swimmers  vanished.  The  drone  of  motor  boats  pulling 
water  skiers  faded  into  non-existence.  Boats  were  stacked 
to  winter  on  land.  The  lakes  became  as  deserted  as  deserts. 
The  pitifully  small  handful  of  anglers,  who  braved  icy 
winds  to  visit  the  lake,  encountered  an  unearthly  silence 
which  gave  no  less  the  picture  of  the  last  humans  on 
earth.  The  occasional  cawing  from  passing  crows,  barking 
of  a fox  or  dog  in  the  distance,  or  the  far  off  hum  of  a 
plane  were  the  only  sounds  to  break  the  winter  silence. 
This  lonely,  deserted  scene  confronted  the  angler  on  one 
lake  after  another. 

This  picture  has  changed  now.  Word  spread  of  the 
catches  of  panfish,  pickerel  made  by  winter  anglers.  Each 
winter  found  a few  more  fishermen  braving  zero  weather 
to  indulge  in  this  ice-game.  Today,  concentrations  of 
anglers  on  ice  bound  lakes  often  out  number  or  surpass 
those  fishing  on  summer  days.  And  at  night,  fishermen  go 
after  smelt.  Lakes  suddenly  sparkle  with  lights  as  though 
from  a hundred  windows.  Unprecedented  numbers  of 
fishermen  are  discovering  that  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is 
sustained  on  a round-the-calendar  basis. 

“Winter  angling  is  a great  leveler  of  the  masses,”  Bart 
commented  as  he  tended  the  ice  hole  nearest  me. 

“How  so?”  I asked. 

“Those  who  can  comfortably  afford  to  invest  in  speedy 
motor  crafts  and  all  sorts  of  gear  offered  for  summer 
fishing,”  he  explained,  “must  now,  in  winter,  kneel  humbly 
with  tackle  no  more  complex  than  a simple  handline.” 

I reflected  on  this  bit  of  wisdom  for  several  moments. 
Then  my  thoughts  shifted  to  the  pitifully  small  amount 
of  ice  gear  commercially  made.  A gas  driven  auger  and 
one  or  two  tip-up  models  about  comprise  the  tackle 
available  at  sport  shops.  Most  fishermen  fashion  winter 
gear  at  home  in  workshops.  Variations  of  tip-ups,  jig- 
sticks,  ice  spuds,  skimmers,  ice  shanties,  even  wind 
breakers  encountered  on  the  ice  today  are,  for  the  most 
part,  products  of  the  individuals’  thinking. 
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WINTER  BAITS  include  worms,  grubs,  crickets,  minnows,  or  com- 
bination baits  and  spoons. 


Pennsylvania  law  allows  each  angler  to  operate  five  tip- 
ups  or  four  tip-ups  and  a jig  or  hand  line.  Tip-ups  are 
mere  sticks  set  across  the  ice  hole  to  support  reels,  lines 
and  flags.  Home  crafted  models  are  easily  fashioned  from 
discarded  umbrella  staves  or  wood  staves  balanced  on 
short  pedestals.  A popular  combination  tip-up  and  jig 
rod  for  building  in  the  workshop  is  shown  in  the  December 
1964  issue  of  the  Angler. 

Short  rods  under  the  alias  of  jig-sticks  are  frequently 
used  to  assist  the  working  of  handlines.  Old  butt  sections 
of  fly  rods  with  reels  in  place  serve  this  purpose.  Very 
often  rods  are  cut  from  soft  pine  boards,  with  provisions 
made  for  wrapping  and  storing  lines. 

An  ice  chopper  is  absolutely  necessary.  Gasoline  driven 
augers  or  chain  saws  do  this  chore  effortlessly,  but  they 
are  expensive.  Spuds  are  by  far  the  most  popular.  These 
consist  of  a three  or  four-inch  wide  chisel  welded  to  a 
five-foot  length  of  galvanized  water  pipe.  A great  many 
of  these  tools  slip  through  icy  mittens  and  are  left  sticking 
upright  in  the  ooze  of  the  deep  lake  bottom.  Prevent  this 
by  tying  a rope  to  the  handle. 

Winter  baits  are  the  toughest  problems  to  lick.  Usually 
veterans  gather  worms,  crickets  or  grubs  during  the  fall,  in 
preparation  for  ice-fishing.  Bart,  my  partner  this  day, 
always  packs  a bucket  of  soil  and  decayed  leaves  with 
worms  during  the  autumn.  Those  who  neglect  to  do 
likewise,  can  gather  mealworms  at  grist  mills.  Old  fields 
yield  an  abundance  of  ball-like  cysts  on  goldenrod  stems 
which  house  one  or  two  small  grub  worms.  Then  too, 
after  the  first  fish  is  flipped  topside,  eyes,  fins,  and  pieces 
of  belly  skin  can  and  do  serve  as  baits. 

Weighted  trout  flies,  small  spoons  and  the  newer  soft 
plastic  baits  work  well  too  as  winter  baits.  These  must 
be  kept  in  motion  on  a hand  line  or  jig  stick  to  catch  any 
amount  of  fish. 

One  finds  tip-ups  gaining  in  favor  with  fishermen.  This 
is  understandable,  since  tip-ups  have  a decided  advantage 
over  hand  lines.  These  let  fishermen  visit  other  anglers, 


WE  USED  a long  handled  chisel  to  chip  holes,  set  up  tip-ups  in 
some,  jigged  hand  lines  in  others. 


WITHIN  THE  hour  we  had  a sizable  catch  of  perch  on  the  ice. 
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A SLOTTED  spoon  makes  a good  skimmer  for  removing  chipped  ice 
from  the  hole. 


THERE'S  ALWAYS  excitement  when  a tip-up  flag  snaps  up  and  a 
dash  is  made  toward  the  ice  hole. 


warm  beside  a shore  fire  or  engage  in  other  tasks  while 
tip-sets  do  the  fishing.  Memorable  moments  are  those  spent 
swapping  yarns,  brewing  coffee  on  a cheerful  and  com- 
fortable fire.  When  a tip-up  flag  snaps  upward,  the  whole 
crowd  of  anglers  joins  in  the  excitement  and  anticipation 
of  yanking  a pike  or  a colorful  perch  through  the  ice  hole. 

Toward  noon,  this  day,  Bart  and  I heated  a pot  of  water 
over  a bucket  of  glowing  charcoals.  We  cleaned  a few 
perch,  rolled  them  in  corn  meal  and  placed  them  in  a 
fry  pan  with  a thick  slice  of  bacon.  I can  still  smell  that 
tantalizing  aroma  of  frying  fish.  Several  fishermen,  down- 
wind, fidgetted  nervously  while  stealing  glances  in  our 
direction.  We  kept  the  hot  charcoal  grill  beside  us  on 
the  ice.  This  warmed  wet  gloves  and  minimized  the  effects 
from  the  biting  zero  weather. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  opinion  on  the 
necessary  ice  thickness  to  be  perfectly  safe.  The  best 
rule  of  thumb  is  don’t  venture  alone  on  ice  that  is  less 
than  four-inches  thick.  Further,  always  carry  an  eight 
or  ten  foot  length  pole  with  you  when  venturing  on  ques- 
tionable ice.  I can  speak  with  first  hand  knowledge  on 
how  dangerous  a plunge  through  ice  can  be. 

Four  years  ago  I ice-fished  Hunter’s  Lake,  a small  pond 
near  Eaglesmere.  Two  other  fishermen  were  on  the  ice  this 
i day,  but  they  stayed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake.  With 
j gear  in  hand,  I walked  across  a spring  fed  cove,  without 
j bothering  to  actually  check  the  thickness  of  the  ice.  Sud- 
5 denly,  without  warning,  I plunged  through  into  the 
shockingly  cold  water.  I flung  out  both  arms  to  catch 
j myself.  There  I hung,  stiffened  with  cold  in  the  freezing 
water.  Somehow  I managed,  though  I have  no  recollec- 
t tion  now,  to  pull  myself  out  from  the  hole  and  to  roll 
it  across  the  ice  back  to  shore.  I was  indescribably  cold. 
To  make  matters  worse,  I had  no  extra  clothing  with  me. 
I shivered  badly  until,  what  seemed  like  eternity,  the  car’s 
jS  heater  warmed  the  air. 

,e  While  walking  on  ice  always  poses  some  danger,  for- 
. tunately,  an  accident  such  as  I experienced  seldom  hap- 


THIS  TIME  it  was  a fat  pickerel.  . . . 


pens,  particularly  when  the  ice-fisherman  waits  until 
cold  weather  clamps  a thick  layer  of  ice  across  the  lake. 
Then  too,  the  angler  should  personally  check  the  quality 
of  the  ice  and  not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  other  fishermen 
who  may  be  located  half  a lake  distant. 

This  day  perch,  pickerel  and  crappie  bit  throughout 
most  of  the  morning.  By  mid-afternoon  action  dimmed. 
We  folded  lines  and  drove  home.  Bart  wasn’t  very  con- 
versational during  the  long  drive  over  the  snow  clad 
highways.  But  then,  there  was  no  need.  His  grin  re- 
vealed a contented  fisherman,  perhaps  more  relaxed  than 
a man  has  a right  to  be  in  January.  Such  is  the  delightful 
sport  of  winter  fishing. 
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BETTER  ICE  ROD 

Jig-sticks  have  come  into  favor  with  ice-fishermen  in 
recent  years.  This  is  simply  an  old-fashioned  line  holder 
which  has  one  side  enlarged  to  serve  as  a “rod.”  Line,  un- 
coiled from  the  holder,  is  threaded  through  an  eye-screw 
guide,  then  dropped  down  through  the  ice  hole.  Popular 
baits  are  trout-size  spoons,  either  silver  or  gold  color.  The 
angler  uses  this  jig-rod  to  keep  the  spoon  moving  in  an 
up-and-down  motion. 

Cut  several  holes  at  twenty-foot  intervals  across  the  ice. 
Move  from  one  hole  to  another,  jigging  the  spoon  in  each 
one  for  a few  minutes.  Fish  come  fast  when  a school  is 
located  beneath  one  of  the  holes. 

Cut  this  jig-stick  from  a soft  pine  board.  Make  it  24 
inches  long  or  to  your  own  dimensions.  Hollow  the  handle 
by  drilling  a hole  lengthwise,  to  serve  as  a compartment 
for  carrying  extra  hooks,  split  shot,  ice  flies  and  small 
spoon  lures  too. 


BOOT  CLEAT  HELPS  ICE-MEN 

Sharply  pointed  boot  cleats  help  prevent  slippage  and 
falls  on  ice.  One  style  of  cleat,  strapped  to  the  boot  sole 
and  worn  beneath  the  arch,  is  a rectangular  piece  of 
metal  with  all  four  corners  bent  to  provide  a sharp  cutting 
surface.  These  “sure-grippers”  are  not  cure-alls,  but 
slippage  is  reduced  when  fishermen  dash  across  glazed 
ice  to  tend  tip-ups. 

Make  a pair  of  sharp  cleats  in  your  workshop  from 
scrap  pieces  of  tough  metal.  There  are  also  several  styles 
of  ice-cleats  on  the  market  which  sell  for  less  than  a dol- 
lar per  pair. 

Wear  ice-cleats  this  season  and  walk  as  sure-footed  as 
a cat. 


HOME  BUILT  ICE  CHOPPER 

Ice-fishermen  use  spuds  or  chisels  to  chip  holes  through 
lake  ice.  Others  use  gas  driven  augers  or  chain  saws.  Yet 
the  time  honored  ice  chisel  remains  the  most  popular. 
These  are  home-made  affairs,  consisting  of  a three-  or  four- 
inch  wide  wood  chisel  welded  to  a five-foot  length  of 
galvanized  water  pipe. 

Have  a body-fender  welder  at  a local  auto  garage  weld 
the  chisel  and  pipe  into  a solid  unit.  Keep  the  pipe  mate- 
rial on  the  heavy  side.  True,  a heavy  spud  is  burdensome 
to  carry,  but  its  weight  will  chip  deeply  into  the  ice  with 
less  effort  and  force  on  your  part.  Keep  chisel  edge  to 
hatchet  sharpness  for  good  chipping.  Paint  the  handle 
peppermint-stick  fashion,  using  black  and  orange  paints 
for  easy  visibility  on  the  ice.  And  lastly,  be  sure  to  tie 
a 10-  to  15-foot  length  of  rope  to  the  handle.  Why?  Well, 
many  a spud  has  slipped  through  icy  mittens  to  spear  the 
pond  bottom.  A rope  will  help  retrieve  it,  should  this 
happen. 
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"INSTANT  BAITS"  FOR  ICE-FISHING 

Locating  live  baits  in  winter  for  ice-fishing  can  be  a 
tough  problem.  Worms  are  well  below  the  frost  line. 
Grasshoppers  and  crickets  which  were  abundant  in  fields 
late  last  summer,  are  now  non-existent.  Brooks  which  yield 
quantities  of  bait  minnows  are  now  buried  beneath  ice. 
Where  then  is  the  ice-fisherman  to  find  suitable  winter 
baits? 

At  least  two  companies  are  manufacturing  “instant  ice 
baits.”  These  are  soft,  rubbery-like  plastic  baits  moulded 
to  imitate  corn  boring  worms,  minnows,  tiny  tadpoles, 
even  raspberries.  All  are  heavily  saturated  with  an  ap- 
pealing licorice  scent.  The  advantage  of  these  inexpensive 
baits  is  that  a small  handful  will  last  the  entire  ice-fishing 
season,  and  perhaps  several  seasons  as  well.  Panfish  will 
bite  readily  on  these  plastic  baits  when  they  are  kept  in 
motion  by  working  a handline  or  jig-rod  in  an  up-and- 
down  motion.  These  baits,  however,  like  all  artificial 
lures,  are  ineffective  when  fastened  to  tip-ups  and  sus- 
pended in  the  water  for  long  periods  of  time  without  any 
movement. 


INSPECT  TIP-UP  LINES 

When  did  you  last  inspect  lines  on  tip-up  reels?  If 
you  fall  into  the  general  pattern  of  most  ice-fishermen, 
they’re  the  same  12-  or  15-lb.  test  casting  lines  placed  on 
the  spools  when  tip-ups  were  purchased  years  ago.  Sharp 
edges  of  ice  holes  cut  and  fray  lines;  fibers  rot;  even  mice 
sometimes  chew  lines  during  summer  storage. 

Better  check  the  lines  now  and  replace  with  new 
strings.  Don’t  take  the  chance  on  losing  a big  fat  pickerel 
or  walleye  when  you  are  pulling  it  through  the  ice  hole. 
A hundred-yard  spool  of  line  is  sufficient  for  five  tip-up 
reels. 

With  new  lines  you  can  ice-fish  in  confidence. 


POCKET  SIZE  ICE  KIT 

Ice-fishing  requires  less  tackle  than  other  types  of 
angling.  Except  for  an  ice  chipper,  the  other  essential 
gear  won’t  fill  a shirt  pocket.  It  consists  of  no  more  than 
a hand  line,  bobber,  split  shot  and  a small  No.  8 to  12 
size  hook. 

I know  seasoned  ice-fishermen  who  use  nothing  more 
elaborate  than  20  yards  of  8-pound  test  monofilament 
line  carried  on  a tiny  line  holder.  A bobber,  split  shot 
sinker  and  hook  completes  their  gear.  They  catch  fish 
too  . . . perch,  pickerel,  walleyes,  bluegills,  sunfish,  cali- 
cos and  smelt. 

If  lack  of  suitable  tackle  has  kept  you  from  joining  the 
ice-league,  make  up  this  simple,  pocket  size  outfit.  Use 
crickets  (stored  in  your  basement)  golden  grubs  obtain- 
able at  neighboring  grist  mills,  cockroaches  or  dough  balls 
as  bait. 

Dress  warmly,  paying  close  attention  to  your  footwear. 
With  this  pocket-size  gear,  go  out  and  enjoy  fishing  this 
winter. 
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Christmas,  1964,  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  driveway, 
no  doubt,  is  covered  with  snow;  the  wife  left  the  car 
marooned  in  a snow  bank  and  the  kids  are  yelling  to  go 
sledding  but  don’t  blow  your  top  since  spring  is  less  than 
three  months  away— March  20  to  be  exact. 

Normally  this  is  the  time  for  the  doldrums  when  folks  sit 
around  dreaming  of  warmer  climes,  of  intentions  to  get 
the  boat  refinished  early  this  year  so  it  will  be  ready  for 
launching  at  the  first  sign  of  warm  weather,  and  of 
preparing  a list  of  resolutions  for  the  new  year  which  are 
promptly  forgotten,  and  broken,  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

In  spite  of  this  rather  bleak  outlook,  here’s  to  a belated 
“Merry  Christmas”  and  a few  boating  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  following  greeting  . . . 

H— Horns,  or  some  other  signalling  device,  are  handy 
in  an  emergency. 

A— Anchors,  at  least  one,  should  be  on  board  at  all 
times. 

P— Paddles  are  an  essential  piece  of  equipment. 

P— Pins,  shear,  should  always  be  available. 

Y— You,  the  boat  owner,  should  take  advantage  of 
small  boat  handling  classes. 

N— Never  smoke  around  gasoline  filling  operations. 

E— Electrical  connections  should  be  checked  for  insula- 
tion breaks. 

W— When  a storm  approaches,  head  for  shore. 

Y— Youngsters  need  proper  training  before  taking  over 
the  helm. 

E— Extinguishers  (approved)  are  a must  item  on  inboard 
craft. 

A— Anticipate  an  emergency  before  it  happens. 

R— Read  your  state  boating  regulations  carefully. 

o o o 

Frankly  speaking,  this  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  boating  columnist  faces  a difficult  task  of  trying  to 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  The  boats  have  been  under 
cover  for  at  least  two  months,  the  river  or  lake  is  covered 
with  ice  and  it’s  too  cold  to  stick  your  nose  outside. 

As  a result  it’s  a good  time  to  view  the  boat  shows,  to 
spend  Saturday  afternoons  browsing  around  the  marine 
dealer  s showroom,  to  get  some  of  that  maintenance 
completed,  or  to  visit  a local  boat  manufacturing  com- 
pany if  you’re  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  within  driv- 
ing distance. 

However,  just  don  t walk  into  the  office  and  demand 
the  grand  tour.  Most  likely  instead  of  a tour  you’ll  be 


tossed  out  on  your  ear  so  check  first  with  the  general 
manager,  the  public  relations  office,  or  someone  else  in 
authority.  They  like  to  sell  their  product  and,  when  time 
permits,  will  no  doubt  honor  your  request. 

Last  winter  I took  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity 
and  came  away  with  at  least  a better  idea  of  how  much 
brain  work  and  manual  labor  goes  into  boat  construction 
plus  a few  photos  taken  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  various 
steps  involved  in  the  process. 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  any  new  product,  the  initial 
work  involves  the  marine  architect  who  can  spend  hours  at 
the  drawing  board  before  the  final  design  is  developed 
from  a rough  set  of  sketches  to  the  working  scale  drawings. 
This  takes  in  sectional  and  profile  drawings,  deck  plans 
and  diagrams  of  interior  and  exterior  joinerwork  detail 
which  are  later  converted  to  full  size  drawings  in  the  loft. 

Once  the  full  size  templates  are  completed,  actual  con- 
struction can  begin  on  the  hull  at  the  start  of  the  assembly 
line  where  the  hull,  in  its  early  stages,  resembles  a net- 
work of  ribbing  partially  covered  by  marine  plywood  or 
planking. 

However,  as  it  moves  down  the  line,  the  empty  shell 
appearance  is  gradually  lost  and  the  hull  takes  on  all  the 
appearances  of  a sleek  looking  craft  just  waiting  to  be 
delivered  to  its  new  owner. 

It  is  my  impression  changes  in  the  basic  design  are  few 
and  far  between.  Once  a durable,  well  performing  hull 
is  achieved  through  testing,  under  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  load  conditions,  the  safety  minded  builder  is  reluctant 
to  make  any  drastic  modifications  unless  they  will  definitely 
improve  the  over-all  performance. 

As  a result  any  changes  in  styling  for  next  year’s  models 
usually  concern  provisions  for  more  cabin  space,  relocating 
berths,  changing  the  seating  arrangements,  galley  or  toilet 
facilities,  new  color  schemes  or  perhaps  dressing  up  the 
interior  with  chintz  curtains  for  the  first  mate. 

Such  recommendations,  some  gained  by  experience, 
also  come  from  the  marine  dealer,  or  the  customer,  but 
all  suggestions  and  new  ideas  are  thoroughly  checked  out 
to  determine  if  they  are  practical  from  the  designer’s  view- 
point and  if  they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
boating  public. 

Originally  I intended  to  determine,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  exact  number  of  man  hours  that  go  into  boat 
construction  from  the  time  the  marine  architect  picks 
up  his  pencil  to  the  end  of  the  garnish  line. 

I learned,  unfortunately,  there  are  a multitude  of  other 
steps  involved  by  other  people  in  other  departments  far 
removed  from  the  assembly  line  but  who  turn  out  separate 
units  which  go  into  that  particular  craft.  It  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  add  up  the  hours  and  be  able  to  make  a flat 
statement  that  it  takes  exactly  one  week  to  build  an  18-foot 
sport  fisherman  or  two  weeks  to  design  and  construct  a 
25-foot  cruiser. 

Also  different  firms,  even  though  they  may  use  identical 
materials,  such  as  wood,  aluminum  or  fiberglass,  perhaps 
use  different  procedures  in  construction  which  would  either 
cut  a few  hours  off  the  overall  time  involved  or  add  a day 
or  two. 

Actually  you  have  to  be  a time  study  man,  armed  with 
a stop  watch  and  with  nothing  on  the  drawing  board,  view 
the  loft  work,  check  the  time  spent  cutting  the  templates, 
visit  the  small  parts  assembly  room,  be  sprayed  by  paint 
and  then  follow  the  assembly  line  procedure  to  arrive 
at  the  number  of  man  hours  then  you  would  probably  be 
way  off  base. 
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: 


Perhaps  the  following  photos  will  do  a better  job 
outlining  the  various  procedures  than  I have  been  able 
to  do: 

1.  The  designers  get  their  heads  together  on  plans  for 
next  year’s  models. 

2.  Blue  prints  are  drawn,  and  specifications  prepared, 
in  this  department. 

3.  A workman  chooses  one  of  the  full  size  templates 
used  as  a pattern  for  the  final  product. 

4.  An  assembly  jig  used  for  bending  a laminated  teak 
toe-rail. 

5.  Carpenters  using  a prototype  to  prepare  the  gaily 
lay-out. 

6.  An  inverted,  partially  completed  hull,  showing  the 
network  of  ribbing. 

7.  Halfway  along  the  assembly  line  is  added  the  frame- 
work for  the  cabin,  hatch  molding,  rub  and  spray  rails, 
decking  and  trim. 

8.  The  small  parts  assembly  area. 

9.  End  of  the  line.  The  water  filled  tank,  on  the 
garnish  line  where  the  engine  is  tested  and  final  plant 
inspection  made  of  the  craft  before  it’s  hauled  outdoors 
ready  for  delivery. 

(Editor’s  note:  The  above  photos  courtesy  of  the 

Trojan  Boat  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 
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■ There  was  a noticeable  increase  in  interest  in  the  finger- 
ling  bass  stocking  program  among  the  organized  sports- 
men’s clubs  in  Bucks  and  Northampton  counties  this  year. 
Many  warm  water  areas  were  stocked  with  4-5-inch  juve- 
nile largemouth  bass  and  it  was  noted  on  all  areas  stocked 
there  was  plenty  of  group  participation  and  good  comment 
on  the  size  and  overall  appearance  of  these  healthy  fish. 
Acting  as  sponsors  for  the  warm  water  areas  with  good 
crews  to  meet  the  truck  when  the  young  bass  arrived  were 
Milford  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Paletown  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Langhorne  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Springton  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Blue  Mountain  Rod  & Gun  Club,  East  Bangor  Sports- 
mens Club,  Roseto  Rod  & Gun  Club  and  the  Monocacy 
Rod  & Gun  Club.— District  Warden  MILES  D.  WITT  (Bucks  and 
Northampton) . 

■ Wildlife  were  getting  real  big  fish  dinners  at  Upper 
Woods  Pond  recently.  The  Kokanee  salmon  which  die 
after  spawning,  were  all  along  the  shoreline  of  the  pond 
offering  a feast  to  shore  birds,  coon,  mink  and  skunk. 
There  was  some  hope  bears  would  locate  a free  fish  dinner 
and  then  stick  around  for  the  opening  day  of  the  bear 
season.— District  Warden  HARLAND  R.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

■ Beautiful  autumn  weather  brought  out  the  bow  hunters 
who  spent  afternoons  at  Lyman  Run  Lake  fishing  for  trout. 
They  would  bow  hunt  in  early  morning  and  late  evening, 
fish  through  the  day.  Some  nice  trout  were  taken.  The 
streams  are  very  low  but  I have  seen  a good  holdover  of 
trout  in  the  larger  streams.  The  trout  are  spawning  and 
it  is  common  to  see  ten  or  more  in  one  pool.— District  Warden 
KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

■ The  first  day  of  hunting  season  found  not  only  hunters 
but  a number  of  fishermen  on  Shawnee  Lake.  There  were 
more  than  100  anglers  on  Koon  and  Gordon  lakes  fishing 
for  trout  the  last  day  of  the  season.  I checked  a number 
from  the  Pittsburgh  area  along  with  the  local  fishermen. 
One  fisherman  from  Portage  had  three  rainbow  trout  meas- 
uring a fraction  over  20  inches  in  length.  One  five-pound 
largemouth  bass  was  taken.  At  6 p.m.  I talked  to  one 
person  who  had  caught  eight  trout  during  the  day  and 
killed  gray  squirrels  and  a rabbit.  Quite  a day’s  bag  for 
anyone. -District  Warden  william  E.  MdLNAY  (Bedford). 

■ After  going  through  the  entire  boating  season  without  a 
serious  or  fatal  accident,  in  the  late  afternoon  of  October 
26,  an  inboard  hull  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  burning 
completely  to  the  waterline.  The  craft  was  abandoned  by 
the  two  occupants,  one  survived,  the  other  drowned.  This 
tragedy  occurred  in  one  of  the  most  remote  spots  at  Rays- 
town  Dam.  The  Salvation  Army  was  on  hand,  serving 
refreshments  to  the  searchers.  This  organization  is  com- 
mended for  their  prompt  action.— District  Warden  RICHARD 
Owens  (Huntingdon-Miffiin). 


■ A recent  tour  of  Fish  Commission  owned  or  leased  lakes 
in  Somerset  County  and  the  stream  improvement  project 
on  Whites  Creek  was  sponsored  by  the  Somerset  County 
Sportsmans  League. 

About  60  sportsmen  and  interested  persons,  including 
women  and  children  enjoyed  a beautiful  fall  day  in  the 
trip  over  Negro  Mountain  (the  highest  point  in  Pennsyl- 
vania) to  the  Fish  Commission’s  new  Negro  Glade  Lake 
which  is  under  construction  and  better  than  50% 
completed. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Whites  Creek  located  along  the 
slopes  of  Negro  Mountain.  Here  the  group  looked  over 
the  newest  type  of  stream  improvement  devices  introduced 
in  this  area  in  1963.  The  device  is  the  “Gabion”  or  wire 
basket.  The  group  could  see  results  from  devices  installed 
a year  ago  and  stream  conditions  at  newly  constructed 
devices.  Over  350  feet  of  Gabion  improvement  was  com- 
pleted this  fall.  The  project  recently  received  national 
acclaim  in  a popular  outdoor  magazine. 

From  Whites  Creek  the  group  journeyed  to  Cranberry 
Glade  Lake.  This  lake  was  built  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  was  leased  to  the  Fish  Commission  a couple  of 
years  ago.  The  group  was  shown  the  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  Fish  Commission  for  the  betterment  of 
fishing. 

The  group  enjoyed  a very  good  luncheon  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  furnished  by  the  Somerset  County  Jeep 
Club.  The  jeep  club  also  furnished  about  20  jeeps  for 
transportation  on  the  tour.— District  Warden  JOSEPH  DICK 
(Somerset) . 

■ The  streams  in  my  area  and  the  Allegheny  River  were 
very  low  with  most  of  the  fishing  being  done  in  the  Alle- 
gheny near  Tionesta.  Some  fine  muskies,  bass  and  walleye 
reported  from  the  area.— District  Warden  NORMAN  I.  BLUM 
(Forest  and  Clarion). 

■ After  a long  dry  summer  and  fall,  the  last  ten  days  of 
October  provided  some  very  excellent  bass  and  walleye 
fishing  in  the  Juniata  River  and  Raystown  Branch.  A 
number  of  walleye  in  the  25-30-inch  class  were  taken. 
The  1964  fishing  season  will  be  recorded  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful walleye  season  in  my  17  years  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. During  the  prolonged  drought,  many  fishermen 
were  concerned  about  our  trout  in  this  area.  It  is  true 
this  year  we  did  have  streams  go  completely  dry  for  the 
first  time.  Several  of  these  streams  did  support  some 
native  trout.  However,  none  of  our  approved  trout  streams 
dried  up.  Recently,  a number  of  our  trout  waters  have 
been  checked  with  the  electro-fishing  equipment,  and  by 
field  observations  it  has  been  found  that  we  still  have  a 
good  carry  over  of  trout  in  our  waters.  Reports  from 
fishermen  also  confirm  this.  These  trout  should  provide 
some  excellent  fishing  next  season.— Fish  Warden  Supervisor 
Harold  corbin  (Southcentral  Region). 
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■ Special  Fish  Warden  Charles  Pendleton  reports  that  a 
friend  of  his  was  fishing  in  the  Brandywine  Creek  in 

j Chester  County,  and  while  walking  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  he  encountered  a woodchuck  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  the  path.  As  he  approached,  he  expected  the  critter  to 
flee,  but  instead  it  stood  its  ground.  The  chuck  then  stood 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  stared  him  in  the  eye.  The  fisher- 
man took  his  fly  rod  and  poked  the  animal  in  the  stomach 
but  it  still  refused  to  move.  He  then  began  to  stroke  its 
belly  with  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  the  chuck  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  even  closing  its  eyes  as  if  to  take  a nap.  The 
fisherman  finally  stomped  on  the  ground  a few  times  and 
the  chuck  slowly  ambled  away.  It  could  be  that  the 
chuck  was  just  trying  to  be  friendly  or  maybe  it  had 
been  feeding  on  some  squeezin’s  which  were  discarded 
after  one  of  the  locals  had  brewed  up  a batch  of  snake 
bite  remedy— District  Fish  Warden  RAY  BEDNARCHIK  (Chester- 
Delaware). 

■ Talk  about  not  wasting  one  moment  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ...  I checked  a man  along  the  river  who  sat  on  a 
rock  with  two  fishing  lines  in  the  water,  a shotgun  across 
his  lap  and  knitting  a pair  of  sox.  He  told  me  he  learned 
to  knit  while  in  a veterans  hospital  and  now  always  knits 
his  own  sox.  This  guy  was  busier  than  the  proverbial 
paperhanger. — District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren). 

■ All  last  summer,  late  evening  boat  fishermen  have  noted 
the  presence  of  smelt  drawn  to  their  lanterns  while  trout 
and  bass  fishing  on  Harvey’s  Lake.  As  trout  season  came 
to  a close  and  the  weather  turned  colder,  a few  hardy 
souls  ventured  forth  to  fish  exclusively  for  smelt.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  at  Harvey’s  that  anyone 
attempted  to  take  them  through  open  water.  Using  small 
worms,  small  hooks,  the  sport  caught  on  and  catches  of 
over  100  were  not  uncommon.  From  the  numbers  sighted 
it  would  appear  that  a terrific  ice  season  is  ahead.  Jigging 
through  the  ice  with  small  lures,  plain  or  baited,  has 
been  quite  productive  and  there  has  been  a growing 
popularity  in  fishing  two  hooks  spaced  a few  feet  apart, 
baited  with  small  red  worms,  attaching  a metal  flasher 
(usually  home  made)  as  an  attractor  with  the  whole  rig 
suspended  by  a small  bobber.  The  small  bobber  detects  the 
slightest  nibble  while  the  flasher  draws  attention  to  the 
bait  whenever  the  rod  is  raised  and  lowered  in  jigging 
fashion. -District  Warden  JAMES  F.  YODER  (Luzerne— E.  Sulli- 
van). 

■ Three  local  sportsmen  who  wish  to  remain  anonymous 
told  me  of  a recent  trip  to  Timagami,  Province  of  Ontario 
in  Canada.  They  drove  624  miles  in  14  hours  on  the  27th 
of  September  and  after  arriving  at  the  dock  went  38  miles 
by  boat  to  their  cabin.  The  camp  is  situated  on  an  island 
in  Lake  Timagami  which  has  3000  miles  of  shoreline. 

In  four  days  of  fishing  in  which  they  used  minnows, 
worms,  plugs,  spoons  and  every  other  imaginable  lure,  the 
net  results  were  2 fish  caught:  1 walleye  and  1 small- 

mouth  bass.  The  fifth  day,  thoroughly  disgusted,  they 
packed  their  cameras  and  went  on  a five-mile  hike  over 
an  abandoned  logging  road  admiring  the  scenery  and  tak- 
ing pictures.  In  the  course  of  the  hike  they  met  a party  of 
Canadian  moose  hunters.  One  happened  to  be  a guide  in 
that  area.  Telling  of  their  poor  fishing  the  guide  ques- 
tioned them  on  their  methods  and  baits.  After  telling 
him,  the  guide  had  one  remark.  “That  lake  is  fished  out.” 

I know  fishing  would  have  been  better  in  Pennsylvania— 
District  Warden  STANLEY  PAULAKOVICH  (Allegheny). 


WARDEN  SUPERVISOR 
MINTER  JONES  HONORED 


Minter  Jones,  Southwest  Regional  Fish  Warden  Super- 
visor, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  was  honored  at  the 
8th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s 
League.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Casebeer  Lutheran 
Church  recreation  building,  Sipesville,  Pa.,  on  October  14. 
He  was  presented  with  a gold  wrist  watch  inscribed— 
“Service  To  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s  League— 
Minter  C.  Jones  10-14-64.”  The  league  recognized  the 
popular  warden  supervisor’s  years  of  service  in  conserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  better  fishing  in  the  area. 


WARDEN  TRAINEES  RECEIVE 
U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  INSTRUCTION 

All  warden  trainees  attending  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  School  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  have  received  the 
official  boarding  instructions  presented  by  the  Third 
Coast  Guard  District  Boarding  Officer  Training  Team,  ac- 
cording to  Commander  Edward  R.  Tharp,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  boarding  instructions,  which  were  featured  during 
the  second  week  of  the  training  school,  were  given  by  a 
three-man  team  from  the  district  headquarters  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  New  York. 

Subjects  taught  to  the  warden  trainees  included  intro- 
duction to  the  motorboat  boarding  program  and  the  filing 
of  accident  reports.  The  detection  of  reckless  and  negli- 
gent operation  and  the  proper  manner  of  numbering  craft 
under  the  Fish  Commission  regulations  which  conform  to 
those  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  also  were 
studied. 

In  addition,  definitions  of  terms  frequently  used,  life- 
saving devices,  fire  extinguishing  equipment,  flame  ar- 
restors and  ventilation  and  the  use  of  lights  and  sounding 
devices  were  studied. 

* * * 

We  do  not  own  the  world;  our  place  in  it  is  merely  leased  to  us 
by  nature.  If  we  persist  in  waging  war  against  our  landlord  . . . 
if  we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  world  to  a sterile 
desert  . . . our  lease  will  soon  expire— Roy  Pinney,  National 
Wildlife. 
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^eact  beaded 

By  EDWIN  L ATTS 


MAKE  JIGS  like  these  at  home  for  less  than  a nickel  each. 


The  lead  headed  jig  is  one  of  the  best  year-round  lures 
that  can  be  used  in  Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams. 
Whether  you  are  seeking  trout  in  April,  bass  in  July,  or 
walleye  in  November,  the  jig  is  sure  to  produce  results. 

The  main  body  of  the  jig  is  composed  of  lead.  The  tail 
section  can  be  made  from  a variety  of  materials.  My  own 
preference  is  tied  from  skunk  tail,  bucktail,  or  grizzly  bear 
hair;  nylon  material  or  maribou  will  also  suffice. 

Jigs  vary  in  weight  from  miniature  sixteenth-ounce  lures 
to  baits  weighing  over  one-half  ounce.  The  smallest  sizes 
are  excellent  for  panfish  and  trout;  for  bass  and  walleye 
the  quarter-ounce  size  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Occa- 
sionally a larger  size  is  needed  if  the  water  is  extremely 
deep  or  swift. 

Jigs  can  be  fished  with  the  same  tackle  you  normally 
use  for  other  artificial  lures.  I prefer  a seven  foot  medium 
action  spinning  rod  and  open  face  reel,  loaded  with  six 
or  eight  pound  test  line.  However,  a spin-cast  or  bait 
casting  outfit  will  also  work  satisfactorily. 

On  occasions  I have  used  a fly  rod  to  fish  jigs  for  trout 
in  small  streams.  This  is  done  by  throwing  the  lure  up- 
stream and  working  it  along  the  bottom  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a nymph  is  fished.  This  method  can  be  deadly 
during  the  early  part  of  season. 

In  the  larger  streams  and  rivers  the  jig  is  cast  either 
directly  across  or  slightly  upstream  and  allowed  to  settle 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  retrieved  by  raising  the  rod  tip  a foot 
or  more  and  then  reeling  in  the  slack  line.  By  repeating 
this  procedure  the  lure  is  given  a skipping  motion  across 
the  river  bottom. 

I have  never  been  sure  what  a fish  thinks  the  jig  is 
imitating.  Perhaps  a bass  or  walleye  mistakes  it  for  a 
sacred  crawfish  or  minnow  seeking  refuge  among  the  rocks. 
Possibly  a trout  would  think  it  was  a small  crawfish  or 
nymph  struggling  to  get  off  the  bottom  and  metamorphize. 
Maybe  it  is  none  of  the  things  mentioned;  the  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  they  will  fool  fish. 

You  can  expect  to  lose  a lot  of  jigs  in  a day’s  outing 
since  they  are  constantly  bouncing  over  rocks  and  other 
snags.  However,  one  consolation  to  the  high  number  of 
losses  is  that  they  only  cost  from  a half  to  a third  the  price 
of  other  lures.  Better  yet,  why  not  make  your  own  as 
shown  here  and  have  really  economical  lures? 


TOOLS  and  ingredients  needed  to  manufacture  your  own  jigs:  A 
mold,  jig  hooks,  some  old  lead,  a ladle,  paint,  nylon  thread,  and 
the  material  for  the  tail. 


LEAD  CAN  BE  HEATED  over  an  ordinary  kitchen  stove.  Then  it  is 
poured  into  the  cavities  in  the  mold. 


PLASTIC  ENAMEL  should  be  used  to  paint  the  body  since  it  does  not 
chip  readily.  Use  dull  colors  for  low,  clear  water;  brighter  colors  are 
best  during  high  water  periods. 


PLACE  THE  JIG  BODY  in  a fly  vise,  select  the  material  for  the  tail, 
and  tie  with  nylon  thread.  Clear  fingernail  polish  should  be  used  to 
seal  the  wrapping. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  HELP  ELK  COUNTY 

ANGLERS  ON  FISHING  PROJECT 

• 

Boy  Scouts  and  their  leaders  from  Allegheny  County 
have  given  a fine  helping  hancfto  the  Elk  County  Angler’s 
Club  in  their  conservation  work  on  Big  Mill  Creek.  The 
project  is  designed  to  give  the  angling  public  a better 
fishing  stream. 

The  object  was  to  install  certain  stream  improvement  de- 
vices on  Big  Mill  Creek,  in  the  nature  of  wire  gabions, 
which  are  large  wire  baskets  filled  with  rock  and  installed 
in  the  streams  by  way  of  deflector  dams,  “V”  dams  and 
crescent  dams.  These  devices  will  prevent  erosion  of  the 
banks  and  make  a swifter  flow  of  water,  increase  oxygen 
content  as  well  as  provide  riffles  to  improve  fishing. 

Cooperating  in  the  work  were  — The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

PARADOX 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm 
The  early  fish  watches  it  squirm, 

The  early  angler  dangles  the  bait— 

For  the  bird,  it's  still  early— 

For  the  fish,  it's  too  late! 

— Lois  Bevan 


The  Litterers  Will  Bury  You 

This  year’s  highway  litter,  laid  end  to  end,  would  bury  the 
3,000-mile  highway  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  a foot 
deep  in  paper  trash,  bottles,  cans,  garbage  and  such  assorted 
trash  as  auto  parts  and  old  mattresses,  reports  Keep  America 
Beautiful,  Inc. 

The  illustration  is  based  on  an  estimate  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  that  up  to  20  million  cubic  yards  of  litter  will 
be  dumped  this  year  on  the  nation’s  highways. 

And  it  will  cost  taxpayers  more  than  five  hundred  million 
dollars  to  clean  up  the  mess  this  year  alone! 

Just  think  what  that  $500  million  could  do  in  terms  of  better 
roads,  more  schools,  new  sewage  plants  or  lower  taxes. 


STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  project  on  Little  Martins  Creek,  Northampton 
County  is  a cooperative  conservation  job  with  the  Lower  Mount  Bethel 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  Troop  75,  Boy  Scouts  of  America  participating 
and  sharing  the  work  load. 
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^remmine 

By  MARION  LIVELY 

Being  a woman  fisherman  has  some  fringe  benefits— I’m 
often  the  lone  woman  on  fishing  trips  and  during  the  year 
I usually  attend  several  meetings  where  the  ratio  of  men 
to  women  is  approximately  twenty-five  to  one.  Well,  by 
the  time  the  evening  is  over,  I usually  feel  like  a cross 
between  the  belle  of  the  ball  and  a Den  Mother.  Actually, 
I guess  I’m  sort  of  a latter-day  Beatrix  Fairfax.  At  any 
rate.  I’m  frequently  asked  for  advice.  No,  not  what  pat- 
tern do  I prefer  to  use  to  imitate  the  Grannom  Caddis,  or 
do  I think  the  Green  Drake  hatch  will  take  place  on 
Penn’s  Creek  this  weekend.  Oh,  no,  not  easy  questions 
like  that;  I’m  supposed  to  be  the  expert  on  wives! 

Well,  men,  if  your  wife  objects  to  being  left  alone  with 
the  kiddies  every  weekend  while  you’re  off  fishing  with  the 
boys,  let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  not  alone;  it’s  a wide- 
spread problem  among  the  fishing  fraternity.  But  don’t 
expect  me  to  take  sides.  I have  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  the  fishing  widow.  After  all,  I’ve  been  left  behind  a 
few  times  myself.  There  are  times  when  at  least  one  par- 
ent (guess  who?)  has  to  supervise  the  birthday  party  or 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  PTA  gala.  So  Mother  stays 
home,  feeling  rather  neglected  and  put-upon.  It’s  mis- 
erable, and  I can  only  think  of  one  thing  that  is  worse; 
that’s  having  Father  develop  a guilty  conscience  and  de- 
cide to  stay  home  too.  Catastrophe!  Such  listlessness, 
such  moping,  such  pacing  from  room  to  room,  such  a piti- 
ful expression,  such  an  explosive  temper,  such  beautiful 
weather!  Staying  home  alone  is  not  much  fun,  but  stay- 
ing home  with  a husband  who  would  obviously  prefer 
to  be  out  on  the  stream  is  patently  impossible.  And  so, 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  stay  at  home  a couple  of  week- 
ends. After  that  I can  almost  guarantee  that  your  wife 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  leave  on  your  next  trip.  She 
may  even  suggest  it! 
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NINETEEN  FISH  ENTERED  IN  POTTER  COUNTY  TROUT  CONTEST 


Nineteen  fish  were  entered  in  the  1964  Big  Trout  Con- 
test in  Potter  County.  Winners  were  awarded  a total  of 
$125  in  cash  and  merchandise  prizes.  Orin  K.  Smitt, 
Eldred,  collected  a check  for  $25  from  the  Black  Forest 
Conservation  Association  with  second  prize  of  $10  going 
to  Ed  Ayers,  Coudersport  for  a 19/2-inch  brown  trout 
weighing  three  pounds,  nine  ounces,  caught  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River. 


BIGGEST  TROUT  entered  in  the  contest  was  this  25-inch  brown  caught 
by  Orin  Smith,  Eldred,  in  Oswayo  Creek. 


THIS  23-INCH  RAINBOW  won  a $25  cash  prize  for  David  Chmielewski, 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  caught  in  Lyman  Lake. 


CITATION  BASS,  in  a big  catch  by  Edward  Friedline,  RD  1,  York 
Springs,  Pa.,  included  (left  to  right  on  photo)  20’/4-inch,  4 ’/2-lbs.; 
20%-inch,  4-Ibs.;  18Vi-incher,  1 8-incher  and  two  14-inchers  weighing 
a combined  17’/2  pounds.  Declared  Mr.  Friedline — "Who  said  w© 
had  to  go  to  Canada  or  elsewhere  if  we  wanted  to  catch? 
What's  wrong  with  the  lakes  and  streams  in  our  good  old  PA.? 
But,  I admit  you  must  go  after  them  . . . they  won't  come  looking 
for  you!"— photo  by  Spofts  Gun  & Tackle  Shop,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


When  on  a camping  trip,  coat  with  laundry  soap  the  out- 
sides and  bottoms  of  pots  and  pans  used  over  a campfire.  Soot 
will  wash  off  easily. 


On  a vacation  trip  take  along  mesh  bags  used  for  oranges 
or  potatoes.  They  make  practical  beach  bags  for  childrens 
sand  toys  and  balls.  The  bags  with  toys  can  be  washed  in 
the  water  when  ready  to  leave  the  beach. 


LAKE  JEAN,  Luzerne  County,  yielded  this  27-inch,  12-pound  muskel- 
iunge  to  Jack  Gearhart,  Berwick,  Pa.,  believed  to  be  the  second 
muskie  caught  from  the  area. 


There  are  two  reasons  for  the  proverbial  persistence  of 
anglers.  The  first  is  that  the  fish  are  biting;  the  second  is  that 
they  are  not.  Either  is  a sufficient  justification  for  fishing  a 
little  longer.— Fred  Steever. 
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iTEP  RIGHT  UP  FOLKS  . . . and  get  your  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Left 
o right— Mike  Choberka,  security  guard  at  Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Pa., 
tands  by  as  Morris  Meyer,  Charlotte  Hafich  and  Marlene  McMorran 
jreet  customers  at  special  booth  as  part  of  new  promotion  program 
n cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Eynon  is  a 
lew  agent  in  the  project. 


Dear  Editor: 

Enclosed  is  a photograph  of  myself  waiting  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  magazine.  As  you  well  know,  no  fishing  trip  is 
'omplete  without  first  consulting  the  Angler  and  getting  the 
I low,  why  and  where  of  fishing.  It  is  a tremendous  magazine. 

Now  in  my  70’s,  I “Grandpap  Jake”  as  I am  called  by  my 
nany  friends  and  neighbors,  cannot  get  out  to  my  favorite 
ponds  and  streams  as  I once  did  but  now  rely  on  the  “Angler” 
or  angling  pleasure.  As  the  photo  plainly  shows,  I am  waiting 
or  the  Angler. 

Yours, 

Jacob  A.  Chevinsky 

Haddock,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


In  the  past  100  years  water  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  has  risen 
from  a few  gallons  a day  per  person  to  about  700  gallons  daily 
per  person.  It  takes  an  ocean  of  water  to  maintain  our  jobs— 
1,400  gallons  to  produce  a dollar’s  worth  of  steel;  nearly  200 
gallons  for  a dollar  s worth  of  paper;  500  gallons  to  manufacture 
i yard  of  wool  and  320  gallons  to  make  a ton  of  aluminum. 
Water  quality  and  quantity  requires  careful  planning  and  only 
dean  water  will  do  for  most  of  our  needs.  The  water  supply 
aiust  be  protected  to  keep  it  clean  or  it  must  be  treated  each 
time  it  is  used  until  it  is  clean.— John  Hunt. 


rfeUUttoKot  @UattoH  rfwwicU 

Thomas  J.  Sturgeon,  Clalrton,  Pa. — 20-inch,  4-lb.,  2 oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  County. 

William  R.  Moose,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.— 21 ’A-inch,  4-lb.,  9-oz.,  small- 
mouth bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Dauphin  County. 

Ralph  Myers,  Fairchance,  Pa.— 38’/4-inch,  17-lb.,  northern  pike, 

Youghiogheny  Dam,  Somerset  County. 

Albert  R.  Gretz,  Jr.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.— 22-inch,  5 ’/2-lb.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Allegheny  River,  Warren  County. 

Dan  Stiles,  Indiana,  Pa.— 47’/2-inch,  25-lb.,  musky,  Allegheny  River, 
Forest  County. 

H.  A.  McCoy,  Verona,  Pa.— 47-inch,  18-lb.,  musky,  Tionesta  Dam, 
Forest  County. 

Larry  Pierce,  Pleasantville,  Pa.— 48’/2-inch,  27-lb.,  musky,  Tionesta 
Dam,  Forest  County. 

Dick  Wirth,  Rocky  Grove,  Pa.— 30%-inch,  10V2-lb.,  walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  County. 


Robert  Bogdon,  New  Castle,  Pa.— 21-inch,  4-lb., 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass. 

Robert  Anderson,  Franklin,  Pa.— 21-inch,  5-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass. 

Robert  Anderson,  Franklin,  Pa.— 20%-inch,  4-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass, 

Dan  Molitoris,  Tionesta,  Pa.— 21  ’/2-inch,  4'/2-lb., 

Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass. 

H.  L.  McDowell,  Brookville,  Pa.— 22%-inch,  4'/2-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass. 

H.  L.  McDowell,  Brookville,  Pa.— 20-inch,  4-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass, 

H.  L.  McDowell,  Brookville,  Pa.— 22-inch,  4’/2-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass, 

Homer  Baxter,  Monongahela,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb., 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass. 

J.  H.  Wood,  Tionesta,  Pa.— 21-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass,  Tionesta 
Dam,  Forest  County. 

Otto  Becker,  Johnstown,  Pa.— 21 ’/2-inch,  4'/2-lb., 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

smallmouth 

bass, 

Christofer  F.  Elbert,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 20'/4-inch,  4-lb., 

smallmouth 

black 

bass,  Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County. 

Judith  Warwick,  Center  Valley,  Pa.— 25’A-inch,  3%-lb.,  chain  pickerel, 
Pecks  Pond,  Pike  County. 

R.  T.  German,  Sr.,  Smethport,  Pa.— 17-inch,  2-lb.,  13-oz.,  brook  trout, 
Lyman  Run  Dam,  Potter  County. 

George  Rose,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 21%-inch,  5-lb.,  2-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Phila.  Sub.  Water  Co.  Dam,  Montgomery  County. 

Paul  Dickes,  Levittown,  Pa. — 28-inch,  5'/4-lb.,  pickerel.  Manor  Lake, 
Bucks  County. 

Harold  F.  Bonham,  Kingston,  Pa.— 23'/2-inch,  6-lb.,  15-oz.,  largemouth 
bass,  Svlan  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  already  received  two  Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation 
Awards  and  sending  in  a third  for  Yellow  Perch.  It  goes  to 
show  that  giving  a person  an  incentive  to  fish  for  larger  fish 
makes  him  concentrate  his  efforts  on  doing  a better  job  of  his 
fishing. 

Years  back  I used  to  get  non-resident  licenses  for  New  York 
and  Canada  but  have  dropped  it  as  a waste  of  time,  now 
concentrate  on  Pennsylvania  waters.  If  a person  fishes  as  hard 
there  as  he  does  when  he  travels  to  these  far-off  places  he 
can  really  succeed  in  having  good  sport.  The  last  two  years 
have  been  the  most  successful  trout  and  bass  seasons  in  20 
years.  Many  of  the  trout  and  bass  are  not  “Citation”  fish  but 
they  are  still  fine  specimens.  Panfishing  is  on  the  upswing  in 
our  area  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a fine  ice  fishing  season. 
Joseph  Racavich 
Secretary 

Lackawanna  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
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* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Under  a new  plan  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  who  have  sold  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  or  more  subscriptions,  will  be 
listed  in  future  issues. 


Susquehanna  County— Linus  Moore’s  Sports 
Shop,  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  . Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 

IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR,  | 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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'Knati  (a  'Kttaw 


FeW  ordinary  knots  will  hold  in  slippery  monofilament, 
and  many  will  greatly  weaken  the  knotted  material.  For 
this  reason  a number  of  special  knots  have  been  adopted 
by  anglers.  There’s  at  least  one  good  knot  for  every  pur- 
pose. On  the  left  are  three  you  will  find  useful  and 
dependable. 

perfection  LOOP— This  one  is  used  for  making  a loop  in 
the  end  of  a line  or  leader.  Pass  the  end  beneath  the 
standing  part  twice,  then  between  the  two  loops  thus 
formed.  While  holding  it  in  place  with  one  hand  pull 
the  topmost  loop  through  the  other  to  make  the  final  loop. 
Pull  tight  and  trim  the  end. 

IMPROVED  JAM  KNOT— This  is  a popular  knot  for  tying  snaps, 
swivels,  hooks  and  flies  with  ringed  (not  turned  up  or 
down)  eyes,  etc.,  to  line  or  leader.  It  can  be  used  on 
turned  up  or  turned  down  eyes,  but  I prefer  the  Turle 
knot  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  the  illustration  shows  the  tip 
wound  around  the  line  or  leader,  then  inserted  through 
the  loop  at  the  eye.  In  many  cases  it  is  easier  to  hold  the 
doubled  line  in  one  hand  and  twist  the  hook  or  snap  for 
the  desired  number  of  turns. 

The  knot  shown  in  Figure  1,  if  pulled  tight,  would 
result  in  the  common  jam  knot.  Because  this  knot  occa- 
sionally slips  it  is  “improved”  by  tucking  the  end  under 
the  part  that  is  brought  forward.  Tighten  carefully,  push- 
ing the  coils  against  the  ring  as  you  tug  on  the  end  to 
take  up  the  slack.  Cut  off  the  end. 

NAIL  KNOT— This  knot  neatly  and  permanently  joins  the 
butt  of  the  leader  to  the  end  of  the  fly  line.  A tapered 
cut  nail  or  similar  tapered  object  is  held  between  the 
overlapping  ends  of  line  and  leader.  Allow  plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  work  with. 

• Wrap  the  end  of  the  leader  back  over  itself,  the  line, 

; and  the  nail  for  six  turns,  then  push  the  end  back  under 
the  coils.  Pull  the  emerging  tip  snug,  then  work  the  nail 
out  from  between  the  line  and  leader,  taking  up  the  slack 
by  pulling  on  both  ends  of  the  leader  as  you  withdraw 
it.  Push  the  coils  together  neatly  with  your  thumbnail 
before  the  final  tightening.  This  can  be  done  very  easily 
by  pulling  the  short  end  of  the  leader  with  a pair  of 
i pliers  while  holding  the  other  tightly  in  the  other  hand. 

1 Cut  off  the  ends  of  line  and  leader  close  to  the  knot. 

A final  note:  Practice  tying  these  knots  until  you  can 
j make  a neat  job  of  it,  or  cut  out  these  diagrams  and 
i carry  them  in  your  tackle  box  or  fishing  vest. 

I * * * 

To  store  your  fly  lines  over  the  winter  coil  them  loosely 
on  a newspaper,  then  cover  with  another  newspaper.. 
Leaving  them  on  the  reel  will  result  in  annoying  kinks. 

Moth  crystals  will  ruin  most  plastic  boxes.  Store  your 
flies  in  glass  jars. 


Zke  Wonderful  World  of  fee  Jlski 


Twenty-two-year-old  Miss  Margie  Hollinger,  of  Lemoyne,  Pa.,  uses  a large  scale  validation  sticker  to 
remind  boaters  to  get  their  applications  in  early  for  the  1965-66  season  and  avoid  the  rush.  A graduate 
of  Elizabethtown  College  and  a teacher  at  the  Manor  School,  in  New  Cumberland,  Miss  Hollinger  has  a 
variety  of  outside  interests  including,  of  course,  boating,  water  skiing  and  swimming. — Bob  Miller  Photo. 
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TYER'S  DELIGHT! 

Large  snowflakes  are  descending  past  the  windows— 
Jack  Frost  starts  ice  designs  on  the  window  glass.  It’s  very 
cold  outside— pile  more  wood  on  the  fire.  Tune-in  favorite 
opera  or  symphony. 

Take  piece  of  nylon  tying  thread  and  attach  hackle 
pliers  to  one  end.  Untwist  strands  at  the  other  end,  hold 
one  strand  in  one  hand  and  two  strands  in  the  other  hand. 
Pull  apart  on  strands  and  allow  pliers  to  rotate.  When  the 
single  strand  untwists  detach  pliers  and  attach  them  to  the 
two  strands.  Pull  these  apart  and  allow  them  to  untwist. 
These  very  fine  strands  of  thread  are  used  for  tying  with 
smoothest  finishes  of  the  heads.  Nylon  thread  is  ideal  as 
it’s  strong,  holds  tightly  regardless  of  moisture  content,  and 
does  not  decay. 

For  floaters  the  fine  Scotch  Hook,  5029T,  is  used.  Gaelic 
Supreme  7029T  is  used  on  other  trout  lures.  Quality  hooks 
are  quite  essential. 

When  preparing  dubbing  arrange  fur  in  narrow  strip, 
tapered  evenly  from  thin  to  thick.  After  spinning  fur  on 
thread  tie  on  the  small  end,  then  wrap  (without  over- 
wrapping) around  hook  shank.  When  tying  on  the  dub- 


bing allow  short  end  of  material  to  extend  to  near  eye, 
so  the  entire  wrapping  can  be  made  over  the  short  end. 
This  method  eliminates  hump  in  the  dubbing  near  hook 
bend,  and  leaves  the  body  delicately  tapered. 

When  blending  furs  lay  portions  together,  mix,  pull 
apart,  lay  together  again,  etc.  Add  portions  to  give  de- 
sired coloration.  Some  furs  are  easily  spun  on  thread,  as 
red  fox  or  mole.  Seal  and  polar  bear  furs  are  lively, 
translucent,  but  stiff  and  difficult  to  spin  on  thread.  It’s 
usually  best  to  mix  fine-soft  fur  of  red  fox  or  bay  lynx  with 
coarse-stiff  furs.  A bay  lynx  tail  has  all  natural  shades 
from  white,  light  cream— through  to  the  darkest  browns 
and  black. 

Rabbit  fur  has  a truly  magical  appeal  to  trout,  and  if 
only  one  fur  was  used  it  would  be  that  from  the  cottontail. 
Mole  is  also  one  of  the  very  appealing  furs.  Mole  fur  is 
soft  and  fine,  easily  spun  on  thread,  and  has  a wonderful 
luster  that  may  make  the  burrowing  Talpidae  actually 
glisten  in  darkness  of  their  home,  or  in  a DARK  recess  ol 
the  stream.  Coarse  guard  hair,  as  on  polar  bear  and  musk 
rat,  is  usually  removed  before  spinning  a dubbing;  how 
ever,  rabbit  is  an  important  exception  and  guard  hai) 
should  be  left  in  the  fur. 
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Fur  is  the  best  body  material  as  the  outer  covering  of 
insects,  nymphs,  larvae,  crustaceans,  etc.,  is  a horny 
substance  called  chitin,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  furs 
are  chitin  in  handy-threaded  form.  While  dyed  fur  may 
not  be  inferior  we  use  the  natural  wherever  possible,  even 
with  considerable  loss  in  realistic  limitations  as  to  colora- 
tion. As  on  our  Larval  Patterns,  tinsel  can  be  used  to 
greatly  enhance  fur  dubbing— one  reason  the  Patterns  are 
so  deadly.  Quill  from  gamecock  hackle  makes  fairly 
productive  bodies,  and  condor  quill  is  really  first-class. 

“What’re  these  things  you’ve  been  tying?” 

“Artistic  creations— tyer’s  delight!” 

“Will  trout  take  them?” 

The  snow  starts  turning  to  sleet  with  staccato  pattering 
on  the  windows— then  the  rains— and  then,  SPRING! 


DEADLY  PATTERNS 

While  midge  flies  are  very  small,  22-20-18,  midge  larvae 
are  much  larger,  16-14.  The  larvae  and  flies  are  very 
important  fish  food  in  lakes  and  streams.  During  storms 
we  observed  sheets  of  tiny  flies  huddling  together  near 
shore  under  protection  of  heavy  foliage.  Violent  wind  was 
sweeping  them  from  wide-open  spaces  of  lake  under  carpet 
of  foliage.  Fish  were  gorging  themselves  by  merely  swim- 
ming through  the  midge-masses,  and  soon  had  enough 
food  for  the  day,  perhaps  for  a week.  Any  wonder  fishing 
is  often  poor  immediately  after  storms. 

Mass-feeding  as  in  lakes  is  difficult  to  see  in  moving  water 
of  streams;  however,  trout  gorge  on  midge  larvae  as  the 
small  worms  start  wriggling  from  bottom  toward  surface. 
The  large  trout  practically  subsist  on  larvae,  seldom  ex- 
posing themselves  by  taking  flies  on  the  surface. 

Here  are  the  deadly  Patterns,  tied  on  size  16  and  14 
hooks. 

BLACK  LARVA  #1— Favorite  weaklight  lure 
Orange  thread  (allow  wraps  of  thread  to  show  on  hook 
bend),  tie  on  dubbing  of  black  fur  at  hook  bend  and  allow 
dubbing  to  hang.  Tie  on  oval  silver  tinsel  at  hook  bend 
with  short  end  extending  to  near  eye.  Wrap  tinsel  (3  or 
4 wraps)  and  tie  off.  By  wrapping  tinsel  over  itself  body  is 
kept  uniform  in  size  along  shank.  Wrap  dubbing  as  a rib 
BETWEEN  WRAPS  of  tinsel  and  tie  off.  Enlarge  wrap- 
ping of  tying  thread  for  the  head.  Use  medium  tinsel  on 
14  and  small  tinsel  with  rib  of  sparse  dubbing  on  16. 

GREY  LARVA— Primrose  thread,  rib  of  mole  fur  dubbing, 
and  body  of  oval  silver  tinsel. 

YELLOW  LARVA— Yellow  thread,  rib  of  yellow  seal0  or 
— 

0 Mixed  with  some  light  bay  lynx  or  belly  fur  of  red  fox- 
blending  gives  natural-fleshy  coloration. 


polar  bear0  fur  dubbing  and  body  of  oval  silver  tinsel. 
Yellow  Larva  doubles  for  freshwater  shrimp,  a trout’s 
delight! 

GREEN  LARVA— Green  thread,  rib  of  green  seal0  or  polar 
bear0  fur  dubbing  and  body  of  oval  silver  tinsel. 

RED  LARVA— Scarlet  thread,  rib  of  claret  seal0  or  polar 
bear0  fur  dubbing  and  body  of  oval  silver  tinsel. 

BROWN  LARVA— Fiery  brown  thread,  rib  of  dark  brown 
bay  lynx  tail  fur  dubbing  and  body  of  oval  gold  tinsel. 
Brown  Larva  doubles  for  the  streamlined,  free-ranging 
nymphs,  and  it’s  often  more  productive  than  Brown 
Hackle. 

BLACK  LARVA  #2— Favorite  sunny  day  lure 
Same  as  #1,  except  omit  tinsel  and  clip  black  hackle  about 
U"  to  Is",  similar  to  Black  Nymph,  Page  38,  “As  Mr.  Trout 
Likes  ’Em”.  Tie  on  tip  end  of  hackle  at  hook  bend  and 
allow  hackle  to  hang.  Tie  on  black  fur  dubbing,  wrap  and 
tie  off.  Spirally  wrap  hackle  (3  or  4 wraps)  over  dubbing 
near  to  eye  and  tie  off.  Any  long  fibers  should  be  clipped 
approximately  one-half  of  hook  gap. 

THE  FISH  FLY 

What  could  be  more  appetizing  for  a fish  than  a big, 
juicy  fish  fly?  For  many  years  we’ve  been  trying  to  tie 
a productive  imitation  of  the  Fish  Fly  (Chauliodes  ser- 
ricornis).  Conventional  wings  were  tried  and  finally 
discarded  as  being  too  coarse  and  opaque.  The  IMPRES- 
SIONISTIC wings  (see  below)  really  solved  the  problem. 
Undoubtedly  the  coarse  heavy  wing  materials  on  lures 
seriously  reduce  their  productivity.  Matter-of-fact,  except 
for  tiny  translucent  hackle  tips  on  Black  Stone,  we  use 
the  impressionistic  wings  on  our  regular  killers.  The  old- 
fashioned  coarse  wings  may  captivate  anglers,  but  not 
wary  brown  trout.  We  also  reduced  the  lure  to  a size  10, 
as  the  browns  often  detect  artificiality  of  larger  lures  in 
daylight. 


The  Fish  Fly  is  a large  succulent  insect  that  appeals  to 
the  large  succulent  brown  trout,  and  the  insect  is  often 
seen  flying  sluggishly  along  the  stream.  Poor  thing— it  just 
manages  to  keep  flying,  always  appearing  about  to  land 
on  the  water  and  be  gobbled-up  by  a trout.  The  Fish  Fly 
has  a black  body.  The  wings  are  also  black  with  a white 
patch  in  the  front  wing,  and  the  wings  are  sprinkled  with 
white  dots. 

HOOK— 10  regular  or  x fine. 

THREAD— Gold  nylon. 

TAIL— None 

WINGS  & LEGS— Creamy-white  size  12  badger  and 
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size  10  black  hackle.  Tie-in  tips  of  the  hackles  at 
hook-bend,  and  let  them  hang  while  body  is 
wrapped. 

BODY— Dubbing  of  black  (dyed)  polar  bear  hair. 
After  body  has  been  completed,  wrap  badger 
hackle  with  three  or  four  tight  turns  around  body 
to  front  of  body  and  tie-off  the  hackle.  Wrap  black 
hackle  over  the  badger  hackle  and  tie-off.  The 
mixture  of  creamy-white  and  black  hackle  fibers 
gives  a mottled  effect  that  imitates  the  wings  of  the 
Fish  Fly. 


Fish  Flies  do  not  hatch  en  masse  as  Mayflies— there  is 
not  the  pre-flight  nymphal  activity  in  the  water  as  a signal 
for  trout  to  move  up  and  sip  the  flies— so  trout  must  be 
constantly  alert  or  miss  a solitary  Fish  Fly  being  carried 
along  by  the  current.  The  old  wary  browns  usually  rest 
in  front  of  boulders  and  are  first  in  the  food  lane— just  in 
case. 

When  fishing  the  Fish  Fly  there’s  no  particular  concern 
whether  it  floats  or  sinks;  it’s  deadly  on  a natural-drift  at 
any  water  level.  Trout  may  take  the  Fish  Fly  lure  for  a 
Fish  Fly,  water  bug,  June  bug,  cricket,  beetle  or  the  Fish 
Fly  Larva— alias  trout  hellgrammite.  Add  some  lead  to 
leader  when  imitating  the  Larva.  If  long  surface  floats 
are  desirable  tie  the  lure  on  x fine  hook. 

The  Fish  Fly  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  our  favorite 
all-season  lures.  Whip-up  a few  with  the  impressionistic 
wings  and  snag  a trophy  brown. 


RABBIT-FUR  MAGIC 

There  are  more  “chewed-up”  imitations  of  March  Brown 
Nymph  in  our  collection  of  valuable  souvenirs  than  any 
other  lure.  This  is  not  too  surprising,  merely  inevitable, 
because  all  these  souvenirs  have  bodies  of  rabbit  fur. 

The  boys  and  1 spent  several  years  examining  streams 
for  nymphs  and  larvae.  Before  releasing  them  they  were 
placed  in  white  porcelain  pan  of  water  so  their  movements 
and  colorations  could  be  observed.  Our  prize  find  was 
March  Brown  Nymph  with  light  amber  gills  on  sides  of 
body.  These  gills  were  in  continuous  undulating  motion, 
even  when  the  Nymph  was  at  rest.  Upper  half  from  skin 
or  outer  part  of  rabbit  fur  makes  an  excellent  imitation 
in  color  and  life-like  motion  in  water  of  gills  and  body. 
We  tried  other  body  materials  for  the  MBN,  but  they 
were  not  even  a close  match  for  rabbit  fur. 

We  also  found  several  kinds  and  sizes  of  stone  nymphs, 
tiger  stone,  creeper,  and  water  cricket— some  that  measured 
1JS".  We  experimented  with  imitations  of  the  stone 
nymphs,  but  finally  discarded  them  as  very  poor  lures. 
We  used  the  MBN  imitation  as  double  for  the  stone 
nymphs.  The  dark-brown  bay  lynx  tail-hair  wing  on  MBN 
gave  this  lure  a dark  back  in  imitation  of  stone  nymphs. 

Our  12"  x 14"  stream  chart  with  cross  section  repre- 
senting riffle,  run,  pool,  sunken  log,  leafdrift,  etc.,  shows 
we  tied  thirty-seven  imitations  of  nymphs  and  larvae,  and 
these  were  attached  to  section  of  stream  chart  they  in- 
habited. The  display  definitely  fixed  in  our  minds  the  im- 
portant nymphs  that  live  in  each  section  of  a stream. 
However,  only  a few  of  the  imitations  ever  proved  of 
value  as  fish-takers,  and  the  stand-out  was  MBN. 
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Exploration  of  streams  revealed  some  interesting  in- 
labitants.  The  shy,  slender  damselfly  nymph  walked  back- 
yard with  mincing  steps.  The  chunky,  vicious  dragonfly 
lymph  had  membranous  flap  covering  his  face  like  a 
nasked  bandit.  The  water  worm  or  crane  fly  larva 
vriggled  continuously  as  if  in  a hurry  to  go  places,  al- 
hough  he  actually  stayed  in  one  spot— because  the 
■ounterend  movements  eliminated  any  progress.  Current 
inally  carried  away  the  wriggling  phenomenon  to  lodge- 
aent  in  another  leafdrift  or  stomach  of  a fish. 

Experiments  have  always  continued  and  probably 
lways  will.  However,  in  recent  years  we  have  settled 
luite  definitely  for  the  rabbit  fur  in  hook  sizes  18,  16,  14, 
2,  and  10— with  our  MBN  pattern  evolving  to  just  a body 
f rabbit  fur  and  a few  brown  partridge  hackle  fibers  for 
tail.  The  body  is  tied  thick  by  using  sticky  rod  varnish  on 
bread  and  overlapping  the  dubbing.  Perish  the  thought— 
y fishing  the  five  sizes  all  the  time  one  might  easily 
tecome  a fish  hog! 

Catches  of  trout  on  March  Brown  Nymph  have  been 
ihenomenal,  hardly  creditable  except  for  the  body  of 
abbit  fur. 

DARK  NYMPH -SIZES  10,  12,  14,  16,  18 
For  April,  May,  June  trout  fishing 


HOOKS— Regular 

HOOKS— 2x  fine 

AIL 

Few  partridge 
hackle  fibers 

Few  blue  dun  hackle 
fibers 

DDY 

Dubbing  rabbit  un- 
der-fur 

Dubbing  muskrat 
under-fur 

IACKLE 

Half-dozen  par- 
tridge fibers 

Small-size  blue  dun 
(two-turns) 

LIGHT  NYMPH-SIZES  18,  16,  14,  12,  10 
For  June,  July,  August  trout  fishing 

HOOKS— Regular 

HOOKS— 2x  fine 

AIL 

Few  ginger  hackle 
fibers 

Few  ginger  hackle 
fibers 

■ODY 

Dubbing  mixture 
rabbit  outer-fur 

and  red  fox  belly 
fur 

Dubbing  bay  lynx 
tail  fur 

[ACKLE 

S m a 1 1 - s i z e ginger 
(two  turns) 

Small -size  ginger 
(two  turns) 

Please  note  overlapping  in  June— no  special  problem, 
however.  Merely  switch  patterns  as  well  as  size.  Size  is 
very  important,  whereas  the  patterns  may  be  equally 
effective.  Perhaps  reason  an  authority  could  count  10,000 
patterns. 

During  early  season  start  with  size  10  and  work  down 
to  18.  However,  when  water  temperature  is  around  45 
degrees  start  with  the  18.  After  June  reverse  the  sizes, 
try  18,  16,  14,  12,  then  10.  Sizes  18,  16,  14  in  Light  seem 
to  be  the  best  after  first  of  July,  certainly  during  August. 

If  you  wish  to  fish  all  season  with  one  size  use  12-day- 
after-day  it’s  hard  to  beat.  When  one  weight  hook  is  used 
make  it  2x  fine  for  the  surface  feeders,  and  attach  lead  to 
leader  when  needed  to  fish  the  FEEDINC  LE\  EL. 

Just  match  the  SIZE  in  Dark  or  Light  for  dark  or  light 
nymphs-inseets. 

Inquiries  on  fly  materials,  patterns,  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor. 
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CL  minnow  CLnij^  OilwA,  %amsL 

By  KEEN  BUSS 
Chief 

Division  of  Research  and  Fish  Management 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


What  is  a minnow?  The  answer  may  surprise  you  but 
a minnow  is  not  just  any  small  fish  or  the  young  of  larger 
fish.  In  fact,  a minnow  may  be  large,  very  large,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  Colorado  squawfish  which  grows  up  to  40  or 
50  pounds.  The  large  minnow  with  which  all  Pennsylvania 
anglers  are  familiar  is  the  carp.  This  well  established  im- 
migrant to  the  United  States  has  been  taken  up  to  59/2 
pounds  in  this  country.  The  world’s  record  came  from 
South  Africa  and  balanced  out  at  8232  pounds.  The  largest 
native  Pennsylvania  minnow  is  the  fallfish  which  may 
reach  16  to  18  inches  and  is  considered  to  be  quite  a game 
fish  on  light  tackle  and  artificial  lures. 

Before  we  leave  the  impression  that  a fish  must  be  large 
to  be  a minnow,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  as  you  suspected 
in  the  first  place,  that  most  true  minnows  are  small.  Many 
of  these  little  fishes  such  as  the  blacknose  dace  of  our 
trout  streams  seldom  exceed  three  inches  in  length. 

Now  that  size  has  been  eliminated  as  a criteria  for  min- 
nows, how  is  a member  of  the  minnow  family  described? 
The  native  American  species  have  no  scales  on  the  head, 
a dorsal  fin  with  less  than  ten  soft  rays,  no  spines  in  the 
fins  and  no  teeth  in  the  jaws.  The  carp— not  an  American 
species  and  thus  an  exception  to  the  above  description— has 
a spine  in  the  first  ray  of  the  seventeen  ray  dorsal  fin  and 
in  the  first  ray  of  the  anal  fin. 

Don’t  worry  about  the  minnows  having  to  gum  their 
food  all  their  lives  because  of  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the 
jaws.  Nature  has  fitted  them  with  a set  of  teeth  (called 
pharyngeal  teeth)  deep  in  the  throat  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  esophagus.  These  deep-set  teeth  do  an  adequate  job 
of  grinding  the  ingested  food. 

To  complicate  the  classification  of  minnows,  or  the  fam- 
ily, Cyprinidae,  as  the  scientist  knows  them,  the  common 
names  do  not  always  contain  the  word  minnow  as  “fat- 
head minnow”  but  rather  they  may  be  called  dace,  shiners 
or  chubs.  The  species  of  shiners  are  most  confusing  and 
also  most  numerous.  There  are  99  species  called  shiners, 
35  species  designated  as  chubs  and  17  species  known  as 
dace  of  the  192  cyprinid  species  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Probably  more  people  are  familiar  with  the  golden 
shiner  than  any  other  minnow.  It  is  usually  very  numer- 
ous in  our  lakes  and  grows  to  be  about  ten  inches  in  length. 
This  is  the  minnow  most  commonly  sold  as  live  bait  by 
commercial  dealers  or  caught  on  kid-size  baits.  Many  spe- 
cies which  look  “chubby”  are  erroneously  called  chubs. 
The  true  chub  familiar  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  is  the 
creek  chub  which  may  reach  a size  of  10  to  12  inches.  It 
is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  native  minnows  and  is  often 
caught  by  anglers  or  used  for  bait.  Many  trout  fishermen 
are  familiar  with  the  dace  because  they  are  the  minnow 


of  our  trout  streams.  These  little  fish  sometimes  known  as 
“stripers”  are  often  brilliant  red  and  black  striped  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

No  article  on  minnows  would  be  complete  without  enu- 
merating the  little  fishes  which  people  think  are  minnows 
but  “ain’t.”  The  little  darters,  and  particularly  the  johnny 
darter  of  trout  streams,  are  often  thought  of  as  minnows. 
The  silversides,  sticklebacks,  killifishes,  herring,  smelt  and 
muddlers  are  not  minnows  but  are  in  separate  families.  A 
little  confusing  you  say.  Well  the  mudminnow  isn’t  a 
minnow  and  the  trout-perch  is  neither  a trout  nor  a perch. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  of  what  value  minnows  are? 
A few  of  the  larger  ones  are  caught  by  anglers  and  a few 
are  used  for  bait  but  what  about  the  myriad  of  lesser  ones 
which  populate  our  waters?  These  are  the  energy  con- 
verters which  eat  the  microscopic  animal  and  plant  life 
and  convert  it  into  a form  the  larger  animals  and  particu- 
larly the  game  fishes  can  eat.  They  are  the  link  in  Nature’s 
food  chain  between  the  product  of  the  sun’s  energy  and 
the  larger  fish. 

If  we  wish  to  make  martyrs  out  of  minnows,  we  could 
say  that  unless  they  sacrifice  their  lives  our  warm  water 
fishing  would  be  doomed.  So  be  kind  to  your  goldfish.  It, 
too,  is  a minnow— but  keep  it  in  the  fish  bowl. 


CREEK  CHUB 

Semotilus  atromaculatus 

The  creek  chub  is  bluish-olive  above  with  a faint  bluish- 
gray  lateral  line.  The  sides  below  the  lateral  line  are  gray, 
to  silvery.  There  is  a dark  bar  immediately  behind  the 
opercle  following  the  edge  of  the  gill  cover.  Maximum 
length,  about  twelve  inches. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  Black  spot  at  base  of  dorsal  fin  near  front. 

2.  Upper  jaw  extending  at  least  to  front  of  eye. 

3.  Scales  crowded  toward  head. 
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THE  DACES 

The  daces  are  the  colorful  little  minnows  which  are 
usually  so  abundant  in  our  trout  streams.  They  are  hardy 
little  fishes  that  are  so  colorful  in  breeding  season  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  These  minnows  are 
often  over-harvested  by  fishermen. 


BLACKNOSE  DACE 

Rhinichthys  atratulus 

This  minnow  is  probably  the  most  common  and  wide- 
spread of  the  daces.  The  back  is  blackish  and  the  sides 
are  light  with  a black  lateral  stripe  from  the  end  of  the 
nose  to  the  caudal  fin.  Spring  males  have  the  lower  fins 
orange  and  a little  red  on  lateral  band.  The  lining  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  silvery.  The  body  often  has  dark 
specklings.  Maximum  length,  about  four  inches. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  Black  spot  on  dorsal  fin. 

2.  Wide,  black  or  brown  lateral  stripe. 

3.  Dark  spot  on  caudal  fin. 


Rhinichthys  cataractae 

This  fish  is  often  found  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
blacknose  dace.  It  is  dark  green  or  brown  above,  sides 
are  blotched  with  brown.  Lips,  cheeks  and  lower  jaw 
become  red  in  breeding  season.  Maximum  length,  about 
five  inches. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  Upper  jaw  extends  well  beyond  lower  jaw. 

2.  Dusky  spot  on  opercle. 

3.  Indistinct  lateral  band. 

4.  Lateral  line  a little  decurved. 


This  species  of  minnow  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of 
the  fishes  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  deep-bodied  and  has  a 
small  eye  in  the  small,  pointed  head.  The  color  on  the 
sides  ranges  from  silver  to  gold  depending  upon  the  size 
and  water  factors.  Maximum  length,  about  twelve  inches. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  Small,  pointed  head. 

2.  No  spine. 

3.  Lateral  line  decurved. 


CARP 

Cyprinus  carpio 

This  introduced  European  fish  is  the  largest  of  the  min- 
now family  in  the  United  States.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  species,  the  scale  carp,  leather  carp  and  mirror 
carp.  The  difference  lies  in  the  scalation.  The  scales,  when 
present,  are  exceptionally  large  on  the  sides  and  have  a 
brassy  appearance.  Maximum  weight,  about  forty-five 
pounds. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  Two  pairs  of  barbels. 

2.  A dorsal  spine. 


GOLDFISH 

Carassius  auratus 

This  is  another  introduced  species.  Although  it  was 
originally  intended  for  an  aquarium  fish,  it  has  been  pro- 
miscuously introduced  into  our  lakes  and  streams.  Because 
of  its  long  domestication,  it  is  found  in  a variety  of  forms 
and  colors.  Maximum  length,  about  twenty  inches. 

Identifying  characters: 

1.  No  barbels. 

2.  A dorsal  spine. 
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By  JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


A new  generation  of  sportsmen  are  showing  curiosity  about  the 
widely  read  SOLUNAR  TABLES.  Pennsylvanian  John  Alden  Knight, 
originator  of  the  tables,  tells  the  youngsters  how  they  evolved. 


E VERY  outdoorsman— fisherman,  hunter,  naturalist,  bird 
watcher— has  observed,  over  the  years,  certain  patterns  of 
behavior  which  govern  the  creatures  of  the  wild.  He 
knows  that  at  some  times  game  is  easy  to  find  and  that 
fish  respond  to  his  offerings,  be  they  natural  or  artificial. 
Then  at  other  times,  to  all  appearances  every  bit  as 
favorable,  game  will  be  in  hiding  and  the  fish  definitely 
on  a hunger  strike.  The  outdoorsman,  if  he  should  be  a 
student  of  nature  and  a keen  observer,  quite  naturally 
wonders  about  this  variance  in  behavior.  What  causes  it 
and  why  should  it  exist? 

Many  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  stumble 
across  the  key  to  this  perplexing  problem.  I was  fishing 
with  a Florida  guide  in  a lake  called  Lake  Helenblazes 
(that’s  the  way  it  is  listed  on  the  old  Florida  maps) 
well  back  in  the  St.  Johns  marshes  of  central  Florida. 
He  called  the  turn  on  the  fishing  that  day— told  me,  well 
in  advance,  when  we  would  have  our  good  fishing.  And 
have  it  we  did.  Late  that  afternon  we  poled  our  weary! 
way  back  to  the  open  waters  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  In 
our  boat  was  a catch  of  largemouth  bass  such  as  every 
fisherman  dreams  about  but  seldom  or  never  sees;  nine 
bass  whose  total  weight  was  seventy-eight  pounds. 

After  intensive  questioning,  with  obviously  reluctant 
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answers,  I learned  that  my  guide  had  been  given  the 
secret  by  his  “gran’pappy,”  a market  hunter  of  South 
Georgia.  He,  in  turn,  had  learned  it  from  the  Seminole 
[ndians  with  whom  he  hunted  and  fished  as  a boy. 

To  be  sure,  the  calculation  of  this  daily  cycle  of  activity 
and  rest  periods  that  governs  the  behavior  of  the  wildlife 
vas  loosely  done  by  these  people.  Actually,  it  was  little 
nore  than  a bit  of  folk  lore,  and  “old  wive’s  tale.”  My 
ruide  gave  it  to  me  as  he  had  learned  it  from  his  grand- 
ather.  That  was  the  start  of  forty-odd  years  of  investiga- 
ion,  experimentation,  observation  and  study.  In  brief, 
his  process  encompassed  the  examination  of  just  about 
everything  in  our  modern  science  which  could  possibly 
hrow  some  light  on  this  perplexing  problem. 

Working  from  a known  result  back  to  a probable  cause 
llways  is  a puzzling  piece  of  business.  You  find  yourself  in 
)lind  alleys  and  up  dead-end  streets.  Then  there  is  nothing 
o do  but  return  to  your  starting  point  and  try  a different 
Lpproach.  At  long  last,  largely  through  the  process  of 
limination,  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES  were  first  formulated. 
The  name,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  was  coined  from  the 
vords  “solar”  and  “lunar”— roughly,  “sun”  and  “moon”— 
he  theory  being  at  that  time  that  these  two  heavenly  bodies 
vere,  in  some  way,  responsible  for  the  basic  phenomenon. 
Today,  of  course,  we  know  better,  but  we  still  stick  to  the 
'riginal  name. 

The  daily  cycle  of  feeding  and  activity  periods  and  of 
est  or  inactivity  periods  among  wildlife  is  in  no  sense 
lew  to  the  biologists  and  naturalists  of  the  world.  Ar- 
henius,  the  famous  Swedish  scientist  (1859-1927)  spoke 
f it  in  his  writings  as  did  Darwin.  Today,  the  biologists 
ibel  the  cycle  rather  loosely  as  one  of  the  “biological 
locks”.  However,  we  (my  son  and  I)  have  been  able 
o remove  all  guesswork  from  the  formula  and  we  can  now 
alculate,  several  years  in  advance,  just  when,  at  what 
ime  or  times,  you  can  expect  to  find  the  best  fishing  or 
he  best  shooting  which  any  particular  day  has  to  offer. 
Jnfortunately,  there  are  many  factors  which  tend  to 
ffset  the  effects  of  a Solunar  Period  on  wildlife.  Adverse 
weather  conditions,  a falling  barometer,  unfavorable  tem- 
'eratures,  high  winds,  all  sorts  of  things,  often  will  com- 
'letely  neutralize  the  response.  But  you,  as  an  outdoors- 
lan,  know  perfectly  well  that  you  do  not  have  good 
shing  or  shooting  every  time  you  go  afield.  Thus,  don’t 
xpect  miracles  from  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES. 

But  this  we  do  say,  and  we  can’t  say  it  too  loudly  or 
30  often;  if  you  acquire  the  habit  of  keeping  track  of  the 
aily  Solunar  Periods,  the  sport  that  you  will  find  in  the 
utdoors  will  be  tremendously  improved.  Believe  me,  it  is 
habit  that  pays  big  dividends. 

Far  too  many  people  seem  to  regard  the  SOLUNAR 
ABLES  as  useful  only  for  fishing.  Viewed  in  the  light 
f developments  during  the  past  forty-odd  years,  we  know 
rat  all  living  things  respond  to  the  promptings  of  the 
olunar  Periods.  Fish,  birds,  animals,  reptiles,  even  plants, 
owers  and  people,  all  of  them  react  to  a greater  or  less 
egree,  depending  on  the  order  of  their  development, 
hus,  you  will  find  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES  every  bit  as 
seful  for  hunting  as  they  are  for  fishing. 

When  you  use  the  tables  for  fishing,  always  remember 
lat  the  selection  of  water  is  important.  Game  fish  have 
oth  their  resting  stations  and  their  feeding  areas.  Be- 
veen  Solunar  Periods  the  fish  are  most  likely  to  be  in 
seper  water  where  they  can  find  security  and  safe  cover, 
ut  during  the  Solunar  Periods  they  move  into  the  areas 


where  their  natural  food  lives— in  the  shallows,  along  the 
shore  lines,  the  riffles,  or  the  rocky  bars.  In  streams  the 
heads  and  tails  of  the  pools  are  apt  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive; in  lakes  and  ponds,  the  shore  lines,  shallows, 
and  rocky  bars  usually  give  best  results. 

When  you  use  the  tables  for  hunting,  the  same  general 
rules  hold  true.  During  Solunar  Periods  the  game  is 
usually  in  the  feeding  covers;  during  the  in-between  or 
rest  periods,  the  game  as  a rule  returns  to  its  resting 
cover. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  wildlife  behavior  is  that 
both  fish  and  game  seem  to  lose  much  of  their  natural 
caution  during  Solunar  Periods.  Game  fish  move  into  the 
shallows,  exposing  themselves  to  their  natural  enemies, 
and  they  prefer  surface  lures  to  the  under- water  varieties; 
birds  will  lie  well  for  the  dogs;  large  game  is  more  easily 
approached. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  response  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Solunar  Periods  varies  considerably  from  day  to 
day,  depending  upon  conditions.  When  the  weather  is  fine 
and  temperatures  favorable,  the  Solunar  Periods  are  apt 
to  “come  in”  somewhat  ahead  of  schedule,  and  to  last 
longer  than  usual.  When  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
response  to  the  Solunar  Periods  is  apt  to  be  tardy  or  lack- 
ing entirely.  You  must  learn  to  make  allowances  for  con- 
ditions. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES  are  not 
based  on  guesswork.  They  are  based  on  a definite,  recog- 
nized natural  law  and  they  prove  out  exactly  because  of 
that.  So,  as  we  say,  get  the  habit  of  keeping  track  of 
the  daily  Solunar  Periods;  it  pays  off. 
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‘Jim  Sihik  j of  Ike  dtitlk  (Shown  J hold" 


Famous  streamer  patterns  usually  evolve  from  years  of  angling  experience.  But 
even  a rank  amateur  can  work  wonders  at  the  fly  vise  with  the  help  of  a mid- 
winter night’s  dream. 


By  S,  R.  SLAYMAKER  II 


Sam  Slaymaker  began  his  writing  career  ten  years  ago 
with  an  article  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  During 
recent  years  his  extensive  writing  on  streamer  fishing  has 
led  to  the  popularization  of  some  of  his  own  patterns,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  Little  Brown  Trout.  Its  imi- 
tation and  use  has  been  widespread  enough  to  result  in 
a diversity  among  dressings. 

In  this  article,  the  author  sets  down  for  “Angler” 
readers  his  ORIGINAL  “tie”  . . . and  the  fascinating 
tale  of  how  it  came  about.— Ed. 

It  was  6 p.m.  on  March  20,  1958.  The  driving  blizzard 
was  fast  turning  into  one  of  the  worst  climatic  catastrophes 
in  the  memories  of  southeastern  Pennsylvanians.  Devoid 
of  its  customary  roar  from  trucks  and  the  whine  of  tires, 
the  now  deserted  highway  made  my  farm  house  seem  life- 
less. Its  glistening  white  shroud  had  embraced  lightly  at 
first.  Now,  it  was  growing  heavier  by  the  minute. 

Alone— without  lights,  central  heat,  phone  or  running 
water— I listened  to  the  periodic  roar  of  crashing  pine 
trees.  They  were  going  more  rapidly  than  earlier.  Those 
far  out  in  the  grove  went  with  dull  thuds;  the  nearer  ones 
cracked  sharply. 

The  sounds  reminded  me  of  anti-aircraft  fire  during  the 
war.  All  the  more  so  when  I realized  that  waiting  for  the 
barn  and-outbuilding  to  collapse  was  very  much  like  an- 
ticipating the  shell  with  my  number  on  it.  But  what  Lad 
our  B-17  crew  done  about  the  flak?  Nothing.  We  just 
sat  and  took  it.  When  it  got  too  rough  for  too  long  they 
sent  us  to  the  flak  home  to  rest  up.  Those  who  really  had 
the  shakes  were  sent  to  other  places  for  therapy. 

Just  the  answer,  I thought  to  myself.  I would  relax 
and  forget  about  the  snow  on  farm  building  roofs.  And 
to  stay  relaxed  I could  heed  the  head  shrinkcrs  and  turn 
to  something  absorbingly  constructive,  like  bead  string- 
ing. There  were  no  beads,  but  there  was  the  fly-tying  kit. 


Here  was  a way  to  be  therapeutically  productive!  I was 
just  that,  until  late  in  the  snow-filled  night,  comfortable 
and  warm  at  a card  table  by  the  hearth  s blaze  spark- 
lingly  animated  by  tinder-dry  pine  logs.  Four  candles 
and  a gasoline  lantern  provided  light  which  seemed  ex- 
otically  adequate  at  the  time.  But  the  next  day’s  ocular 
hangover  proved  conclusively  that  one  should  never  tie 
trout  flies  by  candlelight! 

After  a few  dry  Cahills,  relaxation  began  to  take  hold. 
An  hour  and  a dozen  wet  March  Brown  and  Hare’s  Ears 
later,  relaxation  gave  way  to  downright  felicity  and  an 
urge  to  eat. 

Bacon,  eggs,  and  the  coffee  pot— simmering  with  snow 
water— gave  off  their  familiar  smell.  It  blended  with  the 
aroma  of  burning  logs  into  the  singular  scents  of  our 
Pocono  “woodsmen  breakfasts.”  Only  frying  trout  were 
lacking.  It  was  time  to  dream  a bit  . . . 

Now  Colonial  fireplaces  just  don’t  transform  themselves 
in  a wink,  like  Scrooge’s  door  knocker  when  Marley’s 
face  shown  through  it.  But  by  candlelight,  when  a sense 
of  the  here  and  now  gets  pleasantly  dulled,  their  ecto- 
plasmic qualities  can  get  mixed  up  and  render  them  quite 
different.  Metamorphosis  made  this  one  appear  no  longer 
possessed  of  a classically  carved  white  mantle;  rather  it 
seemed  hazily  larger  and  rough  hewn.  Dimly,  too,  the 
walls  became  pine  boarding;  a Chippendale  sofa  turned 
into  a cot. 

My  dream  began  to  focus.  I heard  the  throwing  around 
of  waders,  the  reeling  of  line,  the  talk  of  my  companions. 
Their  familiar  voices  chatted  on  in  this  dream  world,  the 
essence  of  which  was  so  strangely  mixed  up  in  space  and 
time  as  to  cause  me  to  wonder  later  whether  the  scene1 
had  been  experienced  before  or  was  yet  to  be.  The  subject 
was  streamers. 

All  agreed  that  bucktail-wise  there  was  one  always  effec 
tive  pattern,  the  Black  Nose  Dace.  My  friend.  Art  Flick 
of  Westkill,  N.  Y.  had  designed  it.  He  meant  to  imitate 
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the  familiar  minnow  with  the  black  stripe  down  his  side. 
Art’s  imitation  proved  a killer  because  it  looks  to  trout 
like  a very  familiar  food— fish.  The  discussion  had  turned 
logically  from  minnows  to  trout  cannibalism— the  habit  of 
eating  their  own  kind.  I was  on  the  verge  of  passing  on 
the  belief  of  Doctor  James  Trotter  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  best  possible  streamer  pattern  ought  to  con- 
tain the  colors  of  a young  trout.  At  this  point  the  coffee 
pot  hit  a high  boil,  and  I woke  up. 

My  living  room  and  its  fireplace  were  now  back  to 
normal.  The  fly  vise  held  a half  finished  March  Brown. 
I decided  to  whip  it  through  and  then  try  my  hand  at  a 
streamer  that  might  appease  the  trout’s  cannibalistic 
instinct. 

What  with  the  varied  hues  of  trout  I guessed  that  a 
feathered  streamer  might  prove  more  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective imitation.  But  for  the  average  tier,  feathered 
streamers  are  not  as  easy  to  work  up  as  the  bucktail  type. 

I was  very  average,  not  to  mention  that  my  feather  sup- 
ply was  limited.  So  I decided  on  a bucktail  imitation  of 
i young  trout. 

Now  this  took  no  mean  quantity  of  presumption.  For 
the  late,  great  artist.  Jack  Atherton,  once  told  a friend  of 
nine  that  to  his  mind  no  painter  had  ever  truly  repre- 
sented a live  trout’s  hues  with  paint  and  brush.  Not  being 
in  Atherton,  small  chance  that  I could  hit  an  adequate 
:olor  combination  with  a fly  vise  by  candlelight,  let  alone 
vvith  paint  and  brush. 

But  one  of  the  nice  things  about  flv  tying,  besides  its 
<eeping  you  off  the  streets,  is  that  there  are  no  rule  books. 
Pragmatism  reigns  supreme.  You  can  even  tie  imitation 
oread  crumbs  and  you’ll  only  be  judged  on  how  well  they 
work. 

Not  having  a good  color  plate  of  a “brookie”  in  my  ref- 
erence books,  I studied  an  excellent  one  of  a brown  trout. 
The  hues,  it  seemed,  should  be  (from  back  to  belly)  dark 
brown,  blending  into  a lighter  brown  interspersed  very 
slightly  with  yellows  and  reds.  The  under  side  was  white, 
out  ever  so  slightly  tinged  with  orange-pinks. 

Here  was  the  result:  body  white  spun  wool,  intermin- 
gled very  sparingly  with  wool  dyed  orange-pink  and 
wrapped  with  thin  wire  copper  ribbing  which  served  to 
highlight  the  yellow  effect,  promoting  also  the  quality  of 
ridescence  common  to  fish  under  water. 

The  top  layer  of  hair  was  dark  brown  squirrel,  receding 
nto  the  next  layer  of  it  comprising  lighter  brown  squirrel 
nixed  sparsely  with  strands  of  dyed  yellow  and  red  buck- 
ail.  The  head:  jungle  cock.  The  tail:  I removed  the 

lark  center  of  the  breast  feather  of  a ring-neck  pheasant. 
Thus,  I had  a mixture  of  reds,  yellows,  browns  around 
vhitish  orange-pinks  to  carry  out  the  basic  coloration  of 
he  brown  trout. 

I tied  up  a dozen  such  streamers  while  the  blizzard 
aged.  They  were  all  dressed  on  number  six  long  shank 
dreamer  hooks. 

Throughout  the  night  I had  been  oblivious  to  the  storm. 
5o  on  knocking  off  in  the  small,  dawn-lit  hours,  I was  at 
:ase.  Snow  had  tapered  off.  The  buildings  had  weathere 
he  storm. 

O * * 

On  the  opening  of  the  ’58  trout  season,  I distributed 
;ome  brown  trout  streamers  among  friends.  Their  results 
natched  my  own;  the  new  bucktail  was  as  effective  as 
he  best  of  the  old  standby  patterns.  It  produced  a 
startling  take  for  John  Stauffer  of  Lancaster,  Pa.— a mon- 


ster brown  from  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County.  Natu- 
rally, John  became  wedded  to  the  bucktail.  In  conversa- 
tion he  referred  to  it  as  “the  little  brown  trout.”  The 
name  stuck. 

Many  successful  experiences  with  the  Little  Brown 
Trout  led  to  my  doing  a piece  on  it  in  the  1960  issue 
of  “Sports  Afield’s  Fishing  Annual.”  Tying  instructions 
were  included.  Within  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  1960 
trout  season,  I was  receiving  letters  from  the  country  over. 
Comments  were  definitely  favorable  By  mid-season,  it 
was  being  manufactured  and  promoted  by  a leading  tackle 
manufacturer.  Others  soon  picked  it  up. 

Over  the  next  four  years  it  was  mentioned  in  five  maga- 
zine articles  that  I know  of— maybe  more.  My  mail  in- 
creased steadily.  Some  letters  were  from  famous  members 
of  the  angler-writer  fraternity  such  as  Arnold  Gingrich, 
Irwin  Baur,  and  Ernie  Schwiebert. 

Christened  by  the  experts,  then,  the  Little  Brown 
Trout’s  future  as  a streamer  pattern  was  secure.  So  I was 
very  happy;  but  embarrassed. 

I had  written  about  an  effort  to  separate  a young  brown 
trout’s  colors  through  use  of  a prism,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
most  authentic  imitation  possible.  This  lent  an  aura  of 
“science”  to  the  development  of  the  streamer.  It  was 
unfortunate.  For  experience  was  to  prove  that  an  exact- 
ing imitation  of  color  was  unnecessary.  I came  to  be  in- 
creasingly sold  on  the  importance  of  impressionism;  the 
theory  that  in  riffled  water  a trout  can  only  get  a fleeting 
view  of  his  quarry— not  a long  look.  Thus,  a streamer  can 
never  look  like  a little  fish  unless  it’s  presented  so  that  the 
trout  can’t  get  too  close  a look  at  it. 

Under  these  conditions  it’s  only  necessary  to  give  the 
trout  a rough  approximation  of  the  size  and  color  of  his 
food.  This  is  all  that  I had  done  with  the  Little  Brown 
Trout. 

I’ve  enjoyed  scribbling  from  my  good  friend,  Editor 
Forrest  for  lo,  these  many  years.  Of  all  the  tasks  he  has 
set  for  me,  however,  none  is  more  pleasing  than  writing 
the  tale  behind  the  birth  of  the  Little  Brown  Trout.  Pisca- 
torial research  played  no  part  at  all.  It  was  born  of  the 
union  of  a blizzard  and  a dream,  the  likes  of  which  can 
only  be  experienced  by  a trout  fisherman  in  the  dead  of 
winter. 
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how  strong  is  ICE? 

By  RUSSELL  McKEE 


NICE  PICKEREL,  caught  by  Robert  Moase,  last  winter  at  Belmont  Lake. 

The  thickness  of  ice  on  a lake  or  stream  is  not  always 
a good  measure  of  its  strength. 

Unless  ice  is  obviously  thick  enough  to  be  very  safe,  cars 
should  not  be  parked  in  one  place  any  longer  than  neces- 
sary. Parked  vehicles  should  stay  farther  apart  than 
moving  vehicles. 

Cars  moving  over  ice  cause  “reasonance  waves”  in  the 
ice  itself,  and  when  one  or  several  cars  follow  one  another, 
these  “waves”  may  crack  ice  that  otherwise  would  normally 
be  safe  for  travel. 

The  bearing  capacity  of  ice  is  not  based  on  the  fact  that 
ice  is  lighter  than  water,  but  on  its  resistance  to  bending 
under  a load.  Water  under  the  ice  gives  much  of  the 
strength  needed  to  support  heavy  loads. 

The  bearing  capacity  of  ice  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  load  that  produces  the  first  cracking  sounds. 

These  are  some  points  of  interest  gathered  in  a long 
series  of  engineering  studies  on  the  strength  and  per- 
formance of  ice.  These  studies  have  been  carried  on  in 
various  ways  for  several  decades,  but  were  given  a formal 
focus  some  years  ago  when  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  set  up  an  organization  called  SIPRE-short  for 
Snow,  Ice,  Permafrost  Research  Establishment— at  Wil- 
mette, Illinois.  Since  then,  SIPRE  has  published  a large 
number  of  research  and  technical  papers  and  translations 
of  foreign  language  studies  dealing  on  these  same  subjects. 


Much  of  the  research  has  been  carried  out  to  aid  the  armed 
forces  in  their  Arctic  area  activities,  as  in  construction  of 
aircraft  landing  strips  on  frozen  lake  and  sea  waters. 

Ice  Strength 

With  respect  to  ice  strength,  a point  of  much  importance 
to  ice  fishermen,  ice  boaters,  skaters,  and  others,  SIPRE 
finds  that  you  can’t  always  tell  the  strength  of  ice  simply 
by  its  look,  or  its  thickness,  or  the  daily  temperature,  or 
whether  or  not  the  ice  is  covered  with  snow.  The  strength 
of  ice,  in  fact,  depends  on  these  four  factors  plus  a number 
of  others,  including  depth  of  water  under  the  ice,  surface 
size  of  the  body  of  water,  chemistry  of  the  water,  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  load  placed  on  the  ice,  and  local  climatic 
factors  that  vary  considerably  from  place  to  place. 

In  general,  however,  new  ice  will  be  much  stronger  than 
old  ice.  Ice  formed  by  direct  freezing  of  lake  or  stream 
water  will  be  stronger  than  ice  formed  from  melting  snow, 
or  than  from  refrozen  ice,  or  than  ice  made  of  water  that 
bubbles  up  through  cracks  and  then  freezes  on  the  surface. 
In  other  words,  clear  new  ice  is  generally  stronger  than  ice 
clouded  with  air  bubbles.  And  a couple  of  inches  of  this 
new  ice  may  be  strong  enough  to  support  you  while  a 
foot  of  old  ice,  or  so-called  “rotten”  ice,  will  not. 

Water  Supports  Ice 

Another  point  of  interest  to  fishermen  is  the  strength 
given  to  ice  by  water  under  the  ice.  This  matter  is  given 
frequent  and  careful  study  by  country  school  kids,  young 
scientists  who  may  be  seen  on  any  given  winter  afternoon 
engaged  in  attempts  to  cross  any  puddle  covered  by  thin 
ice.  The  ice,  you  will  note,  often  bends  under  the  weight 
but  does  not  break  through  very  satisfactorily,  so  con- 
siderable lively  hopping  is  necessary  before  the  ice  gives 
in.  If  you  look  at  this  ice  carefully  after  it  breaks,  you  will 
note  how  thin  it  can  be  while  still  offering  quite  a bit  of 
support. 

However,  SIPRE  also  says  that  if  you  drive  your  car 
onto  a lake,  parking  in  one  spot  tends  to  weaken  ice,  and 
at  times  when  the  thickness  of  ice  is  marginal,  prolonged 
parking  in  one  spot  is  not  recommended.  Vehicles  should 
be  moved  around  and  parked  at  alternate  locations  from 
time  to  time  to  allow  ice  to  recover  its  earlier  or  “normal,” 
shape  and  position.  A car  parked  on  a foot  of  ice  will 
depress  that  ice  about  an  inch  in  a saucer-shaped  area 
200  feet  in  diameter.  In  other  words,  cars  parked  close 
together  on  such  ice  may  increase  the  weight  enough  to 
pass  the  point  where  it  will  do  any  more  bending.  How- 
ever, SIPRE  then  notes  that  this  bending  under  weight 
gives  added  buoyancy  by  making  the  ice  somewhat  boat- 
shaped. Rut  if  ice  has  many  large  cracks,  the  buoyancy 
of  this  boat-shape  is  lost.  In  fact,  a car  surrounded  by  ice 
cracks  has  only  the  buoyance  of  that  single  piece  of  ice  to 
support  it.  In  any  case,  when  driving  across  ice  that  has 
frequently  cracked  and  refrozen,  try  to  cross  cracks  at  right 
angles,  and  then  be  sure  not  to  park  near  cracks. 

The  matter  of  “reasonance  waves”  is  also  important  to 
anyone  driving  on  lake  ice.  Ice  is  really  a film  across  the 
surface  of  water,  and  this  film  bends  up  and  down  as 
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GOOD  BAITS  FOR  ICE-FISHING 

Having  trouble  locating  baits  for  ice-fishing?  Visit  a 
weed  choked  field  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  where  golden- 
rod  bloomed  during  the  summer.  Search  the  field  for 
ball-like  cysts  on  the  dry,  woody  stems  of  this  wild  flower. 
Inside  galls  are  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  little  grubs, 
larvae  of  next  year’s  stalk  borer  insects.  These  grubs  are 
excellent  baits  for  bluegills,  sunfish  and  perch  too.  Use  a 
No.  12  hook  with  the  small  grub. 

Galls  on  goldenrod  stems  are  so  numerous  that  a day’s 
supply  of  baits  can  be  gathered  within  a few  minutes. 
Cut  a bagful  of  galls,  then  go  have  some  fun  ice-fishing 
this  winter. 

— 

weight  moves  across  its  surface.  This  bending  up  and 
down  takes  the  shape  of  long  waves,  which  roll  outward 
and  away  from  a car  as  it  is  driven  along  the  ice.  If  you 
drive  your  car  at  what  is  called  the  “critical  speed,”  you 
may  crack  this  ice  by  the  wave  action,  somewhat  as  the 
end  of  a long  rope  will  crack  when  the  other  end  is 
whipped  up  and  down.  You  can  drive  either  slower  or 
faster  than  this  critical  speed  and  substantially  reduce  the 
danger  of  cracking.  However,  driving  faster  than  the 
critical  speed  is  dangerous  for  other  reasons  in  most  depths 
of  water,  so  slower  driving  is  recommended  except  over 
very  shallow  water.  Also,  don’t  follow  close  behind  other 
cars,  as  you  may  interrupt  their  wave  action  with  your  own. 
thereby  causing  a breakthrough  in  what  would  otherwise 
be  safe  ice.  The  “critical  speed”  for  various  depths  of  water 
is  shown  below. 

Other  points  of  interest  about  ice: 

Shore  ice  is  often  broken  and  refrozen  during  the  winter 
because  of  the  constant  buckling  action  of  ice  on  a lake. 
Such  ice,  near  shore,  is  always  weaker  than  “refrozen”  ice. 

On  cold  days,  or  still  evenings,  the  ice  on  a lake  may  be 
heard  to  crack  more  or  less  continuously.  This  doesn’t 
mean  the  ice  is  dangerous;  merely  that  it  is  changing  its 
shape  as  the  temperature  changes. 

From  Michigan  Conservation 


WINTER  SMELT  FISHING 

Ice-fishermen  at  Erie,  Harveys  Lake  and  elsewhere  in 
deep,  cold  lakes,  devote  time  catching  smelt,  sometimes 
called  Frost  Fish.  These  are  long,  slender,  iridescent,  sil- 
very fish  that  average  7 to  8 inches  in  length.  They  are 
essentially  a cold  water  fish,  living  in  the  greater  depths 
of  lakes  during  the  warm  summer  period,  moving  into 
the  more  moderate  depths  during  the  winter.  True,  smelt 
are  small,  almost  not  worth  bothering  with.  But  don’t 
say  this  to  a veteran  smelt  fisherman.  These  seasoned 
ice-men  agree  that  smelt,  fried  in  deep  oil,  is  a delectable 
morsel  and  among  the  sweetest  tasting  of  all  fresh  water 
fish! 

Get  on  ice,  chop  holes  before  sundown,  then  light  your 
lantern  and  be  ready  for  a school  of  smelt  to  pass  your 
way.  You’ll  flip  these  little  fish  topside  as  fast  as  you  can 
return  the  bait  to  the  water.  Use  small  No.  10  or  12 
hooks,  with  tiny  minnow  or  golden  grub  baits,  better 
known  as  mill  worms. 


ICE  FISHING  CONTEST  FEATURED 
AT  1965  SOMERSET  WINTER  CARNIVAL 

ICE  FISHING  will  be  a feature  at  the  1965  Somerset 
Winter  Carnival  sponsored  by  the  Somerset  Jaycees.  The 
contest  will  take  place  Saturday,  February  13,  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  on  Lake  Somerset.  Hourly  prizes  will  be 
awarded  plus  prizes  for  fish  caught.  The  contest  is  open 
to  everyone.  Details  at  the  Carnival  Information  Center 
at  Somerset. 
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A- U- DO -if—  'UJunq  ‘amp 


By  GEORGE  R.  STAHL 


P ERHAPS,  you  have  dreamed  of  having  your  own  camp 
at  that  favorite  fishing  spot,  but  like  many  of  us  consider 
the  cost  too  prohibitive,  the  task  too  difficult,  and  the 
time  too  consuming  to  make  that  dream  become  a reality. 

Well,  here  is  one  that  can  be  constructed  for  less  than 
$400.00,  can  be  pre-cut  at  home,  hauled  to  location,  and 
assembled  by  two  amateurs  in  a weekend’s  work. 

Patterned  on  the  “A”  frame  type  construction,  it  con- 
sists of  assembled  (bolted)  rafters  to  joist  units  made  out 
of  rough  2"  x 6"  sawmill  lumber,  plywood  floor  and  roof, 
front  and  back  of  vertical  siding  or  exterior  plywood,  and 
a base  of  three  creosoted  telephone  poles  resting  on  twelve 
concrete  blocks,  spaced  equidistant.  The  dimensions  are 
width  16  feet,  length  18  feet,  and  height  approximately 
15  feet,  ample  room  to  accommodate  two  to  four  adults 
in  comfort. 

Your  first  task  will  be  to  cut  a pair  of  18  foot  rafters  to 
join  at  the  peak  as  shown  in  Figure  A.  Then,  assemble 
the  joist  to  the  rafters  at  the  base  as  shown  in  Figure  B 
with  2-%"  x 3"  bolts.  Next,  bolt  the  rafters  at  the  top, 
using  a plywood  gusset  x 16"  x 16"  cut  to  fit  (Fig.  A). 

Now  that  you  have  your  pattern,  disassemble  it  and 
make  ten  more  units  exactly  the  same,  cutting  rafters  and 
gussets  and  drilling  holes  for  bolts  in  the  same  position. 

When  finished,  you  are  ready  to  start  construction.  As 
soon  as  the  site  is  cleared,  position  and  level  the  three 
creosoted  logs  on  the  concrete  blocks.  Find  the  correct 
width  by  setting  up  an  assembled  “A  frame  at  each  end 
and  adjusting  the  two  end  poles  accordingly. 

With  the  base  leveled  and  positioned,  you  can  set  up 
your  first  assembled  “A  frame,  toe-nailing  16  penny  nails 
through  both  sides  of  the  joists  into  the  logs  (Fig.  B) 
and  temporarily  bracing  the  top  of  the  frame  with  a 2 x 4 
running  diagonally  to  the  ground.  By  dropping  a plumb 
bob  from  the  top  to  the  base,  you  can  level  the  unit  ver- 
tically. 

Follow  with  the  second  “A”  frame,  set  the  base  12" 
from  the  first,  then  toe  nail  as  before  and  after  measuring 
an  equal  distance  at  the  top,  brace  this  unit  to  the  first 
with  several  lengths  of  1"  x 6"  boards  nailed  to  each 
rafter. 

Place  the  third  frame  24"  from  the  second,  nailing  and 
bracing  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  that  the  rafters  and  joists  are  erected,  you  can 


nail  the  b"  x 4"  x 8"  plywood  sheets  (Good  one  side)  to 
the  rafters  and  cover  with  either  asphalt  shingles  or  the 
less  expensive  roll  type  asphalt  covering. 

Next,  lay  the  %"  x 4"  x 8"  plywood  (Good  one  side) 
floor.  However,  before  nailing,  install  batten  type  insula- 
tion between  the  joists. 

To  complete  the  ends,  nail  2"  x 4"  studs,  16"  on  centers 
from  base  to  rafters  at  the  second  “A”  frame,  allowing 
openings  for  doors  and  windows.  The  12"  extension  at 
each  end  of  the  building  is  the  roof  overhang.  For  an 
exterior  covering,  you  have  a wide  choice,  ranging  from 
exterior  plywood  and  duron  wallboard  to  vertical  siding 
and  log  slabs.  Homosote  is  another  excellent  material, 
being  both  waterproof  and  a fine  insulator,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  where  porcupines  are  prevalent  as  they  will 
gnaw  through  it.  You  can  make  both  ends,  as  illustrated, 
with  both  doors  and  windows  or  wall  up  the  back  solid 
with  a small  window  for  light  at  the  eaves.  Also,  you  can 
save  a few  dollars  by  purchasing  your  windows  and  doors 
second  hand. 

Your  final  job  will  be  to  cover  the  interior  walls.  Here, 
b"  x 4"  x 8"  sheets  of  homosote  are  used  to  serve  as  a 
covering  and  insulator.  Prior  to  installing,  thoroughly  soak 
each  section  to  avoid  any  future  warping  from  moisture 
expansion.  After  the  panels  have  been  nailed  in  place, 
cover  the  joints  with  furring  strips. 

One  advantage  of  the  “A”  frame  is  that  the  added 
height  allows  for  additional  sleeping  quarters  to  be  placed 
below  the  ceiling.  Starting  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance, 
nail  2"  x 6"  collar  beams  across  four  of  the  rafters  at  the 
height  desired  and  nail  plywood  down  as  a base.  Mat- 
tresses can  be  used  directly  over  the  plywood  to  save 
space.  For  access,  a ladder  or  swing-down  stairs  can  be 
utilized. 

Furnishing  the  cabin  is  a matter  of  preference.  The  floor 
can  be  covered  with  linoleum  and  closets  can  be  built 
along  the  side  walls  to  use  up  wasted  space.  A stove 
should  be  installed  at  the  rear  where  a block  chimney  can 
be  laid  up  with  little  effort.  Also,  if  you  decide  that  you 
want  a porch,  simply  add  more  “A”  frames  to  the  base 
unit  and  increase  the  length  of  the  creosoted  logs  to 
correspond. 

So,  lets  get  busy  you  dreamers  and  start  planning  for 
that  woodland  retreat.  You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  build  an 
“A”  frame  camp.  Try  it  and  see  for  yourself. 
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Commission  Names  Robert  J.  Bielo  Executive  Director 

STAFF  PROMOTIONS  APPROVED 


ROBERT  J.  BIELO 
New  Executive  Director 


GORDON  L.  TREMBLEY 
New  Assistant  Executive  Director 
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KEEN  BUSS 
New  Chief 

Division-Research  and 
Fish  Management 


ARTHUR  BRADFORD 
New  Chief 
Pathologist 


GLENN  SPENCER 
New  Chief 
Real  Estate  Division 
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COMMISSION  NAMES  NEW 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

STAFF  PROMOTIONS 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  named  Robert  J. 
Bielo  to  the  position  of  executive  director  at  their  meeting 
on  Monday,  January  11,  1965  in  Harrisburg. 

Bielo,  who  has  served  as  acting  executive  director  since 
July  27,  1964,  had  been  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  Commission  since  April,  1963,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  replace  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  who  retired. 

He  has  been  employed  by  the  Commission  since  1950, 
having  served  for  six  years  as  a regional  fishery  manager, 
and  for  five  years  as  a district  fish  warden.  He  also  was 
employed  in  the  hatchery  division  in  the  Northwestern 
section  of  the  state. 

The  new  director  holds  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  biology  from  EHzabethown  College  and  a Master  of 
Science  degree  in  marine  sciences  from  the  University  of 
Delaware.  His  starting  salary  will  be  $13,000. 

He  is  an  ardent  fisherman,  and  through  his  previous 
service  with  the  Commission,  has  become  familiar  with 
fishing  conditions  and  problems  as  they  exist  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Bielo  resides  in  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  and  is  married  to 
the  former  Shirley  Beckman.  They  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

The  Fish  Commission  also  named  Gordon  Trembley 
assistant  executive  director.  He  has  been  chief  aquatic 
biologist  since  1946.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  zoology  at  Pennsylvania  State  University 
for  ten  years.  Trembley  is  married  to  the  former  Anna 
Johnson,  and  has  one  son,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trembley.  His 
starting  salary  will  be  $11,500. 

Keen  Buss,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission since  1951  as  research  biologist,  was  named  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief  aquatic  biologist  being  vacated 
by  Trembley.  Buss,  who  resides  at  Boalsburg,  has  three 
children. 

Arthur  Bradford,  of  Pleasant  Gap,  who  is  44  and  has 
been  employed  by  the  Fish  Commission  since  1942,  was 
named  chief  pathologist. 

The  Commission  also  formally  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Glenn  Spencer,  of  Harrisburg,  as  chief  of  the 
Real  Estate  Division.  He  served  as  general  foreman  of 
the  Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  from  1945  until  1958  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Real  Estate  Division.  Spencer 
is  married  to  the  former  Alta  Stark.  They  have  three 
children. 

In  other  action,  the  Fish  Commission  approved  the 
preliminary  draft  of  a ten-year  program  presented  to 
them  by  Bielo. 
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7{Sit4i  Robert  G.  Miller 


Folks  with  the  time,  and  the  money,  to  travel  generally 
return  home  raving  about  the  swell  time  they  had  swim- 
ming and  boating  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Pacific  or  the  waters  off  the  Florida  coastline. 

I,  for  one,  may  eventually  have  the  time  for  travel, 
never  the  cash  required,  but  if  I’m  looking  for  blue  waters 
to  cruise  or  to  splash  around  in  I can  find  them  right 
here  in  Pennsylvania  or,  to  be  more  specific,  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River  reservoir  which  separates  Somerset  and 
Fayette  Counties. 

The  Youghiogheny  reservoir,  built  at  a cost  of  $9,675,- 
000,  is  quite  easy  to  locate  on  any  up-to-date  map  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  a network  of  roads,  coming  in  from 
all  directions,  makes  it  just  as  easy  to  reach  by  car. 

I made  the  trip,  one  of  those  spur  of  the  moment  de- 
cisions, one  Saturday  last  August  via  old  Rt.  30,  from 
Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  and  wound  my  way  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountainous  areas  across  the 
southern  section  of  the  state.  In  fact,  I would  like  to  make 
the  trip  during  the  autumn  months  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
scenery  it  provides. 

Except  for  one  stop  at  Bill’s  place,  near  Breezewood, 
for  a sandwich  and  soft  drink,  the  driving  was  non-stop 
and  it  took  about  four  and  one  half  hours  to  get  there. 
However,  on  a good  clear  day,  allow  yourself  an  extra  hour 
and  take  advantage  of  the  many  observation  sites  along  the 
way  to  view  the  scenery.  Better  still,  take  along  a basket 
lunch  and  relax  at  one  of  the  many  picnic  areas  along  old 
Rt.  30. 

Of  course,  if  you’re  interested  in  speed,  there’s  always 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  which  will  take  you  right  into 
Somerset  then  down  Rt.  53  to  Rt.  40  which  leads  right  to 
the  lake  and  the  popular  public  launching  ramp  and  float- 
ing dock  at  the  Somerfield  Recreation  Area. 

Yough  Dam  is  well  worth  the  drive  but  to  make  it  more 
interesting,  especially  if  you  have  two  or  three  days  to 
spend  there,  I would  suggest  writing  to  the:  District  En- 
gineer, U.  S.  Army  Engineers  District,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
925  New  Federal  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.,  for  more 
detailed  information  concerning  the  recreation  facilities 
open  to  the  general  public. 

You  might  also  contact  Jack  Cornish,  Yough  Dam,  Ad- 
dison, Pa.,  a member  of  the  Confluence  Lions  Club  which 


does  all  it  can  to  promote  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
area  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Laurel  Highlands,  called 
southwestern  Pennsylvania’s  vacation  land. 

Jack,  incidentally,  grew  up  in  the  Somerfield  area.  He 
operates  a motel  and  marine  supplies  store  near  the  lake 
and  is  as  familiar  as  anyone  with  what  the  area  has  to  offer 
tourists  and  transient  boaters. 

Built  as  a flood  control  project  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Yough  dam  extends  a distance  of  17  to  18  miles 
from  Confluence,  Pa.,  to  about  two  miles  into  Maryland, 
near  Friendsville.  It  has  about  75  miles  of  shoreline  and 
ranges  in  depth  up  to  150  feet. 

The  dam,  an  earth  filled  structure  184  feet  high,  is 
situated  about  one  mile  above  Confluence.  It  has  a 
drainage  area  of  434  square  miles  and  provides  a maximum 
storage  area  of  about  254,000  acre-feet  of  water. 

Authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
construction  of  the  dam  was  begun  in  November,  1939.  It 
was  essentially  completed  in  October,  1943,  except  for 
certain  facilities  which  were  deferred  until  after  World 
War  II,  and  was  not  officially  declared  completed  until 
June,  1951. 

Known  locally  as  the  Turkeyfoot  Valley  area  (formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Youghiogheny,  Casselman  and 
Laurel  Hill  rivers)  the  reservoir  offers  something  for  every- 
one in  the  way  of  recreation. 

Fishing  is  good  to  excellent  (depending  on  the  time  of 
the  year)  with  bass,  northern  pike,  walleyes  and  bluegills 
there  for  the  taking;  there  are  boat  ramps  at  the  Con- 
fluence recreation  area  above  the  trash  boom,  Somerfield 
recreation  area  (I  understand  this  is  the  more  popular 
launching  site),  at  Big  Bend,  Tub  Run  and  Mill  Run;  two 
public  camping  areas,  plus  picnic  sites,  bathing  beaches 
and  hiking  trails. 

Transient  boaters  from  all  sections  of  the  state,  plus 
large  numbers  from  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  make 
good  use  of  this  ever  increasingly  body  of  water  each 
summer  in  addition  to  the  members  of  several  area  boat 
clubs,  such  as:  Connellsville,  Laurel,  which  maintains  a 
boat  house  on  the  lake  shore;  Mountain,  Fayette,  Somer- 
field and  Big  Bend. 

Because  of  its  widespread  use,  certain  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  shoreline  have 
been  established  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  interest 
of  the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  public  and  for 
the  protection  of  government  property  as  follows: 

1.  Free  use  of  the  reservoir  area  by  the  general  public 
for  picnicking,  camping,  swimming,  boating,  bathing, 
fishing  and  hunting  is  permitted,  except  between  the  dam 
and  trash  boom  and  on  other  designated  prohibited  areas. 

2.  Recreational  use  of  the  area  is  subject  to  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  sanitary  regulations. 

3.  All  boats  to  be  left  on  the  reservoir  for  more  than 
three  days  must  be  registered  with  the  reservoir  manager 
and  inspected  for  safe  operation. 

4.  Loaded  firearms  and  explosives  are  prohibited  in 
the  reservoir  area,  except  during  the  hunting  season,  when 
shotguns,  or  rifles  for  deer  hunting,  are  permitted. 
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BOAT  LAUNCHING  AREA  and  floating  docks  at  Somerfield  recreation  area  from  Route  40  bridge  over 
the  Youghiogheny  reservoir. 


5.  The  destruction,  injury,  defacement,  or  removal  of 
public  property  or  of  vegetation,  rock,  or  minerals,  except 
as  specifically  authorized  is  prohibited. 

6.  Camping  for  a period  of  two  weeks  or  longer  on 
government  property  requires  a permit. 

7.  Disposal  of  refuse,  garbage,  rubbish,  or  waste  of  any 
kind  shall  be  by  removal,  burning  or  burying,  or  as  other- 
wise directed. 

8.  Campfires  must  be  fully  extinguished  and  the  area 
left  neat  and  clean  after  use. 

9.  Commercial  activity  of  any  kind  or  the  installation 
of  a boat  dock  or  other  facility  is  permitted  only  under  a 
lease,  license,  or  other  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Since  we  are  primarily  interested  in  the  boating  phase 
the  following  regulations  are  in  effect: 

“The  operation  of  boats,  houseboats,  cabin  cruisers  and 
other  vessels  on  the  reservoir  for  fishing  and  recreational 
use  is  permitted  except  in  prohibited  areas.” 

“A  permit  shall  be  obtained  for  placing  and  operating 
a boat  or  other  vessel  on  the  reservoir  for  any  one  period 
longer  than  three  days.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  this 
permit.  The  permit  shall  be  kept  aboard  the  vessel  at  all 
times  that  the  vessel  is  in  operation  on  the  reservoir.” 

“All  boats  permitted  on  the  reservoir  shall  be  equipped 
for  safe  operation  and  operated  in  a safe  manner  in  accord- 
ance with  ‘Rules  for  Boating’  issued  by  the  District  En- 
gineer. Speed  boats  and  water  skiing  activities  may  be 
confined  to  areas  of  water  designated  for  such  activities.” 

“Boathouses,  houseboats,  cabin  cruisers  and  other  vessels 
shall  not  be  utilized  for  human  habitation  at  a fixed  or 
permanent  mooring  point  and  if  equipped  with  toilets  and 
galleys  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  reservoir.” 


“All  boats,  barges  and  other  vessels  will  be  moored  only 
in  designated  areas  and  when  not  in  actual  use  must  be 
either  removed  from  the  reservoir,  securely  moored  at 
authorized  docks  or  boathouses  where  supervision  by  the 
owner  or  his  representative  is  provided  on  a 24-hour  day 
basis,  or  placed  in  the  care  of  marina  concessionaire  or 
other  party  authorized  to  care  for  floating  equipment  on 
a 24-hour-day  basis.” 

“A  permit  shall  be  obtained  for  any  special  boat  moor- 
ing facilities.” 

“The  permit  for  either  the  boat  or  mooring  facilities  will 
be  revoked  upon  the  failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conclusions  of  the  permit  or  with  these 
regulations.” 

I might  add  that  each  year  Jack  Cornish  is  instrumental 
in  sponsoring  a boat  show  the  week  after  Easter  and 
there  is  also  the  Lake  Side  beauty  contest  in  early  July 
so  perhaps  we  might  just  find  time  to  at  least  see  what 
the  beauty  contest  has  to  offer  this  year. 

Two  states,  according  to  an  AP  dispatch,  are  now  using 
aircraft  to  combat  litterbugs  on  the  water. 

* * 6 

In  New  Jersey  helicopters  have  been  placed  in  service 
patrolling  off-shore  waters.  The  crew  warns  water-borne 
litterbugs  through  loudspeakers  but  when  things  get  out 
of  hand,  radio  patrol  launches  move  in. 

Similarily  equipped  airplanes,  provided  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Conservation  Department,  have  been  used  for  the 
past  three  years  in  a concerted  anti-litter  program  along 
the  284-mile  river  reaches  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Wildlife  and  Fish  Refuge.  They  warn  litterbugs  and 
coordinate  activities  with  ground  and  water  patrols. 
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SUNBURY  INFLATABLE  DAM  1966  TARGET 

Indications  now  are  that  the  1,900-foot-long  inflatable 
dam,  which  fishermen  of  the  entire  Sunbury  region  are 
eagerly  awaiting,  will  be  completed  and  functional  in 
1966. 

Since  approval  was  given  for  building  a Fabridam  at 
Sunbury,  and  since  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  approved 
use  of  receipts  from  oil  and  gas  leases,  to  private  industry, 
on  state-owned  lands,  more  dams  of  this  type  have  been 
put  into  successful  operation  in  other  states. 

The  delay  here  has  been  caused  by  some  slight  changes 
being  worked  out  in  regard  to  bag  construction  and  ma- 
terial. The  bags  are  the  fabric  sections,  which  are  inflated 
with  water  and  air,  that  extend  from  abutments  to  piers 
and  between  piers.  In  the  Sunbury  dam  the  fabric  sec- 
tions will  range  from  200  to  300  feet  long. 

Homer  K.  Smith,  a Sunbury  civic  leader  and  one  of  the 
principals  in  getting  approval  of  the  dam  at  Sunbury, 
said  it  had  been  discovered  that  in  bag  sections  as  long 
as  the  longest  to  be  used  there,  the  water  had  a tendency 
to  concentrate  its  flow  at  the  center  instead  of  flowing 
evenly  over  the  entire  length  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Smith  said  such  concentration  of  flow  would  have 
no  effect  at  Sunbury  because  the  stream  of  water  would 
be  landing  on  bedrock  and  could  not  cause  washing-out 
of  the  river  bed  below  the  dam.  He  said  the  manufacturer 
and  engineers  did  not,  however,  want  such  a condition 
and  an  improved  bag  material  has  been  the  result.  An 
electric  brain,”  entered  into  the  computing  of  the  elabo- 
rate mathematical  equations  is  needed,  Mr.  Smith  said. 

The  dam,  when  completed,  will  provide  a pool  with 
30  miles  of  shoreline.  The  pool  will  extend  past  Sunbury 
to  the  confluence  of  the  west  and  north  branches.  It  will 
extend  up  the  west  branch  to  within  a mile  of  Lewisburg 
and  up  the  north  branch  to  a point  halfway  to  Danville. 

The  proposed  dam  will  cost  about  $920,000,  which 
is  about  one  tenth  what  a conventional  dam  would  cost. 

Secretary  Maurice  Goddard,  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  feels  the  inflatable  dams  promise 


A 227-foot-long  inflatable  dam  section,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
some  of  the  sections  to  be  installed  in  the  proposed  1,900-foot-long 
dam  at  Sunbury,  on  the  Susquehanna,  is  in  use  at  Bay  City,  Colorado. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority.  That  dam 
is  1 3-feet-high. 

great  new  pools  along  the  Commonwealth’s  streams.  He 
said  he  looks  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
erection  of  the  Sunbury  dam.  Surveying  and  test  drilling 
are  complete. 

One  of  the  highly  successful  inflatable  dams  installed 
in  the  past  year  is  one  at  Austin,  Texas.  It  has  provided 
a seven-mile-long  lake.  Another  is  a 227-foot-long  and  13- 
foot-high  dam  at  Bay  City,  Colorado.  That  was  built  by 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority.— Ted  Fenstermacher 


1215  Querida  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
November  9,  1964 

Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 
Dear  Sirs: 

Enclosed  is  my  check  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars  ( $5.00 ) as 
payment  for  a three  year  renewal  to  my  “Pennsylvania  Angler” 
subscription. 

I would  like  to  tell  you  once  again  how  much  my  family 
and  I enjoy  the  “Angler”  and  how  much  the  articles  have 
assisted  us  in  our  trout  fishing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  En- 
closed is  a recent  snap  of  some  rainbow  trout  ( the  small  one 
was  2%  pounds ) which  I caught  using  a technique  which  I had 
read  about  in  “Pennsylvania  Angler.”  Incidentally,  I released 
about  twenty  other  rainbows  averaging  2/2  pounds  or  so  on  that 
same  day,  and  all  of  the  trout  were  caught  on  flies.  This  photo 
should  give  pictorial  proof  of  why  it  pays  to  read  your  outstand- 
ing miblication  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  fine  magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Storm 
Lt  Col,  US  Army 

Although  fish  have  no  external  ears,  its  internal  ears  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  any  vibrations  carried  by  the  water. 

The  nostrils  of  fish  are  used  for  smell  only;  a fish  never 
breathes  through  its  “nose.” 
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LITTLE  SHENANGO 
RIVER 

By  DAVID  S.  BAIR 

The  Little  Shenango  River  headwaters  above  Stoneboro, 
Pa.,  flows  about  15  miles  and  ends  up  in  the  Big  Shenango 
River  at  Greenville,  Pa.  It  flows  northwest.  Just  above 
the  Little  Shenango  River  and  flowing  southeast  is  Sandy 
Creek.  One  ridge  of  low  hills  separates  the  two  streams. 
The  Little  Shenango  is  shorter,  certainly  smaller  than 
Sandy  Creek  and  why  it  was  ever  called  a river,  no  one 
seems  to  know. 

Of  course,  the  Little  Shenango  flows  into  the  Big 
Shenango  that  flows  into  the  Beaver  River  so  maybe  the 
word  river  just  came  upstream  from  the  Beaver  River 
that  flows  into  the  Ohio,  and  everyone  knows  the  Ohio 
is  a river.  The  Little  Shenango  River  is  just  12  miles  north 
of  Mercer,  Pa.  on  Route  9,  Mercer  being  only  a stone’s 
throw  north  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  river  is  little  fished 
and  there  must  be  fish  in  it  that  die  of  old  age. 

The  first  day  of  trout  fishing  calls  trout  fishermen  to 
its  banks.  Route  58  parallels  the  river  going  into  Green- 
ville for  about  5 miles.  There,  at  every  little  country 
bridge  you  find  the  trout  fishermen,  their  cars  clustered 
around  the  bridges.  And,  they  take  trout.  They  should, 
the  Fish  Commission  stocks  these  areas. 

The  stream  is  clean.  It  may  become  muddy  from  farm 
land  washing  into  it  after  a heavy  rain  but  it  is  not  full 
of  vile  industrial  waste  and  raw  sewage.  Find  it,  park 
your  car  and  walk  its  banks,  or  even  better  fish  it.  It 
also  produces  bass;  both  largemouth  and  smallmouth, 
sunfish,  chubs,  shiners,  catfish,  carp,  clams,  ducks  and 
waterdogs.  It’s  a lovely  little  river. 

One  day  I walked  the  bank  of  the  Little  Shenango  and 
saw  a young  boy  I knew  and  said, 

“Paul,  humor  an  old  man  and  move  up  the  river  to  a 
new  spot.” 

Paul  pulled  his  line,  gathered  his  gear  and  moved  up- 
stream with  me. 

“Try  it  here,”  I requested,  real  proud  because  I had 
seen  the  flashing  mirror  sides  of  fish  in  the  riffle. 
“Nothing  in  there  but  chubs.” 

“Well  what  were  you  fishing  for  down  there?” 

“Bass.” 

“Get  any?” 

“Not  today,  as  yet.” 

“Did  you  get  any  there.” 

"Yep.” 

“What  did  you  get?” 

“One  was  16,  one  was  14,  and  one  was  13  inches,  we 
ate  them.” 

“Well  let’s  go  back.” 

Paul  and  I carried  his  gear  back  to  Paul’s  bass  fishing 
hole. 

"Goodby,  Paul.” 

“By.” 

I walked  down  the  river  bank;  three  ducks  exploded 
into  the  air  and  their  wings  beat  doubletime  all  the  way 
up  and  around.  They  took  a hard  look  at  me  as  they 
gained  altitude  and  circled  and  were  gone.  I sniffed  the 
mud  bank  smells,  saw  a turtle,  jumped  a rabbit,  felt  the 
wind  on  my  face  and  mused  about  boys  and  bass.  I 
caught  more  bass  as  a boy  than  now.  I fished  differently. 
Then  I used  crab  tails  and  a cane  pole.  Now  I use  a 
plug  and  try  to  make  big  old  bass  mad. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
MARCH  14-20  1965 

THEME— "WATER  POLLUTION" 
IT'S  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS  TO 
"FIGHT  DIRTY  WATER!" 


AWARDS  COMMITTEE  CHOSEN  FOR  '65 
CONSERVATIONIST  OF  THE  YEAR 

Seven  leading  conservationists,  including  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Awards 
Committee  for  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company’s  1965 
Conservationist  of  the  Year  Awards. 

The  awards,  sponsored  by  Duquesne  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  are  made 
annually  for  distinguished  service,  contributions  and  ac- 
tivities in  wildlife  and  natural  resources  conservation. 

The  Committee  members,  all  recipients  of  last  year’s 
awards,  are:  Governor  William  W.  Scranton;  William 
Guckert,  Executive  Secretary,  Allegheny  County  Sports- 
men’s League;  State  Representative  John  Laudadio;  Ray 
Sickles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  Fred  Jones 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press ; Gene  Shaw  of  Outdoor  People  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  William  Baer  of  the  Butler  City  Hunting 
& Fishing  Club. 

The  Committee  members  will  work  with  Bill  Walsh, 
Duquesne’s  Conservation  Director,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  in  screening  nominees  and 
arranging  for  the  presentation  ceremony.  A panel  of 
judges  selected  by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  will 
pick  the  winners  in  four  categories.  The  categories  are: 
(1)  A professional  conservationist;  (2)  A lay  person; 
(3)  A sportsmen’s  club  or  conservation  organization; 
and  (4)  A newspaper,  radio  or  TV  writer  or  broadcaster. 


One  5 o’clock  morning  at  a private  spot  I had  them 
mad  but  they  weren’t  too  big  and  I released  them.  Fish- 
ing for  sport  with  a barbless  hook  plug  is  fun.  Try  it. 
Use  a pair  of  pliers  to  squeeze  the  barbs  off  the  hooks 
on  an  old  plug. 

I climbed  the  hill  to  home  and  thirty  minutes  later  came 
a knock  on  the  door.  It  was  Paul. 

“See  what  I got.” 

“WOW.” 

“Ain’t  he  a beaut?” 

“Let’s  measure  him.” 

“I  have— he’s  16  inches.” 

“Mv-oh-my,  I’m  glad  vou  moved  back.” 

“So  am  I.” 

Well  men,  you  may  not  do  as  well  as  young  boys,  but 
on  your  way  to  Lake  Erie  or  Pymatuning  Lake  you  may 
cross  over  the  Little  Shenango  River.  Stop  and  fish  it  some- 
time, neighbor.  Oh,  about  Sandy  Creek— it  holds  pike. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  FLY  TYING  TOOLS 


By  DON  SHINER 

1.  Magnifying  Glass 

The  adjutable  magnifying  glass  permits  viewing  the 
tying  process  through  a 2X  or  3X  lens.  This  tool  aids  in 
tying  the  small  18  through  28  size  flies  and  especially 
those  tiers  whose  eyesight  is  not  perfect.  The  glass  is 
clamped  beside  the  vise  so  that  it  can  be  swung  in  and 
out  of  position  as  needed. 

2.  Mirror 

This  mirror  reveals  the  side  of  the  fly  opposite  the  tier. 
It  brackets  the  vise  stem,  is  easily  swung  out  of  the  way 
when  not  required.  No  trouble  now  when  winding  hackles 
or  jungle  cock  feathers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fly. 

3.  Whip  Finisher 

Well  tied  knots  prevent  flies  from  unraveling  and  thus 
triple  the  life  of  the  feathered  hook.  The  Whip  Knot  is 
one  of  the  very  best  ties  for  this  purpose,  and  though  it 
can  be  easily  tied  manually,  this  50/  tool  speeds  this  op- 
eration. Available  in  several  sizes  to  match  the  size  of  fly 
being  tied. 

4.  Bodkin 

The  needle  sharp  bodkin  is  used  to  pick  out  covered 
hackles,  combing  tangles  from  fur,  cleaning  varnish  from 
eyes  of  hooks.  Three  thin  dimes  buy  one,  or  one  can  be 
made  by  pushing  a needle  into  a lollypop  stick. 

5.  Wing  Pliers 

This  tool  aids  in  tying  wings  on  small  flies.  The  pliers 
holds  wing  material  at  the  desired  position  while  tying 
them  into  position  on  both  wet  and  dry  flies.  It  costs  less 
than  50/. 

6.  Scissors 

Top  quality  manicure  type  scissors  do  the  job  of  cutting 
wing  materials,  snipping  tinsel,  cutting  thread  and  trim- 
ming entire  hair  bug  bodies  to  shape.  A good  pair  is  a 
necessity  to  the  fly  tier.  Cost  is  generally  less  than  a two 
dollar  bill. 

7.  Hackle  Gauge 

Many  tiers  use  hackle  too  large  on  dry  flies.  This  gives 
a spider  effect  to  every  fly.  But  these  long,  slender 
hackles  bend  too  and  mat  down  after  the  first  half  dozen 
casts.  A hackle  gauge  will  let  you  measure  the  width  of 
the  feathers  and  reveals  whether  hackles  are  suited  to  a 
12,  16  or  18  size  fly.  It  costs  less  than  25/. 


8.  Hackle  Pliers 

This  tool  assists  in  winding  hackles  on  dry  flies.  Jaws 
are  finely  slotted  to  provide  a good  gripping  surface. 
These  pliers  are  available  in  two  sizes  for  tying  small  or 
large  flies.  Prices  range  from  50/  to  75/  for  this  tool. 

9.  Material  Clip 

This  little  15/  accessory  clamps  to  the  barrel  of  the  vise 
and  holds  body  tinsel,  floss,  herl  out  of  the  way  while  you 
are  working  on  other  parts  of  the  fly.  For  example,  tinsel, 
tied  in  with  floss,  is  held  out  of  the  way  while  the  floss 
body  is  being  wound  in  place.  This  clip  saves  time,  tem- 
pers too. 

70.  Hackle  Guards 

This  guard,  available  in  assorted  sizes,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  wind  thread  on  the  smallest  fly  without  having 
hackles  damaged  or  wound  under.  The  guard  slips  over 
the  eye  of  the  hook  and  funnels  the  hackle  in  a backward 
position  while  tying  the  whip  knot.  This  guard  remains 
in  place  too  when  applying  cement  to  the  fly  head.  Avail- 
able in  three  sizes,  each  costs  25/. 

11.  Bobbin 

The  bobbin,  which  holds  a spool  of  tying  thread,  gives 
thread  as  needed.  Large  diameter  body  also  gives  a good 
gripping  surface  to  hold  while  winding  thread  in  place 
around  the  hook.  The  bobbin’s  weight  also  prevents  the 
thread  from  unraveling  during  the  tying  operation. 
Thread  tension  is  adjutable.  Surplus  thread  can  be  re- 
wound on  the  spool  with  a flick  of  the  finger.  This  tool, 
designed  for  the  fly  tier,  is  also  an  aid  when  winding 
guides  on  rods.  Cost  is  less  than  a dollar  bill. 

72.  Vise 

Some  skilled  tiers  are  able  to  whip  flies  together  while 
holding  the  tiny  hooks  in  their  hands.  Most  of  us,  how- 
ever, find  the  fly  vise  necessary.  An  adjustable  jaw  vise 
holds  the  largest  to  the  smallest  hook  securely,  freeing 
both  hands  for  the  tying  operations. 

There  are  approximately  12  different  vises  on  the  mar- 
ket ranging  in  price  from  75/  to  as  much  as  $6.00.  Some- 
where between  these  amounts  lies  the  vise  suited  to  the 
advanced  amateur’s  needs. 

In  an  emergency  a machine’s  vise  grip,  pliers  or  an  ad- 
justable wrench  could  be  substituted  for  the  fly  vise. 
These  handyman  tools  are  helpful  too  for  the  newcomer 
when  he  is  discovering  whether  or  not  he  has  talent,  time 
and  inclination  for  tying  flies.  Eventually,  however,  he 
will  need  a sturdy,  standard  vise  for  serious  work.  When 
he  does,  he  will  find  a good  model  available  at  most  sport 
shops. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 

-r  HR  ni^ti 


■ Anthony  Galenas  of  Scranton  related  this  story  to  me. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  was  fly  fishing  Tunkhannock  Creek 
(South  Branch),  Lackawanna  County,  when  he  saw  a 
woodchuck  aimlessly  potting  around.  He  checked  further 
and  saw  the  ’chuck’s  head  stuck  in  a can.  Galenas  re- 
moved the  can  and  the  whistlepig  scurried  away.  The 
can  still  had  some  peas  in  it,  probably  the  reason  the 
’chuck  didn’t  try  to  shake  it  off.— District  Warden  WAI.TER 

lazusky  (Lackawanna). 

■ Michael  Krisevich,  Scranton,  Pa.,  caught  a 29-inch,  7-lb. 
walleye  on  live  bait  while  fishing  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Hallstead  last  autumn.— District  Warden  WALTER  G.  LAZUSKY 

(Lackawanna) . 

■ A Mr.  Bokert,  Manns  Choice,  Pa.,  caught  a 41-inch 
muskellunge  from  Shawnee  Lake  on  November  25.  This 
is  the  largest  musky  known  to  be  taken  by  a Bedford 
County  resident  from  Shawnee.  As  of  December,  we 
know  of  29  legal  muskies  taken  from  the  waters  of  Bedford 
County  during  1964.  The  fish  were  caught  in  Shawnee, 
Gordon  lakes  and  three  from  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Manns  Choice.— District 
Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MdNAY  (Bedford). 

■ While  checking  Issuing  Agents  and  picking  up  license 
applications,  I came  across  an  application  for  a Five  Day 
Tourists  License,  which  was  made  out  by  a person  from 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  Since  this  license  costs  the 
same  as  a Resident  License  ($5.20)  but  only  allows  a 
person  to  fish  for  five  consecutive  days  instead  of  the 
entire  year,  and  since  the  applicant  was  without  doubt  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania,  I asked  the  agent  why  he  didn’t 
inform  the  person  that  he  was  entitled  to  purchase  a 
resident  license.  He  told  me  that  he  did  let  the  applicant 
know  that  a resident  license  would  be  his  best  buy,  but 
was  told  by  him  that  since  he  didn’t  fish  very  often  due 
to  a lack  of  time  he  would  like  to  purchase  a license  each 
time  he  did  fish.  It  certainly  was  surprising  to  find  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  sport  of  fishing  the 
Same  as  he  would  for  bowling.  Or  golf.— District  Warden 
FRANK  A.  KULIKOSKY  (Cambria). 

■ The  Susquehanna  River  adjoining  York  County  was  very 
productive  last  fall.  Numerous  fishermen  found  little  dif- 
ficulty in  landing  limit  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  in 
many  sections,  especially  in  the  Goldsboro,  York  Haven 
and  Saginaw  areas.  Also  in  the  Accomac  section  down 
river  from  Holtzingers  Boat  Landing.  Many  walleye  were 
landed  and  good  muskies  caught  in  the  York  Haven  area 
chiefly  on  buektails.— District  Warden  PAUL  MARTIN,  JR.  (York- 
East  Adams). 

■ On  November  2,  Lake  Pleasant,  Erie  County,  was 
stocked  with  large  brook  trout.  The  ice  trout  fishermen 
are  patiently  waiting  for  good  ice  and  a crack  at  these 

fine  fish.— District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie). 


■ Low  water  conditions  last  year  caused  many  comments 
on  how  the  raccoon  has  fished  trout  out  of  the  smaller 
streams.  But,  a resident  of  Tioga  County  told  me  of  an 
experience  he  had  on  different  occasions  with  a pet 
raccoon.  He  took  the  animal  to  a small  stream  known 
to  house  native  brook  trout.  The  raccoon  did  appear  to 
be  fishing  the  stream  but  the  owner  never  saw  him  catch 
a trout.  Crayfish  and  other  aquatic  insects  made  up  the 
main  diet  while  the  animal  was  on  the  creek.  In  one 
instance  the  raccoon  did  catch  a minnow  about  four  inches 
long  but  returned  it  to  the  stream  as  the  animal  continued 
to  hunt  for  crayfish. — District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER 
(Tioga). 

H While  on  routine  foot  patrol  along  the  “Fish-For-Fun” 
section  of  Spring  Creek,  I noticed  an  unusual  amount  of 
commotion  among  the  fish  in  the  stream  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  I observed  at  one  jack  dam,  in  the  course 
of  45  minutes,  17  trout  leap  over  the  spillway  on  migration 
upstream.  There  was  very  little  water  spilling  over  the 
dam  and  several  trout  made  five  or  six  attempts  to  shinny 
up  over  the  20-24-inch  barrier.  These  trout  were  in  the 
16-25-inch  class  and  I regret  I did  not  have  my  camera 
handy.— District  Warden  Paul  antolosky  (Centre). 

■ Weather  permitting,  there  should  be  excellent  ice  fishing 
at  Lyman  Run  Lake  for  trout.  The  Potter  County  Anglers 
Club  assisted  by  Fish  Commission  personnel  and  local 
sportsmen  have  stocked  the  lake  with  brook  trout,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout.  The  Fish  Commission  stocked  the 
lake  with  nice  two-year-old  brown  trout  for  the  ice  fisher- 
men.—District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

■ If  telephone  calls  are  indications,  ice  fishing  for  trout 
in  Chapman  Dam  should  draw  large  crowds  of  winter 
anglers.  Chapman  is  the  only  lake  in  Warren  County  where 
ice  fishing  can  be  done  and  interest  is  at  an  all-time  high.— 

District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren). 


Clifton  E.  Iman 
District  Fish  Warden 
Evans  City,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Iman: 

Will  you  please  cancel  permit  No.  I486  for  boat  mooring  at 
Glade  Run  Lake.  Due  to  a transfer  in  my  work  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  sell  the  boat  I so  recently  bought. 

My  wife  and  I enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fishing  at  Glade  Run 
Lake  and  feel  the  Fish  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
making  such  places  available. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  service 

James  Dunn 

Cheswick,  Pa. 
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SUPERVISOR  CORBIN  PENNSYLVANIA’S 

AND  THE  BIG  BEAR  LARGEST  CATFISH 


Each  fall  I spend  several  days  at  a hunting  camp  north 
of  Blackwell  in  the  Grand  Canyon  country.  This  year’s 
trip  provided  some  unforgettable  experiences.  Two  days 
were  spent  hunting  Tioga  and  Potter  Counties  for  turkeys. 
My  hunting  buddy  and  I each  killed  a turkey. 

On  the  Friday  evening  before  bear  season  I was  at 
:amp  alone.  I had  taken  several  sacks  of  corn  along  to 
:amp  to  fill  a game  feeder,  piled  the  corn  on  the  cabin 
oorch.  About  10:00  P.  M.  I was  reading  and  heard  a 
hump  on  the  porch.  I took  my  flashlight  to  the  door, 
ooked  out  and  there  was  a bear  dragging  one  of  the  sacks 
)f  corn  out  into  the  woods.  On  seeing  me  he  dropped 
he  sack,  took  an  ear  of  corn  off  about  100  feet  from  the 
:abin  and  ate  it. 

For  the  next  two  hours  I had  one  of  the  best  floor  shows 
my  one  will  see.  During  all  of  this  time  he  was  out  of 
ight  for  a few  minutes  on  several  occasions.  He  was  not 
listurbed  by  the  lights  in  the  cabin  or  flashlight  when  I 
vould  use  it.  The  moon  was  very  bright  and  you  could 
ee  him  without  any  difficulty  without  a light.  On  one 
occasion  I saw  him  sitting  on  his  haunches  backed  against 
tree  holding  an  ear  of  corn  in  his  paw  and  forearm 
ating  it.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
mjoying  himself.  On  another  occasion  he  was  slumped 
iver  the  top  of  the  garbage  pit  eating  some  apples  another 
nimal  had  piled  up  there,  left  after  eating  the  seeds 
rom  the  apples.  He  also  upset  the  trash  barrel  and 
loisily  rolled  tin  cans  around. 

The  payoff  on  the  whole  experience  was  the  refrigerator 
leal.  After  he  had  taken  one  of  the  sacks  of  corn  I brought 
he  corn  into  the  cabin  thinking  that  he  would  then  leave. 
Ground  11:00  P.  M.  things  were  quiet  for  some  time  and 
felt  he  had  left  for  the  night.  However  I soon  heard 
noise  on  the  porch  and  could  tell  he  was  at  the  refrig- 
rator  that  sits  out  there. 

I suspected  he  had  taken  something.  I opened  the 
loor  and  he  jumped  from  the  porch.  He  had  spilled  a 
juart  of  milk  all  over  the  place.  I closed  the  door  and 
waited  and  I soon  heard  him  again  on  the  porch.  I opened 
he  door  and  there  he  was  with  his  front  feet  up  on 
he  porch  lapping  up  the  spilled  milk.  I held  the  light  on 
im  for  at  least  three  minutes  while  he  cleaned  up  the 
lilk.  At  this  time  he  was  not  over  8 feet  from  me. 
dter  slupping  up  the  milk  he  wandered  around  the  out- 
ide  of  the  cabin  for  some  time  before  leaving.  I hoped 
e would  return  when  the  rest  of  the  crew  came  to  camp 
ut  he  did  not  come  back.  This  was  a legal  size  bear 
nd  would  have  weighed  about  125  pounds  or  more. 

On  Sunday  when  the  rest  of  the  men  came  to  camp, 
vo  of  them  sighted  8 bear  at  one  time  on  the  east  side 
f the  canyon  above  Blackwell.  Many  hunters  were  stop- 
ing  to  look  at  these  bear  feeding. 

We  broke  camp  on  Tuesday  evening  without  sighting 
ny  bear  determined  to  return  again  next  year  and  try 
gain.  HAROLD  CORBIN,  Southcentral  Regional  Warden  Supervisor. 


On  July  24,  1959,  the  late  William  Yates,  Sr.,  of  Acme- 
tonia,  was  fishing  with  hook  and  line,  using  a minnow 
as  bait,  at  “Panther  Rocks,”  below  President,  Venango 
Co.,  Pa.  He  surprised  himself,  and  Carnegie  Museum’s 
biologists,  by  landing  a rare  giant— 41  inches  long,  28 
inches  in  maxium  girth,  45  pounds  in  weight— apparently 
the  first  Flathead  recorded  from  the  Allegheny  River. 

The  largest  Flathead  ever  taken  in  Ohio,  where  the 
species  occurs  in  deep,  quiet  pools  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
other  large  streams,  was  about  53  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  82  pounds.  The  only  larger  catfish  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Blue  Catfish  of  the  Mississippi  and  tribu- 
taries which  reaches  almost  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Yates  generously  presented  his  prize  to  Carnegie 
Museum  where  this  exact  cast  was  prepared  by  Harold 
J.  Clement. 

O O * 

CORRECTION 

The  size  of  Jack  Gearhart's  musky  was  shown  in  error  on  page  26 
of  the  January  issue.  The  fish  measured  37  inches. 
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Welcome  to  the  Sucker  Club 


By  W.  W.  BRITTON 


YELLOW  BREECHES  SUCKER  CLUB  . . . Gus,  Ike  and  Ben  in  upper  right 
with  Paul  O'Brien  and  W.  W.  Britton  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission as  guests.  Ye  Ed  took  photo. 

The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Cumberland  County  was 
running  almost  bankfull.  Her  tributaries  were  bringing 
the  last  remnants  of  the  dying  snowbanks  from  the  country- 
side. 

Each  Spring  for  thousands  of  years  this  has  been  going 
on.  To  the  average  person  it  merely  meant  high  water. 
But  it  was  Mother  Nature’s  way  of  purging  this  fine  stream 
of  impurities  and  undesirable  elements  . . . getting  her 
house  in  order  for  natural  reproduction  of  fish  and  fishlife. 

Three  sucker  fishermen,  Gus,  Ike  and  Ben,  alight  from 
an  automobile  and  walk  to  the  water’s  edge  and  look  upon 
their  favorite  stream  with  admiration  and  exaltation.  It 
is  not  only  anticipation,  but  memories  of  glorious  days 
they  have  spent  together  fishing  for  the  unsung  hero  of 
the  deep,  the  lowly  sucker.  This  slow  moving  fish  has 
been  the  bread  and  butter  dish  for  all  species  of  voracious 
fish  and  many  birds  and  animals  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  Gus,  Ike  and  Ben  know  this  and  have  come  to 
regard  him  with  the  respect  which  is  due  him. 

In  my  long  career  as  a conservation  officer  I have  seen 
men  fishing  for  trout  and  other  game  fish  with  such  fervor 
they  were  completely  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
while  the  sucker  fisherman  gets  up  off  his  stool  or  tackle 
box  and  goes  home  refreshed  and  relaxed.  He  has  had 
time  to  notice  everything  within  his  sight  and  hearing. 
He  saw  crows  flying  overhead;  heard  a red  squirrel  chat- 
tering; a jet  passing  by;  and,  best  of  all,  he  has  had  time 
to  think.  Maybe  take  a little  inventory  of  his  life  and 
be  thankful  for  all  of  God’s  gifts  to  mankind.  A man’s 
mind  cannot  wallow  in  the  dark  corners  of  crime,  de- 
bauchery or  despair  when  he  is  sitting  along  a stream 


enjoying  the  blessings  of  nature.  That’s  why  Gus,  Ike 
and  Ben  can  meet  their  disappointments  with  stout  hearts. 

What  the  average  business  man  needs  today  is  a heaping 
dose  of  good  cheer.  This  he  can  find  in  abundance  along 
our  waterways.  The  American  public  is,  and  has  been, 
in  a state  of  locomotion  ever  since  World  War  I.  We  may 
blame  it  on  the  automobile  or  a dozen  other  things,  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is:  it  is  ourselves. 

Man  in  his  quest  for  fame  and  fortune  has  often  closed 
the  door  on  his  health  and  happiness.  He  has  been  slow 
to  learn  that  nature  keeps  books  pitiously.  She  always 
collects  and  there  is  no  place  we  can  go  to  escape  her. 
Some  men  have  so  little  time  for  their  families  that  they 
scarcely  know  their  own  children.  Not  long  ago  I heard 
a story  about  a salesman  who  had  a large  family  and  only 
got  home  every  five  or  six  weeks.  One  Friday  night  he 
came  home  and  the  kids  started  fighting.  He  grabbed  two 
of  them  and  took  them  to  the  front  door  and  told  them 
to  go  home,  when  his  wife  said,  “John,  those  two  you  put 
out  are  our  children.” 

Driving  through  my  old  hometown  of  Chambersburg 
one  day  a city  policeman  directed  me  to  pull  over  along 
the  curb.  Not  being  able  to  recall  any  wrong  I had  done 
I was  surprised  to  learn  he  merely  wanted  to  tell  me  of  the 
wonderful  sucker  fishing  he  had  been  having  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Conococheague  that  Spring.  Here  was  a 
man  who  may  never  have  known  the  pleasure  of  sucker 
fishing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Great  Depression  which 
had  closed  down  the  factory  in  which  he  was  employed 
and  placed  him  on  the  idle  list.  To  pass  the  time  he  had 
gone  sucker  fishing  with  an  old  expert. 

To  hear  him  describe  his  successes  would  have  been ' 
manna  for  the  spiritually  starved.  During  some  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  his  life  he  had  been  introduced  to  a 
friend  in  whom  he  had  found  courage,  hope  and  comfort 
and  he  was  not  about  to  forsake  her  now  during  his  more 
prosperous  years.  She  had  been  a shield  for  his  faith  and 
a glowing  light  to  which  he  could  ignite  his  own  candles 
when  clouds  would  shut  out  his  sunshine. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  never  fished  for  suckers,  I 
recommend  it  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  nerve  tonics 
to  be  found  inside  or  outside  apothecary  shops. 

Oh,  yes,  I almost  forgot,  you  are  wondering  just  who 
Gus,  Ike  and  Ben  are.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  find  out. 
Just  get  your  fishin’  tackle  out  and  go  to  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek  any  nice  day  this  Spring  and  somewhere 
between  Williams  Grove  and  the  Susquehanna  River  you 
will  see  three  men  fishing  for  suckers.  You  can  recognize 
them  by  their  friendly  greeting.  If  your  bait  runs  all 
they  will  be  glad  to  share  theirs  with  you  and  offer  you 
a mess  of  suckers.  And  if  you  see  a smiling,  elderly  man,  . 
he  will  be  Elmer.  Occasionally,  you  will  find  the  Minister  l| 
fishing  with  them.  They  are  a grand  group  of  fellows 
and  sucker  fishing  has  helped  to  make  them  so. 
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25'/4-inches,  3%-lbs., 

udith  Warwick,  Center 
i Pecks  Pond. 
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SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  22-inches,  5'/2- 
Ibs.,  caught  by  Albert  R.  Gretz,  Jr., 
Punsutawney,  in  the  Allegheny 
River. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  20'/4-inches, 
4-lbs.,  caught  in  Susquehanna  River 
by  Christopher  Elbert,  4,  Lancaster. 


PICKEREL,  28-inches,  5'/i-lbs.,  taken 
in  Manor  Lake  by  Paul  Dickes, 
levittown. 


LARGEMOUTH  BASS,  23-inches,  6- 
Ibs.,  2-oz.,  caught  in  Chamberlain 
Pond,  by  George  Sherman,  Clarks 
Summit,  Pa. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  21%-inches,  5- 
Ibs.,  13-oz.,  caught  in  Delaware 
River  by  Tisiano  Uliana,  Pen  Argyl, 
Pa. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  21%-inches,  5- 
Ibs.,  2-oz.,  caught  by  George  Rose, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  Philadelphia 
Water  Co.  dam. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  20'/2-inches,  4- 
lbs.,  caught  by  Edward  R.  Friedline, 
York  Springs,  from  Juniata  River. 


SMALLMOUTH  BASS,  22!/2-mches,  5- 
Ibs.,  7-oz.,  was  taken  in  Juniata 
River  by  Thomas  Scanlon,  Lebanon, 
Pa. 


DICK  WIRTH,  Rocky  Grove,  Pa. 
caught  this  30%-inch  walleye  in  the 
Allegheny  River  near  the  Two  Mile 
Run  gravel  plant  at  Franklin.  This 
beauty  copped  a Pennsylvania 
Angler  Citation  Award. 
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COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 

TO  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

fo  t&e 

Clip  Coupon  Below 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription; 


1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  1.  Zip  Code  

Moke  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Under  a new  plan  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  who  have  sold  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  or  more  subscriptions,  will  be 
listed  in  future  issues. 


Susquehanna  County— Linus  Moore’s  Sports 
Shop,  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  • Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 

IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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How  difficult  is  fly  tying?  Well,  it  requires  plenty  of 
patience  and  practice,  but  many  lads  in  their  early  teens  or 
younger  tie  all  their  own  trout  flies.  There  are  many  good 
books  on  the  subject  — your  local  library  probably  has 
one  or  more  — or  if  you  know  a tyer  who  is  willing  to 
help  you,  that’s  even  better. 

Is  it  an  expensive  hobby?  It  needn’t  be,  if  you  buy  only 
the  necessary  materials  in  the  beginning. 

Fly  tying  kits  containing  tools,  materials,  and  instruc- 
tions are  an  inexpensive  means  of  getting  started,  but  a 
better  selection  of  higher  quality  ingredients  can  usually 
be  had  by  buying  the  items  separately.  Here’s  what 
you’ll  need  to  get  started: 

First,  you’ll  need  a fly  tying  vice  to  hold  the  hooks. 
A good  one  for  the  beginner  can  be  bought  for  a few  dol- 
lars. Be  sure  the  jaws  close  tightly  at  their  tips. 


Surprisingly  good  hackle  pliers  can  be  made  by  cutting 
lown  the  jaws  of  a wooden  snap  clothespin  and  wrapping 
hem  with  rubber  bands  for  added  holding  power. 

You’ll  need  a pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  Fly  tying 
nodels  are  best,  but  Mother’s  embroidery  scissors  will 
v'ork  — if  she  doesn’t  object. 

Buy  a few  spools  of  fly  tying  thread,  sizes  00  and  0000 
or  a start,  in  both  black  and  white.  A block  of  wax  will 
lake  your  thread  behave.  You  can  use  a bobbin  to  hold 
he  spool,  or  merely  cut  off  a piece  of  thread  for  each  fly 
nd  clip  a clothespin  to  the  end  for  tension.  For  a bodkin 
i pick  out  wrapped-under  hackles,  clean  hook  eyes,  etc., 
ush  a needle  or  cut-off  hatpin  into  a wooden  dowel  head- 
rst.  A small  bottle  of  head  cement  or  clear  nail  polish 
unned  with  polish  remover  will  keep  head  windings 
om  unravelling. 

Buy  regular  fly  hooks  — light  wire  for  dry  flies,  and 


regular  or  stout  wire  for  wet  flies  and  nymphs.  Start  with 
sizes  10,  12  and  14;  graduate  to  the  smaller  ones  with  ex- 
perience. For  steamers  and  bucktails  use  long  shank 
hooks. 


l/F  TO  L /G/ST  /-/s4CX L zT 

J-OOX  7~/V/S . 


When  it  comes  to  the  actual  fly  tying  materials  there’s 
no  end  of  useful  stuff,  but  the  beginner  can  tie  fish-catch- 
ing flies  with  much  less.  Hackles  are  the  most  expensive 
items  commonly  used,  and  it  simply  doesn’t  pay  to  buy  any 
but  the  very  best  for  dry  flies.  If  you  can’t  afford  complete 
or  half  necks,  substitute  the  loose  hackle  handled  by  our 
most  reputable  dealers.  Many  of  the  feathers  will  be  too 
large  or  of  poor  quality,  but  enough  usable  feathers  can 
usually  be  found  to  make  it  a worthwhile  buy.  For  a 
start  you  might  settle  for  these  colors  — “red”  (reddish 
brown),  ginger  or  cream,  black,  and  either  blue  dun  or 
grizzly  (or  both).  Later  you’ll  probably  want  to  add 
white,  badger,  olive,  and  others. 

A couple  of  eyed  peacock  feathers,  an  assortment  of 
yarn  and  floss,  plus  whatever  native  furs  you  can  pick 
up  from  trapline  or  road  kills  will  provide  all  the  body 
materials  you’ll  need. 

For  fly  wings  you  should  have  a few  pairs  of  duck 
wings  in  various  colors,  some  flank  feathers  from  mallards 
and  wood  ducks.  For  bucktail  wings  use  deer  or  impala 
hair,  natural  or  dyed. 

Admittedly,  this  list  contains  no  frills,  but  with  these 
items  and  a generous  amount  of  practice  you  can  be 
catching  trout  on  your  own  flies  next  spring. 

A dead  fish  floats  upside  down  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  bony  vertebrate  and  muscles  which  lie  along  the  back 
about  the  swim  bladder.  Death  causes  the  fish  to  capsize  and 
float  belly  up. 

Some  fish  lay  as  many  as  ten  million  eggs  each  in  a single 
season  Were  all  these  to  hatch  and  live  to  spawn,  the  waters 
of  the  world  would  be  packed  solidly  with  fish. 


How  To  Catch  Fish  Through  The  tee 


INCLUDES  ICE  CHEST,  TIP-UPS.  MINNOW  BUCKET  FIVE  SETS  PRC  ALLOWED  AND  SHOULD  BE  THE  HOLE  WITH  WIRE  BASKET,  SCREEN  OR 

AND  BASKET  FOR  FISHING  GEAR . SPACED  SO  THEY  CAN  BE  QUICKLY  ATTENDED . PERFORATED  DIPPER  . 


IMPORTANT.  BAIT  SHOULD  BE  SUSPENDED  OUT  THE  PREDETERMINED  RMOUNT  OF  LINE  DOWN  ON  TRIGOER  AND  TIP-UP  PLACED 

ABOUT  ONE  FOOT  OEF  THE  BOTTOM . THEN  LOWER  IT  CAREFULLY.  IN  THE  HOLE. 


J.UN  f UAHJ' 


•LET  FISH  MAKE  HIS  RUN,  SET  HOOK  9 - JIGGING  REQUIRES  CONSTANT  UP  AND  DOWN 
AND  PULL  IT  IN.  MOTION  OF  THE  BAIT.  PERCH  EYES,  MEAL  WORMS . 

ASSORTED  JIG  RUES  AND  PLASTIC  BAITS  ARE  ALL  GOOD. 


FLAG  UP  . Jt'J  onurr/v  «owrc  HKE 
SPACED  CLOSELY  AND  CAN  BE  ATTENDED 
QUICKLY. 
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Cast  Raft  oh  the  Susquehanna 

By  LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER 


monwealth’s  history,  but  who  could  foretell  that  it  was 
to  end  in  tragedy?  Surely  not  the  rugged  old  woodsmen 
who,  stripped  of  age  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  strove 
tirelessly  to  fashion  the  craft  in  time  to  catch  the  spring 
flood  waters;  surely  none  of  the  hundreds  of  people  whose 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  lent  courage  to  the  eager 
workmen. 

There  had  been  no  commercial  rafts  on  the  Susquehanna 
since  the  spring  of  1896.  To  float  a raft  down  the  river 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  days  would  serve  as  a fitting 
tribute  to  the  heroism,  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the  old- 
time  raftsmen,  living  and  dead,  and  to  the  colorful 
pioneer  industry  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  America. 


IIMBER-R-R-!” 

Giant  white  pines  crashed  to  the  forest  floor  as  once 
gain  the  old  lumberman’s  cry  echoed  through  Pennsyl- 
anias  north  woods  during  the  winter  of  1937.  They 
Iso  prophesied  impending  disaster  which  none  could 
>resee. 

As  the  great  trees  fell  they  were  shorn  of  their  branches, 
auled  over  the  snow  by  team,  and  piled  along  the  West 
ranch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Burnside  in 
ambria  County.  In  the  spring  they  would  become  links 
i a wooden  chain  that  would  be  the  Last  Raft. 

The  construction  of  the  raft,  and  its  subsequent  two- 
jundred-mile  voyage  down-river  to  the  Capital  City  at 
tarrisburg,  was  to  become  a memorial  event  in  the  Com- 


AT  TREACHEROUS  LOCK  HAVEN  DAM,  first  section  of  raft  is  over 
the  dam. 

On  March  14,  1938,  the  thaw-swollen  waters  reached 
their  crest  and  over  five  thousand  people  crowded  the 
muddy  banks  to  watch  as  the  intrepid  hand-picked  crew 
“tied  her  loose”  and  began  the  unforgettable  trip  that  was 
to  go  down  in  Pennsylvania  history. 

The  raft  was  112  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  with  fifty- 
foot  oars  or  sweeps  both  fore  and  aft.  It  required  the 
combined  efforts  of  several  men  to  man  each  sweep,  and 
perfect  coordination  of  front  and  rear  crews  to  steer  the 
craft  properly. 

Besides  a crew  of  ten,  a historian  and  several  special 
guests,  scions  of  lumbering  families  who  settled  the  area 
one  hundred  years  before  were  also  aboard  the  raft. 

From  the  first  whisper  of  this  unusual  venture,  I had 
longed  to  be  a part  of  it  and  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

By  this  time,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  had  become  focused 
on  the  project.  The  spirit  of  romance  involved  in  the 
undertaking  stirred  the  imagination  of  all  who  heard 
about  it.  Newsreel  cameramen  were  sent  out  from  New 
York  to  take  pictures  of  the  event  for  the  theatre-going 
public.  Newspaper  editors,  reporters  and  cameramen  kept 
a close  watch  on  this  trip  that  might  make  headlines  for 
their  publications.  Prominent  men  in  distant  states,  whose 
lumbering  empires  had  been  started  by  raftsmen  fathers 
and  grandfathers  on  the  West  Branch,  watched  for  news 
of  the  Last  Raft. 

Having  missed  the  raft  at  the  starting  point,  I followed 
it  down-river  by  car,  attempting  to  get  on  at  each  of  the 
places  it  tied  up.  But  traffic  was  so  congested  that  I 
could  not  even  get  near  it.  Cars  jammed  the  highways 
for  miles  along  the  river,  while  multitudes  milled  about 
the  banks,  straining  their  necks  for  a glimpse  of  the 
Last  Raft.  Special  details  of  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
had  been  dispatched  to  try  to  keep  traffic  moving  on  the 
river  highways. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the  raft  tied  up  at 
Clearfield  and  it  was  there,  the  next  morning,  that  I 
finally  managed  to  get  aboard. 


SECOND  SECTION  shown  over  the  dam.  It  took  skill  to  maneuver 
the  awkward  raft  over  such  obstacles,  and  there  were  many,  on 
the  way  down  river. 


It  was  a cold,  misty  morning,  but  as  the  raft  “tied  loose,” 
to  the  cheers  of  thousands,  the  hearts  of  crew  and  pas- 
sengers swelled  with  joy.  Nobody  even  seemed  to  notice 
the  cold,  March  drizzle. 

In  spite  of  the  somber  weather,  the  scenery  was  breath- 
taking. The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  our  forests,  seen 
from  the  winding  courses  of  our  mountain  streams,  sur-i 
pass  any  view  from  modern  highways.  For  miles  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  rippling  of  the  water  on  the  sides 
of  the  raft,  or  the  roaring  of  the  rapids  as  we  shot  through 
them  at  ever-increasing  speed,  while  on  both  sides  tall 
stands  of  pine  stood  silent  and  majestic,  looking  the  same 
as  they  must  have  looked  to  the  first  pioneers  on  the  river. 

As  we  approached  a place  in  the  river  known  as  Wood 
Rock,  one  of  the  passengers,  a man  who  had  remained 
apart  from  the  gaiety  on  board  carefully  clutching  a small 
package,  asked  that  the  raft  be  guided  near  the  rock. 

“Just  sixty  years  ago  my  father  was  killed  when  the 
raft  he  was  working  on  hit  that  rock,”  he  explained, 
“I  ve  brought  a little  wreath  and  I’d  like  to  put  it  there 
in  memory  of  him.” 

The  raft  was  guided  close  to  the  rock  and  severa 
rivermen  held  his  hand  while  he  leaned  far  over  and 
dropped  the  wreath. 

I shall  never  forget  the  fear  of  smashing  into  largi 
rocks,  some  barely  visible,  as  the  raft  hurtled  througl 
miles  of  boulder  strewn  rapids.  Bated  breath  gave  wa; 
to  one  great  gasp  of  relief  as  each  near  miss  was  lef 
behind  in  the  wake  of  the  speeding  craft. 

Never  have  I witnessed  so  many  hazards,  nor  the  skil 
which  the  oarsmen  displayed  in  meeting  each  obstacle1 
Many  times  only  inches  spelled  the  difference  betweei 
safety  and  disaster,  yes  even  life  or  death. 

All  the  way  down  the  river,  even  through  remote 
heavily  wooded  sections,  little  groups  of  people— many  o 
them  having  tramped  many  miles  to  the  river’s  edge- 
called  to  us  from  bridges,  stream  banks  and  hilltops 
From  bridges  mail  was  dropped  to  us  from  all  over  tfo 
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CROWDS  LINED  RIVER  as  raft  made  trip  to  accompaniment  of  bands 
playing  on  shore,  shouts  of  both  praise  and  derision.  This  is  a view 
of  the  crowd  at  Lock  Haven. 

country.  Near  the  towns  great  crowds  milled  about  on 
the  banks,  and  after  dark  a long  chain  of  lights  stretched 
for  miles  in  either  direction,  showing  us  that  the  riverside 
highway  was  jammed  with  closely-moving  traffic. 

Lock  Haven,  the  Mother  City  of  the  Rafting  Industry, 
gave  us  a royal  welcome.  The  Mayor  and  other  city 
officials  came  to  meet  us  in  a police  boat.  A number  of  air- 
planes soaring  over  us  dipped  so  low  that  they  threatened 
at  times  to  take  the  roof  right  off  the  shanty— or  so  we 
thought.  Motorboats,  rowboats,  canoes  and  other  craft 
followed  us  as  we  neared  the  mooring  point,  where  thou- 
sands were  on  hand  to  greet  us. 

The  next  morning  there  was  much  excitement  in  running 
the  Lock  Haven  Dam.  When  this  dam  was  built,  nobody 
ieven  dreamed  that  another  raft  would  ever  pass  down  the 
Susquehanna.  Rafting  days  were  a thing  of  the  past. 
Naturally,  no  provision  was  made  for  a raft  to  run  the 
dam,  and  ours  was  the  first  and  only  one  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  It  was  a five-foot  drop  and  considered  hazardous, 
so  only  the  crew  and  several  officials  were  allowed  to  re- 
main aboard.  I sat,  as  usual,  on  the  roof  of  the  shanty 
and  got  some  fine  motion  pictures  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
nose  of  the  raft  edged  outward  over  the  dam  for  quite 
some  distance.  We  hung  there,  seesaw-like.  The  logs 
creaked.  For  a moment  we  seemed  to  be  suspended  in 
space.  Then  the  front  end  gave  a great  dip  as  it  splashed 
into  the  water  below  the  dam.  The  Chief  Pilot  stood  on 
the  front  like  a general,  the  water  swirling  about  him  to 
his  waist. 

The  rest  of  the  run  to  Williamsport  was  uneventful. 
The  river  was  wider,  the  country  more  open  and  the 
mountains  not  so  high.  At  one  point  along  the  route 
several  large  flocks  of  wild  geese  in  perfect  formation 
circled  the  raft  apparently  trying  to  get  their  bearings. 
I stood  behind  and  to  the  side  of  the  American  flag 
which  was  flapping  in  the  breeze  on  the  prow  and  managed 
to  get  a beautiful  picture  of  a large  flock  seemingly  coming 
out  of  the  flag’s  fold. 


AT  CHEST  FALLS,  the  rock  shown  on  left,  was  barely  missed  coming 
down  the  fast  water. 

Now  we  saw  more  and  more  people  along  the  stream 
banks  and  traffic  on  the  highways  was  badly  congested. 
Bridges  were  packed  with  humanity  and  many  were  the 
good-natured  jibes  flung  at  us  as  we  passed.  The  favorite 
was,  “Watch  out!  You’re  exceeding  the  speed  limit!” 
(The  average  speed  of  the  raft  was  about  five  miles  an 
hour,  but  between  Jersey  Shore  and  Williamsport  we  were 
doing  less  than  that.  We  were  going  so  slow  that  a 
power  boat  finally  came  out  and  towed  us  the  last  five 
miles  into  Williamsport.) 

We  picked  up  speed  after  we  left  Williamsport  and 
the  morning  progressed  serenely  except  for  a little  excite- 
ment when  the  raft  scraped  the  side  of  one  of  the  piers 
of  the  highway  bridge  a mile  or  two  above  Muncy. 

A few  moments  later  we  approached  the  Muncy  rail- 
road bridge,  which  was  jammed  with  people— and  I heard 
someone  yell  from  the  top  of  the  shanty  that  we  were 
going  to  hit  one  of  the  piers.  I noticed  the  men  at  the 
front  oar  working  frantically,  but  I realized  that  we  could 
not  make  it. 

I ran  to  the  back  of  the  raft  and  braced  myself.  The 
impact  sent  me  to  my  knees  and  I remember  getting  my 
trousers  wet. 

I stood  up  immediately  and  looked  around  and  the 
next  thing  I knew  I had  gone  under  water,  surfaced  and 
had  grabbed  onto  a piece  of  floating  firewood,  apparently 
from  the  cook  shack.  The  rear  end  sank  following  the 
crash  and  swung  to  the  right  around  the  pier,  standing 
on  its  side.  When  it  got  straight  with  the  current  it 
came  to  the  surface,  having  turned  end  for  end  in  the 
process. 

The  current  was  strong  and  I floated  rapidly  down- 
stream. I soon  drifted  into  three  other  individuals  desper- 
ately clinging  to  a small  tree  limb  and  I recognized  them 
as  two  rear  oarsmen  and  one  of  the  passengers.  I added 
my  driftwood  support  to  theirs  and  it  helped  a little. 
By  keeping  very  still  and  virtually  holding  our  breaths 
we  managed  to  stay  afloat. 
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ENTERING  WILLIAMSPORT  CHUTE.  A short  time  later  the  ill-fated 
raft  crashed. 


THE  CRASH  against  the  Muncy  Bridge  pier  took  seven  lives  among 
crew  and  observers  aboard  the  raft.  The  author  lived  to  tell  the 
tale  of  the  tragedy. 

Thinking  that  at  any  moment  the  debris  would  break 
apart  or  that  someone  in  his  weakened  condition  would 
become  frantic,  I tried  to  remove  my  heavy  galoshes.  By 
careful  and  slow  manipulation  I got  one  of  them  off. 

We  kept  floating  downstream,  farther  and  farther  from 
the  site  of  the  crash.  Others  were  in  the  water  around 
us  and  some  of  them,  exhausted  by  the  ordeal  of  keeping 
afloat,  were  yelling  for  help. 

Farther  down  the  river,  and  apparently  almost  ex- 
hausted, I saw  the  head  oarsman  of  the  front  sweep.  He 
was  floating  very  low,  chin  barely  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
He  yelled  to  us  to  do  likewise.  We  did,  and  rode  the 
water  a lot  easier  after  that.  But  we  were  very  cold.  I 
could  feel  the  numbness  creeping  up  my  legs  inch  by  inch. 

When  we  first  started  to  drift  away  from  the  bridge, 
no  boats  were  in  sight.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  point 
of  our  rescue,  over  a half  mile  down-river  from  the  bridge, 
we  saw  a half  dozen  boats.  Where  they  came  from  so 
quickly  is  a mystery  to  me.  I learned  later  that  local 
Sea  Scouts,  true  to  the  ideals  of  their  organization,  were 
rescuing  people  close  to  the  raft  immediately  after  it  struck. 

We  had  floated  about  a half  mile  from  the  accident 


when  a son  of  the  passenger  with  us  also  drifted  into 
our  party,  making  a total  of  five  hanging  onto  that  small 
driftwood  support. 

Soon  after  that  we  were  rescued  by  a young  man  in  a 
yellow  boat.  I remember  telling  him  that  I was  almost 
frozen  and  asking  him  to  let  me  row,  which  he  refused 
to  do. 

When  I left  the  boat  and  tried  to  scramble  up  the 
shore,  I couldn’t  stand  up.  A rescuer  who  was  supporting 
another  survivor  just  a few  yards  ahead  of  me  took  the 
two  of  us,  staggering,  to  a neighboring  house. 

There  we  were  quickly  undressed,  wrapped  in  bankets, 
given  stimulants  and  put  to  bed,  with  two  doctors  in 
attendance.  It  was  remarkable  how  quickly  and  efficiently1 
those  farm  people  along  the  riverside  reacted  to  the  dis- 
aster. Their  swift  efficiency  and  sincere  concern  for  our 
welfare  certainly  cemented  my  faith  in  human  nature. 

I had  lost  everything— cameras,  equipment  and  films 
Fortunately  I had  mailed  700  feet  of  exposed  movie  film 
to  Philadelphia  while  we  were  moored  at  Renovo.  Th( 
rest  was  gone.  Although  the  cook  had  salvaged  most  of 
the  films  and  put  them  on  the  bank  after  the  accident 
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souvenir  hunters  had  taken  them,  or  so  I was  told  when 
I went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  the  next  day 
to  look  for  them. 

During  my  search  I had  to  run  a veritable  gauntlet  of 
State  Motor  Police  who  already  were  organized  at  the 
icene  of  operations.  They  had  their  wireless  up  and  were 
helping  supervise  local  residents  and  others  in  dragging 
the  river.  One  man  had  been  dead  from  shock  when 
taken  from  the  water.  Six  were  still  missing.  These  were 
the  seven  people  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  accident. 

All  the  bodies  were  eventually  found,  although  it  took 
several  weeks  of  dragging,  blasting,  diving  and  other 
methods. 

As  to  how  the  accident  occurred,  I doubt  if  anyone 
knows.  The  current  at  that  point  was  very  strong  and 
maneuverability  was  very  difficult. 

I returned  to  Harrisburg  the  day  after  the  accident 
ind  subsequently  took  a severe  bronchial  cold  and  other 
complications  from  shock.  In  the  meantime,  the  raft  com- 
pleted the  trip,  as  planned,  but  with  only  three  of  the 
original  crew. 

* * « 

In  rafting  days  there  was  six  men  to  handle  a raft, 
three  on  the  front  oar  and  three  on  the  rear  oar.  The 
man  handling  the  front  oar  was  called  the  pilot;  he  was 
the  boss  of  the  raft,  and  had  two  helpers.  The  man  carry- 
ing the  rear  oar  was  called  the  steersman  and  had  two 
helpers.  On  account  of  the  age  of  Harry  Conner  the 
Pilot  of  the  Last  Raft,  and  Ed  Sunderland,  the  Steersman, 
we  gave  them  each  three  helpers. 

The  crew  on  the  front  oar  was  Harry  Conner,  Pilot, 
John  Conner,  Rube  Webster  and  Bob  McGee,  helpers. 
Ed  Sunderland  was  the  steersman  and  his  helpers  were 
John  Byers,  Paul  Miller  and  Harry  Koozer.  Koozer  was 
the  Sheriff  of  Indiana  County  at  that  time.  In  his  young 
days  he  had  worked  on  the  river  and  he  wanted  to  go 
along.  I was  to  help  on  the  rear  oar,  but  on  account  of 
my  having  a sore  neck  (carbuncle)  I put  Koozer  in  my 
place  and  he  only  went  to  Lock  Haven.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  rear  oar  who  is  living. 

He  and  I have  hunted  together  for  55  years,  and  we 
were  going  to  try  and  make  it  56  years  this  fall.  Dunlap 
is  still  living,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  or 
building  the  raft.  He  was  a friend  of  Dudley  Tomkin’s 
and  looked  after  getting  supplies  for  the  work.  I was 
supposed  to  be  boss  of  the  raft,  and  had  complete  charge 
from  Muncy  to  Harrisburg.  As  for  Ed  Walls.  I know 
him  and  worked  many  a day  with  his  father  making 
timber,  but  I can’t  remember  him  helping  any  with 
the  raft. 

About  hitting  the  bridge,  we  did  hit  head  on  about 
five  sticks  deep  on  the  right  side.  The  rear  end  sank 
and  swung  to  the  right  and  went  around  the  pier,  stand- 
ing on  its  side.  The  rear  end  did  not  hit  the  other  pier 
and  when  it  got  around  straight  with  the  current  it  came 
to  the  surface.  But  it  had  turned  end  for  end,  and  was 
tied  up  that  way.  But  when  I started  on  with  the  raft 
I swung  it  back.  The  Coroner  had  ordered  the  raft  not 


AUTHOR  ON  THE  RAFT,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  at  the  time,  Editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Author’s  Postscript 

I was  told  by  Dudley  Tomkin,  sponsor  of  the  Last  Raft 
voyage  and  Levi  (Bud)  Conner,  raft  builder,  that  earlier 
rafts  were  better  and  smoother  than  the  Last  Raft.  That 
you  could  hardly  see  an  axe  mark  in  an  old  timberman’s 
timber. 

All  of  the  square  timber  rafts  were  made  in  platforms, 
the  longer  the  raft  the  more  platforms.  Average  timber 
rafts  were  from  160  to  180  feet  long.  Large  timber  rafts 
were  240  to  300  feet  long. 

Square  timber  and  long  (round)  rafts  were  made  one- 
half  size,  like  the  Last  Raft,  on  headwaters,  then  coupled 
end  to  end  as  the  river  increased  in  size.  Rafts  from 
Curwensville  to  tidewater  could  be  made  up  to  300  feet 
long  with  platforms  according  to  the  length  of  the  sticks 
of  timber  or  length  of  the  round  logs. 

A large  rock  was  taken  from  the  river  and  inscribed  as 
a memorial  at  Burnside  for  the  raftsmen  who  were  drowned 
while  rafting  the  river.  Levi  Conner’s  uncle  was  the  first 
raftsman  drowned  in  June  1858.  He  is  buried  on  the 
river  bank  just  below  Chest  Falls. 


be  moved  until  after  he  held  the  inquest,  but  the  water 
was  going  down  and  we  had  to  get  on  the  move.  While 
they  were  holding  the  inquest  I got  a crew  and  pulled 
out  and  got  down  six  miles  to  Montgomery  when  an  officer 
stopped  me  there.  I got  the  Coroner  on  the  phone  and 
told  him  why  I had  started  and  that  I had  no  one  aboard 
that  was  on  the  raft  when  it  hit  the  pier  so  he  let  me 
go  on.  I got  to  Watsontown  at  dark  and  tied  up.  Dudley, 
Fulton  and  Sunderland  came  down  by  car  and  joined  me 
that  night,  so  that  was  14  miles  of  the  trip  that  I made 
without  any  of  the  original  crew  being  with  me.  I got 
the  blame  for  stealing  the  raft.  . . . Levi  (Bud)  Conner. 
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the  new  FLOAT  STOCKING  experiment 

By  MILES  D.  WITT 

District  Warden— Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Assists  by  William  Halbfoerster— Bethlehem  Globe  Times 
And  Photos  by  Reilly— Easton  Express 


DuRING  the  1963  stocking  program  (pre-season)  the 
writer  wanted  to  get  a reaction  to  the  float  method  of 
stocking,  both  as  to  how  it  affected  the  catch  of  trout, 
and  how  it  was  received  by  the  fishing  public.  The  follow- 
ing reaction  was  noted  from  its  first  trial  in  Cooks  Creek, 
Bucks  County,  1963. 

The  writer  built  one  float  box,  with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  Springtown  Rod  & Gun  Club.  Size  of  box 
was  approximately  3 feet  long,  2 feet  wide  and  1 foot  deep 
with  a Y*  inch  hardware  cloth  bottom. 

Members  of  the  Springtown  Rod  & Gun,  the  Paleton 
Rod  & Gun  Club  and  the  Milford  Square  Rod  & Gun  Club 
accompanied  the  box  after  it  was  filled  with  fish,  down- 
stream, from  the  section  of  Cooks  Creek  known  as  Sleifers 
Valley,  to  the  vicinity  of  Route  412  crossing,  a distance  of 
approximately  1Y  miles.  The  members  would  release 
about  two  fish,  every  few  feet,  or  rather  every  few  yards, 
as  the  box  of  fish  floated  downstream. 

This  method  permitted  distribution  of  more  fish  into 
areas  that  cannot  be  stocked  by  the  bucket  method,  due 
to  the  time  the  fish  are  confined  in  the  buckets,  and  the 


depletion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  same.  At  one  point  midway 
on  the  first  section  to  be  stocked  the  truck  met  the  box 
and  refilled  it  to  continue  on  to  its  designated  distance. 

The  reaction  from  the  men  was  terrific.  They  all  agreed 
this  was  the  most  equitable  method  of  fish  distribution 
they  had  ever  tried.  Without  exception  they  wanted  the 
program  expanded,  and  more  of  the  same  done  in  this 
and  other  streams  in  the  locality.  It  brought  such  com- 
ments as,  “there  will  be  no  more  of  this  four  or  five  guys 
fishing  a hole  and  eight  or  nine  men  watching,”  “every 
one  has  an  equal  chance  to  catch  fish,”  “there  will  be  fishing 
in  this  creek  for  weeks”  etc.  etc. 

That  was  the  reaction  to  the  program  from  the  men 
who  planted  the  fish  and  witnesses  to  the  operation.  But 
there  was  one  segment  not  heard  from  the  anglers  them- 
selves who  would  fish  for  trout  released  in  this  manner. 
Reaction  could  not  be  evaluated  until  the  opening  day  of 
trout  season  on  this  creek.  Events  of  an  opening  day 
would  not  permit  me  to  spend  my  time  on  only  one  creek 
and  get  the  complete  public  reaction  to  float  method  of 
stocking. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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The  first  opportunity  came  in  the  in-season  program 
on  the  Saucon  Creek,  where  the  same  system  was  tried, 
with  a few  modifications.  There  we  used  two  boxes  that 
I had  built  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  two  boats  accompanying 
the  boxes  to  speed  up  the  operation.  Members  of  the 
Hellertown  Rod  & Gun  Club  were  contacted  before  any- 
thing was  tried  on  this  creek. 

The  program  was  explained  to  the  officers  but  the  fish 
chairman,  Leslie  Ruth,  was  not  sold  on  the  idea  but  willing 
to  go  along  and  give  it  a try.  He  organized  his  men  and 
the  operation  started,  with  the  banks  of  the  stream  lined 
with  anglers  waiting  to  fish,  (this  was  an  in-season  stock- 
ing). A record  crowd  was  on  hand  to  try  their  luck. 

The  boxes  were  put  into  the  creek  with  the  same 
procedure  followed  as  on  Cooks  Creek.  They  were  filled 
with  fish  and  accompanied  by  several  men  who  did  the 
actual  stocking  from  the  boxes  with  a maximum  of  three 
fish  being  released  at  a time  over  every  part  of  the  creek, 
not  just  a limited  number  of  stops  where  fish  were  re- 
leased in  full  buckets  or  parts  thereof. 

Les  Ruth  and  a few  of  the  Hellertown  Rod  & Gun  mem- 
bers accompanied  me  on  a survey  of  the  fishermen  who 
witnessed  the  operation.  The  project  met  with  95% 
approval  from  anglers  present  on  the  creek  who  termed  it  a 
complete  success.  Many  replies  were  noted:  “Why  don’t 
you  do  this  on  all  streams”;  “This  way  I get  a chance  to 
catch  fish  the  same  as  any  one  else”;  “My  chances  are  as 
good  as  the  next  fellows”;  “This  is  the  only  sensible  way 
to  stock,”  etc.,  etc. 

Next,  it  was  tried  on  another  stream  in  a small  way, 
two  boxes,  this  one  was  the  Bushkill  Creek,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moorestown  in  Northampton  County.  The  Nazareth 
Rod  & Gun,  The  Belfast  Edelmans  Sportsmen  and  a lot 
of  watchers  who  wanted  to  see  this  new  method  of  stock- 
ing turned  out.  We  had  the  same  results  from  the  people 
interviewed,  replies  were  the  same  as  those  on  the  Saucon 
Creek  “Let’s  expand  it  and  do  more  of  it,”  etc. 

A meeting  was  called  by  the  writer  at  the  Keystone  Rod 
& Gun  Club  in  Bath  during  February,  1964,  with  a large 
turnout  of  the  organized  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  Northamp- 
ton county.  The  program  was  explained  to  the  repre- 
sentatives, questions  were  asked  and  out  of  it  all  came 
an  organized  system  of  box  building,  men  or  man  power 
supplied  at  stream  side  to  man  the  boxes,  meeting  point 
for  trucks  and  boxes,  etc.  The  next  phase  began  when  the 
preseason  shipments  arrived  for  streams  in  Northampton 
County. 

There  were  mix-ups  here  and  there  in  the  first  attempt 
of  a large  scale  float  stocking  program  on  a county  wide 
basis  but  out  of  the  confusion  men  and  clubs  were  able 
to  bring  about  an  orderly  method  of  box  distribution. 

By  the  time  the  mid  season  operation  was  under  way 
clubs  and  men  had  made  a science  of  the  stocking  method. 

One  example  of  the  time  saved  for  our  trucks  was  on 
the  Bushkill  Creek  where  two  methods  were  used  in 
almost  identical  circumstances.  On  one  we  used  the 
bucket  method  on  a given  distance  of  stream  and  on  the 
other  we  used  the  float  method  of  stocking  on  a compara- 
ble stream  distance.  On  the  bucket  section  we  used  up 


to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in  stocking  the  fish.  On  the 
section  covered  by  the  boxes  the  clubs  released  the  truck 
in  less  than  15  minutes.  Less  difficulty  was  encountered 
on  the  float  section  as  compared  to  the  bucket  stocked 
section.  The  reaction  of  the  fishing  public  was  again 
noted.  Answers  as  before  on  the  test  projects.  The  public 
wanted  more  of  the  same— to  continue  this  method  of 
stocking. 

The  following  clubs  gave  their  full  support  to  the 
project,  they  built  boxes,  supplied  men  to  work  the  boxes 
and  stock  the  fish.  The  Blue  Mountain  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Danielsville.  The  Lappawinzo  Rod  & Gun  Club,  North- 
ampton, Pennsylvania,  the  Petersville  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
the  Point  Philips  Rod  & Gun  Club,  the  Nazareth  Rod  & 
Gun  Club,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  the  Keystone  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Bath,  Pa.,  the  Blue  Mountain  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Bangor, 
Pa.,  the  Raubsville  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Raubsville,  Pa.,  the 
Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Hellertown,  Pa.,  the  Easton 
Fish  and  Came  Association,  Easton,  Pa.,  the  Williams 
Township  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Easton,  Pa.,  the  Monocacy 
Field  & Stream  Association,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  Spring 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Center,  Valley,  Pa. 

In  Bucks  County  (Upper  Bucks  County)  the  Springtown 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  built  boxes  and  supplied  men.  The 
Paletown  Rod  & Gun  Club  did  the  same  and  the  Milford 
Township  Rod  & Gun  Club  also  did  likewise.  Each  of 
the  above  organizations  is  contemplating  the  use  of  the 
box  system  again  next  year  with  added  modifications  but 
all  are  planning  the  same  system.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
old  bucket  system  will  remain  popular  in  this  area  based 
on  the  success  the  float  method  has  achieved. 

- LOG  - 

1964  Pre-Season  Trout  Stocking 
Bushkill  Creek— Tatamy  to  Easton 

2/9/64 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Northampton  County 
Federation,  fish  chairmen  and  officers  of  all  clubs  were 
notified  of  a meeting  to  be  held  at  Keystone  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  in  Bath,  Pa.  The  topic  of  the  meeting  was  “Float 
Stocking.”  Our  area  being  close  to  New  Jersey,  many  of 
the  men  present  knew  of  this  system  of  stocking.  The 
meeting  gave  all  present  a chance  to  really  get  a clear 
idea  of  what  was  to  come,  and  covered  most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arise.  All  clubs  present  were  advised  to  build 
float  boxes,  and  were  given  specifications  and  many  ideas 
on  their  construction.  The  four  clubs  concerned  with  the 
Lower  Bushkill  came  up  with  a total  of  twenty  boxes. 

2/29/64 

Representatives  of  the  four  clubs  met  and  surveyed 
the  Bushkill  with  Deputy  Fred  Schlough.  At  this  time 
we  selected  launching  sites  for  our  boxes,  and  set  up  our 
idea  of  the  way  this  new  system  should  proceed. 
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FLOAT  BOX  CONSTRUCTION 

Use  one  inch  stock  with  a width  of  approximately 
10  inches  or  better  if  available,  (up  to  12  inches  if 
available).  Cut  two  pieces  36  inches  long  and  two 
pieces  about  30  inches  long  from  the  one  inch  by 
10  to  12  inch  stock.  Nail  these  or  fasten  them  to- 
gether securely  into  a rectangular  frame  similar  to 
a picture  frame.  Use  one-quarter  or  one-half-inch 
mesh  rabbit  pen  wire  (commonly  called  “hardward 
cloth”)  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  Use  wood 
lath  to  strip  over  wire  to  prevent  snagging  on  stream 
obstructions.  Boxes  may  be  made  longer  and  wider 
but  the  above  dimensions  are  recommended.  Drill 
two  holes  into  the  short  ends  of  the  boxes  and  fasten 
a length  of  rope  for  two  persons  to  grasp;  two  persons 
are  needed  on  each  box— one  in  front  to  lead,  one 
in  the  rear  to  brake  and  dip  out  the  fish. 


FLOAT  STOCKING  operation,  a new  idea  in  stocking  trout,  has  been 
well  received  by  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 


3/6/64 

Robert  Fox,  of  the  Williams  Township  Sportsmen  and 
myself  took  the  map  of  the  predetermined  stops,  the 
boxes  in  our  car  and  had  all  float  boxes  and  boats  in  place 
long  before  noon.  We  called  for  all  men  wanting  to  help 
to  meet  us  at  the  lower  end  of  the  section  we  were  to  stock 
at  noon.  We  had  our  map  with  all  locations  of  boxes, 
each  box  imprinted  with  the  club’s  name  and  its  own 
number.  The  men  had  to  find  their  assigned  box  and  wait 
for  the  truck.  In  our  opinion,  this  cut  back  greatly  the 
number  of  truck  followers. 

After  missing  the  fish  trucks  of  Nazareth,  I found  there 
were  three  trucks  instead  of  four  coming.  This  would  have 
been  no  problem  but,  being  short  of  men,  the  boxes  were 
not  all  manned.  And  it  created  quite  a scramble  trying 
to  relocate  the  men. 

The  first  truck  to  arrive  reached  our  area  at  1 P.  M.  The 
driver  made  three  stops  and  moved  on  into  the  next  area 


covered  by  Easton  Area  Fishing  Association  and  Raubsville 
Sportsmen  Association.  The  report  at  this  lower  area  was 
covered  by  George  Patterson,  president  of  Easton  Area 
Fishing  Association.  This  second,  or  lower  stretch  of  creek, 
consisted  of  nine  boxes  at  nine  stops.  The  previously 
mentioned  truck  had  made  twelve  stops,  dropped  1,900 
nice  sized  trout  and  was  preparing  to  go  on  its  way  in 
approximately  1 hour.  The  men  had  stocked  all  fish  with 
equipment  ready  to  be  picked  up  and  stored  in  1%  hours. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  a great  deal  of  time  saved  compared 
to  the  old  system  which  often  ran  three  to  four  hours. 

3/28/64 

The  second  and  last  of  the  pre-season  stocking  was  much 
easier  than  the  first  on  March  6.  The  number  of  men  had 
nearly  doubled.  This  was  on  a Saturday,  making  it  easier 
to  get  help.  Secondly  we  were  assured  by  District  Fish 
Warden  Miles  D.  Witt  the  trucks  would  arrive  on  exactly 
the  same  schedule  as  before  making  no  need  for  last 
minute  shuffles. 

To  sum  up,  we  used  twenty  float  boxes,  four  boats  and 
fifty-three  men  who,  after  having  their  doubts,  now  swear 
by  the  float  stocking  system.  Words  of  approval  were 
numerous,  such  as  “This  is  the  only  way  to  stock”;  “I  hope 
they  don’t  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  stocking”;  “I  think 
I’ll  buy  my  license  in  ‘Pennsy’  this  year.  It  sure  looks 
like  it’s  going  to  be  good.”  Following  is  a list  of  men  from 
the  organized  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  area  that  helped 
make  the  new  stocking  method  a success. 

CHARLES  R.  W.  STOUT  JR. 

President  Easton  Fish  and  Game  Association 


East  on  Fish  and  Game 

Joe  Marascio 

Harry  Stamets 

Vince  Knapp 

Ray  Bender 

Dave  Houser 

Don  Hendricks 

Ben  Davis 

Ralph  Sandt 

Bob  Heckler 

Dr.  Ross  V.  Stokes 

Joe  Large® 

Frank  Pensyl 

Dave  Knapp0 

Lynn  Snyder 

Al  Houser 

Sam  Hoffman0 

Hugo  Saraceni0 

Charles  Stout0 

Easton  Area  Fishing  Association 

Jack  Mostow 

Mike  Mitchell 

Stan  Deiter 

Stan  Kline 

Mike  Veresink 

Bill  Emanuel 

Don  Kemmerer0 

Bill  Howey 

Roy  Wagner 

Bruce  DeHart 

Bob  Mumbauer 

Jim  Biggs 

Walt  Strohe 

John  Corrigan 

Harvey  Rice 

Mike  Siegfried 

Bob  Hunt 

Bill  Junglas0 

Dave  Miller 
Art  Edelman 

George  Patterson 

Williams  Township 

Ken  Frankenfield® 

Les  Bitzer 

Morris  Kickline0 

Ken  Wyant0 

Bob  Miller0 

Bob  Fox° 

Charles  Bittner0 

Lee  Stem 

Raubsville  Sportsmen 

Russ  Kale° 
LeRoy  Bryfogel 

Bob  Bryfogel 

0 Designates  members  of  2 

or  more  of  the  above 
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New  Float  Stocking  Operations  in  Pictures 


STARTING  things  off  are  Phil  Ascani  and  Tony  Cosenzo. 


FISH  WARDEN  Miles  D.  Witt,  center  of  photo,  appears  well  pleased 
with  the  float  stocking  results. 


PROCEEDING  along  the  stream  with  John  Grucela  bossing  the 
operation. 


HATCHERY  TRUCKS  arrive  at  Martin's  Creek  Post  Office. 


MARCH— 1965 
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By  PETE  BUSSER 
Lancaster  Intelligencer 


Down  where  the  Susquehanna  River  is  about  to  push  its 
448  miles  length  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  man  has  con- 
trived to  harness  the  waters  from  the  27,500  square  mile 
watershed.  He  built  dams  and  created  lakes.  From  one 
lake  the  pent-up  Susquehanna  can  churn  through  electric 
producing  turbines  at  up  to  30,000,000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  This  charge  rejuvenates  the  lake  below  it 
which  in  turn  spills  into  its  tailrace.  Where  there  is  moving 
water,  man  will  find  fish. 

The  lower  Susquehanna  River  has  four  tailraces.  Three, 
from  north  to  south,  York  Haven,  Safe  Harbor  and  Holt- 
wood,  are  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  river  flows  between 
York  and  Lancaster  counties.  The  fourth  is  at  Conowingo, 
Md.,  just  five  miles  below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  All 
offer  unique  and  rewarding  fishing  experiences.  A tailrace 
fisherman  get  the  big  ones  and  plenty  of  them  but  it  is 
not  by  chance.  He  is  a dedicated  angler  who  knows  the 
river,  where  it  flows,  how  it  flows  and  when  it  flows.  For 
the  Susquehanna  tailraces  are  not  always  flowing. 

Hydrographers  control  the  flow  of  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna. Just  a flick  of  a finger  on  a switch  and  the  mightiest 
river  flowing  into  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  stilled. 

Safe  Harbor  is  the  hardest  fished  of  the  three  tailraces 
primarily  because  it  is  both  easier  to  reach  and  easier  to 
fish  than  York  Haven  and  Holtwood.  However,  many 


CENTER  OF  ALL  fishing  activity  on  the  Susquehanna  tailraces  is  this 
bridge  on  the  Safe  Harbor  power  plant.  Hundreds  of  anglers  line 
up  here  at  any  given  time  during  daylight  hours  to  fish  the  boils  for 
walleye,  channel  cats  and  bass. 
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claim  that  York  Haven  provides  the  better  fishing, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  musky  to  this  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna.  This  species  is  still  a straggler  in 
the  tailraces  at  Safe  Harbor  or  Holtwood.  But  all  three 
have  goodly  supplies  of  walleye  (Susquehanna  Salmon), 
bass,  channel  cats,  carp,  suckers,  crappie  and  an  occasional 
bluegill. 

Geographically,  Holtwood  is  the  southernmost  installa- 
tion located  just  10  miles  from  the  Maryland  line.  Safe 
Harbor  is  another  10  miles  upstream  from  Holtwood  with 
York  Haven  about  20  miles  above  Safe  Harbor  and  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  downstream  from  Harrisburg.  This 
is  about  30  miles  of  river  of  which  less  than  three  miles 
is  tailrace  but  better  than  three-fourths  of  the  fishing  in 
this  stretch  is  concentrated  in  the  rushing  waters  imme- 
diately below  each  powerhouse. 

Located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  just  12  miles  from 
Lancaster,  45  from  Reading  and  75  from  Philadelphia, 
Safe  Harbor  is  the  hub  of  this  fishing  complex.  You  have 
no  trouble  getting  there  from  points  north,  east  and  south. 
The  parking  lot  is  ample  and  just  a pea-shooter  shot  away 
from  the  tailrace.  You  can  fish  with  light  tackle  off  the 
shoreline  or  up  the  adjacent  Conestoga  Creek,  or  with 
heavy  tackle  in  the  boils  off  the  stoplog  bridge  on  the 
plant  itself.  Rest  rooms  and  vending  machines  are  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  comfort  of  fishermen  on  the  bridge 
while  a picnic  grove  is  nearby  on  the  Conestoga.  All  ac- 
commodations are  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Safe  Har- 
bor Power  Corp.  which  works  closely  with  Pennsylvania 
Power  and  Light. 

The  scope  and  popularity  of  fishing  off  the  Safe  Harbor 
plant  is  reflected  in  figures  provided  by  Carl  Lefever,  plant 
property  man.  The  yearly  average  from  1955  through 
1963  was  20,493  fishermen  who  registered  at  the  plant 
entrance  to  fish  off  a bridge  about  a block  long  into  the 
tailrace.  The  hardest  fished  month  was  in  July  1960 
when  6,752  anglers  streaked  through  the  guardhouse 
onto  the  bridge.  That  boils  down  to  nearly  220  fishermen 
in  any  one  day.  However,  figures  do  not  include  fisher- 
men in  boats  and  those  along  the  shore  below  the  plant 
and  up  the  Conestoga  Creek.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
recreational  speck  on  the  map  plays  host  to  over  50,000 
fishing  trips  in  any  year. 

Holtwood  is  a difficult  place  to  fish  and  lacks  the 
family  appeal  available  at  Safe  Harbor.  No  fishing  is 
permitted  off  the  plant  into  the  tailrace  but  you  may  fish 
off  the  shore  below  the  plant.  When  running  strong,  the 
tailrace  is  a screaming  gorge  choked  between  the  main- 
land and  an  island  (Piney  Island)  with  fishing  limited  to 
eddies  below  rock  piles.  Due  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
Susquehanna  at  this  point,  the  Holtwood  tailrace  is  the 
longest  of  the  three.  It  runs  for  approximately  two  miles 
past  Cully’s  Falls  and  Fite’s  Eddy  before  it  calms  itself 
in  the  backed  up  waters  of  the  Conowingo  Dam  above 
Fishing  Creek. 

This  tailrace  is  also  accessible  from  north,  east  and 
south  points  but  is  tackled  only  by  experienced  boaters 
and  fishermen  from  downstream  while  offshore  fishing  is 
largely  a matter  of  leg  work.  The  Holtwood  tailrace  is 


THIS  STRINGER  of  walleye  was  taken  from  the  Safe  Harbor  boils. 


such  that  a boat  powered  by  a 10  horsepower  motor 
running  wide  open  barely  makes  headway.  This  condi- 
tion does  not  exist  on  the  more  wide  open  tailraces  at 
Safe  Harbor  and  York  Haven. 

Spring  fishing  is  excellent  at  Holtwood  because  Fish 
Commission  regulations  are  tied  in  with  those  of  Mary- 
land. Bass  is  a legal  species  all  year  round  while  walleye 
are  keepers  from  April  1 rather  than  the  May  9 date  that 
generally  applies  to  most  waters  in  Pennsylvania.  Crap- 
pies  and  channel  cats  also  run  strong  in  the  early  months. 

York  Haven  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  hydroelectric 
installations  easily  accessible  from  the  west  but  unlike 
Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood,  it  gets  a big  play  from  the 
east  bank.  The  oldest  of  the  three— it  was  operational  in 
1904,  Holtwood  in  1910  and  Safe  Harbor  in  1931— York 
Haven  is  located  10  miles  north  of  York  and  25  miles 
southeast  of  Carlisle.  Fishing  the  plant  property  here  is 
like  fishing  in  the  middle  of  an  industrial  plant.  Water 
from  this  dam  is  taken  through  both  the  Metropolitan 
Edison  Company’s  plant  and  the  units  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.  which  are  adjacent.  From  each  comes  more  or 
less  a common  tailrace  that  has  no  unusual  flow  past 
PP&L’s  Brunner  Island  coal-burning  plant  thence  into  the 
waters  of  Lake  Clarke,  the  Safe  Harbor  impoundment. 

Muskellunge  are  not  native  to  the  lower  Susquehanna 
and  it  may  not  get  the  play  of  walleye,  cats  and  bass  but 
it  is  the  fish  today  at  York  Haven.  In  1958  the  Fish  Com- 
mission released  2,500  musky  fingerlings— seven  to  10 
inches— above  the  York  Haven  and  Safe  Harbor  dams. 
The  project  can  be  termed  successful.  Musky  fishing  is 
currently  centered  in  the  York  Haven  tailrace  but  scat- 
tered anglers  try  their  luck  at  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood 
because  the  fish  do  slip  through  the  turbines  or  go  over 
the  dams  when  water  is  high. 

This  is  a big  species  and  more  or  less  a novelty  in  this 
section  of  the  state  but  baits  and  lures  used  at  Pymatuning 
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AN  ANGLER  who  has  waded  into  the  shallows  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  fish  the  York  Haven  tailrace  gets  this  view  of  the  power 
plant  to  the  north  on  the  York  County  side  of  the  river. 


TWO  ANGLERS  try  their  luck  in  the  Holtwood  tailrace  that  is  not 
running.  When  the  turbines  located  to  the  right  ofF  the  picture  are 
spinning  the  rushing  waters  will  cover  the  rocks  in  the  background 
as  well  as  the  point  where  the  two  fishermen  cast  for  walleye. 


in  Crawford  County  are  effective  in  the  Susquehanna 
tailraces.  Live  bait,  six  inches  or  better,  make  musky 
chump  their  abundant  teeth.  In  1960  Joe  Hecker  of 
Lancaster  caught  a 27-inch  musky  on  a bucktail  at  Safe 
Harbor  while  fishing  for  walleye.  It  was  an  illegal  catch 
and  returned  to  the  water  but  it  illustrates  the  point  that 
musky  move  around  and  will  hit  most  anything. 

Creek  suckers  are  used  by  many  musky  anglers  either 
trolled,  cast  or  with  your  line  stretched  out  in  the  tail- 


race  current  from  an  anchored  boat.  Again,  use  a big 
bait  because  musky  are  big— the  world’s  record  on  rod 
and  line  is  69  lb.,  11  oz.  while  a 53-inch,  38-pounder 
taken  at  Tionesta  Reservoir  received  a Pennsylvania 
Angler  Citation  Award.  When  you  fish  a Susquehanna 
tailrace  you  aren’t  wetting  a line  for  bluegills  in  the  old 
mill  race. 

Spoons  and  plugs  rate  high  on  the  list  of  musky  getters. 
The  bigger  in  size  the  better  and  I’ve  seen  some  that 
looked  like  hardware  that  would  be  appropriate  in  orbit. 
Musky  are  bottom  feeders  and  seldom  hit  anything  on  the 
surface  but  they  will  smash  at  lures  and  bait  just  two  feet 
below  the  surface  in  shallows. 

You  won’t  find  much  silt  bottom  in  any  of  the  tailraces. 
The  rushing  waters  have  scoured  the  bottom  clean  ex- 
posing rocks,  gravel,  sand  and  an  occasional  river  coal 
bar  in  coves  and  backwater. 

Small  boats  can  be  launched  from  Hess  store  near 
Falmouth  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  it’s  a short 
run  from  there  cross-river  to  the  York  Haven  tailrace. 
Here  you  may  anchor  most  anyplace  where  the  hook  will 
hold.  With  line  angled  downstream  into  the  current  you’re 
ready  to  fish  for  musky,  walleye,  catfish  or  bass  depend- 
ing upon  the  bait  used. 

Baits,  either  artificial  or  natural,  in  the  tailraces  are 
about  the  same  as  those  employed  elsewhere.  They  range 
from  worms,  corn,  dough  and  chicken  entrails  through 
minnows  and  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners.  Walleye  like 
bucktails,  minnows  or  worms  trailed  with  a spinner. 
Channel  cats  were  once  considered  only  natural  bait 
feeders  but  in  the  tailraces  they’ll  hit  most  any  type  of 
artificial. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  tailraces  is  to  fish  off  the 
generating  plants  directly  into  the  rushing  waters  that 
are  churned  by  whirling  turbine  blades  and  a water  level 
drop  of,  at  Safe  Harbor  for  instance,  56  feet  from  lake  to 
tailrace.  These  are  “The  Boils.” 

This  is  convenient  fishing  but  it  is  work.  Equipment 
includes  a good  stout  rod  like  a musky  master  troller  with 
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i a star  drag  reel.  Many  use  spinning  outfits  even  though 
you  do  no  casting.  Others  pump  away  with  an  old  style 
bamboo  deep  sea  rod  and  reel.  “Boils”  fishing  depends 
on  water  running  through  the  generators.  When  they  are 
still  fishing  slacks  off  considerably  with  action  limited  to 
catching  bass,  cats,  crappie  and  small  walleye  mostly  on 
worms,  minnows  and  shrimp. 

One  of  the  finest  walleye  spots  anywhere  along  the 
Susquehanna  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conestoga  Creek 
and  the  river.  Here  the  spincaster  has  his  innings.  Cast- 
ing from  the  easy-to-reach  shoreline  he  can  get  his  buck- 
tail  far  out  into  the  tailrace  current  for  a long  retrieve 
through  a school  of  walleye.  The  water  is  not  deep  and 
snags,  mostly  rocks,  are  plentiful  but  then  walleye  up  to 
11  lbs.  and  stretching  to  30  inches  are  seldom  easy  to 
come  by.  Again  as  most  anywhere  in  the  state  walleye 
fishing  is  best  morning  and  evening,  spring  and  fall.  In 
between  carp,  bass,  catties  and  crappies  keep  things 
lively. 

Whether  game  fishermen  like  it  or  not,  the  carp  is  a 
Susquehanna  River  staple  and  again  the  hot  spot  of  the 
river  is  where  it  picks  up  the  Conestoga.  They  come  from 
as  far  away  as  Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Pottstown,  Read- 
ing and  Lebanon.  They  leave  with  gunny  sacks  stuffed 
with  carp.  The  biggest  on  record  is  a 41-inch,  41-lb. 
monster  caught  in  1960  by  Harry  Snavely  of  Lancaster. 
Taken  on  a nightcrawler,  it  had  whiskers  that  resembled 
a turkey  gobbler’s  beard. 

There  are  no  boat  launching  sites  available  in  the  Safe 
Harbor  area.  The  closest  is  at  Pequea  about  five  miles 
downstream  on  the  east  bank  and  across  the  river  on  the 
west  bank  where  PP&L  maintains  a facility  at  the  mouth 
of  Otter  Creek.  It’s  a short  skip  up-river  from  either  to 
the  Safe  Harbor  tailrace. 

Prior  to  the  sealing  off  of  Chesapeake  Bay  fish  from 
the  Susquehanna  at  Conowingo,  Md.,  on  Jan.  19,  1928, 
Holtwood  was  far  and  away  the  most  productive  spot 
along  the  east  coast.  Bass,  walleye,  cats,  carp,  eels, 
crappies  and  husky  river  suckers  filled  many  a stringer, 
fish  bag,  tackle  box  and  hunting  coat.  Prior  to  July  1, 
game  fish  were  an  illegal  catch  hence  the  use  of  tackle 
box  and  hunting  coat. 

Holtwood  is  still  an  excellent  fish  producer,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  to  water’s  edge  along  the  tailrace.  The 
power  plant  is  closed  to  fishing  but  the  ’race  is  open  from 
just  below  the  plant  although  it  is  on  plant  property. 
Getting  to  the  tailrace  involves  a descent  that  would  tax 
a mountain  goat.  Armed  with  tackle  box,  minnow  bucket 
and  other  gear,  a fisherman  is  faced  with  quite  a chore 
before  he  can  wet  a line. 

If  he  makes  this  gorge-like  tailrace,  he  will  find  fish. 
As  mentioned  before  the  early  opening  that  conforms  to 
Maryland  s fish  laws  is  a boon  to  itchy  anglers.  Holtwood 
still  has  spring  and  fall  runs  of  walleye  while  bass,  crappies 
and  cats  fill  in  the  summer  months.  Minnows  are  as  good  a 
bait  as  any  for  all  of  the  species  with  bucktails  again  the 
prime  lure  for  walleye.  There  are  carp  here,  too,  but 
then  who  wants  to  lug  a 30-40  pounder  back  up  to  the 
parking  lot? 


RECORD  CARP,  41  pounds,  41  inches,  caught  by  Harry  Snavely, 
Lancaster,  where  the  Conestoga  flows  into  the  Susquehanna  below 
Safe  Harbor  Dam. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission's  First  Graduation  Class  From  H.  R. 


ROBERT  J.  BIELO,  executive  director,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  welcomes  guests  and  dignitaries  to 
first  graduation  exercises. 


H.  R.  STACKHOUSE,  retired  executive  secretary  of  COLONEl  FRANI 

the  Fish  Commission  and  for  whom  the  warden  Pennsylvania  Sta 

school  is  named,  speaks  to  the  assembly.  class. 


HON.  RAYMOND  M.  WILLIAMS,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  presented  diplomas 
to  the  graduates. 


LT.  (jg)  CARL  D.  BOSSARD,  USCG,  at  right,  from  the  Office  of  the 
Commander,  3rd  Coast  Guard  District,  New  York,  awarded  certificates 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard's  "Boarding 
Officer  Training  Course." 


WARD  DONAHUE,  Captain,  Division  V,  USCG  Auxiliary,  at  left, 
awarded  certificates  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Auxiliary's 
8-lesson  PIC  course. 


PRESIDENT  of  the  graduating  class,  Thomas  F.  Qualters,  said  in  his 
graduating  address — "The  challenge  that  lies  before  us  is  no  easy 
task  . . . our  training  has  only  begun,  but  we  have  dedicated 
ourselves  to  the  principles  we  have  learned." 
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flUSE  FISHERY  CONSERVATION  and  WATERCRAFT  SAFETY  SCHOOL 
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JUDGE  CARL  B.  SHELLEY,  Judge  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Court,  gives  oaths  of  office  to  graduating 
class. 


FISH  WARDEN'S  BADGE  is  given  by  Judge  Shelley 
to  graduating  warden  Stanley  G.  Hastings,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa. 


MEMBERS  OF  GRADUATING  CLASS  (left  to  right)  seated-James  T.  Valentine,  Fairview;  Robert  J.  Perry,  Scranton;  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
supermtendent  of  the  warden  school;  Thomas  F.  Qualters,  McKeesport;  Paul  Antolosky,  District  Fish  Warden  and  aide  to  superintendent 
Sheldon  and  James  F.  Donahue,  Waterford.  Standing-Richard  R.  Roberts,  Hawley;  Francis  Rotchford,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  L.  Clark 
New  Castle;  Cloyd  W.  Hollen,  Utahville;  Stanley  G.  Hastings,  Wellsboro,  and  Perry  D.  Heath,  Great  Bend. 


— Pa.  Game  Commission  photos 
By  RALPH  M.  CADY 
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THE  GOLDEN  HOOKS 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


F A ALWAYS  got  a deamy  look  in  his  eyes  in  the  spring 
and  he  would  stare  for  hours  out  the  kitchen  window 
towards  the  grape  arbor  in  the  back  yard.  A few  days 
afterwards  my  brother  and  I were  assigned  the  chore  of 
digging  worms  and  we  accepted  the  job  with  pleasure  and 
went  at  it  with  gusto. 

The  small  plot  beyond  a leaning  apple  tree  was  filled 
with  leaf  piles  and  other  debris.  It  made  a fine  spot  to 
fill  a coffee  can  with  chunky  dew  worms. 

My  brother  and  I fought  off  big  red  rock  hens  for  the 
bait.  The  chickens  would  squawk  and  fly  at  our  waving 
gestures  and  foot  stomps.  Since  our  orders  were  to  get 
enough  bait  for  three  for  a Saturday  outing  we  made  sure 
the  worms  were  for  fish  instead  of  the  fowl. 

My  brother  once  got  into  a heap  of  trouble  when  a 
stone  he  picked  up  accidentally  got  tangled  with  the  head 
of  a big  rooster.  The  bird  eventually  went  into  Sunday’s 
soup  pot  and  that’s  the  only  reason  why  he  got  off  without 
a whaling.  Nevertheless,  we  didn’t  slingshot  any  more 
egg  layers  while  looking  for  sucker  bait. 

Preparation  for  sucker  fishing  was  a ritual  with  Pa. 
Simple  chicken  fighting  for  worms  was  only  the  beginning. 
Pa  initiated  us  very  young.  In  those  days  of  the  mid 
1930’s,  a store-bought  rod  was  something  to  be  hoped 
for  in  vain  so  we  looked  elsewhere  for  our  rods.  Of 
course  Pa  tantalized  us  with  whopper  stories  of  seasons 
past  to  get  us  into  the  mood,  then  he  headed  with  us 
for  the  woods.  He  was  after  long  whips  of  knotty  hawthorn 
and  when  we  finally  got  to  use  them  we  would  wrap  our 
lines  around  the  tip  end  like  kids  do  kite  string  around  a 
chunk  of  wood. 

Hawthorn  was  much  stronger  than  other  woods  but  it 
was  also  harder  to  trim  down  to  the  eventual  rod  because 
of  the  hundred  odd  spiny  barbs  that  extended  from  every 
side.  Pa  got  us  to  “dry”  the  rods  on  the  backyard  side- 
walk by  setting  big  stones  on  them  to  straighten  them  out 
while  the  sun  attacked  them  with  heat. 

We  also  melted  used  lead  pipe  to  make  sinkers.  We 
poured  the  molten  lead  into  molds  dug  into  chunks  of 
wood  into  which  we  set  wire  loops.  The  sinkers  that 
resulted  looked  like  shell  casings  with  a loop  extended 
. but  they  were  just  the  ticket  for  the  current  in  sucker 
j waters. 

The  upper  Big  Run  was  our  main  fishing  hangout  and 
| we  walked  to  it  every  Saturday  morning  for  miles  before 
1 the  sunlight  peeked  over  the  horizon.  We  also  hit  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  when  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  grab  a ride.  Late  afternoons  just  after  school  was  out 
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were  good  times  for  a Big  Run  jaunt  and  we  fished  it 
into  the  night  beside  blazing  streamside  fires. 

The  season  began  when  the  ice  could  be  broken  away 
from  the  shore  and  set  adrift  down  the  slow  moving  stream. 
A good  deep  spot,  with  a slow  moving  current  and  deep 
undercut  bank  always  indicated  a potentially  successful 
sucker  spot.  Gravelly  sand  bars  were  always  good,  too. 
Summertime  was  a good  time  to  locate  sucker  spots,  for 
large  schools  could  be  seen  in  areas  of  creeks  and  rivers 
where  they  liked  to  lay  or  flash  while  they  rolled  along 
stones. 

When  fishing  started,  anglers  on  one  side  of  the  creek 
tossed  for  the  deep  swirls  on  the  other  towards  craggy 
stumps  which  poked  out  only  their  jagged  tops.  Those 
who  fished  atop  the  shoreline  stumps  tossed  their  bait  in 
return  onto  the  shallow  sandy  shores  on  the  other  side. 
Strangely,  both  groups  caught  fish.  When  the  sucker 
begins  his  forays  it  isn’t  uncommon  to  dangle  two  or  even 
three  fish  upon  one  occasion  from  the  same  line.  Two 
or  three  hooks  are  usually  used  and  anchored  by  the 
sinker  which  is  at  the  end. 

The  sucker  (over  60  kinds  of  which  exist  in  the  United 
States)  is  disdained  throughout  most  of  the  fishing  year. 
But  it  attracts  thousands  of  devotees  in  the  state  and  the 
nation,  especially  the  very  young  and  old  early  in  the 
spring.  Grandpap  will  grab  a grandson  and  begin  him 
with  this  easy  and  usually  successful  type  of  angling. 
Most  everyone  can  catch  Catostomus,  as  he  is  technically 
called,  for  although  their  irritating  nibble  is  hard  to  con- 
nect with  at  times,  at  others  the  fish  forget  themselves 
and  swallow  the  entire  hook. 

Caught  in  icy  spring  waters  the  fish  is  quite  palatable. 
Some  fishermen  grind  them  into  fish  cakes  while  others 
argue  with  the  bones  which  are  the  biggest  problem  to 
eating. 

If  you  are  to  be  successful  tie  two  or  three  small  hooks 
and  drop  them  from  the  main  line  on  half  foot  length 
leaders  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  Tie  No.  8 to  No.  14 
hooks  on;  the  smaller  the  better  for  the  sucker’s  mouth 
is  small.  Anchor  a substantial  sinker  at  the  end  of  the 
line;  it  should  range  anywhere  up  to  one  ounce  in  weight. 
If  the  current  is  especially  strong  tack  on  another  beside  it. 

Black  braided  line  shows  the  delicate  nibble  of  the 
sucker  better  than  does  monofilament  line.  Find  a good 
gravel  bar  with  a deep  shore  overhung  with  willows  or 
river  dogwood  and  put  yourself  into  business. 

The  importance  of  sucker  fishing  lies  more  with  the 
jovial  group  which  is  out  for  its  first  few  times  along 
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the  stream  rather  than  with  unusual  fishing  technique.  All 
tackle  is  acceptable,  both  crude  and  refined.  Log  fires 
burn  near  the  stream  and  fishermen  spend  as  much  time 
warming  their  hands  over  the  blaze  and  in  swapping  tall 
tales  as  they  do  in  stringing  fish.  Yarns  are  hard  to  swallow 
but  easy  to  listen  to. 

All  kidding  aside— suckers  aren’t  nearly  as  bad  as  some 
fishermen  say. 

I was  reminded  of  this  one  weekend  while  trout  fishing 
on  a camping  venture  along  Kinzua  Creek  in  Warren 
County.  The  youngbloods  of  the  half  dozen  in  the  group 
pell-melled  for  squaretails  bright  and  early  but  two  grizzled 
old  timers  said  they  preferred  to  go  at  the  suckers  in  the 
Allegheny. 

When  you  get  done  with  your  trout  fishing  and  come 
home  empty  handed  we  11  have  you  a batch  of  suckers  for 
supper,’  one  said.  “You  known,  you’ll  chase  those  trout 
all  day  and  get  none,”  the  other  chided. 

The  previous  trip  had  brought  over  30  trout  for  the 
fry  and  the  sucker  braggarts  got  harsh  snorts  for  their 


opinions.  But  they  proved  to  be  prophets  that  night  when 
we  gobbled  their  lowly  catch.  Our  trout  venture  had 
brought  paltry  returns  and  would  never  had  fed  six 
campers. 

Suckers  often  are  very  easy  to  catch  but  sometimes 
the  opposite  is  also  true.  Their  nibble  is  so  light  they 
may  clean  a hook  and  no  amount  of  alert  effort  will  be 
successful  unless  hooks  in  the  very  minute  “fly”  sizes 
are  tried. 

Once  while  taking  a back  dirt  road  to  the  other  side 
of  Nelson  Hole  near  Cochranton  on  French  Creek  we 
had  this  proved  to  us.  A few  big  carp  rattled  our  rods 
and  we  missed  them  and  had  almost  nothing  else  to  show 
for  a morning’s  outing. 

“Must  be  chubs  taking  that  bait  with  that  jerky  bite,” 
my  partner  said. 

Towards  noon,  I decided  to  catch  the  “minnows”  that 
were  stealing  the  worms.  I put  on  two  of  the  smallest 
hooks  in  my  tackle  and  tried  again. 

The  peculiar,  irritating  line  wiggle  quickly  followed. 
This  time  when  I yanked  a hefty  red  tail  about  three 
pounds  was  brought  to  shore.  It  didn’t  take  long  for 
everyone  to  change  to  the  minute  hooks.  A good  catch 
of  big  red  tails  resulted. 

Suckers  may  be  caught  plentifully  in  a short  time  if  a 
school  is  encountered.  They  move  up  and  down  a pool 
very  slowly  and  may  be  encouraged  to  move  more  by 
tossing  an  occasional  large  stone  into  the  water  either 
above  or  below  the  chosen  fishing  spot.  Old  timers  also 
throw  in  mud  clods  to  roil  the  water  and  get  them  to 
biting.  Often  either  technique  helps  with  a bigger  catch. 

The  fisherman  should  also  try  a number  of  places  along 
a bank  to  insure  success.  Once  while  fishing  uneventfully 
till  near  noon  at  Mayville  on  the  Big  Neshannock  a hint 
from  a nearby  fisherman  sent  me  to  slower  moving  waters 
in  Volant  Dam.  It  took  only  two  hours  to  catch  14  white 
suckers  in  action  which  was  so  good  I could  use  only  one 
rod  instead  of  the  usual  two. 

Young  fry  love  sucker  fishing  for  the  action  the  fish 
provide,  the  usual  streamside  fire  and  the  tall  tales  which 
bring  along  with  them  a certain  amount  of  hero  worship. 
Not  many  years  back  I thought  of  how  Pa  had  taken  us 
along  so  I similarly  inveigled  the  two  fry  in  our  house 
for  their  first  outing.  We  joined  an  old  time  musky  fisher- 
man, Glenn  “Pop”  Johnston,  along  the  shore. 

Pop  only  fishes  for  muskies  in  Canada  and  suckers  in 
Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  we  met  him  he  was  pulling 
suckers  out  as  fast  as  he  could  bait  a line  and  the  kids 
were  mighty  happy.  But  I was  having  one  of  those  days 
where  a “fisherman  should  have  stood  in  bed.” 

Finally  our  younger  fry,  Jeff,  sidled  up  to  Pop  and  i 
brazenly  asked:  “How  come  you’re  catching  all  the  fish 
and  my  dad  isn’t  getting  any?”  I was  somewhat  crushed,  j 

I watched  as  Pop  leaned  over  and  gave  Jeff  a close  look 
at  his  bait  and  line. 

Jeff  sneaked  back  to  me  in  a few  moments  and  then 
came  the  pronouncement:  “Hey,  pop,  you  know  why 

Mr.  Johnston  is  catching  all  the  fish?  Well,  he’s  using 
golden  hooks.” 
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POINTERS  ABOUT  FISH  POINTS 


By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


When  bowfishing  first  became  popular  in  Pennsylvania 
a few  years  ago  there  was  little  hesitation  in  selecting  the 
proper  point  for  fishing  arrows.  One  merely  walked  into 
a sporting  goods  store  and  asked  the  clerk  for  a fish  point. 
He  would  show  you  the  one,  or  possibly  two  points  he 
stocked,  and  you  would  make  your  selection. 

Today  one’s  choice  of  fish  points  is  practically  unlimited. 
Last  spring  one  archery  catalogue  listed  over  seventy  fish 
points,  and  there  will  probably  be  many  more  listed  this 
spring.  Instead  of  thinking  that  all  points  will  do  the 
same  job,  you  should  consider  the  areas  in  which  you  do 
most  of  your  bowfishing  and  the  type  of  bow  you  use. 

One  style  of  point  that  is  very  popular  has  a single 
spring  steel  barb  that  holds  the  arrow  intact  when  a fish 
is  being  landed.  After  the  fish  is  on  shore,  one  end  of 
the  barb  snaps  out  from  the  shaft  and  reverses  for  re- 
moval of  the  fish.  The  arrow  is  then  withdrawn,  the  barb 
is  snapped  back  into  shooting  position,  and  one  is  ready 
for  another  shot. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  this  point  is  that  the  wire 
barb  has  the  habit  of  breaking  at  the  most  inconvenient 
times.  Many  bowfishermen  consider  it  an  inconvenience 
to  carry  extra  arrows  with  them  when  wading  for  carp, 
so  they  have  to  use  a point  that  will  withstand  a lot  of 
abuse.  This  head  will  usually  land  many  fish  before  the 
barb  breaks,  but  it  always  seems  to  fail  when  the  shooting 
is  at  its  finest  or  one  is  furthest  from  his  car  where  there 
are  extra  arrows. 

This  exact  thing  happened  to  an  archer  who  was  with 
me  on  a bowfishing  expedition  along  the  Allegheny  a few 
years  ago.  This  particular  morning  the  carp  were  really 
moving,  and  I had  been  lucky  enough  to  land  several  fish 
before  he  got  a shot. 

The  first  fish  he  hit  was  a dandy  and  after  a short 
tussle  he  had  it  on  shore.  He  pushed  the  arrow  through 
the  fish,  and  then  reversed  the  barb  for  removal.  For 
some  unknown  reason  the  barb  broke,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  withdraw  the  arrow  from  the  fish.  This  was  a new 
point  and  the  barb  had  not  been  weakened  from  repeated 
use,  but  it  broke  just  the  same.  The  adjectives  he  used 
to  describe  this  style  of  point  as  he  began  his  long  walk 
back  to  the  car  to  get  a new  arrow  are  not  printable  on 
these  pages,  but  I can  assure  you  that  he  was  mighty 
unhappy  about  the  whole  affair. 

A second  style  of  point  that  is  quite  popular  consists 
of  two  parts.  It  has  a ferrule  that  is  permanently  fastened 
to  the  arrow  shaft,  and  a double  barbed  head  that  unscrews 
from  the  shaft  for  the  removal  of  a fish. 

One  advantage  of  this  point  is  that  the  double  barbs 
hold  many  fish  that  would  pull  loose  from  a single  barbed 
head.  It  seems  that  too  many  large  carp  thrash  around 
enough  to  pull  loose  from  the  arrow,  so  one  needs  all 


the  holding  power  he  can  get  in  a fish  point.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  it  would  be  greater  with  two  barbs  than 
with  one  barb. 

A second  advantage  of  this  point  is  that  extra  heads 
can  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket  to  replace  those  that  have 
become  dulled  or  have  broken  barbs.  This  advantage  is 
especially  beneficial  to  those  bowfishermen  who  do  most 
of  their  shooting  in  rocky  waters  where  their  arrows  are 
always  bouncing  off  rocks.  It  is  much  easier  to  screw  a 
new  head  in  the  ferrule,  than  to  try  to  sharpen  the  hard 
steel  points  with  a file  at  stream  side. 

Many  archers  insist  on  using  light  bows  for  carp  shoot- 
ing, and  some  have  good  success  with  them.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  no  bow  under  45  pounds  should  be  used  for 
carp,  although  I did  use  a 38-pound  bow  for  several 
seasons.  If  I would  have  had  a 50-pound  bow  as  I now 
use,  I would  have  had  many  more  fish  kills  to  my  credit 
during  those  years. 

However,  for  those  who  do  use  light  bows,  a point 
designed  much  like  a broadhead  will  add  to  their  success. 
This  point  can  be  sharpened  on  both  edges,  so  that  it 
will  give  deeper  penetration  than  will  other  fish  points 
that  are  shaped  like  regular  archery  field  points. 

This  point  has  a barb  that  works  on  a swivel  and  can 
be  held  out  of  the  way  by  wrapping  the  line  around  it 
when  a fish  is  being  removed.  However,  the  swivel  cannot 
be  replaced  when  broken.  This  means  that  the  entire  head 
has  to  be  discarded  when  only  the  barb  is  damaged. 

While  there  are  many  more  good  points  on  the  market, 
these  are  the  ones  I see  used  most  often  by  bowfishermen 
in  Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  buying  the  first  fish  point 
you  see,  you  should  examine  different  styles  and  consider 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 


TWO  POINTS  as  mentioned  in  the  article.  The  two  arrows  on  the 
left  are  tipped  with  a point  that  has  a barb  which  reverses  for  fish 
removal.  The  two  arrows  on  the  right  are  tipped  with  a point  that 
has  a head  which  unscrews  from  the  rest  of  the  arrow  for  fish 
removal. 
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Trout  Talk 

By  L.  JAMES  BASHLINE 


The  rainbow  jumps— the  brook  trout  scares  easily— the 
brown  trout  is  cautious.  There  is  the  thumbnail  sketch 
of  our  three  popular  trout.  No  one  questions  these  de- 
scriptions, but  isn’t  it  also  true  that  brown  trout  do  jump, 
rainbows  can  scare  easily  and  brook  trout  are  at  times 
very  cautious?  Twenty-five  years  of  fishing  and  raising 
trout  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  environment  is  the 
key  to  the  trouts  behavior.  Given  different  surroundings, 
the  same  trout  will  react  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
from  that  which  is  considered  normal. 

Brook  trout  in  the  east,  are  usually  encountered  in 
small,  fast  moving  streams.  This  type  of  water  demands 
that  the  trout  inspect  his  food  quickly,  and  take  it  in  the 
same  motion.  If  he  dallys  around  too  long,  the  food 
will  be  either  washed  away,  or  grabbed  by  a smaller  fish. 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  also  requires  that  he  not 
expose  himself  for  a long  period  of  time.  The  natural  fish 
predators  make  short  work  of  the  brook  trout  that  spends 
much  time  in  the  center  of  the  stream. 

For  this  reason  his  actual  strike  is  quick,  and  usually 
sure.  Upon  taking  a morsel  the  brookie  will  instantly 
turn  and  head  back  to  his  previous  lair.  He  does  this 
to  avoid  possible  capture  and,  if  the  food  he  grabbed  is 
too  large  to  immediately  swallow,  to  prevent  it  being 
stolen  by  another  fish.  The  normal  brook  trout  strike  is 
the  hit  and  run  variety.  This  is  true  if  the  attractor  is 
bait  or  fly.  In  the  case  of  natural  bait,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  set  the  hook  quickly,  but  the  fly  fisherman  must  be 
on  his  toes.  With  wet  or  dry  flies,  the  small  stream  brookie 
must  be  hooked  instantly,  or  he  just  isn’t  there!  If  you 
fail  to  hook  him  the  first  time,  and  he  isn’t  pricked  or 
otherwise  frightened,  he  probably  will  come  again.  This 
leads  some  to  believe  that  the  native  trout  is  not  too 
bright.  Not  so— his  grey  matter  is  equal  to  the  other  trout. 
The  second  chance  you  frequently  have  on  small  stream 
trout  is  caused  by  the  relative  scarcity  of  food  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  trout.  There  isn’t  quite  enough  to  go 
around. 

In  brown  trout  water,  which  ranges  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  foot  wide  streams,  the  nature  of  the  environment 
makes  the  brownie  the  cautious  creature  that  he  is.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  brown  trout  water  is  usually  hard 
fished.  This  is  a factor  in  considering  the  brown’s  selec- 
tivity in  choosing  food.  But  perhaps  a more  important 
reason  for  his  choosiness  is  the  very  character  of  the  water. 


Long  deep  pools,  punctuated  by  mildly  moving  broken 
stretches,  allow  more  feeding  area.  This  slower  water 
combined  with  greater  quantities  of  fish  food,  especially 
insects,  gives  the  trout  a greater  natural  selection.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  smooth  glassy  sections,  the  brown  has  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  lazily  drift  up  and  inspect  the 
anglers’  offering.  If  he  decides  to  take  it,  the  strike  is 
positive  and  deliberate.  If  the  fly  or  bait  doesn’t  appeal 
to  him,  he  is  just  as  positive  in  his  refusal.  This  is  most 
apparent  on  our  Pennsylvania  limestone  water,  and  is 
pretty  much  the  case  on  all  medium  to  large  streams  where 
brown  trout  are  in  the  majority.  The  predator  problem 
on  brown  trout  streams  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that 
which  prevails  on  the  small  brooks. 

The  most  dangerous  fish  eaters,  namely  the  blue  heron 
and  the  kingfisher,  have  to  really  work  to  pick  up  many 
trout  in  water  over  two  feet  deep.  Oddly  enough,  in  very 
hard  fished  water,  browns  don’t  even  mind  the  fishermen. 
They  will  at  times  actually  jump  between  your  boots  when 
a good  hatch  is  in  progress.  These  sophisticated  fish 
while  appearing  rather  fearless,  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  catch.  Their  familiarity  with  man,  and  his  methods, 
causes  them  to  look  their  food  over  very  closely! 

Those  beautiful  red  striped  rainbows  are  jumpers,  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  Even  our  hatchery  strains,  many 
years  removed  from  their  native  Pacific  drainage  home,  still 
retain  the  slashing  violent  initial  run  that  characterizes  the 
sea-run  steelhead.  This  is  a bred  in  instinct  that  was 
caused  by  the  rapid  waters  of  the  coastal  streams.  In 
order  to  eat,  they  had  to  be  fast  indeed. 

Maybe  it’s  just  my  imagination,  but  I always  felt  that 
the  typical  rainbow  was  a more  streamlined  trout  than 
the  others.  His  very  shape  suggests  speed  and  motion. 
His  narrowness,  through  the  body,  seems  to  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  water.  All  supposition  perhaps,  but  the 
selected  areas  of  our  streams,  which  the  introduced  rain- 
bows are  drawn  to,  usually  seem  to  be  the  faster  moving 
sections.  The  rainbow  does  not  seem  to  be  so  man  shy 
as  the  brookie,  nor  so  sophisticated  as  the  brown.  While 
stationed  in  his  chosen  fast  water,  he  may  be  approached 
rather  easily,  and  will  frequently  take  anything  presented 
in  a natural  manner.  His  strike  is  much  more  violent  than 
the  browns,  and  often  will  carry  him  clear  of  the  water. 
This  happens  rarely  with  the  more  sedate  brown.  The 
rainbow  doesn’t  seem  to  be  as  good  a marksman  as  the 
brook,  or  brown.  Even  in  the  still  water  of  my  backyard 
pond,  I have  many  times  seen  rainbows  miss  a fluttering 
mayfly  two  or  three  times  before  finally  nailing  him. 
Their  fast  water  origin  makes  the  rainbow  a fall  guy  for 
the  glittering  type  of  spinning  lure. 

When  the  natural  habitat  of  these  three  trout  is  altered, 
the  behavior  pattern  changes  also.  Place  a brook  trout 
in  a deep,  slow  moving  river  of  abundant  flow,  and  yon: 
encounter  an  entirely  different  fish  from  the  little  innocent 
fellow  that  most  of  us  are  familiar  with.  Food,  no  longei 
becomes  the  serious  problem  that  it  usually  is  for  him 
As  a result,  he  grows  larger,  and  much  more  selective 
The  Allegheny  River  below  Coudersport,  and  Antes  Creel 
near  Jersey  Shore  are  prime  examples.  Even  their  strikf 
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is  different  in  this  type  water.  They  rise  slowly,  and 
positively,  not  unlike  a brown.  Brook  trout  in  the  deeper 
beaver  ponds,  often  react  in  the  same  manner.  Most 
beaver  dams  offer  ample  food  supplies,  and  good  protec- 
tion. Selectivity,  therefore  increases. 

In  mentioning  beaver  ponds,  it  would  be  well  to  add 
that  all  trout  acquire  a special  education  when  placed  in 
them.  Beaver  dam  trout,  regardless  of  the  species,  develop 
an  attitude  that  make  them  among  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  catch.  Some  of  the  deep,  morose,  limestone  streams  fall 
in  the  same  category.  Again  it  is  the  character  of  the 
water,  and  the  natural  abundance  of  food  that  allows 
these  fish  to  become  so  selective.  The  saving  factor  about 
this  type  of  water  is  that  it  offers  enough  surface  food  to 
keep  these  trout  interested  in  the  dry  fly.  Otherwise  we 
might  not  have  a chance  at  them. 

In  very  deep  ponds  or  lakes,  of  several  acres  or  more, 
a reverse  trend  usually  sets  in.  The  brown  trout  especially, 
will  then  tend  to  become  a bottom  feeder.  This  is  also 
true  with  the  brook  and  rainbow,  particularly  when  they 
reach  the  fifteen  inch  size  range.  A hatch  of  large  mayflies, 
such  as  the  green  drake  or  the  big  hexegenia  might  lure 
them  to  the  surface— but  only  for  short  periods.  This  calls 
for  the  angler  to  fish  his  flies  or  bait  deep. 

Brown  trout  in  small  brooks  develop  a wariness  that  is 
second  to  no  other  creature.  If  a proper  approach  is  made, 
the  small  stream  brown  will  take  with  the  recklessness  of 
the  rainbow— but  one  sloppy  cast,  or  quick  movement  on 
the  anglers  part,  and  it’s  all  over!  Fine  leaders  are  not  im- 
portant, but  keeping  yourself  hidden  is.  The  smaller  food 
supply  also  causes  the  small  stream  brown  trout  to  be  far 
less  selective  than  his  big  river  brother.  Fly  patterns  and 
bait  used  become  a secondary  consideration. 

While  the  migrating  instinct  is  hard  to  breed  out  of 
the  rainbow,  larger  streams  where  he  is  common,  create 
a selective  feeder.  Larger,  slower,  waters  which  in  turn 
produce  more  food,  make  the  rainbow  a much  more 
choosy  fish.  He  will  rise  with  insolent  ease,  typical  of 
the  wise  old  brown.  His  battle  too,  will  be  much  different 
from  the  usual  leaping,  slashing  fight  that  a fast  water 
rainbow  displays.  Slow  water  rainbows  will  seldom  jump 
unless  forced  to.  They  seem  to  prefer  slugging  it  out  in 
mid-water  depth— again  typical  of  the  brown. 

In  deeper  ponds  and  lakes,  the  rainbow  does  very  well 
in  the  east  in  regard  to  growth.  Rich  lake  bottoms  offer 
a lot  of  food,  and  that’s  where  the  rainbow  will  be,  espe- 
cially after  he  reaches  the  two  pound  mark.  While  they 
will  do  well  on  wet  flies  and  lures  fished  just  beneath  the 
surface,  dry  flies  and  floating  lures  will  not  accomplish 
much. 

I believe  it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  a trout’s  feeding 
habits,  and  general  behavior,  are  governed  by  the  environ- 
ment he  finds  himself  in.  While  it  is  possible  to  provide 
# somewhat  better  fishing  in  certain  areas  by  stocking  a 
, particular  kind  of  trout,  the  water  itself  will  predetermine 
vhat  kind  of  fishing  it  will  be.  All  trout  can  be  surface 
eeders,  bottom  feeders,  and  mid-water  feeders.  The  sur- 
oundings  decide  which.  The  angler  decides  how  best  to 
-atch  them. 
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Leader  to  hook . . ."  Clinch  Knot  “ 


Use  Ihe  “Blood  knob " to  lie  pieces  oi 
leader  lo  make  tapered  leaders . 
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BOATERS  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  "POLICE"  THEMSELVES 

By  HON.  JOHN  W.  GRENOBLE— Member 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  problem  of  the  pollution  of  our  waters  by  pleasure 
boaters  is  a real  one.  It  is  one  which,  perhaps,  had  been 
blown  out  of  true  proportion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one 
which  must  be  faced  and  corrected  by  the  boating  public 
itself— or  the  water  users  must  face  the  grave  consequences 
certain  to  result  from  hasty  and  poorly  prepared  legislative 
restrictions. 

The  National  Association  of  Boating  Law  Administra- 
tors has  felt  that  appropriate  action  is  needed.  The  group 
named  a committee  late  in  1963  to  study  the  problem. 


The  committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  six  states 
and  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America,  has  conducted 
an  extensive  study  and  has  revealed  its  findings  and 
recommendations.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  a member 
of  this  national  committee. 

A total  of  91  state  and  federal  agencies  responded  to 
questionnaires  sent  to  such  groups  within  the  United 
States.  Only  eight  of  these  agencies  referred  to  the  pollu- 
tion by  recreational  watercraft  as  a major  contributor  to 
the  overall  pollution  problem. 


The  fact  remains,  however,  that  already  a total  of  16 
states  have  adopted  legislation  controlling  the  discharge 
jiof  sewage  from  recreational  watercraft.  At  least  12  more 
states  are  considering  such  action.  These  totals  include 
only  states  specifically  legislating  on  this  subject  and  do 
not  include  those  states  which  have  passed  laws  dealing 
with  trash,  garbage,  litter,  etc. 

The  hodge-podge  of  laws  and  regulations  which  has  re- 
sulted is  frightening,  to  say  the  least.  The  laws  adopted 
by  one  state  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  similar  laws 
adopted  previously  by  neighboring  states.  The  approach 
to  the  problem  to  date  seems  to  be  based  on  individual 
needs  within  the  respective  state,  and  this  presents  a con- 
siderable problem  to  the  boatman  who  wishes  to  use  his 
jboat  in  a number  of  different  states. 

This  condition  is  complicated  considerably  then  by  the 
fact  that  many  states  have  chosen  only  one  type  of  anti- 
pollution device,  without  any  apparent  consideration  being 
given  to  other  equally  satisfactory  systems. 

After  carefully  considering  the  pollution  problem  from 
many  standpoints,  several  important  conclusions  have  been 
Reached.  The  matter  of  pollution  seems  to  be  most  severe 
where  heavy  concentrations  of  boats  exist.  This  is  par- 
iticularly  true  in  areas  where  large  numbers  of  houseboats 
or  other  watercraft  with  living  facilities  are  assembled. 
Most  of  the  sewage  problems  are  more  severe  where  craft 
sufficiently  large  to  be  used  for  several  hours  of  cruising 
are  in  use. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  merely  announcing 
its  findings  will  not  necessarily  reduce  legislative  efforts  to 
curb  such  pollution  as  may  be  caused  by  recreational 
watercraft.  Further,  the  Committee  recognized  that  even 
though  pollution  from  recreational  watercraft  may  not  be 
a national  problem  of  any  appreciable  magnitude,  it 
might  still  be  or  become  a considerable  problem  in  a few 
isolated  locations.  This  means  that,  needed  or  not,  legis- 
lation and/or  regulations  on  this  subject  will  continue  to 
be  enacted. 

It  would  seem  that  boatowners  have  a responsibility  to 
themselves.  They  must  recognize  and  face  the  problem  as 
it  exists  and  continues  to  grow  and  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  satisfactory  and  sensible  legislation  is  passed. 
Failing  in  this,  they  must  be  prepared  to  face  restrictions 
which  will  cause  them  to  have  to  suffer  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  modifying  their  craft  in  compliance  with  various 
state  laws  or  they  will  have  to  cruise  in  violation  of 
such  laws. 

Three  principal  types  of  treatment  devices  now  are 
available.  There  are  chlorinators,  incinerators  and  holding 
tanks.  The  chlorinators  are  devices  designed  to  hold 
sewage  for  at  least  a nominal  period  of  time.  Dosages  of 
disinfectants  are  introduced  to  kill  bacteria  contained 
therein.  To  meet  any  reasonable  health  standards  such 
units  would  have  to  be  equipped  with  a masserator  or 
some  type  of  agitator. 

The  incinerators  are  designed  to  trap  the  waste  material, 
generally  in  a previously  inserted  disposable  bag,  and  to 
hold  the  material  until  the  device  is  activated.  These 
systems  include  burning  chambers  and  ventilating  systems. 


Holding  tanks  are  simply  waste  tanks  placed  on  board 
the  vessel  so  that  all  waste  materials  are  pumped  directly 
into  them.  Disposition  of  the  materials  can  become  quite 
complicated  and  expensive  unless  the  vessel  is  in  a location 
where  proper  sewage  or  pumping  facilities  are  provided. 
Disposition  of  the  waste  materials  by  pumping  them 
directly  into  a lake  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  body  of 
water  or  its  depth  generally  is  not  approved  by  health 
department  officials. 

During  its  investigations,  the  Committee  was  impressed 
with  the  number  of  persons  who,  when  discussing  pollu- 
tion from  recreational  watercraft,  were  concerned  only 
with  the  depositing  of  trash,  garbage,  and  other  materials 
which  perhaps  could  be  more  appropriately  termed 
“litter.”  Food  and  beverage  containers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  indestructible.  Milk  cartons,  beverage 
cans  and  bottles  and  other  food  containers  are  not  only 
extremely  resistant  to  deterioration  through  exposure  to 
the  elements,  but  most  of  them  float.  This  type  of  littering 
is  caused  not  only  by  the  large  cruiser  type  vessels  but 
the  small  litterer  also.  It  results  in  accumulation  on  the 
beaches  adjacent  to  heavily-used  waterways. 

The  litter  problem  is  not  easily  resolved  simply  by 
passing  legislation.  This  is  a problem  which  can  only  be 
resolved  through  a direct  attack  utilizing  all  possible  means 
to  educate  every  segment  of  the  public  as  to  the  problems 
and  its  likely  effects  if  not  abated.  Appropriate  legisla- 
tion can  be  helpful,  however,  to  insure  that  marinas  and 
public  boating  facilities  provide  trash  receptacles  and  that 
commercial  vessels  are  required  by  law  to  destroy  materials 
through  incineration  or  to  place  them  in  trash  receptacles 
for  disposal  on  shore. 

The  Committee  has  worked  hard  to  prepare  a model  law, 
which  it  hopes  will  meet  many  of  the  needs  for  uniformity. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a program  must  be  one  of  long- 
range  planning  and  that  only  through  the  adoption  of 
such  uniform  legislation  will  the  best  interests  of  recrea- 
tional boatmen  be  served. 

Because  of  the  considerable  effort  that  will  be  required 
of  recreational  boat  owners  throughout  the  country  to 
comply  with  this  legislation,  it  is  recommended  that  any 
legislation  adopted  be  prospective  in  nature  with  the 
effective  date  thereof  postponed  for  a period  of  five  years 
after  its  adoption.  This  will  not  only  permit  boat  owners 
to  comply  with  this  legislative  mandate  on  a more  orderly 
basis,  but  it  will  permit  the  manufacturers  of  recreational 
watercraft  to  take  action  to  equip  new  boats  to  be  sold 
before  or  after  that  date  with  the  required  anti-pollution 
devices. 

As  boroughs  and  towns  throughout  the  nation  are  being 
forced  to  install  adequate  sewage  disposal  systems,  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  boaters  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
tect the  waters  they  are  using  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  boaters  must,  through  their  own  rigid  enforcement 
of  anti-pollution  and  anti-littering  measures,  show  their 
willingness  to  protect  the  valuable  resource  of  water  for 
multiple-use  or  they  can  expect  to  be  faced  with  restrictive 
legislation  which  in  many  cases  may  seriously  affect  their 
recreational  use  of  the  water. 
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TYPICAL  small  boat  area  in  Pennsylvania  is  this  stretch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Falmouth  where  motorless  craft  are  used  in 
search  of  muskellunge,  walleye  and  bass.  Outboards  have  a tough 
time  negotiating  the  rocks  and  ledges  in  this  area. 

W HEN  the  talk  gets  around  to  pleasure  boating  most 
of  the  time  the  fellow  who  paddles  a canoe,  rows  a pram 
or  chugs  around  in  a small  rowboat  with  a light  outboard 
motor  hung  on  the  transom,  is  left  out  of  the  conversation 
as  most  folks  are  of  the  belief  that  to  really  enjoy  boating 
you  must  own  a rig  fast  enough  for  water  skiing,  long 
cruises  and  with  facilities  to  live  aboard. 

Fortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  That  fellow  with  the 
canoe,  the  pram  or  rowboat,  generally  derives  just  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  his  craft,  at  less  expense  and  fewer  head- 
aches, than  his  buddy  with  the  larger  outfit. 

By  the  same  token  he  has  plenty  of  water,  small 
streams  and  lakes  where  larger  craft  may  be  prohibited, 
on  which  to  enjoy  boating,  and  fishing,  without  dodging 
someone  else’s  wake  or  darting  out  of  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming speedster. 

To  aid  this  small  craft  owner,  an  untold  number  of 
access  areas  have  been  developed  over  the  years  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  and  a few  by  both  agencies  on  a joint  basis. 
In  most  cases  they  can  be  reached  within  an  hour  or  two 
and  there  is  never  any  need  to  worry,  with  a boat  that 
draws  only  a few  inches,  whether  the  water  level  will  be 
up  or  down. 

For  example,  if  my  figuring  is  correct,  there  are  well 
over  22,000  acres  (water  acreage)  available  to  the  small 
boat  owner  not  including  Lake  Erie,  the  Lower  Susque- 
hanna or  the  Delaware  River.  Several  other  lake  sites, 
totaling  nearly  8,000  acres,  are  in  the  proposed  stage 
and  still  other  areas  are  under  construction  and  expected 
to  be  open  to  the  public  this  year. 


Robert  G.  Miller 


These  access  points  have  been  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  in  30  or  more  counties  and 
are  in  addition  to  those  already  developed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  in  its  all  out  effort  to  promote 
boating  and  fishing  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Our  state  parks  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for  the 
small  boat  owner  and  are  easily  accessible  whether  you 
use  a trailer  or  lug  your  craft  around  on  top  of  the 
family  car.  A glance  at  any  up  to  date  road  map  will 
provide  the  location,  and  how  to  get  there,  of  any  one  of 
these  park  areas  with  boating  facilities. 

Based  on  a release  received  last  year,  the  lake  area 
provided  in  such  parks  ranges  from  the  19  acres  backed 
up  by  the  Parker  Dam,  in  Clearfield  County,  to  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Reservoir,  in  Crawford  County,  which  is  comprised 
of  16,620  acres. 

Included  in  the  release  was  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie, 
but  I can  hardly  include  this  as  a small  boat  area. 

To  give  you  a better  idea  of  what  Pennsylvania  has  to 
offer  the  following  is  a list  of  the  areas,  the  county,  the 
body  of  water,  and  the  water  acreage,  which  are  ideal 
for  small  craft: 

Bear  Creek  Reservoir,  Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties, 
90  acres;  Black  Moshannon  Lake,  Centre  County,  250 
acres;  Chapman  Lake,  Warren  County,  68  acres;  Cowans 
Gap,  Cowans  Lake,  Fulton  County,  42  acres;  Crooked 
Creek  Reservoir,  Armstrong  County,  350  acres;  East 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  Reservoir,  Elk  County,  1,160 
acres;  Hopewell  Lake,  at  French  Creek,  Berks  and  Chester 
Counties,  68  acres;  Scotts  Run  Lake,  at  French  Creek,  21 
acres;  Conewago  Lake,  Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park,  York 
County,  340  acres. 

Gouldsboro,  Monroe  and  Wayne  Counties,  255  acres 
(PFC  project)  Hills  Creek  Lake,  Tioga  County,  137  acres; 
Kettle  Creek  Reservoir,  Clinton  County,  160  acres;  Key- 
stone Lake,  Westmoreland  County,  78  acres;  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Laurel  Lake,  Somerset  County,  65  acres, 
8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Little  Pine  Creek  Reservoir,  Lycom- 
ing County,  90  acres;  Lyman  Lake,  Potter  County,  40 
acres;  Memorial  Lake,  Lebanon  County,  80  acres,  8:30 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Parker  Dam,  Clearfield  County,  19  acres. 

Laurel  Lake,  Cumberland  County,  25  acres;  Poe  Lake, ; 
Centre  County,  25  acres;  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike 
County,  422  acres;  Lower  Lake,  Pike  County,  173  acres;! 
Prompton  Reservoir,  Wayne  County,  280  acres;  Pymatun- 
ing  Reservoir,  16,620  acres;  Raccoon  Lake,  Beaver  County, 
101  acres,  8:30  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Lake  Jean,  Ricketts  Glen, 
Sullivan  and  Luzerne  Counties,  254  acres. 

Roosevelt,  Delaware  Division  Canal,  Berks  and  North- 
umberland Counties;  Shawnee  Lake,  Bedford  County,  451 
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acres;  Sinnemahoning,  George  B.  Stevenson  Reservoir, 
Clinton  County,  142  acres;  Tobyhanna  Lake  No.  2,  Monroe 
and  Wayne  Counties,  170  acres;  Whipple  Lake,  Hunting- 
don County,  21  acres;  Pecks  Pond,  Pike  County,  300  acres. 

Some  sites  have  boat  concessions  which  are  in  operation 
during  the  normal  park  season  and  park  hours,  while  other 
^facilities  are  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  example:  Bear  Creek  Reservoir, 
Crooked  Creek,  East  Branch  Clarion  River  Reservoir, 
Kettle  Creek  Reservoir  and  the  Prompton  Reservoir. 

Incidentally  this  just  skims  the  surface  of  the  boating 
facilties  offered  in  the  state.  For  more  detailed  information 
consult  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  publication, 
“Fishing  and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania,”  which  is  ideal  for 
the  fisherman;  and  the  “Boating  Guide  to  Pennsylvania 
Waters.” 

“Power  and  Fun”  is  the  title  of  a new  brochure  pre- 
pared by  Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Co.  to  describe  the 
recreational  facilities  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  in  the  Poco- 
nos,  and  the  Holtwood  and  Safe  Harbor  projects  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna. 

The  cover,  crowned  with  a narrow  band  of  racing 
sailboats,  features  a break  down  of  facilities  to  be  found 
at  each  location,  while  the  inner  pages  contain  photos 
of  Holtwood  and  Safe  Harbor  plants  in  addition  to  a 
large  sketch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  from  Harrisburg 
south  to  Mt.  Johnson  Island,  indicating  various  points 
of  interest  in  Lancaster,  York,  Dauphin  and  Cumberland 
Counties;  plus  another  sketch  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  and 
the  smaller  lakes  and  communities  surrounding  it. 

PP  & L’s  long  standing  activity  in  developing,  or  mak- 
ing available  for  development,  specific  parcels  of  its  prop- 
erty into  recreational  areas  is  based  on  its  policy  of  fully 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship  in  the 
communities  it  serves.  This  policy,  in  turn,  aids  in  making 
those  sections  of  the  state  a better  place  in  which  to  live, 
to  work  and  to  play. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack  supplies  year-round  recreation, 
with  ice  fishing  and  ice  boating  over  the  winter  months. 
Summer  week-ends  find  the  lake  shore  parks,  established 
in  1925  and  improved  over  the  years,  jammed  with  out- 
of-state  vacationers  plus  our  own  campers  and  boating 
enthusiasts. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  parks  in  1964  was  a record 
number  of  visitors  or  a total  of  16,342  persons  making 
use  of  the  facilities  during  the  season  which  ended  on 
Labor  Day.  This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  26 
per  cent  over  the  12,912  campers  registered  during  the 
previous  year.  By  way  of  contrast,  only  6,400  persons 
used  the  camping  facilities  as  late  as  1961. 

Four  years  ago,  in  1961,  the  Otter  Creek  boat  launch- 
ing area  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  located  in 
York  County  north  of  Holtwood  Dam,  was  officially 
opened.  This  provides  access  to  Lake  Aldred  and  interest 
has  been  so  great  on  the  part  of  the  boating  and  camping 
public  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  expand  with  a 40- 
campsite  area  complete  with  drinking  water  and  sanitary 
facilties.  Because  of  its  location,  the  area  is  in  great  de- 
mand by  individuals  and  scout  groups  from  Maryland. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  of  recreational  areas  in  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Light  Company  is  discussed  by  Earl  S.  Mathers,  administrative 
assistant  and  Philip  W.  Siekman,  general  services  vice  president  of 
PP&L. 

A new  section  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  extending 
from  the  Accomac  area  in  York  County  northward,  will 
be  opened  this  year  to  public  boating.  PP  & L began 
work  on  a launching  ramp  last  fall  and  since  then  began 
cutting  out  camp  sites  in  the  wooded  areas  above  the 
ramp  and  picnic  site.  This  is  the  first  public  access  area 
along  this  stretch  of  water  except  for  a small  boat  con- 
cession, used  mostly  by  fishermen,  south  of  the  Accomac 
hotel. 

In  the  Pequea,  Lancaster  County  area,  two  picnic  sites 
were  developed  last  year  along  the  Pequea  Creek  and 
have  been  much  in  demand  by  folks  fishing  the  Pequea 
Creek  and  boaters  using  the  public  ramp  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  One  such  picnic  site,  off  Rt.  324,  was 
completed  with  13  picnic  tables  available;  while  a sec- 
ond, and  much  larger  site,  will  be  ready  for  the  1965 
season.  Plans  are  also  underway  for  developing  the  fai 
side  of  the  creek  into  camp  sites  and  an  athletic  field. 

Other  projects,  with  which  most  folks  are  familiar, 
include  the  Martin’s  Creek  ramp,  on  the  Delaware  River 
above  Easton;  the  well  used  Safe  Harbor  ramp,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  below  Long  Level  and  Wrightsville, 
in  York  County;  the  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  now  maintained 
by  a committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Pine  Grove 
Women’s  Club  and  the  Pine  Grove  Rotary  Club. 

O O O 

The  National  Assn,  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  has 
prepared  a new  directory  containing  about  300  films  many  of 
which  are  available  on  free  loan  to  boating  groups.  All  are 
16  mm  and  most  have  sound  and  color. 

Film  categories  include  racing,  cruising,  boat  maintenance, 
sailing,  outboarding,  safety,  navigation,  fishing,  water  skiing, 
boat  building  and  weather  lore.  Copies  of  the  directory  are 
available  on  request  from  NAEBM,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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■ At  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Watercraft  Safety  School,  warden  trainees  were  getting 
first  hand  knowledge  on  catching  trout  with  home  tied 
lures.  During  the  extra  time  on  a luncheon  break  you 
could  find  at  least  one  of  the  trainees  feverishly  tying  his 
own  concocted  creations  on  the  fly  tying  vise,  then  rushing 
out  on  the  nearby  “Fish-For-Fun”  section  of  Spring  Creek 
for  a try  at  it  before  the  varnish  was  dry.  To  state  there 
were  some  weird  flies  tied  and  used  would  be  an  under- 
statement but  most  of  the  fellows  caught  fish  on  flies  they 
created.  The  hottest  lure  was  dubbed  the  “Mashed  Owl”. 
One  squint  at  this  dandy  monstrosity  was  enough!— Dis- 
trict Warden  PAUL  ANTOLOSKY  (Centre). 

■ While  at  Koon  Lake,  I talked  to  Ralph  Shrover  of 
Cumberland,  Md.  Mr.  Shroyer  was  gathering  lead  sinkers 
from  around  the  lake.  I noticed  he  had  quite  a pocket 
full.  When  I asked  him  about  the  extent  of  the  take, 
he  replied  . . . “Do  you  know,  not  counting  what  I have 
today,  I have  gathered  up  74  pounds  of  lead.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shroyer  are  non-resident  fishermen  and  have  had 
a license  for  over  20  years,  spending  much  time  at  Koon 
and  Gordon  Lakes. -District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  (Bed- 
ford). 

■ On  my  routine  patrols  throughout  Elk  County,  I have 
noticed  many  fishing  and  hunting  camps,  about  2000  in 
all.  Most  camps  have  names  and  some  serious  thought 
must  have  been  taken  in  naming  the  various  camps.  Ex- 
amples—“Wives  Consent”  and  “After  Taxes”.— District  Warden 
BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk). 

■ I have  never  seen  such  a high  population  of  beaver  in 
one  year  in  1964.  New  dams  have  appeared  on  most 
watersheds  in  the  county.— District  Warden  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE 

(Elk). 

® Ice  fishing  at  Lyman  Lake  was  again  popular  with 
anglers  seeking  trout  through  the  ice.  Every  season  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  anglers  enjoying  this  fine 
winter  sport.— District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

■ Lake  Pleasant  was  stocked  with  large  brook  trout  but 
most  ice  formed  this  season  was  an  inch  at  a time.  Several 
times,  rains  melted  the  ice  causing  much  despair  among 
ice  fishermen.  Maybe  somebody  will  come  up  with  a 
lighter-than-air  device  that  will  support  a man  on  one 
inch  of  ice  before  trout  fishing  goes  out  on  January  31.— 
District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie). 

® If  good  catches  of  gamefish  are  indications  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a stocking  program,  the  muskellunge  and 


walleye  program  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  has  been 
a big  success.  The  fall  of  1964  produced  the  best  walleye 
and  musky  catches  on  record  and,  most  gratifying,  these 
catches  have  been  made  where  the  Fish  Commission  has 
concentrated  on  the  muskellunge  and  walleye.  Edinboro 
Lake,  Sugar  Lake,  Tionesta  Dam,  Pymatuning  Reservoir, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Conneaut  Creek  and  Cussewago  Creek 
have  all  produced  many  fine  catches  of  fish  which  could 
be  directly  credited  to  the  stocking  program  as  the  catch 
of  young  fish  showed  the  greatest  increase.  Walleye,  in 
the  18-22-inch  class  held  the  spotlight  in  the  Allegheny 
River  and  many  muskies  from  30-35  inches  were  taken 
from  all  of  the  prime  waters  which  has  seldom  been  the 
case  in  past  years.  Conditions  now  indicate  that  the  562- 
acre  Tamarack  Lake  will  come  into  the  fishery  in  the 
summer  of  1965  and  should  add  considerably  to  the  vast 
recreation  area  in  the  northwest.— Regional  Fish  Warden  Super- 
visor-S.  CARLYLE  SHELDON. 

BALANCE  IN  A LAKE 

Food  chains  are  just  as  active  in  a lake  as  they  are  on  land. 
Water  that  can  support  millions  of  one-celled  plants  and 
animals  will  attract  crustaceans  and  insect  larvae  that  will  be 
fed  upon  by  perch  and  other  pan  fish  which,  in  turn,  will  bring 
delight  to  pickerel,  bass,  and  other  game  fish,  and  they  will  be 
harvested  by  an  otter,  a fish  hawk,  a great  blue  heron,  or 
you.  As  long  as  all  the  links  in  the  food  chain  are  active,  no 
one  species  becomes  too  numerous  and  we  have  a proper 
balance. 

CHOW  LINE 

When  is  it  “Dinnertime”  for  fish?  In  one  survey  panfish 
had  digested  50  per  cent  of  their  stomach  volumes  in 
5 hours,  75  per  cent  in  12  hours  and  100  per  cent  in  21 
hours.  The  digestion  time  for  the  largely  insect  foods 
was  short.  In  addition,  biologists  reported  that  they  had 
food  in  their  stomachs  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  significance:  Panfish  can  be  hungry  almost  any 

time. 
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POLLUTION  CONTROL  DOESN'T  COST 


--IT 

EvERY  citizen  of  this  state  and  nation  should  take  an 
active  interest  in  this  year’s  National  Wildlife  Week 
observance,  March  14-20.  Sponsored  annually  since  1952 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  world’s  largest 
citizen  conservation  organization,  the  observance  is  de- 
signed to  focus  public  attention  on  an  important  conserva- 
tion problem.  This  year,  the  subject  is  pollution  control 
and  prevention. 

Clean  water,  of  all  our  natural  resources,  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  vital  asset  to  every  human  being. 
Without  it,  there  would  be  no  life  on  this  planet,  and 
there  is  no  synthetic  substitute.  And,  we  Americans  are 
consuming  water  at  an  amazing  rate. 

Although  each  of  us  could  survive  on  only  six  pints  of 
water  per  day,  we  are  using  an  average  of  150  gallons  per 
day  for  domestic  purposes— drinking,  bathing,  cooking, 
doing  the  laundry,  washing  the  car,  watering  the  lawn, 
flushing  toilets,  and  for  other  purposes.  But  it  takes  much 
more  than  that  to  provide  us  with  our  food,  clothing, 
and  other  things  we  use  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
living.  Even  if  we  could  live  by  bread  alone,  the  water 
required  to  grow  the  wheat  would  come  to  300  gallons 
per  day  per  person.  Another  2,500  gallons  per  day  is 
needed  to  produce  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  meat 
which  make  up  so  much  of  the  present  American  diet. 
The;  total  amount  of  water  required  to  maintain  our 
present  standard  of  living  actually  comes  to  about  15,000 
gallons  per  person  per  day. 

As  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  points  out,  the 
only  way  to  supply  that  much  water  for  present  and 
future  populations  is  to  make  every  gallon  in  our  rivers, 
streams,  lakes,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  systems  count. 
We  must  stop  pollution— domestic,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural-before it  starts,  clean  up  waters  that  have  been 
polluted  in  the  past,  and  make  every  gallon  available  for 
more  than  a single  use. 

By  1980,  America  will  need  600  billion  gallons  of 
water  each  day.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  in  the  hope  that 
additional  water  supplies,  such  as  converting  salt  waters 
into  fresh,  will  be  available.  The  time  to  FIGHT  DIRTY 
WATER  is  now! 

One  of  the  unwelcome  features  of  modern  civilization  is  the 
mass  of  waste  and  refuse  it  seems  to  produce.  Refuse  from 
all  kinds  of  human  activity —industry , agriculture,  recreational 
pursuits  even— has  actually  become  a kind  of  yardstick  with 
which  to  measure  the  degree  of  civilization  reached  by  any 
community  or  country— Rene  Colas,  “Can  We  Stop  the  Cancer 
of  River  Pollution?” 

When  on  a camping  trip,  coat  with  laundry  soap  the  out- 
',f's  and  bottoms  of  pots  and  pans  used  over  a campfire.  Soot 
will  wash  off  easily. 


PAYS 

iBook  Bswmo 

ON  TROUT  STREAMS  AND  SALMON  RIVERS.  By- 

Dana  S torrs  Lamb,  Bane  Publishers,  Barre,  Mass.  97 

pp.  $10.00. 

This  limited  edition  is  printed  in  Holland  by  Joh. 
Enschede,  the  well-known  firm  of  fine  printing,  from 
Bembo  type  on  quality  paper,  gilt  edged  and  boxed. 

It  has  twenty-six  chapters;  but  not  one  exceeds  seven 
pages  in  length,  some  of  them  are  only  of  two  pages. 
They  contain  the  ageless  distillation  of  the  sacred  love  and 
thoughts  of  millions  of  brethren  of  the  angle.  These 
episodes  first  appeared  in  fishing  magazines.  They  picture 
for  us  the  innermost  thoughts  of  fellow-anglers  and  their 
conscious  acts;  recalling  deeds  shining  like  beacons  for 
others  to  admire  and  imitate;  and  a few  others  which 
have  sought  to  wantonly  destroy  the  very  source  of  this 
leisurely  sport. 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  wild  angry  salmon 
rivers  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  and  also  those  of  the  neighboring 
State  of  Maine. 

The  fabled  and  cherished  Beaverkill  in  the  Catskill 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  glory,  from  the  swirling  juncture 
at  East  Branch  to  Lew  Beach  and  beyond.  There  is  a 
detailed  listing  of  the  famous  pools  of  this  grand  trout 
stream;  each  pool,  with  its  characteristic  name,  has  a 
historic  significance. 

The  author  confesses  to  the  foolish  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment and  execution  which  all  anglers  are  guilty  of  at 
one  time  or  other.  He  tells  us  stories  of  frequent  frustra- 
tions and  an  occasional  triumph.  Underlying  the  basic 
theme  of  this  work  of  love  is  the  devout  and  leisurely 
partaking  of  Nature’s  infinite  bounties. 

In  spite  of  man’s  insatiable  quest  for  the  material  things 
of  life,  he  likes  to  recall  the  basic  goodness  of  Nature,  its 
precious  gifts  and  generous  rewards.  This  gem  of  a book 
is  a burnished  reflection  of  Nature’s  beauties  and  its  pages 
tell  us  a story  wherein  the  angler,  as  well  as  others,  have 
failed  or  succeeded  in  the  ultimate  tests  of  a true  sports- 
man and  a good  wholesome  human  being. 

A.  C.  Ross 

FIVE  WAYS  TO  THE  SEA 

The  water  in  your  favorite  fishing  stream  in  Pennsylvania 
. . . although  it  often  meanders  in  many  directions  . . . may 
flow  north  into  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Ontario  and  on  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  or  it  may  travel 
east  and  out  Delaware  Bay  or  southeast  and  into  Chesapeake 
Bay;  it  may  take  a very  long  way  round  until  it  reaches  the 
Mississippi  River  and  finally  finds  the  salty  water  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 
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COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 
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* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Under  a new  plan  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  who  have  sold  more  than 
twenty-five  (25)  or  more  subscriptions,  will  be 
listed  in  future  issues. 


Susquehanna  County— Hall’s  Sporting  Center 
New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 
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i COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  ♦ Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania 


Clip  Coupon  Below 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


I year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 


IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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Sucker  Time 


It  TAKES  only  a few  warm  days  to  start  a fellow  thinking 
about  fishing.  Fortunately,  we  have  a fish  that  is  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  first  worm  to  hit  the  water.  It  is 
the  sucker. 

Several  kinds  of  suckers  live  in  Pennsylvania  waters, 
but  they  all  have  the  same  forked  tails  and  small, 
puckered,  rubbery  mouths  beneath  their  snouts.  These 
mouths  can  be  extended  to  press  against  the  stream 
bottom  and  suck  up  small  items  of  food,  giving  the  fish 
its  name. 

In  March  the  suckers  begin  moving  up  from  lakes  and 
larger  streams  into  the  creeks  and  runs  to  spawn.  They 
often  gather  in  large  numbers  in  the  deeper  holes  at  the 
mouths  of  small  streams,  below  riffles,  or  below  obstacles 
such  as  dams  or  waterfalls.  Here  the  early-bird  fisherman 
:an  have  a ball. 

No  special  equipment  is  needed  for  sucker  fishing.  A 
regular  casting  or  spin-casting  outfit  is  usually  used,  but 
anglers  who  want  the  most  sport  per  fish  are  even  using 
light  spinning  tackle.  A few  hooks,  sinkers,  and  a can  of 
worms  complete  the  outfit. 

A sinker  large  enough  to  hold  the  bait  in  the  current 
is  usually  attached  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  baited 
hook  is  permitted  to  dangle  on  the  bottom.  The  rod  is 
placed  in  a rod  holder  (usually  a forked  stick  pushed  into 
the  shore)  and  the  slack  taken  out  of  the  line.  Many 
fishermen  split  a cigarette-sized  piece  of  wood  and  clip 
it  to  the  line.  Its  jiggling  indicates  a nibble. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  the  fish.  Since  sucker  fishing 
can  be  more  waiting  than  anything  else,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Be  sure  to  dress  warmly.  A 
folding  camp  stool  or  box  rigged  up  as  a seat,  and  hot 
soup  or  a hot  drink  in  a vacuum  bottle  are  extras  that 
will  make  the  waiting  more  enjoyable. 


A good  sucker  run  is  worth  the  wait,  and  at  times  you 
can  have  your  hands  full  landing  the  tugging  fish,  re- 
baiting your  hooks,  and  tossing  them  out  again. 

But  this  isn’t  the  end  of  the  fun.  Eating  the  catch  is 
pretty  enjoyable,  too.  Though  they  have  more  than  their 
share  of  small  bones  suckers  caught  in  the  spring  and  fried 
to  a golden  brown  are  a real  treat. 


St  a /*K//VCE 


TiE  'EM  NOW 

Trout  season  will  be  here  before  you  know  it,  and  it’s 
time  to  tie  the  flies  you’ll  be  needing.  Streamers  are 
usually  very  effective,  especially  if  the  streams  are  high 
and  discolored  as  is  often  the  case  on  opening  day. 

One  of  the  best  patterns  is  the  Black  Prince,  shown 
here.  Tie  it  on  a long  shank  streamer  hook.  The  tail  is 
a section  of  red  duck  primary  feather.  The  body  is  black 
floss  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel.  Tie  in  four  black  hackle 
feathers  for  wings,  and  add  black  throat  hackle.  Wind 
thread  behind  the  eye  to  form  a head,  lacquer  it  well, 
and  add  a small  dot  of  red  lacquer  over  a larger  spot  of 
yellow  to  simulate  an  eye.  Give  the  head  two  more  coats 
of  clear  lacquer. 
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TRADITION 


By  STEBBINS  FOX 


The  question  was  whether  trout  angling  was  Adam 
leek’s  vocation  or  avocation.  Free  as  March  winds,  he 
vent  where  he  pleased.  His  only  wedding  was  to  the  fly 
od;  his  only  responsibility  was  to  make  his  small-town 
estaurant  yield  a decent  living  for  him  alone,  with  some 
eft  over  for  charity. 

Perhaps  most  men  who  pursue  a hobby  avidly  have  not 
ncurred  the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood.  Yet  even  this 
ort  is  prone  to  adopt  an  unofficial  scion  and  shower  on 
iim  companionship,  wisdom  and,  to  some  extent,  worldly 
goods.  In  young  Frank  Hunter  old  Adam  saw  the  makings 
,)f  a real  great  among  fly  fishermen,  and  adroitly  he  passed 
)n  to  him  the  intangibles  that  bring  a true  angler’s  re- 
wards. Unspoken  mutual  understanding  proved  that  each 
:ame  from  the  same  mold,  a couple  of  generations  apart— 
a chronological  difference  that  leveled  off  to  a half  tea- 
•poonful  more  than  nothing. 


The  boy  rated  the  best  of  tangibles  and  intangibles.  The 
oldtimer  was  a rock-bottom  friend,  and  an  accomplished 
artist  and  teacher,  streamside.  That’s  how  they  felt  about 
each  other. 

They  sat  at  a corner  table  in  the  restaurant.  “Boy,” 
began  Adam  hesitantly,  “how’d  you  like  to  take  a quick 
look  tomorrow  at  waters  that  are  steeped  in  tradition,  the 
temple  of  the  dry  fly  in  America,  the  country  of  Theodore 
Gordon  and  Hiram  Leonard?” 

Adam’s  mind  looked  far  back  as  he  continued.  “The 
old  covered  bridge  at  Roscoe,  the  pool  where  the  Never- 
sink  and  the  Willowemoc  join— that’s  where  I learned  to 
fly  fish.  What  say  we  run  up  to  Liberty  then  meet  one 
of  the  last  of  that  generation  of  angling  giants?” 

Searchingly  he  looked  at  his  fishing  partner.  “Or  would 
you  drive  up  tomorrow,  and  would  you  do  so  alone?” 
Frank  felt  something  very  special  behind  the  revised 


question.  Still,  if  Adam  didn’t  care  to  explain,  that  was 
all  right,  too. 

“Sure,  Mr.  Beck,  I’d  be  glad  to  go.  It’d  be  wonderful 
to  see  the  famous  rivers  and  meet  your  friend.” 

“Fine!”  Adams  sounded  relieved.  “His  name  is  Boyd 
Harrison.1  Give  him  my  kindest  regards.  Better  leave  early 
so  you  can  see  him  about  noontime.  He  isn’t  well:  so  you 
can’t  stay  long.  On  your  way  home  will  you  stop  in 
Allentown  to  say  hello  for  me  to  Jimmie  Leisenring?2” 
“You  mean  the  wet-fly  authority?” 

“Yes.  The  Poconos  and  the  nearby  Lehigh  Valley  were 
my  second  trout  country.  The  old  Dutchman  and  I used 
to  go  to  the  streams  together.  He  always  fished  down- 
stream and  I went  up.  You  know,  that  isn’t  a bad  arrange- 
ment at  all  for  wet-fly  fisherman  and  a dry-fly  man  to 
team  together:  no  complications,  no  interference,  and  an 
interesting  comparison.” 

“You  said,  ‘second  trout  country.’  ” 

“Sure.  One  day  I went  from  Roscoe  to  Easton  to  see 
Samuel  Phillipe.3  You  know  he  built  the  first  complete 
six-strip  split-bamboo  rod.  On  that  same  trip  I met  Jimmie 
Leisenring.  He  fished  some  over  in  Jersey,  the  Musconet- 
cong  and  the  Pequest  and  some  Pocono  streams,  as  well 
as  waters  around  Allentown.  He  was  always  talking  about 
the  greatness  of  limestone  water,  and  we  fished  the  Little 
Lehigh  and  its  tributary,  the  Jordan,  together. 

“Fishing  pressure  was  getting  rough  around  Roscoe;  so 
I moved  to  Stroudsburg.  The  Brodhead  is  a great  stream; 
so’s  the  Paradise  branch.  Jimmie  and  I would  meet  at  the 
Light  House  at  Henryville.  That  was  a great  Mecca  for 
anglers.”1  For  a moment  Adam  was  silent,  trapped  in  the 
grandeur  of  those  years.” 

“Why  did  you  leave  there?” 

“No  limestone,  Boy.  Jimmie  got  me  interested  in  lime- 
stone water  and  its  great  potential.  He’d  say,  ‘Adam, 
listen  to  Chimmy.  If  you  got  ter  haff  der  werry  best,  den 
try  Pennsylwania  chalk  vater.’  He  knew  where  it  was,  all 
right.  So  did  Theodore  Gordon,6  who  fished  both  Spring 
Creek  and  Big  Spring. 

So  I moved  in  here  to  enjoy  the  best.  We  really  have 
it,  Boy.  There  isn’t  the  tradition,  there  isn’t  the  fame,  but 
we  have  the  fish.  Big,  well-conditioned  and  wild;  lots  of 


surface  feeding.  It  takes  pretty  angling  to  fool  good  trout 
in  smooth  limestone  water.  And  fishing  holds  up— yes, 
improves— in  hot  weather,  and  we  all  get  some  of  that 
anywhere,  even  in  Canada.  You  fish  in  classic  style,  mainly 
to  the  rises  on  smooth  water.  As  for  flies,  it  is  generally 
better  to  fish  too  small  than  too  large.  And  you  never 
know  what  to  expect.  As  Shakespeare  said  of  Cleopatra, 
“Time  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  her  infinite  variety.’ 
So  this  is  my  last  place  to  follow  man’s  primal  sport.” 

“You  think  it’s  like  the  chalk  streams  of  southern  Britain 
we  read  about  in  such  books  as;  River  Keeper,  Itchen 
Days  and  The  Ways  of  a Trout  With  a Fly?— 

“Exactly.  Well,  not  quite,”  Adam  hesitated.  “The  fish 
grow  the  same,  but  the  hatches  are  different.  All  we  need 
is  to  set  this  up  Itchen.  You  know,  Hewitt  and  Lund,0  the 
old  river-keeper  on  the  right  is  the  famous  blue-winged 
olive  hatch  of  the  Test  and  the  Test,  collected  her  eggs  for 
our  waters,  but  they  never  got  beyond  Washington  airport. 
Some  bureaucrat  thought  they  might  produce  something 
that’d  bite  people  and  eat  foliage;  so  he  destroyed  them.” 

“Why,  that’s  ridiculous!  Mayflies  can’t  bite  or  even  eat, 
and  they  live  out  of  water  in  the  fly  state  for  only  a few 
days.” 

Adam  nodded.  “Beware  of  a naive  ‘expert’  no  matter 
whether  he’s  involved  in  fisheries  or  something  else.  The 
pity  is,  that  hatch  doesn’t  ride  our  water.” 

Like  all  the  rest,  it  had  been  a pleasant  and  meaty  talk, 
but  Frank  was  concerned.  Could  his  aging  friend  have 
some  premonition?  “Has  he  appointed  me  an  odd  sort 
of  messenger?”  he  wondered.  At  any  rate,  tomorrow  he’d 
meet  Boyd  Harrison  and  Jimmie  Leisenring. 

No  finer  rods  ever  had  been  built  than  those  by  Harrison. 
An  expert  angler  he  knew  well  the  requirements  of  an 
instrument  to  cast  and  falsecast,  and  to  protect  fine  leaders 
and  handle  hooked  fished.  To  keep  back-casts  high  there 
must  be  backbone,  plenty  of  it;  yet  to  prevent . leader 
breakage  there  must  be  a sensitive,  shock-absorbing  tip. 
The  trick  is  the  combination  of  high  quality  cane,  perfect 
design,  and  fine  workmanship.  The  finished  beauty  must 
feel  light  but  powerful,  neither  clubby  nor  like  a buggy- 
whip. 


One  day  there  showed  up  a lot  of  Chinese  cane  from 
the  province  of  Tonkin7  a piece  like  none  Harrison  had 
seen  before.  Through  a quirk  of  Nature  a seed— and  bam- 
boo is  a grass— had  rooted  in  an  extraordinary  environment 
which  produced  a blade  with  extremely  dense  cells  from 
the  glistening  outer  edge  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  hollow 
core,  a pole  straight  and  true  and  free  of  mold.  This 
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was  the  piece  he’d  been  looking  and  waiting  for— so  pa- 
tiently—as  elusive  as  James  Hilton’s  Shangri-La  retreat. 
It  would  be  fashioned  into  a two-piece,  eight-foot  rod,  the 
finest  possible  product  of  his  craft,  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  son  when  he  was  able  to  handle  it  and  ripe  enough  to 
appreciate  it.  Boyd  Harrison’s  stream  experience,  work- 
shop know-how,  and  independent  mind  already  had  made 
him  the  initial  champion  of  the  two-piece  eight-footer. 

He  smiled  down  at  the  little  towhead,  his  only  child, 
and  assured  him:  “Sonny,  someday  you’ll  own  and  fish 
with  the  greatest  rod  ever  made.  You’ll  enjoy  it  and  care 
for  it  long  after  I’m  gone.  It’s  my  memento— for  you.” 


The  boy,  Frank  didn’t  understand  all  the  words,  and 
the  tone  of  his  father’s  voice  was  one  he’d  never  heard 
before,  but  he  smiled  approvingly. 

Harrison  used  the  greatest  care  in  setting  the  mold, 
checking  and  rechecking  the  special  measurements  of  the 
convex  and  converse  tapers.  A meticulous  job  of  split- 
ting and  planing  the  strips  followed,  the  nodes  being 
arranged  spirally.  Gluing  was  done  with  a new  hot  vege- 
table compound,  and  the  individual  strips  were  bound 
quickly  together  with  his  refined  gluing  machine.  The 
resultant  seams  fitted  so  tightly  that  no  gaps  whatsoever 
were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tolerances,  when  the  sides 
were  calipered  at  any  point  up  or  down  the  rod,  ap- 
proached the  zero  mark. 

To  insure  a perfect  ferrule-cane  fit  the  stick  was  sent  to 
Denver,  to  dry  in  that  clear,  damp-free  air.  Harrison 
traveled  well  acoss  the  continent  just  to  fit  those  ferrules. 
Carefully  he  worked  down  the  cane  to  the  same  diameter 
as  the  ferrule  into  which  it  must  fit.  Heat  treatment  ex- 
panded the  ferrule,  and  the  cane  was  driven  home.  Back 
east  again,  the  cane  absorbed  moisture  and  swelled  so 
that  the  connection  never  could  loosen.  The  exposed 
parts  of  the  ferrule  and  the  reel  seat  were  lavishly  gold- 
plated,  and  the  satin-cork  grip  worked  into  perfect  form. 

When  the  completed  wand  was  flexed,  the  action  was 
superb.  Never  before  had  Harrison  set  into  motion  a rod 
that  felt  so  fight,  yet  settled  so  quickly.  Never  before  had 
he  felt  one  with  such  delicate  yet  sure  power. 

The  silk  wrappings  were  scarlet,  edged  with  black. 
Varnish  went  on  in  a dust-proof  room.  On  one  of  the  six 
strips,  right  above  the  smooth  grip,  he  inscribed  one  word, 
“EXCELSIOR.”  The  opposite  flat  bore  the  legend,  “TO 
FRANK.” 

At  the  last,  Harrison  confided  to  his  wife,  “Sonny’s 
Excelsior  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  I truly  think  it’s  the 


finest  in  the  history  of  anglerdom.  Now  we’ll  put  it  away 
till  he’s  ready  to  take  over  its  stewardship  and  enjoy  its 
rewards.” 

But  the  little  chap,  the  delight  of  their  eyes,  never  lived 
to  step  into  a stream  to  drift  a dry  fly  over  rising  trout. 
A reel  never  nestled  in  that  golden  seat,  and  a fine  never 
was  strung  through  those  oversize  guides.  Periodically  the 
rod  was  inspected,  then  tenderly  stored  away  again.  To 
its  creator  it  was  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world. 
Money  couldn’t  buy  it,  and,  tragically,  it  seemed  to  have 
no  future. 

A nightmare  brought  the  matter  abruptly  to  a head. 
Boyd  Harrison  dreamed  that  he  had  died,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  effects  Excelsior  went  to  one  who  never 
cast  a fly.  It  journeyed  to  Canada  for  the  lowly  purpose 
of  catching  bait.  Sometimes  its  owner,  but  more  frequently 
his  boatman,  would  dangle  from  it,  over  the  gunwale, 
a baited  hook  and  sinker  attached  to  an  old  five-foot  piece 
of  braided  fine  tied  to  the  tip  guide.  Shiners  and  perch 
were  catapulted  to  hang  wriggling  over  the  boat,  where- 
upon the  rod  was  tossed  aside  to  let  both  hands  reduce 
the  elusive  little  creature  to  possession.  Going  to  and 
from  the  fishing  grounds,  the  rod  wasn’t  even  taken  down, 
let  alone  placed  in  its  bag  and  tube. 
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When  its  owner  was  turning  it  over  to  a boy,  directed 
to  “go  catch  me  some  frogs  on  red  flannel,”  Harrison  awoke 
in  near  nausea. 

Right  then  in  the  darkness  he  realized  that  the  most 
purposeful  thing  left  in  the  sunset  of  his  life  was  to  dispose 
properly  of  his  masterpiece.  Long  and  hard  he  mulled 
over  the  possibilities.  He  knew  many  anglers  personally 
and  a host  of  others  by  reputation  or  through  business, 
but  he  couldn’t  pick  the  logical  recipient  with  a sure 
“He’s  the  one!” 

The  long  rectangle  of  the  window  near  the  foot  of  his 
bed  was  just  not  quite  black  when  the  plan  came.  He 
would  explain  the  situation  and  ask  advice  in  a form  letter 
to  all  the  anglers  on  his  mailing  list.  It  took,  at  last,  this 
expression— which  after  all  was  Boyd  Harrison  at  his  most 
natural. 

Dear  Sir: 

Over  two-score  years  ago  I built  a rod  for  my  son.  It 
was  made  from  the  finest  piece  of  cane  that  ever  came 
my  way,  and  the  design  and  workmanship  were  the  best 
I have  been  capable  of  producing. 

It  was  God’s  will  that  Frank  should  never  use  the  rod. 
As  a memorial  to  him  I wish  to  place  it  in  the  most  de- 
serving and  appropriate  hands.  I would  appreciate  any 
suggestion  you  might  have  to  offer. 

Good  fishing, 

Boyd  Harrison 

Responses  came  from  many  quarters.  Each  earned  his 
study.  They  varied  widely  in  nature  and  tone.  Many 
writers  felt  the  pathos  of  the  request;  a few  missed  it 
completely. 

Some  thought  the  rod  should  be  a museum  piece,  and 
others  believed  it  should  be  offered  as  a prize  of  a specified 
sort.  A number  suggested  that  the  rod  should  be  sold,  and 
fabulous  offers  came,  as  a matter  of  course. 

One  day  a letter  arrived  from  an  old  fishing  crony.  Its 
detailed  information  was  startling.  Harrison  reread  it 
many  times,  musing  on  past  days  shared  by  the  bright 
waters.  Apparently  he  had  found  his  man  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  must  meet  him. 

When  Frank  Hunter  turned  out  of  Pennsylvania’s  Cum- 
berland Valley  the  eastern  sky  was  less  dark  than  total 
night.  As  his  car  hummed  along  that  Sunday  the  day 
became  as  blue  as  a sapphire.  At  Roscoe  the  sun  played 
on  the  weather-beaten  boards  of  the  covered  bridge,  some 
loose  planks  casting  deep  shadows.  In  the  sparkling  water 
stood  some  anglers. 

“Too  many  slingers  of  hardware.” 

For  fleeting  moments  he  had  visions  of  a time  before 


his  birth.  The  current  tugged  at  the  waders  of  a delicate 
little  man  who  faced  upstream  and  cast  in  the  air  a good 
deal— Theodore  Gordon.  Then  there  was  a tall,  lean, 
bearded  figure— Hiram  Leonard.8  Wobbly  Edward  Hewitt,0 
dapper  George  La  Blanche,10  stocky  Roy  Steenrod,11  keen 
Emlyn  Gill12,  and  a host  of  others  passed  in  review.  This 
was  the  Temple,  these  imagined  figures  the  patron  saints. 
A great  artist  should  do  justice  to  this  spot.13 

At  Liberty,  Frank  found  the  Harrison  home.  As  he 
crossed  the  cobblestones  to  the  porch  he  saw  sitting  there 
a gaunt  old  man.  From  under  a silvery  thatch,  eyes  as 
piercing  as  an  eagle’s  appraised  him. 

“I’m  Frank  Hunter,  I’ve  come  to  pay  the  respects  of 
Adam  Beck  to  Mr.  Harrison.” 

The  long  frame  stirred  with  difficulty  and  the  man  was 
on  his  feet.  As  the  deeply  lined  face  lighted  up,  Frank 
grasped  the  hard,  bony  hand. 

“I  was  never  so  glad  to  see  anyone  in  my  life!  So  you’re 
Adam’s  young  friend,  Boy.  And  how  is  Adam  these  days?” 
“Mr.  Beck  is  in  fine  health,  sir,  fishing  every  day  of  the 
season.  He’s  a remarkable  man  and  a wonderful  angler.” 
“Yes,  a remarkable  man  and  a dedicated  angler.  Sit 
down;  make  yourself  comfortable.  I suppose  you  know 
I sent  for  you?” 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t  understand,  sir,  I came  at  Mr.  Beck’s 
suggestion,  to  convey  to  you  his  best  wishes.” 

“Well  ...  I see.  Then  Adam  explained  nothing  to  you. 
You  must  have  unbounded  confidence  in  him  to  make  such 
a trip  with  so  little  cause.” 

“The  reasons  are  great,  Mr.  Harrison.  I’m  honored  to 
meet  his  friends,  you  and  Mr.  Leisenring,  and  I wanted 
to  see  the  Neversink  and  Beaverkill.” 

Frank  felt  as  if  those  sharp  eyes  were  looking  right  in- 
side him. 

The  lined  old  face  brightened  in  wonder.  “I  can  hardly 
believe  what  I see.  The  same  sharp  violet  eyes,  the  curly 
blondish  hair,  the  husky  frame  with  the  chest  that  was 
so  deep  even  when  he  was  just  a little  fellow!  An  open 
face,  sincerity,  unqualified  confidence  in  friends.  Yes,  even 
the  same  initials  and  the  same  birth  date.  . . . You’re 
exactly  as  I’d  picture  my  boy— if  he  were  here  today. 
Providence  has  taken  a hand.” 

Frank  Hunter’s  embarrassment  ended  as  the  past  world 
turned  to  the  present.  “But  I’m  forgetting  my  courtesy,” 
Harrison  was  apologizing,  “and  you’re  an  honored  guest 
indeed.”  He  motioned  Frank  through  the  hall  and  into  a 
lived-in  room  with  mantel  bearing  a pair  of  mounted 
trophies— noble  trout  they  were— and  walls  hung  with 
yellowed  photographs  of  days  along  clean  waters,  faded 
prints,  but  in  them  the  currents  still  wound  their  wreaths 
and  the  faces  still  smiled. 

“Son,  there’s  something  you  must  have.”  Harrison  swung 
open  an  oak  cabinet’s  finely  fitted  door  and  with  sure 
reach  brought  out  a long  round  tube. 

“I  call  it  Excelsior.  It’s  the  rod  of  my  Frank,  the  best  I 
could  ever  build— and  never  used.  Take  it,  my  boy;  enjoy 
it;  use  it  often,  as  you  both  deserve.” 

“I— I don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,”  Frank  stammered. 
“I’ll  certainly  cherish  this  rod.”  Then,  as  the  stunned 
feeling  passed,  he  added,  gently,  “In  due  time  my  own 
Sonny  will  do  the  same.” 
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“Perhaps  you  can’t  realize  it,”  explained  Harrison,  “but 
, a heavy  cloak  of  anxiety  has  been  lifted  from  me  by  placing 
this  rod  in  your  hands.  Good  luck  to  you  always,  and 
God  bless  you.” 

Jimmie  Leisenring  was  at  his  home  that  soft  May 
evening  with  his  friend  Dick  Clark11  from  Philadelphia, 
| 'for  in  those  days  there  was  no  legal  Sunday  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  wanted  to  hear  all  about  Adam  and 
the  incessant  surface  feeders  on  his  limestone  flat  waters. 

“Oi,”  said  Jimmie,  “vot  fun!  Der  Adam  catch  em  now? 

“Yes,”  Frank  assured  him,  “he  does  right  well  with  his 
flush-floating  and  high-riding  dry  flies  and  fine  gut.” 

Then  Jimmie  reached  over  and  took  the  rod-case  from 
Frank’s  hand.  “Vould  it  be  a goot  vun?  Veil  see.  He 
uncased  the  rod  and  set  it  up.  He  flexed  it,  inspected  it 
carefully. 

“Gott  in  Himmel,  Dick!  Look!  Boyd’s  jewel.  Ach,  dis 
is  der  greatest!  Has  it  come  to  you,  Boy?” 

Although  it  was  late  when  Frank  returned  to  his 
limestone  valley,  he  had  to  show  Excelsior  to  Adam.  And 
:he  old  angler  was  awaiting  his  arrival.  At  Frank’s  ap- 
proach his  face  shone  even  brighter  than  its  happy  normal. 

All  he  said  was,  “Wonderful,  wonderful!  Boyd’s  jewel. 
Wonderful!” 

Better  than  ever  Frank  realized  that  he  was  living  in 
:he  golden  age  of  trout  angling,  one  of  established  tra- 
dition, in  which  anglers  know  and  respect  each  other,  an 
age  in  which  they  are  well  informed,  too. 

Suddenly  he  had  become  Excelsior’s  curator,  the  re- 
cipient so  critically  chosen.  He  was  a marked  man. 
‘He’s  the  one,”  they’d  say  “who  was  given  Harrison’s 
ewel.”  All  right,  he’d  live  up  to  the  challenge,  keeping  the 
;port  a sport. 

Rising  trout  and  that  unequaled  rod,  what  a combina- 
:ion!  Golden  days  lay  ahead,  and  such  days  for  his  son 
Frank,  too.  And  best  of  all  was  the  clan  to  which  they 
uelonged.  It  had  tradition;  it  observed  tradition. 


Votes: 

1 The  name  is  adapted  from  the  last  names  of  two  great  rod 
builders,  Boyd  and  Garrison. 

2 Jimmie  Leisenring  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  was  a keen 
student  of  wet-fly  fishing  who  authored  the  first  great  Ameri- 
can work  on  the  subject. 

3 The  latest  possible  date  of  the  first  complete  split-and-glued 
bamboo  rod  was  established  by  Vincent  C.  Marinaro.  It  was 
the  work  of  Samuel  Phillippe  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  making  such  six-strip  three-piece  rods  prior  to  1870. 

1 The  Light  House  at  Henryville  on  the  Paradise  branch  of  the 
Broadhead  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  ’57  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt. 


3 The  father  of  the  dry  fly  in  America,  Theodore  Gordon, 
thought  highly  of  the  Pennsylvania  limestone  streams.  He  was 
probably  the  first  to  cast  a dry  fly  on  Big  Spring,  which  stems 
from  the  largest  spring  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  Spring 
Creek  on  which  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  operates 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  geographically  the  central  point  of 
Pennsylvania. 

" William  J.  Lund,  1860-1947  was  the  renowned  manager  of  the 
famous  Houton  Club  on  the  Test,  and  the  subject  of  J.  W. 
Hill’s  great  English  work,  The  River  Keeper.  As  reported,  he 
collected  eggs  of  the  b.w.o.,  the  Welshman’s  button  and  other 
aquatic  hatches  for  Hewitt  to  introduce  into  Eastern  lime- 
stone waters,  and  they  were  confiscated  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

7 All  fine  cane  for  split  bamboo  rods  came  from  the  Chinese 
province  of  Tonkin,  now  under  communist  domination.  An- 
ticipating a cessation  of  trade,  the  current  builders  of  bamboo 
rods  accumulated  great  reserve  stockpiles. 

8 Hiram  Leonard,  early  rod-building  great  of  Central  Valley, 
New  York,  swung  from  bamboo  rods  with  tips  and  midsections 
of  split  bamboo  and  butts  of  solid  wood  to  100%  split  bamboo 
rods  in  1876.  Like  Phillippe,  he  was  also  a gunsmith. 

9 Edward  R.  Hewitt,  eminent  trout-fishing  authority,  authored 
Telling  On  the  Trout,  published  1935. 

10  George  M.  L.  La  Branche,  Hewitt’s  fishing  partner,  wrote  The 
Dry  Fly  And  Fast  Water,  published  1922,  and  popularized 
dry-fly  fishing  for  Atlantic  salmon. 

11  Roy  Steenrod,  beloved  New  York  State  warden,  created, 
among  other  fly  patterns,  the  Light  and  Dark  Hendrickson. 

12  Emlyn  M.  Gill  authored  Practical  Dry-Fly  Fishing,  published 
1912. 

13  Painted  in  1925  by  renowned  artist  Ogden  M.  Pleissner  for  the 
Anglers’  Club  of  New  York.  Color  plates  were  made  from  this 
water-color  and  221  prints  were  run,  whereupon  the  plates 
were  destroyed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prints. 

11  Dick  Clark,  fishing  companion  of  Jimmie  Leisenring,  an 
active  angler  from  Philadelphia. 
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The  other  day  I tried  to  piece  together  the  details  of 
something  that  happened  about  three  decades  ago.  Most 
of  the  pieces  fell  into  line,  but  I could  neither  definitely 
recall  the  place  nor  the  individuals  concerned.  Actually, 
if  I correctly  recollect,  there  were  no  names  mentioned. 

It  had  to  do  with  fishing,  trout  fishing,  specifically. 
There  was  a clearing  dominated  by  an  old,  tumble-down 
barn  and  an  ancient  watering  trough  marking  the  site  of 
an  old  lumbering  operation.  Poised  in  the  frigid  water 
of  the  giant  trough  and  all  but  hidden  among  the  algal 
and  moss  growths  was  just  about  the  largest  brook  trout 
I’d  ever  seen  outside  of  an  aquarium. 

The  fish  had  arrayed  itself  next  to  the  silvery  down- 
pour from  a rust  encrusted  pipe,  where  it  seemed  per- 
fectly at  ease  fanning  its  huge  white-edged  pectorals. 

I had  just  emerged  from  the  woodland  along  with  the 
stream  I’d  been  fishing  and  came  upon  a lone  fisherman 
brewing  a pot  of  coffee. 

After  exchanging  the  usual  amenities  he  invited  me  to 
join  him  in  a cup  of  the  brew.  Since  it  was  near  lunch 
time  and  the  leaden  April  sky  presaged  snow  I gladly 
accepted 

I guardedly  looked  over  the  strangely  inscrutable  fea- 
tures of  the  stranger  as  he  impassively  goaded  the  fire 
into  renewed  activity  “Did  you  do  any  good  in  the 
stretch  above  the  old  barn?”  I carefully  probed. 

“I  fished  the  smaller  stream  above  where  it  joins  the 
larger  one  below  the  clearing.” 


Enigmatic 


Treat 


By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


Last  Article  Written  for  The  Pennsylvania  Angler 
By  the  Late  Mr.  Casillo 


“Do  any  good?”  I managed  as  impersonally  as  I could. 
“Well,  I’ve  got  some  fish  which  say  I did  pretty 
good.  No  busters,  but  nice  frying  size.”  At  that  he  emp- 
tied his  creel  at  my  feet  and  a literal  cascade  of  kaleido- 
scopic colors  tumbled  out. 

“They’re  beautiful,”  I praised.  “And  all  brookies,  too.” 
“Yeah,  that  little  stream  is  alive  with  them.  And  when 
some  of  them  make  a go  of  it  in  the  large  stream  they  are 
more  than  likely  to  reach  a respectable  size.” 

I absently  poked  the  fire  as  I felt  his  furtive  gaze.  “I 
wouldn’t  mind  seeing  a big  brook  trout,”  I parried,  “but 
I suppose  they  are  a thing  of  the  past.” 

“Do  you  recall  passing  the  little  run  that  flows  into  the 
main  stream  just  above  the  bridge?” 

“You  mean  the  place  that  looks  as  if  it  was  a hump 
lifted  by  a hard  freeze  and  then  collapsing  to  form  a 
channel  from  the  swamp  to  the  main  stream?” 

“That  was  my  diagnosis,  too,”  he  looked  up  and  added, 
“anyway,  on  opening  day  my  buddy  pulled  a thirteen 
inch  brookie  out  of  there.  Rather  slinky,  but  a nice  fish.” 
My  thoughts  reverted  to  that  magnificent  fish  in  the 
watering  trough.  No  thirteen  incher  unless  chunky  and 
solid  could  compare  with  it.  But  how  did  it  get  there? 
If  put  there  by  some  fisherman  and  then  forgotten  he 
deserved  to  lose  it. 

My  companion  seemed  to  divine  my  thoughts  and  came 
straight  to  the  point.  “Did  you  pass  that  watering  trough 
back  in  the  clearing?” 

As  I leaned  toward  the  fire  I could  feel  his  eyes  boring 
straight  into  the  top  of  my  head.  “Well,  yes,”  I admitted 
without  looking  up,  but  disclosed  no  more. 

“You  didn’t  see  what  was  in  it?” 

“Well—,”  I hesitated. 

“Let’s  quit  playing  games,”  he  interrupted.  “Surely 
you  saw  that  big  trout?” 

I admitted  as  much  and  went  so  far  as  to  wonder  how  ! 
it  got  there. 

“I  don’t  know,  either,  but  what  say  we  toss  a coin  for 
it?”  intoned  the  stranger  as  his  face  cracked  into  a mirth- 
less grin. 

“You  mean  the  winner  take  the  fish?” 

“Sure,  why  not?” 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  someone  may  have  placed 
it  there  temporarily?”  I suggested  a plausible  explanation. 
“If  someone  did  he’s  taking  a long  time  to  claim  it.” 
“Meaning?” 

“It  was  there  yesterday.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  take  it  then?” 

“For  the  same  reason  you  didn’t  today.” 

The  streamside  alders  stirred  and  an  angler  ambled 
into  view.  “Hi,”  was  his  light-hearted  greeting  as  his  face 
broke  into  a spontaneous  smile. 

My  companion  and  I exchanged  glances.  This  new  de- 
velopment posed  difficulties.  Yet,  for  some  reason  I was 
glad  to  see  the  new  arrival. 

Ignoring  our  silence  the  newcomer,  little  more  than  a 
boy,  came  closer.  “Look  at  this  for  a beaut,”  he  bubbled 
as  he  hauled  a huge  fish  from  the  “game”  pocket  of  his 
fishing  coat.  The  fish  was  too  large  for  his  creel. 

My  throat  tightened  and  my  companion  uttered  an 
unintelligible  remark. 
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With  an  effort  I managed,  “Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“That’s  just  it  and  you  won’t  believe  it,”  and  his  smile 
broadened.  “But  believe  it  or  not,  I got  it  out  of  a water- 
ing trough!” 

Later  that  afternoon  when  passing  through  the  clear- 
ing en  route  to  my  car,  I paused  at  the  watering  trough 
for  a last  regretful  look. 

I blinked  my  eyes  and  peered  closer.  Were  they  play- 
ing me  tricks?  No,  there  it  was  as  plain  as  20-20  vision 
could  make  it.  Poised  behind  a waving  streamer  of  alga 
near  the  downpour  from  the  rusty  pipe  was  a huge  brook 
trout  contentedly  fanning  its  white  edged  pectorals. 

Well,  that’s  about  the  way  it  happened.  The  most 
logical  subsequent  deductions  probably  stacked  up  as 
follows:  the  happy  angler  unexpectedly  appearing  on  the 
scene  did  not  take  the  trout  from  the  trough.  He  did 
not  even  know  it  was  there,  for  unless  one’s  eyes  chanced 
to  fall  upon  it  it  was  difficult  to  discern  among  the  wav- 
ing moss  and  algae  and  stream  of  air  bubbles.  What  he 


told  us  was  a diversionary  tactic,  to  get  us  off  the  track, 
an  attempt  at  subterfuge.  When  closely  questioned  he 
laughingly  stuck  to  his  story. 

That  the  stream  or  more  accurately,  a few  favored 
pools,  were  inhabited  by  the  giant  Fontinalis  was  known 
by  a comparative  few.  Somehow  the  boy  had  found  out. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  his  fish  proved  it.  Later  that  spring 
two  busters  were  taken  from  a magnificent  pool  a couple 
of  hundred  yards  below  the  clearing.  The  pool  with  a 
tussocky  and  treacherous  shoreline  that  jumped  abruptly 
into  deep  water  was  virtually  untouched.  Another  taken 
from  a beaver  pond  upstream  fell  for  a fat  and  sloppy 
maribou. 

The  trough  trout  all  but  touched  sixteen  solid  inches. 
I know.  After  some  doing  I managed  to  corral  and  slip 
it  into  my  creel,  that  is,  most  of  it. 

How  did  it  get  there?  Well,  for  the  rest  of  that  season 
and  for  most  of  the  next  I kept  my  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
but  heard  nary  a word. 
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THE  FOX  CROSSING  POOL  on  Pithole  Creek,  home  of  wild  brown 
trout.  Boulders  pinch  stream  here,  permitting,  so  hunters  say,  the 
pursued  fox  to  bound  across  the  fast  dropping  stream.  This  scenic 
spot  is  reached  by  hiking  30  minutes  from  Oleopolis. 
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PITHOLE  CREEK 


By  STEVE  SZALEWICZ 


Perhaps  no  trout  stream  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
has  as  much  fascination  for  fishermen  as  Pithole  Creek  in 
Venango  County.  This  stream  is  approximately  13  miles 
long,  receives  brown  and  rainbow  trout  from  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  in  its  pre-season  stocking;  and 
in  many  pools  will  have  two  dozen  fishermen  crossing 
lines  on  the  opening  morning  of  any  trout  season. 

While  Pithole  has  fascination  for  many,  it  has  trout  for 
but  the  few.  And  those  few  know  how  and  when  to  fish 
the  stream.  In  its  upper  reaches  near  Route  36,  and 
Pleasantville,  Pithole  Creek  is  one  mass  of  alders  and 
hornbeams.  These  preclude  bank  fishing.  And  those  who 
venture  in  the  creek  bed  must  fight  brush,  branch  and 
buggy  webs. 

But  the  adventuresome  who  know  how  to  float  a night- 
crawler  into  and  through  this  tangle  catch  trout  . . . take 
lemon-bellied  browns  with  bloody-red  spots.  The  browns 
do  not  grab  the  worm  or  the  minnow  on  the  first  pass. 
Patience  and  persistence  are  needed.  Perhaps  the  bait 
can  float  under  the  alder  branches  and  be  worked  up 
through  a likely,  snaggy  spot  twenty  times  before  the 
brown  trout  will  strike. 

The  fishermen  who  know  what  the  rewards  are  there 
in  the  upper  tangles  of  Pithole  Creek,  wade  the  stream, 
move  very  slowly  and  cautiously  and  come  home  with 
trout  and  a knowing  look. 

Near  the  famous  ghost  oil  town  of  Pithole  City,  now 
developed  into  a museum  and  picnic  area,  Pithole  Creek 
turns  into  a typical  Allegheny  River  tributary.  It  begins 
to  drop  fast,  50  feet  to  a mile.  It  has  a rocky  bed  and 
huge  boulders  jut  into  the  stream. 

The  mid-stream  rocks  and  boulders  create  small  pools 
which  extend  under  the  rocks.  And  there  hide  Pithole’s 
big  brown  trout. 

From  under  these  rocks,  when  the  creek  is  muddy  or 
milky,  young  boys  will  snake  out  trout  which  old  men 
envy.  In  milky  water  the  brown  trout  which  have  sur- 
vived several  seasons  suddenly  become  foolish.  They  will 
surface  from  under  their  boulder  hideouts  and  snap  at 
either  minnow  or  nightcrawler  with  a suddenness  that 
startles  the  unsuspecting  angler.  They  give  him  one 
chance.  Should  he  miss  the  first  presentation,  the  brown 
trout  suddenly  finds  its  senses  of  survival. 

Not  many  fly  fishermen  try  Pithole’s  pools  from  the  last 
stocking  point  on  the  Eagle  Rock  Road,  through  three 
miles  of  gorge  into  Oleopolis.  Here  the  trout  seem  extra 
wild.  They  can  see  the  tiniest  tippets.  Dry  fly  anglers 
can  observe  trout  scurrying  50  feet  ahead  in  clear  pools. 
It  takes  the  canniest  fly  fisherman  under  these  conditions, 
to  present  a dry  fly  in  such  a way  to  fool  a one-pound 
brown. 


Pithole  Creek  has  still  another  fascination— It  has  a 
riotous  history  dealing  with  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Pithole 
City  in  1865.  The  Pithole  settlement  was  among  the 
earliest  in  Venango  County.  In  1796  Alexander  McEl- 
hanev  arrived  to  remain  just  a few  months.  Indians  drove 
him  off  to  Centre  County. 

After  a score  of  years  some  hardy  farmers  hewed  out 
land  at  the  junction  of  Pithole  and  West  Pithole  Creeks. 
These  farm  lands  which  once  gave  only  a meager  ex- 
istence suddenly  in  1865  became  valuable  real  estate. 
Oil  was  discovered  in  very  liberal  quantities.  In  six  months 
the  farms  grew  from  three  families  to  15,000  people.  Pit- 
hole  City  died  in  18  months.  Oil  petered  out,  people 
moved  on.  Left  for  today’s  trout  fishermen  are  two  land- 
marks . . . the  restored  green  lanes  of  the  wild  city  and 
two  railroad  beds  of  the  Reno  and  Pithole  and  the  Oil 
City  and  Pithole  City  railroads. 

Fishermen  who  know  the  creek  choose  to  walk  the 
nearby  old  bed  either  to  get  to  a favorite  pool  or  to  return 
to  the  car  after  a day’s  fishing. 


A FEW  REMNANTS  of  the  "Oil  Excitement"  of  the  1860s  still  remain 
on  the  banks  of  wild  Pithole  Creek.  A few  yards  downstream  from 
the  oil  tank  rest,  still  imbedded  in  the  stream,  a few  segments  of  the 
Pithole  City-Oleopolis  pipeline,  one  of  the  earliest  oil  conveyances 
in  the  world.  The  cast  iron  pipe  is  clearly  visible,  although  very  few 
trout  fishermen  know  its  place  in  oil  history. 
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THIS  POOL  ON  PITHOLE  CREEK  calls  trout  fishermen  from  all  over 
western  Pennsylvania.  It  cannot  be  reached  except  by  walking  45 
minutes  along  the  abandoned  railroad  grade  of  the  Oil  City  to 
Pithole  City  railroad. 


But  few  walkers,  enjoying  the  easy  grade  after  slipping 
and  stumbling  over  the  stream’s  boulders,  realize  they 
are  traveling  over  railroad  bed.  For  who  would  imagine 
that  so  close  to  this  wild  stream  in  1865-66,  more  than 
600  workers  labored  to  build  a six  and  a half  mile  railroad 
in  less  than  ninety  days? 

Some  laborers  came  as  many  as  1000  miles  to  cut  the 
grade  and  build  13  substantial  pier  bridges  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trestle  work.  It  was  only  ten  years 
ago  that  the  last  cross-ties  rotted  completely. 

The  railroad  was  to  move  supplies  into  bursting  and 
bustling  Pithole  City,  and  take  its  oil  out  to  the  Allegheny 
River  where  it  would  be  transferred  to  oil  boats  and  bar- 
rels and  then  freighted  to  Pittsburgh.  The  seven-mile  rail 
trip  from  Pithole  City  to  the  steamers  at  Oleopolis  took 
36  minutes  according  to  old  time  tables.  Three  trains 
made  the  trip  daily. 

It  was  almost  for  naught.  When  the  first  through  train 
came  to  Pithole  City  from  Oil  City  on  March  10,  1866, 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  its  services.  Pithole’s 
oil  was  petering  out.  The  speculators,  investors,  drillers, 
adventurers  were  moving  north  and  east  into  Warren 
County. 

For  excitement  the  conductor  stopped  his  train  along 
the  few  level  spots  and  the  passengers  who  made  the  trip 
from  Oil  City  detrained  to  pick  wild  strawberries.  The 
bridges  washed  out  and  the  trestles  rotted.  But  railroad 
bed  remains  to  make  the  travel  easy  for  trout  fishermen. 


Selective 


By  JIM  HAYES 


It  WAS  a breezy,  overcast  day  in  early  May,  and  we 
were  fishing  the  East  Fork  in  Potter  County.  Caddis  flies 
were  hatching  in  brief  flurries,  and  each  emergence 
brought  on  a rise  of  trout.  At  least  a dozen  fish  were 
rising  along  the  fast  current  sweeping  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pool.  Earlier  I had  hooked  two  browns,  but 
for  the  past  half  hour  my  casts  had  been  ignored. 

My  partner  had  moved  upstream,  and  as  I sat  on  the 
bank  studying  the  problem  another  fisherman  approached 
from  the  tail  of  the  pool.  “Mind  if  I fish  on  through?” 
he  asked.  “Not  at  all,”  I replied.  “I  hope  you  have  better 
luck  than  I’m  having.” 

Casting  expertly,  dropping  his  fly  into  the  same  runs 
I’d  been  fishing,  the  fellow  began  taking  one  trout  after 
another.  “Mind  if  I ask  what  you’re  using?”  I said. 

“Blue  Dun  on  a No.  16  hook,”  he  said,  snipping  off 
the  fly  and  handing  it  to  me.  It  was  the  same  size  and 
pattern  I’d  been  using.  Obviously  the  fault  was  not  with 
the  fly. 

The  man  tied  on  a fresh  fly  and  resumed  casting.  As 
I watched  him  it  became  apparent  that  his  technique  was 
different  from  mine.  Instead  of  laying  his  casts  directly 
upstream  and  over  the  rises,  he  was  laying  them  in  at  an 
angle,  so  the  fly  landed  slightly  to  the  side  of  the  rising 
trout.  When  I tried  the  method  I immediately  began 
catching  fish. 

You  hear  so  much  talk  about  how  selective  trout  can 
be,  and  how  important  it  is  to  “match  the  hatch,”  that 
it  seems  almost  heresy  to  suggest  that  in  many  instances 
the  fly  is  not  to  blame.  Yet  I have  found  that  to  fre- 
quently be  the  case,  especially  on  the  freestone  waters 
where  the  choice  of  pattern  is  not  as  critical  as  on  the 
limestone  waters. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  more  closely  the  artificial 
gives  the  impression  of  the  natural,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  success.  The  size  of  the  fly  is  extremely  im- 
portant. So  are  shape  and  structure.  The  color  of  the 
fly,  whether  light  or  dark,  bright  or  subdued,  can  be  a 
factor.  But  it  has  been  my  experience  that  if  you  are 
matched  up  in  size  an  actively  feeding  trout  will  take  a 
Quill  Gordon  as  readily  as  a Ginger  Quill,  an  Adams  as 
readily  as  a March  Brown. 
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There  are  times,  of  course,  when  trout  can  be  selective 
to  an  extreme.  I remember  a week  on  the  First  Fork 
when  the  trout  were  rising  to  the  female  Beaverkill  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  fly  that  did  not  have 
a yellow  egg  sac.  We  rose  to  the  occasion  by  wrapping 
a turn  of  yellow  yarn  around  our  flies  and  took  them  on 
various  patterns. 

Some  other  examples  that  come  to  mind  are  when  the 
Mayfly  Drake  is  on  the  water,  or  when  the  trout  are  feed- 
ing on  midges,  flying  ants,  and  tiny  naturals.  Then  it 
takes  finesse  to  fool  them.  You  either  match  up  or  you 
try  to  concoct  a change-of-pace  offering  that  will  lure 
them  away  from  the  naturals. 

One  evening  we  were  fishing  a long,  flat  pool  on  Bald 
Eagle  Creek.  Three  trout  were  rising  steadily  along  the 
far  bank,  and  from  the  way  they  rolled  on  the  surface 
they  looked  like  sizable  fish.  We  couldn’t  see  what  they 
were  rising  to,  so  we  tried  various  patterns,  all  without 
success.  Finally  I waded  across  the  stream  and  observed 
that  junebugs  were  tumbling  off  the  overhanging  bank 
and  drifting  downstream. 

Returning  to  my  original  position,  I waited  until  the 
trout  resumed  rising.  Since  I had  nothing  that  even 
vaguely  resembled  a junebug,  I had  no  choice  but  to  try 
a “change-of-pace”  fly.  I decided  on  a big  grizzly  bivisible 
on  a No.  6 hook.  On  my  first  cast  a trout  smashed  the 
fly,  and  after  a five  minute  struggle  I managed  to  slide 
him  into  the  net.  He  was  a brownie,  19  inches  long,  and 
when  I cut  him  open  he  was  so  full  of  junebugs  it  was 
impossible  to  see  how  he  could  have  found  room  for  an- 
other morsel. 

“Change-of-pace”  flies  can  also  be  successful  when 
trout  are  rising  to  midges— at  least,  early  in  the  rise.  After 
they  settle  down  to  a steady  diet  of  midges  you  must  go 
to  No.  20  or  No.  22  drys  on  6X,  or  else  to  the  wet  midge, 
which  is  simply  a No.  18  hook  with  a body  wrapping  of 
black  thread. 

In  many  cases,  when  satisfied  that  I am  matched  up 
fairly  well,  and  am  still  unable  to  take  fish,  I look  to  the 
leader  as  the  source  of  the  trouble.  The  instinctive  reac- 
tion at  such  times  is  to  go  to  finer  terminal  tackle,  but 
that  may  cause  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

One  morning  on  Slate  Run  in  Lycoming  County  I 
started  out  with  a No.  16  Adams  on  a 5X  tippet  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  picking  up  trout.  As  the  morning  wore 
on  the  fish  continued  to  rise,  but  they  grew  more  wary. 
On  the  first  cast  they  would  start  for  the  fly,  eye  it  sus- 
piciously, and  turn  away.  Subsequent  casts  were  ignored. 

Finally  I made  a short  cast  and  observed  the  fly  closely 
as  it  drifted  downstream.  The  last  two  feet  of  leader, 
instead  of  laying  straight,  lay  in  an  S shape.  I replaced 
the  5X  with  a 4X  tippet,  and  the  heavier  tippet  was  not 
only  straight  but  gave  me  better  control  of  the  fly.  The 
trout  seemed  to  agree  with  me  that  it  was  the  right 
answer. 

As  a general  rule,  I go  with  the  heaviest  tippet  that 
will  take  trout,  and  I try  to  present  the  fly  in  such  a way 
as  to  expose  as  little  of  the  leader  as  possible.  I do  not 
insist  that  the  leader  sink  unless  the  trout  insist  other- 
wise, which  is  not  too  often.  When  they  do  I resort  to 
a sinkum”  concocted  of  Lava  soap  and  glycerine. 


This  past  summer  I spent  a weekend  on  Salmon  Creek 
in  Forest  County.  This  is  a really  beautiful  stream,  full 
of  vari-colored  stones  and  pebbles,  but  it  is  not  always  as 
productive  as  appearances  might  indicate.  I had  fished 
the  stream  earlier  in  the  season  without  much  luck,  but 
between  visits  a large  run  of  trout  had  entered  from 
Tionesta  Creek,  evidently  seeking  cooler  water,  and  had 
worked  their  way  upstream. 

The  water  was  so  low  and  clear  as  to  make  fishing  con- 
ditions nearly  impossible.  Only  by  going  with  a 15-foot 
leader  and  making  extremely  long  casts  was  I able  to 
fish  without  spooking  the  trout.  Even  then  I was  getting 
very  few  rises.  What  trout  I did  manage  to  catch  came 
from  the  riffles  and  broken  water,  whereas  the  largest  fish 
were  concentrated  in  the  clear  pools. 

Ahead  of  me  the  stream  bounced  around  a bend,  swept 
alongside  a rocky  embankment,  and  spread  into  a long, 
deep  pool.  Standing  in  the  shallows  at  the  tail  of  this  pool, 
I dropped  my  fly  over  several  rising  trout,  but  succeeded 
only  in  putting  them  down.  Finally  I made  a short  cast 
to  examine  the  fly.  It  drifted  back  to  me  in  the  middle  of 
a greasy  ring  created  by  the  fly  oil. 

Snipping  off  the  fly,  I tied  on  another,  this  time  using 
no  fly  oil.  A trout  nailed  in  on  the  first  cast,  and  I took 
two  more  before  the  fly  became  so  waterlogged  it  re- 
fused to  float.  I continued  to  fish  without  dressing  the 
flies,  replacing  them  as  they  got  soaked,  and  had  a highly 
successful  evening’s  fishing. 

All  of  these  experiences  are  typical  of  the  problems 
that  may  confront  an  angler  in  the  course  of  a season’s 
fishing.  I wish  there  were  “pat”  answers  for  every  prob- 
lem, but  in  trout  fishing  there  are  so  many  variables  that 
it  is  impossible  to  come  up  with  any  fixed  set  of  solutions. 

The  best  idea,  I’ve  found,  is  to  stay  flexible  in  your 
thinking  and  in  your  approach,  and  don’t  waste  much  time 
on  practices  that  fail  to  catch  fish,  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  have  worked  in  the  past.  Above  all,  don’t  auto- 
matically assume  that  you’re  using  the  wrong  fly  pattern 
just  because  you  aren’t  catching  fish.  There  are  too  many 
other  things  that  may  be  wrong. 

When  I was  in  my  teens  I used  to  do  a lot  of  fishing 
on  the  Raystown  Branch  out  of  the  Juniata,  especially  on 
the  Breastwork  stretch  above  New  Baltimore.  The  brook 
had  a stronger  flow  of  water  than  it  does  today,  and  it 
contained  plenty  of  native  brookies. 

One  afternoon  the  brookies  were  flip-flopping  all  over 
the  stream,  and  I was  going  through  my  meager  collec- 
tion of  flies,  trying  to  come  up  with  the  right  pattern.  I 
was  so  absorbed  that  I failed  to  see  the  elderly  gentleman 
watching  me  until  he  spoke  up. 

“Maybe  it  ain’t  the  fly,  sonny,”  he  said.  “Maybe  it’s 
the  fisherman  that’s  not  just  right!’ 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 
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By  MICHAEL  D.  SULLIVAN 
photograph  by  the  author 


EARLY  FLIES  . . . left  to  right— top— Ross  Fly,  standard  Coachman; 
bottom— White  Marabou  Streamer  and  Gold  Ribbed  Hare's  Ear. 
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The  fly  fishermen  has  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing his  favorite  trout  stream  all  to  himself  on  opening  day 
. . . as  a fly  fishermen  . . . almost  everyone  else  there  will 
be  using  worms.  An  extremely  high  percentage  of  the 
trout’s  diet  is  made  up  from  various  forms  of  aquatic  life. 
Although  we  see  many  worms  found  in  the  trout  stream, 
worms  are  not  a form  of  aquatic  life  and  when  found  in  the 
stream,  the  worms  are  undergoing  a process  commonly 
known  as  drowning.  Some  worms,  previous  to  entering 
the  water,  have  been  first  stabbed  to  death. 

Worm  users  catch  a lot  of  fish  on  opening  day,  but  the 
angler  who  carefully  presents  artificial  flies,  matching  the 
trout’s  diet,  can  catch  fish  on  that  same  day  too.  Listed 
below  are  four  flies  which  a group  of  friends  and  myself 
have  found  particularly  successful  during  the  first  few 
days  of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  season. 

The  first  is  called  the  Ross  Fly.  We  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  able  to  name  this  fly  by  another  name,  but  on 
the  night  we  “invented”  this  model,  the  only  one  who  had 
the  material  available  for  the  idea  was  Ross.  Contrary  to 
what  I said  about  artificial  flies  matching  the  trout’s  diet 
are  the  ones  to  use,  this  fly  does  not.  The  Ross  Fly  is 
probably  the  only  fly  tied  with,  I am  almost  ashamed,  the 
idea  of  its  ending  up  looking  like  a salmon  egg. 

This  fly  is  simply  natural  wool,  which  has  been  first 
dyed  a deep  pink,  applied  to  a number  twelve  hook  in  the 
form  of  dubbing.  That’s  all!  Lacking  a tail,  wings  and 
hackle  I am  not  even  sure  if  one  could  call  this  a fly.  But, 
the  Ross  Fly  bouncing  along  a stream  bottom  during  open- 
ing day  is  a very  deadly  thing.  It  can  be  tied  either  with 
white  or  black  thread  and  often  we  have  found  that  one 
color  would  be  better  than  another.  This  fly  does  not  fall 
off  the  hook  as  easily  as  that  which  it  is  imitating  and  it 
sure  can  be  a real  saver  for  the  fly  purist  who  is  at  his 
wits  end  on  opening  day. 

There  are  dozens  of  variations  of  the  age  old  favorite 
. . . the  Coachman.  This  fly  is  thought  to  have  been  in 
England  as  early  as  1835,  although  some  believe  this  pattern 
goes  back  thirty  years  before  Bosworth’s  time.  Two  varia- 
tions of  this  theme  which  are  widely  used  by  Pennsylvania’s 
anglers  are  the  Leadwing  and  Royal  Coachman.  The 
Coachman  is  an  excellent  fly  for  the  first  day  and  works 
wonders  on  lake-living  brook  trout.  The  other  two  coach- 
mans, the  Leadwing  and  Royal  come  in  to  their  own  later 
in  the  season. 

The  standard  Coachman  seems  best  during  opening 
day  in  size  twelves  to  as  large  as  number  eight.  The  fly 
is  tied  with  a body  of  bronze  peacock  herl  and  a tag  of 
gold  flat  tinsel.  Hackle  is  red-brown  hen’s  hackle  tied  wet. 
Wings  are  usually  cut  from  matching  pairs  of  mallard 
duck’s  wings  and  tied  wet  with  the  white  side  out.  I like 
to  tie  some  of  my  Coachmans  with  white  bucktail  wings. 
The  bucktail  holds  up  better  and  adds  a little  more  action. 

The  third  fly  is  one  which  has  been  in  a great  many  fly 
boxes  down  through  the  years  and  has  been  in  a lot  more 
trout’s  jaws  than  fly  boxes.  The  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear 
represents  to  fishermen  and  fish  alike,  many  of  the  different 
species  of  aquatic  insects  found  in  the  trout  stream.  It  is 
truly  a hot  pattern  during  the  first  days  of  the  season  and 
I know  one  elderly  veteran  of  the  trout  streams  who  uses 


nothing  else.  Claims  if  he  can’t  catch  them  on  a Gold- 
Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  the  trout  just  are  not  hitting.  He  is 
usually  right. 

The  tail  of  this  fly  is  tied  with  hackle  fibers  from  either 
wood  duck,  mallard  or  grizzly.  The  body  is  of  the  same 
material  as  is  its  name,  fur  from  a hare’s  ear  which  is 
dubbed  in  place.  The  body  is  then  ribbed  with  fine  flat 
gold  wire.  Wings  of  this  fly  are  cut  from  the  wing  feathers 
of  either  a gray  duck’s  or  wood  duck’s  wings  and  tied  wet. 
The  hackle  is  made  up  from  unplucked  rabbit’s  hair.  This 
fly  is  usually  best  early  in  the  season  tied  in  sizes  twelve 
and  ten.  As  the  season  progresses  and  waters  become 
lower,  clearer;  move  down  to  the  smaller  sizes  like  four- 
teens  and  sixteens  and  keep  on  taking  trout  with  this  same 
pattern  right  through  the  season.  The  nice  thing  about  the 
Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  is  that  the  more  ragged  and 
chewed  it  gets,  the  more  trout  seem  to  like  it. 

Last  of  the  four  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of  all  flies,  espe- 
cially for  big  trout.  The  White  Marabou  Streamer  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  creeling  of  more  monstrous  trout 
each  year,  than  through  the  use  of  any  other  single  fly. 
A White  Marabou  can  attract  lots  of  attention  when 
streams  are  high  and  muddy  as  many  times  they  are 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  season.  Marabou  fibers 
work  wonders  on  trout  but  to  have  it  work  wonders,  the 
fisherman  must  get  this  streamer  down  where  the  trout  are. 

For  Pennsylvania’s  water,  a 3X  long  shanked  number 
eight  hook  is  a favorite  size  to  use  in  tying  the  White 
Marabou  Streamer.  This  fly  is  often  tied  with  a thin  lead 
wire  base  to  help  get  it  down  where  the  big  ones  live.  The 
normal  body  is  added  over  this  lead  base  and  it  consists  of 
a flat  silver  tinsel  body  with  a ribbing  of  oval  tinsel  of  the 
same  color.  Wing  is  white  marabou  fibers  and  should  be 
tied  quite  heavy  since  once  the  marabou  fibers  become 
wet  they  pack  into  a very  small  size.  This  fly  has  a top- 
ping of  five  strands  peacock  herl  and  its  hackle,  tied  wet, 
is  scarlet.  Two  jungle  cock  eyes  for  cheeks  complete  the 
fly.  The  limpness  of  marabou  fibers  makes  it  a perfect 
material  for  the  fly  fishermen.  Moving  through  the  water 
in  short  pumping  jerks,  this  streamer  seems  to  breath  and 
in  the  hands  of  expert,  the  marabou  can  act  more  “alive” 
than  the  aquatic  life  which  it  imitates. 

The  four  patterns  listed  here  produce  fish  all  through  the 
year,  but  these  patterns  are  especially  noted  for  their  effec- 
tiveness during  the  first  days  of  early  season.  It  would  be 
wise  to  carry  these  patterns  in  both  smaller  and  larger  sizes 
as  well  as  the  sizes  which  have  been  recommended  here. 
And  also  not  a bad  bet,  particularly  on  opening  day,  is 
to  have  a couple  of  each  of  these  flies  tied  with  weighted 
bodies.  No  matter  how  effective  a fly  may  be,  it  can  not 
catch  fish  unless  it  is  operated  where  the  fish  are  and 
second,  acts  in  the  manner  as  its  natural  counterpart. 

Try  these  four  patterns  on  opening  day.  They  can  sud- 
denly change  the  peace  and  solitude  you  hope  to  find  on 
the  stream  into  a real  battle  April  17,  1965.  An  amazing 
amount  of  Pennsylvania  trout  have  read  this  article  and 
will  be  acting  accordingly. 

By  the  way,  if  any  readers  have  found  a way  to  tie 
a fly  which  imitates  a worm,  I would  appreciate  hearing 
about  it. 
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OPENING  DAY  OF  PENNSYL 


BROOK  TROUT 

( Salvelinus  fontinalis ) 

The  brook  “trout”  is  the  most  beautiful  and  widely  distributed  member  of  the  salmon 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  found  in  the  small,  cold  mountain  streams  and  lakes  and 
in  the  spring-fed,  limestone  streams  of  the  valleys.  Originally  it  probably  occurred  in 
nearly  all  of  the  streams  of  the  commonwealth  but  pollution,  siltation  and  the  warming 
of  many  of  these  waters  by  deforestation  has  restricted  the  present  range.  Another 
closely  related  char,  the  lake  trout,  native  to  though  rare  at  present  in  Lake  Erie,  has 
been  established  in  Harveys  Lake  and  several  other  deep,  cold  lakes  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  world’s  record  for  the  brook  trout  is  14  pounds  eight  ounces,  caught 
in  the  Nipigon  River,  Ontario  in  1916,  a three  or  four  pound  fish  would  be  unusual 
for  Pennsylvania  and  most  anglers  are  happy  with  a seven  to  nine  inch  trout.  The 
flesh  varies  from  white  to  a deep  pink  in  fish  which  have  been  feeding  on  natural 
food  rich  in  pigmented  oils  such  as  are  found  in  crayfish.  The  brook  trout  is  the 
choice  of  most  epicures. 

Spring-fed  areas  are  required  for  spawning  which  generally  occurs  in  November. 
Food  consists  largely  of  aquatic  insects,  crustaceans  and  fish.  Artificial  flies,  earth- 
worms and  small  minnows  are  the  best  lures. 

BROWN  TROUT 

( Salmo  trutta ) 

The  Brown  Trout  was  introduced  into  America  from  Europe  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century.  The  original  eggs  for  this  introduction  came  from  Germany 
but  is  widely  distributed  in  most  European  waters.  A variety  of  the  brown  trout 
from  Loch  Leven,  Scotland,  has  also  been  stocked  in  some  of  the  waters  of  the  state. 
It  is  doubtful  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  brown  trout  proper.  Brown  trout 
are  now  found  in  practically  all  of  the  important  trout  streams  of  the  state.  They 
can  tolerate  slightly  warmer  water  than  the  brook  trout  and  reach  a greater  age  and 
size  and  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  capture  than  the  brook  trout.  They  have  held 
their  own  through  natural  reproduction  in  most  of  the  streams  where  stocked  in  spite 
of  heavy  fishing  pressure. 

The  world’s  record  for  brown  trout  is  39  pounds  eight  ounces  caught  in  Loch  Awe, 
Scotland  in  1866.  The  record  for  Pennsylvania  insofar  as  can  be  determined,  is  a 17 
pound  trout  taken  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  in  1946.  Although  three  and  four 
pound  trout  are  not  uncommon,  a twelve  to  fourteen  inch  wild  brown  trout  puts  up 
a spectacular  fight  on  light  tackle  and  is  almost  the  equal  of  the  brook  trout  on  the  table. 

Spawning  occurs  slightly  before  the  brook  trout  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  generally 
in  spring-fed  areas  of  gravel-bottomed  streams.  Food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  cray- 
fish and  other  crustaceans  and  there  is  a somewhat  greater  proportion  of  fish  in  the 
diet  than  is  the  case  of  the  brook  or  rainbow  trout.  Earthworms,  minnows  and  artificial 
flies  are  popular  lures;  small  plugs,  spoons  and  spinners  are  also  useful. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

( Salmo  gairdneri) 

The  rainbow  trout,  also  often  called  “steelhead”  when  it  has  access  to  the  sea  or  to 
a large  lake  in  which  to  mature,  was  native  to  the  Pacific  slope  from  California  to 
Alaska.  It  has  been  widely  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  waters  but  has  limited  reproductive 
success  in  most  of  them.  This  trout  thrives  in  even  warmer  water  than  the  brown 
trout  and  does  especially  well  in  lakes  and  in  the  cooler  ponds  of  the  state. 

The  world’s  record  for  rainbow  trout  is  37  pounds  taken  in  Lake  Pend  Oreille, 
Idaho.  The  Pennsylvania  record  for  rainbow  trout  appears  to  be  13  pounds,  taken  in 
Kettle  Creek  in  1957.  In  recent  years  large  rainbow  or  steelhead  trout  have  been 
caught  in  the  lower  ends  of  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie  where  they  go  to  spawn  each 
spring.  The  rainbow  trout  is  probably  the  most  active  fighter  of  the  group  feeding 
extensively  on  the  surface  and  jumping  frequently  when  hooked.  The  flesh  is  generally 
white  and  is  not  considered  as  good  eating  as  that  of  the  brook  or  brown  trout. 

Gravel-bottomed  streams  with  an  active  current  are  required  for  spawning.  Normally 
a spring  spawner  (March  and  April)  fall  hatchery  strains  have  been  developed  and 
fall  spawning  is  known  to  occur  in  several  streams  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  food 
consists  of  aquatic  insects,  snails,  crustaceans  and  to  a lesser  degree  fish.  Artificial 
flies,  earthworms,  especially  in  combination  with  small  spinners,  and  minnows  are 
popular  baits. 
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\ TROUT  SEASON  April  17, 1965 


MEET-MR.  BROOK  TROUT  ot  bottom  left;  MR.  BROWN  at  bottom  right,  and  Mr.  RAINBOW,  at  top 
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By  JOHN  PLOWMAN,  JR. 


Photos  by  the  Writer 


When  I surveyed  the  picture-book  setting  before  me  I 
knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  flies  in  such  a stream. 
I put  away  my  favorite  drys,  selected  an  attractive  garden 
worm  for  the  initial  cast. 

I eased  through  the  brush  until  I was  about  three  feet 
from  where  the  water  seemed  fairly  deep.  My  first,  second 
and  third  casts  ended  in  either  thick  watercress  plants, 
or  caught  among  the  high  grass  along  the  bank. 

The  fourth  cast  cleared  all  obstacles  and  plopped  into 
the  current.  It  began  bouncing  along  the  bottom  until  a 
fish  zipped  out  from  under  the  grassy  banks,  snatched  the 
bait,  and  disappeared  with  same!  At  first  I couldn’t  com- 
prehend what  happened.  These  were  new  trout  tactics 
to  me. 

Then  I realized  I was  wasting  time,  and  raised  the  rod 
tip  far  enough  to  set  the  hook  firmly.  Immediately  the  line 
went  taut  and  whatever  was  hooked  was  straining  the  line 
to  the  limit. 

Instead  of  taking  off  for  the  open  spaces  of  the  stream, 
the  fish  worked  its  way  deeper  into  the  thick  mat  of 
watercress.  It  was  trying  to  ensnare  the  line  around  the 
plants  and  gain  freedom.  I slipped  into  the  water  and 
began  to  feel  around  under  the  plants  for  the  beauty.  It 
took  me  a while  to  separate  fish  from  plant  . . . “Is  it 
animal  or  vegetable?” 


This  outstanding  trout,  wearing  the  most  vivid  colors 
I’ve  ever  seen,  slipped  through  my  hands  and  into  the 
open  stream.  So  I played  him  there  for  a while.  Finally 
he  tired,  and  I brought  him  to  net.  Once  safely  on  the 
shore  I took  a moment  to  examine  the  catch. 

He  was  a fat  brown  with  belly  of  golden  yellow,  sides 
streaked  with  pink  and  blue-green.  His  flanks  were 
speckled  with  brilliant  spots  outlined  in  yellow.  These 
markings  covered  his  back  also.  To  top  off  all  the 
colorama,  every  fin  but  the  dorsal  was  colored  a bright 
red-orange. 

In  my  opinion  here  was  a true  native  trout  in  every 
sense  of  the  word!  Reluctantly  I took  it  with  me  and 
headed  upstream  in  search  of  another.  The  creek  re- 
vealed its  topography  to  me  as  I went  along.  Not  more 
than  five  feet  wide  at  the  greatest  width  and  I didn’t 
find  a pool  deeper  than  three! 

The  high,  dense  grass  covered  the  banks  and  in  many 
places  it  reached  down  into  the  water.  Under  these 
plants  were  perfect  hiding  places  for  wild  trout— espe- 
cially these  nutty  natives!  I hadn’t  traveled  more  than 
thirty  feet  when  another  fish  scooted  upstream  and 
darted  under  the  bank.  A muddy  cloud  traced  his  trail, 
and  it  started  almost  under  the  bank  where  I was  stand- 
ing. “So  that’s  it!”  I realized.  I’m  practically  walking  on 
them. 

After  that  bit  of  experience,  added  to  by  a few  more  up- 
stream, it  became  evident  this  stream  and  the  fish  in  it 
would  have  to  be  studied  if  I wanted  results.  For  the  next 
several  weeks  I made  frequent  trips  to  the  area,  with  the 
end  result  being  a complete  education  in  the  crazy  but 
terribly  ingenious  customs  of  native  trout. 

Like  many  other  waters  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  this  stream  carries  a lime- 
stone heritage.  Its  springs  and  feeders  apparently  origi- 
nate in  limestone  rock  strata,  and  flow  over  and  undei 
the  light  blue  material.  This  stream  is  rich  in  minerals 
and  fish  food  plus  a history  of  trout-conscious  fishermen 
trodding  its  banks.  Sure— it  has  a name,  . . . Cedar  Run. 

Other  nearby  waters  with  the  same  characteristics  are 
more  famous.  Namely  Big  Springs,  Green  Springs  Creek. 
LeTort  Spring  Run  and  Limestone  Spring,  to  name  only 
a few.  They  all  harbor  trout,  mostly  native  stock. 

These  streams  have  much  the  same  make-up.  Water-i 
cress  and  duckweed  grow  in  profusion  at  its  edges 
Among  these  plants  live  a myriad  of  insect  life.  Succu 
lent  sowbugs,  grass  shrimp,  nymphs  and  larvae  are  fount 
there.  Also  in  the  stream  are  plenty  of  minnows  anc 
crayfish,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  the  main  course  ir 
a trout’s  diet.  The  law  of  the  wild  in  the  stream  is  con 
stantly  practiced.  Marauding  trout  eat  their  own  spawn 
also  minnows,  crustaceans  and  insects.  These  native 
trout  lead  a perfect  existence.  They  have  sufficient  cover 
food  and  the  room  to  move  around  in  addition  to  beinj 
left  alone  by  the  majority  of  anglers. 

Many  fishermen  don’t  have  the  patience  and  interes 
to  go  snooping  along  Cedar  Run  or  other  small  stream 
trying  to  deceive  the  very  intelligent  fish.  I’ve  been  frus 
trated  so  many  times  I can’t  even  remember. 

These  elusive  natives  have  all  sorts  of  tricks  up  thei 
fins!  They  travel  and  move  about  great  lengths  of  stream 
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BEAUTIFUL  NATIVE  TROUT  of  Cedar  Run 
in  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  often 
reach  the  12-inch  mark,  heavy  fish  for 
their  size  in  a stream  rich  with  abun- 
dant food. 


They  must  have  a set  of  eyes  that  make  hawks  jealous. 
It  seems  you’re  spotted  before  you  even  get  to  the  creek. 
Every  time  I go  to  Cedar  Run  I find  fish  in  new  locations 
and  fish  spotted  last  week  are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Despite  a lack  of  deep  pools  and  really  substantial 
cover,  these  Cedar  Run  natives  have  made  good  use  of 
what  protection  that  does  exist.  The  plant  life  thrives  so 
well  in  the  streambed  and  along  the  bank  that  there’s  no 
finding  individual  stems  and  roots.  This  massive  thicket 
offers  extraordinary  concealment. 

In  some  parts  of  the  creek  the  vegetation  on  each  bank 
grows  toward  itself,  and  results  in  channeling  the  cur- 
rent deeper  to  where  it  actually  flows  under  the  plants. 
Trout  wait  there  for  food  . . . and  they  are  invisible. 

I’ve  mastered  this  situation  pretty  well.  By  casting  up- 
stream the  bait  drifts  with  the  natural  flow  down  under 
the  plants  and  into  the  mouth  of  a waiting  battler.  Usu- 
ally! Sometimes  boards  and  debris  get  jammed  in  these 
channels  and  the  fish’s  protection  is  greatly  increased.  As 
long  as  this  condition  prevails  predators  will  have  a tough 
time  getting  trout  for  supper. 

This  exquisite  trout  stream  is  not  without  problems, 
however.  From  its  birth  to  the  mouth,  its  waters  flow 
past  houses,  farms,  a sewage  treatment  plant  and,  of 
course,  plenty  of  undesirable  matter  enters  the  creek. 
Careless  humans  are  forever  dumping  their  wastes 
into  it. 

Despite  all  these  hazards,  the  trout  in  Cedar  Run 
seem  to  achieve  natural  reproduction.  I always  spook 
trout  of  two  and  three  inches  when  I fish  the  stream. 

The  wariness  of  native  trout  affords  me  wonderful  ex- 
cuses when  I come  home  empty-handed.  I’ve  done  well 
along  Cedar  Run,  and  then  run  into  streaks  of  luck  when 
not  a strike  came  forth.  But,  I always  see  them. 

I can’t  complain  too  much.  I’ve  been  real  lucky  in 
fooling  the  rascals  frequently.  My  biggest  so  far  has  been 


WATERCRESS  & DUCKWEED  provide  homes  for  myriad  aquatic  crea- 
tures. Trout  can  lull  away  the  hours  eating  and  sleeping  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  cress  until  some  smart  angler  comes  along. 

a 16-inch  Brownie.  He  took  the  line  through  the  plants 
for  15  minutes  before  I could  net  him.  On  the  average, 
most  of  the  trout  in  Cedar  Run  are  from  9 inches  to  12 
inches  long.  Needless  to  say,  to  fish  for  and  catch  a native 
trout  is  a real  challenge! 
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EARLY  SEASON  TROUT  AND  THE  PHANTOM  WOOLY  WORM 

By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 


Many  a fly  fisherman  looks  forward  to  opening  day  of 
trout  season  with  a secret  hope  for  warm  weather,  normal 
water  level  and  fly  hatches  to  make  the  trout  surface- 
minder.  But  he  knows  it  is  a nearly  futile  hope  for 
generally  conditions  are  just  the  opposite.  Particularly 
in  the  mountains  the  ground  is  often  snow-covered  and 
the  streams  are  filled  with  snow  water.  It  is  commonplace 
to  see  two  or  three  fishermen  huddled  around  a fire  to 
thaw  out  numbed  fingers.  A hunting  jacket  is  more 
appropriate  than  a fishing  vest  and  an  extra  supply  of 
scalding  coffee  is  essential  to  keep  the  blood  coursing 
through  the  veins.  But  between  thawing-out  sessions,  the 
fisherman  knocks  the  ice  from  his  guides,  blows  on  his 
hands  and  gets  down  to  the  business  of  catching  trout. 

Trout  know  how  to  find  comfort  in  high,  cold  water. 
They  stick  close  to  the  bottom,  away  from  the  heavy 
current  and  often  congregate  in  backwater  eddies  where 
they  don’t  have  to  exert  themselves.  To  be  successful  the 
fisherman  must  use  a fly  that  is  visible  to  trout  in  murky 
water  and  he  must  fish  it  slow  and  deep.  Trout  aren’t 


inclined  to  move  much  out  of  their  way  to  take  a fly  in 
opening  day  water. 

Building  a little  weight  into  the  fly  helps  it  sink  properly 
and  permits  easier  casting  than  weighting  the  leader  above 
the  fly.  A sinking  line  helps,  too,  but  only  where  enough 
line  can  be  extended  to  pull  the  fly  deep.  On  small  streams, 
where  little  more  than  the  leader  is  cast,  the  sinking  line 
has  a minimal  effect  on  the  fly’s  depth. 

One  of  our  early  season  favorites  is  a wet  fly  we  call 
the  Phantom  Wooly  Worm,  a variation  of  the  popular 
western  pattern.  The  fly  utilizes  a palmered  badger 
hackle,  the  black  center  of  which  blends  with  the  black 
chenille  body,  making  the  white  tips  of  the  hackle  fibres 
appear  to  be  detached  from  the  fly.  This  creates  a ghostly 
halo  effect  in  the  water,  inspiring  the  fly’s  name.  The 
fly  shows  up  well  in  off-color  water  and  the  trout  are 
fond  of  it. 

The  Phantom  Wooly  is  a fly  even  beginners  can  tie 
easily.  Try  a few  for  your  kit,  using  the  photo-instructions 
as  your  guide. 


Phantom  Wooly  Worm— completed.  Trout  like  it— and  so  do  bass. 
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P :e  o 4x  long  hook  (sizes  #14  to  #8 
a all  useful)  in  the  vise  and  tie  in 
th  ad  behind  eye.  Cut  a length  of  lead 
fu  wire  slightly  shorter  than  the  hook 
sink  and  bind  to  underside  of  hook 
a«  hown. 


Select  three  peacock  sword  fibres  and  ties  in 
for  tails. 


for  tag,  double  a strand  of  red  wool  or 
nylon  yarn  and  attach  the  loop  over  tail 
windings.  Trim  off  excess  yarn  close  to 
windings. 


Cose  a large  badger  hackle  (saddle 
hide  is  fine)  with  a well-defined  black 
ceer.  Prepare  hackle  by  grasping  tip 
wi  right  hand  and  with  left,  stroke 
filis  back  gently,  causing  fibres  to  stand 
oi  at  right  angle  from  center  stem. 


Tie  in  tip  of  hackle  over  tag  windings.  Secure  with 
three  or  four  turns  of  thread  and  trim  away  excess 
hackle  fibres. 


Cut  a four  inch  length  of  medium  weight 
black  chenille  and  tie  in  beneath  hook. 
Spiral  thread  forward  along  hook  shank 
and  half-hitch  behind  eye. 
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chenille  forward  to  close,  clockwise 
and  tie  off  behind  eye,  allowing 
of  room  for  head.  Trim  off  excess 
chenille. 


Grasp  butt  end  of  hackle  stem  with  hackle  pliers 
and  wind  hackle  clockwise  over  chenille  body  to- 
ward eye  of  hook.  Fly  should  have  five  or  six 
equally  spaced  turns  of  hackle.  Tie  off  hackle 
securely  at  head  and  trim  ofF  excess  butt. 


Place  a hackle  guard  over  eye  to  keep 
hackle  fibres  out  of  the  way  and  build 
up  head  as  desired  with  neat  turns  of 
thread.  Whip  finish  by  hand  or  with 
tool,  as  shown.  Apply  a drop  of  head 
cement  or  lacquer  to  head. 
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SIM-FECTIVE  NYMPHS 

By  ED  KOCH 


That’S  right-SIM-FECTIVE-nymphs  are  SIMPLE  to 
tie  and  EFFECTIVE  when  fished.  Skeptical?  Read  on 
and  see  if  you  aren’t  convinced  enough  to  tie  a few  and 
give  them  a try  this  season. 

I believe  fly  fishermen  will  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  consistent  ways  to  take  trout  is  with  the 
nymph.  No  matter  what  pattern  or  how  perfectly  tied, 
the  nymph  continues  to  remain  high  on  the  successful 
list.  Perhaps  it’s  because  more  than  70%  of  the  trout’s 
natural  food  is  found  under  water. 

Nymph  life  of  the  hundreds  of  Mayflies,  caddis  flies  and 
stone  flies  that  inhabit  your  favorite  stream.  Crawfish, 
freshwater  shrimp,  cress  bugs  and  other  forms  of  under- 
water life.  Ants,  beetles,  inch  worms,  hoppers  and  other 
land  bred  insects  that  find  their  way  into  your  trouts 
favorite  cafeteria.  Nymphs  can  be  used  to  imitate  many 
of  the  above. 

Enough  of  trying  to  inform  and  convince— on  with  how 
to  tie  and  use  SIM-FECTIVE  nymphs. 

The  fly  is  literally  what  the  name  implies— SIMPLE. 
No  tail,  no  whisks,  no  feelers,  no  legs,  no  wing  cases, 
nothing  but  a natural  dubbed  fur  body.  Tied  on  hooks 
from  size  10  to  20.  The  nymph  is  an  attractor  type  rather 
than  an  imitator.  It  will  suggest  by  shape,  size  and  color 
more  than  a half  dozen  of  the  natural  insects  on  which 
a trout  feeds. 

Three  types  of  fur  are  used  . . . muskrat,  weasel  and  fox. 
These  give  the  basic  shades  or  colors  used  on  most  flies. 
Gray,  for  dark  colored  flies  early  in  the  season.  Brown 
for  medium  colored  flies  during  the  mid-season.  Cream, 
for  light  colored  flies  during  the  late  season.  A standard 
wet  fly  or  nymph  hook  such  as  #7957-B  or  7948-A  should 
be  used.  #7957-B  for  sizes  8 through  14.  #7948-A  for 
sizes  16,  18  and  20.  On  the  dark  nymph  tied  with  musk- 
rat fur  use  black  or  gray  thread.  Brown  thread  is  used  on 
the  weasel  fur  nymph.  Black  or  brown  thread  may  be 
used  on  the  fox  fur  or  cream  colored  nymph. 

TYING  the  nymph.  First,  tie  on  thread  at  the  rear  of 
the  hook  shank  directly  above  the  barb  (Figure  1).  Next, 
dub  on  a small  amount  of  fur  without  removing  the  guard 
hairs  (Figure  2).  Small  amounts  of  fur  are  used  so  an 
even  body  taper  may  be  attained.  This  dubbing  pro- 
cedure may  have  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  fly.  The  body  is  tapered 
(Figure  3)  from  the  bend  of  the  shank,  forward  to  within 
1/32'  of  the  eye.  Build  up  the  head,  whipfinish,  lacquer 
and  your  nymph  is  finished. 

During  the  early  season  and  in  high  water  sizes  8,  10 


and  12  are  best.  In  mid-summer  move  down  to  12,  14 
and  16’s.  During  the  late  season  the  best  sizes  are  16,  18 
and  20. 

EFFECTIVE— yes,  provided  the  angler  is  willing  to 
observe  and  do  a little  practicing.  Patience  will  also  pay 
off.  First,  check  local  streams  for  the  type  of  insect  life 
found  there.  Once  you  have  a basic  knowledge  of  the 
streambed  and  streamside  insects  available  you  can  easily 
determine  what  size  and  color  fly  will  come  closest  to 
imitating  the  general  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  real 
thing. 

No  hard  fast  rule  as  to  how  to  fish  a nymph  can  be  set 
down  for  any  particular  place  or  stream,  nor  for  any 
particular  time  of  the  season.  Generally  start  by  fishing  the 
nymph  deep,  rolling  it  along  the  bottom,  This  is  accom- 
plished by  using  split  shot  or  twist-on  lead  about  10  inches 
ahead  of  the  fly.  This  seems  to  be  the  accepted  method  of 
90%  of  the  nymph  fisherman.  When  it  doesn’t  produce 
they  are  quick  to  switch  to  wet  flies  or  streamers.  Rather, 
the  next  step  should  be  to  fish  the  nymph  about  half  way 
down.  To  get  the  fly  in  position  for  this  method,  remove 
small  amounts  of  your  weight  at  a time  until  the  desired 
depth  is  reached. 

Remember  when  fishing  nymphs  cast  directly  upstream 
and  allow  the  fly  to  drift  toward  you.  The  current  should 
provide  all  the  natural  action  needed.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  mend  line  and  keep  your  eye  glued  to  the  spot  where 
your  line  or  leader  enters  the  water. 

The  third  method  of  nymph  fishing  is  in  the  surface  film. 
Fish  the  nymph  just  as  though  it  were  a dry  fly.  Casting 
upstream,  let  the  line  and  nymph  drift  toward  you,  nat- 
urally with  the  current.  The  nymph  should  be  somewhere 
between  one  and  six  inches  beneath  the  surface  film. 

Make  short  casts  covering  every  inch  of  water  as  you 
move  either  up  or  down  stream.  Maximum  casts  should 
be  kept  under  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Hold  the  rod  tip  high 
and  keep  the  line  between  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  the  spot 
where  your  line  enters  the  water  as  straight  and  tight 
as  possible.  Watch  this  spot  at  all  times  for  a telltale 
twitch— an  indication  that  a trout  has  stopped  or  picked 
up  the  fly.  Strike  fast! 

For  every  strike  you  see  or  feel,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  the  nymph  has  been  picked  up  and  spit  out  at  least 
a half  dozen  times  without  the  angler  knowing  it.  This  is 
where  patience  and  practice  pays  off.  Remember,  you 
won’t  become  an  expert  nymph  fisherman  overnight— I 

have  yet  to  meet  anyone  who  has! 

0 0 0 
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ACCORDING  to  the  Farmer’s  Almanac,  the  “probable 
state  of  the  weather”  for  April  ranges  from  fair,  at  the 
beginning,  to  stormy  and  windy  before  the  month  is  out. 

I don’t  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  the  winter  has  been  long  enough  and  I’m 
rooting  for  a continuation  of  that  alleged  fair  weather 
so  I can  get  the  boat  in  shape  and  on  the  water.  After 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  that  bright,  blue  October  and  Novem- 
ber weather  seems  to  roll  around  much  more  quickly 
each  year— much  too  soon  to  suit  me. 

However  those  bleak,  cold  winter  months  do  provide 
an  opportunity  to  get  something  accomplished  and  one 
organization  which  has  been  doing  just  that  since  last 
fall  is  the  Susquehanna  Yacht  Club  along  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna, at  Long  Level. 

For  years  this  club  has  been  suffering  growing  pains, 
mostly  because  of  the  upward  swing  in  sailing  interest. 

NEW  OFFICERS  of  Flotilla  58,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and  their 
wives.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Ivan  Good,  treasurer;  Willard  Rausch, 
vice  commander;  Lester  Hedrick,  commander;  Joseph  Forrest,  train- 
ing officer,  and  Truman  Brown,  operations  officer.  Front  row,  left  to 
right:  Mrs.  Anna  Swiger,  publicity;  Mrs.  Rausch,  Mrs.  Hedrick,  Mrs. 
Forrest  and  Judy  Gunnet,  secretary. 


While  it  began  as  a power  boat  organization,  I would 
venture  to  say  that  today  the  members  who  own  sailing 
craft  far  outnumber  the  others. 

This  lack  of  space  resulted  in  a building  program, 
which  should  be  completed  by  now,  which  nearly 
doubles  the  size  of  the  club  house  and  turns  it  into  one 
of  the  swankiest  yacht  club  headquarters  to  be  found 
along  the  Susquehanna. 

New  building  space  along  the  Susquehanna,  or  any 
place  for  that  matter,  is  at  a premium  today  but  the  club 
found  room  on  the  up-river  side  to  construct  a wing,  nearly 
the  size  of  the  old  club  room,  while  overlooking  the  river 
was  built  a large,  glass  enclosed  sun  porch. 

Roy  Filmore,  of  Craley,  working  with  Max  Reiss,  of 
York,  the  building  chairman,  and  Barry  Miller,  of  Hellam 
RD,  acting  in  the  capacity  as  liaison  man  between  the 
club  and  contractor  said  the  new  wing  measures  26  by 
60  feet.  It  contains  a dining  area,  ladies’  and  men’s 
lounges,  boiler  room  and  locker  space. 

The  entire  interior  was  covered  with  cherry  paneling, 
a cathedral  style  ceiling  and  a huge  overhanging  lamp 
in  the  form  of  a ship’s  wheel. 
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NEW  SUSQUEHANNA  YACHT  CLUB  headquarters,  located  along  the 
lower  Susquehanna  River,  south  of  Wrightsville,  in  York  County. 

The  glass  enclosed  porch  measures  12  by  36  feet.  This 
area,  plus  the  installation  of  an  immense  plate  glass  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  wing,  overlooks  the  river  and  dry 
sailing  area  and  provides  two  excellent  vantage  spots 
from  which  to  view  the  weekend  regattas  or  other  club 
activities. 

Included  in  the  project  are  renovations  to  the  kitchen 
area  and  the  entire  program  is  expected  to  be  completed 
well  in  time  for  the  1965  season. 

o o o 

Flotilla  58,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  with  mem- 
bers from  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,  held  its  annual 
change  of  watch  ceremony  and  banquet  earlier  this  year 
when  the  following  officers  took  over. 

Lester  Hedrick,  of  York,  is  the  new  commander; 
Willard  Rousch,  Wrightsville  RD,  vice  commander; 
Joseph  Forrest,  Columbia  Rl,  training  officer;  Ivan  Good, 
Columbia,  treasurer;  Truman  Brown,  Columbia,  opera- 
tions officer;  Mrs.  Anna  Swiger,  Columbia,  publicity,  and 
Judy  Gunnet,  York,  secretary. 

« « a 

In  the  York  County  area,  Samuel  H.  Shipley,  Jr.  was 
elected  commander  of  Flotilla  54,  USCGA;  Richard 
Filby,  vice  commander;  Walter  Gordon,  assistant  train- 
ing officer,  and  Glenn  Bortner,  training  officer. 

• • e 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Edward  Ard,  U,  S.  Coast  Guard,  met  with 
auxiliary  officials  from  Williamsport,  Sunbury,  Harris- 
burg, Lancaster,  Columbia,  Hanover  and  York,  at  York,  for 
a briefing  on  upcoming  activities. 

Ard,  appointed  by  the  USCG  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
the  Auxiliary,  3rd  District  Southern  Area,  is  instrumental 
in  promoting  public  interest  in  safe  boating  by  education 
and  courtesy  motor  boat  examinations. 

Division  officers  elected  were:  Ward  W.  Donohue, 
York  Flotilla  54,  captain;  Edgar  S.  Long,  Lancaster  Flo- 
tilla 52,  vice  captain;  M.  H.  Wilson,  Harrisburg  Flotilla 
53,  training  officer. 


Receiving  silver  plaques  for  providing  facilities  at  last 
summer’s  rendezvous:  Paul  Herr,  Lancaster  Flotilla  52; 
M.  H.  Wilson  and  G.  B.  Dinteman,  Harrisburg  Flotilla 
53;  P.  E.  Henninger,  Sr.  and  W.  W.  Donohue,  York  Flo- 
tilla 54;  Frank  Eisner,  T.  F.  Carfagno  and  W.  F.  Joachim, 
all  of  Hanover  Flotilla  56. 

o o o 

Lt.  Robert  L.  Mueller,  of  the  Delaware  River  Power 
Squadron,  reports  that  the  “Sea  Belles,”  the  unit’s  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  held  its  first  dinner  dance  at  Williamson’s,  atop 
the  Barclay  Building  in  Bala-Cynwyd,  and  it  was  a sell-out. 

Mrs.  Morton  Kravitz,  chairman  of  the  affair,  and  Mrs. 
Mueller,  president  of  the  “Sea  Belles,”  said  it  was  so  much 
of  a success  that  they  plan  on  adding  it  to  the  calendar 
of  the  squadron’s  annual  functions. 

Another  squadron  member,  Lt.  Fred  Portelli,  AP, 
joined  the  “Merry  Men”  on  his  bass  fiddle  to  provide  the 
musical  entertainment  for  the  evening. 

o • « 

New  officers  of  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  Lancaster 
County  are:  Gene  Snyder,  commodore;  Bob  Fry,  vice 

commodore;  Calvin  Mackley,  secretary,  and  John  Hart- 
man, treasurer. 

o e e 

John  Biddle,  1022  W.  Valley  Rd.,  Wayne,  has  de- 
veloped a new  film  lecture  program,  “England  and  the 
America’s  Cup,”  for  group  showing. 

o o e 

H.  H.  Hanson,  Sharon,  Pa.,  skippered  an  Amphibi-Con 
Class  boat  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  win  top  national  honors; 
Gardner  Cox,  Philadelphia,  piloted  a Penquin  (Interna- 
tional) at  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Joe  Mehl,  Erie,  took  top 
honors  with  a Rhodes  Bantam  (International  Junior)  at 
Erie. 

Pennsylvania  also  produced  a 1964  Inboard  National 
Champion  in  the  44  hydro  class.  The  craft  was  owned 
by  Tillman  J.  Mohr,  Mt.  Wolf,  skippered  by  Lewis  Darr, 
Manchester. 
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B Having  been  reared  in  an  area  where  ice  fishing  was 
something  we  only  read  about,  I’ve  never  ceased  to  be 
amazed  at  the  fortitude  of  Luzerne  County  ice  fishermen. 
The  dawn  of  Feb.  10  found  the  countryside  covered  with 
a sheet  of  ice.  Anglers  Lou  Wilie  and  Chet  Mack  of  Glen 
Lyon  set  out  for  Lake  Jean  atop  2400-foot  Red  Rock 
Mountain.  Fishing  all  day  through  freezing  rain  found 
tip-ups  and  angler  alike  glazed  with  ice.  At  3:15  p.m. 
Lady  Luck  smiled  upon  the  pair.  Lou  got  a flag  and  when 
the  hook  was  set,  he  had  a dandy.  After  quite  a tussle  he 
called  to  Chet  for  help.  When  the  fish  was  finally  brought 
to  the  hole,  Chet  plunged  his  warm  arm  right  into  the 
icy  abyss  and  collared  the  fish  by  the  gills.  Lou  gasped 
in  amazement  as  Chet  hauled  out  the  prize— a musky 
measuring  38  inches  and  weighing  1 U£  pounds.  Checking 
the  Commission’s  age-growth  tables,  this  is  about  par  for 
a 6-year-old.  I can  remember  the  first  fingerlings  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Commission  in  1959.  Looking  like  so 
many  little  green  pencils,  I found  it  difficult,  then,  to 
anticipate  catches  such  as  this.  Unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  the  musky  was  caught  and  held  by  a No.  10  treble 
hook  on  an  8-lb.  test  line.  Some  people  have  all  the 
luck  ...  in  SPADES!— District  Warden  JAMES  F.  YODER 
(Luzerne  and  E.  Sullivan  counties) 

B Mother  Nature  finally  gave  the  trout  lake  fishermen  a 
break  and  put  enough  ice  on  Chapman  dam  to  make  it 
safe.  We  had  an  unusual  winter  here  in  Warren  County, 
more  open  weather  than  most  old  timers  remember.  With 
plenty  of  ice,  some  very  nice  catches  were  made,  trout 
measuring  up  to  17  inches.— District  Warden  Kenneth  g. 
COREY  (Warren). 

B Walleye  fishing  continued  good  in  January  in  open 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek  and  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Tionesta.  A few  muskies  have  also  been  caught 
in  these  waters.  Charles  Ciernik,  Tionesta,  Pa.,  caught  a 
31-inch,  11-pound  walleye  in  the  Allegheny.-District  Warden 
NORMAN  L.  BLUM  (Forest  & Clarion). 

B In  approximately  six  years  of  service  in  Lycoming 
County  I have  seldom  seen  more  than  a dozen  ice  fishermen 
on  Little  Pine  Dam  except  for  this  year.  Every  day  for  two 
weeks  in  January  there  were  at  least  40  fishermen  per  day 
on  the  ice.  Many  drive  their  autos  out  on  the  ice  and  fish 
out  of  the  cars.  Anglers  I talk  to  have  a tremendous  liking 
for  the  sport  and  express  a desire  for  more  places  to  fish. 
Many  large  trout  were  taken  from  the  dam  in  January 
Taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  ice  was  slippery— one 
broken  wrist  and  one  dislocated  arm  were  reported.  Care 
should  he  used  when  out  on  the  ice!— District  Warden  lee  f. 
SHORTESS  (Lycoming). 


B During  the  first  half  of  January,  before  the  cold  weather 
hit  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  fishermen  angling  French 
Creek  in  Erie  and  Crawford  counties  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  nice  walleye  they  were  harvesting. 
Anglers  who  store  their  fishing  equipment  away  after  the 
leaves  drop  are  missing  out  on  the  best  catching  season 
in  this  stream.— District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie). 

B During  the  early  part  of  January,  which  was  unseason- 
ably warm,  walleye  fishing  was  good  using  minnows  and 
jigs.— District  Warden  CLARENCE  W.  SHEARER  (Venango). 

B In  January  I saw  two  chain  pickerel  about  22  inches  long 
taken  through  the  ice  at  Hills  Creek  Lake.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, chain  pickerel  were  never  stocked  in  this  lake  and 
how  they  found  their  way  into  the  lake  is  a mystery.— 
District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga). 

B Pete  Sbulneski,  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  was  setting  up  his  equip- 
ment for  fishing  Lyman  Run  Lake  for  trout.  Pete  baited 
his  jigging  rod,  set  it  across  a folding  stool.  He  then 
proceeded  to  set  and  bait  his  four  tip  ups.  He  just  started 
when  the  reel  on  the  jigging  pole  screamed  and  rod,  reel 
and  line  vanished  under  the  ice.  Later  Pete  set  up  a tip 
up  baited  with  a minnow  in  the  same  hole  in  which  he 
lost  his  equipment.  The  first  time  Pete  retrieved  this  tip 
up,  he  came  up  with  his  lost  equipment.  Attached  to 
the  rod  and  line  of  the  lost  rig  was  a fourteen  inch  rainbow 
trout.  The  incident  brought  much  laughter  and  applause 
from  the  crowd— District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter). 

B While  patrolling  Fairview  Lake  one  day  I checked  two 
anglers  and  one  man  told  his  friend  . . .“this  is  the  fellow 
who  gives  fishing  information  to  an  outdoor  columnist, 
telling  of  the  good  fishing  in  Pike  County.”  The  other  man 
looked  at  me  and  said  . . .“there  must  be  some  mix-up  in 
my  report  to  him  and  the  final  story  because  I couldn’t 
catch  a fish  like  the  story  outlined.”  I explained  the  Fish 
Commission’s  weekly  Ice  Fishing  Report  to  him  but  he 
was  skeptical.  He  went  on  to  declare  a fellow  cannot 
believe  everything  he  reads.  I went  on  to  check  other 
anglers  and  when  I returned  to  my  car  the  “non-believer” 
was  there  handing  me  a can  he  was  reading  from  the 
cover,  with  the  comment  . . .“now  I know  you  can’t  believe 
everything  you  read.”  The  contents  of  the  can  was  frozen 
hard.  It  was  a can  of  liquid  placed  in  the  gas  tank  of 
the  car  to  keep  water  from  freezing  the  gas  line!  Most 
fishermen  like  to  venture  out  on  the  ice  to  fish  the  deeper 
water  and  when  they  don’t  catch  fish,  they  wonder  why. 

I explain  they  should  fish  water  one  to  eight  feet  deep  for 
trout,  perch  and  walleye.  Usually,  anglers  think,  I’m 
kidding  and  I suppose  their  pride  is  hurt  because  very 
few  take  the  advice  to  move  closer  to  the  shore.— District 
Warden  JOSEPH  E.  BARTLEY. 
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CONSERVATIONIST  OF  THE  YEAR  award  to  a professional  conserva- 
tionist was  presented  to  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  assistant  director,  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  by  Grant  E.  Friday,  president  of  Duquesne 
3rewing  Company.  Roger  Latham,  outdoor  editor  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  at  right,  received  a special  award. 


■ In  Bedford  County,  January  24  last,  it  was  raining,  the 
:emperature  below  freezing,  roads  covered  with  ice.  At 
Shawnee  Lake  I saw  20  to  30  fishermen  with  nice  catches 
of  suckers  and  pickerel.  My  attention  was  caught  by  a light 

effecting  off  the  hat  of  a fisherman  at  the  lake.  Going  up 
:o  him  I saw  that  all  around  the  brim  of  his  hat  were  small 
cicles.  These  ice  anglers  certainly  love  their  sport,  a fine 
rroup  of  sportsmen. — District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY 

(Bedford) . 

■ There  has  been  a definite  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
quiries concerning  ice  fishing  in  this  area.  Much  interest 
pas  been  shown  and  unquestionably  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  actively  participate  in  this  fine  outdoor  recrea- 

ion— District  Warden  RICHARD  OWENS  (Huntingdon  and 
difflin) . 

I Even  though  very  cold  outside  during  the  Allentown 
Sportsmen’s  Show  it  was  not  apparent  to  visitors  for  there 
vas  plenty  of  talk  at  the  Fish  Commission’s  display.  Not 
ibout  ice  fishing  as  one  would  expect  at  this  time  in  Janu- 
iry  but  about  shad  in  the  Delaware,  steelhead  in  the  Dela- 
vare  and  Lehigh  rivers,  much  emphasis  on  herring  fishing 
n the  lower  Delaware.  This  kind  of  fish  talk  is  usual  to  the 
varmer  months  of  early  spring  but  this  year  there  were 
nore  inquiries  on  shad  and  herring  than  at  any  time  I have 
vorked  the  shows.— District  Warden  MILES  D.  WITT  (Bucks  and 
'Jorthampton) . 

I Michael  Badner,  Deputy  Game  Protector  from  Mt.  Cobb 
ras  fishing  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  December  after  the 
rst  ice  formed.  He  was  using  tip-ups.  A man  pulled 
ip  in  the  open  channel  of  the  lake  with  a power  boat, 
topped  and  yelled  . . . “How  they  bitin’  ole  buddy?”— 
■strict  Warden  HARLAND  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

I Ice  fishing  is  a very  popular  sport  in  Monroe  County, 
i-  hough  we  had  very  cold  days  during  the  month  of 
anuary,  there  were  ice  fishermen  who  had  driven  great 
istanees  to  fish  their  favorite  lake  through  the  ice.— District 

/crden  WALTER  J.  BURKART  (Monroe). 
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Seven  conservation  leaders  were  honored  recently  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  wildlife  and  natural  resources 
conservation. 

Awards  were  presented  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  at  the  second 
annual  conservation  awards  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Duquesne  Brewing  Company  in  cooperation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

Special  awards  were  presented  by  Congressman  John 
P.  Savior,  Johnstown,  and  Dr.  Roger  Latham,  outdoor 
editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 

James  Sabin  of  Dravosburg  received  a special  citation 
for  activities  in  conservation  education. 

The  “Conservationist  of  the  Year  award  to  a profes- 
sional conservationist  went  to  Gordon  Trembley,  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
The  award  to  a layman  was  presented  to  Ralph  Abele  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Recipient  of  the  award  to  an  outdoor  writer  was  Jimmy 
Jordan,  outdoor  columnist  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
The  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  was  selected  as 
the  outstanding  conservation  organization.  Joseph  B.  C. 
White,  educational  director,  accepted  the  award  for  the 
Conservancy. 

The  plaques  were  presented  by  Grant  E.  Friday,  presi- 
dent of  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company,  and  Eldy  Johns- 
ton, outdoor  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  McKeesport, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  dinner,  which  was  attended  by 
conservation  leaders  from  throughout  Pennsylvania,  was 
Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Roger  Lat- 
ham was  the  toastmaster. 

Our  descendants  in  the  year  2064  will  judge  us  and  our 
civilization  far  mo’-®  by  the  things  we  did  to  save  the  face  of 
the  American  continent  than  by  the  scores  of  all  our  sporting 
contests  or  the  size  of  our  stadiums.  All  sensitive  men  are 
haunted  by  every  piece  of  America  that  “goes  down  the 
drain,”  for  each  of  us  is  lessened  by  every  act  that  defaces 
or  diminishes  the  American  earth.— Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Happiness  is  many  things.  To  a trio  of  boys  on  a pleasant, 
sunny,  summer  clay,  happiness  is  a can  of  worms,  a couple  of 
cane  poles,  a rod  and  reel  and  off  to  the  favorite  fishin  hole. 
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A LARGE  percent  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  turns 
for  recreation  to  the  state  lakes  and  streams.  All  the  water 
in  the  state,  however,  is  only  a small  percent  of  the  state’s 
total  surface. 

Aquatic  life  can  become  affected  by  poor  quality 
treated  industrial  waste  matter  (effluents).  It  can  be 
harmful  in  varying  degrees  by  increasing  temperature, 
tainting  fish  flesh,  decreasing  dissolved  oxygen,  forming 
sludge  deposits,  increasing  chemicals  to  toxic  levels, 
changing  pH  extremes  in  acidity  or  alkalinity  and  pro- 
ducing nutrients  which  result  in  undesirable  aquatic 
growths. 

The  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Operators  Association  are  aware  that  the 
problem  of  water  pollution  will  get  worse.  In  40  years 
today’s  water  surface  will  be  servicing  twice  as  many 
people.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  new  pollutants 
and  trends  toward  concentrated  population. 

To  achieve  the  high  goal  for  clean  streams  required 
by  the  ever  increasing  demands  resulting  from  population 
growth  and  more  leisure,  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Water 
Pollution  Control  Operators  Association  have  stepped-up 
their  efforts  to  gain  greater  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  this  great  natural  resource. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  is  to  further  the 
training  of  their  member  operators  to  make  them  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  proper  operation  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  the  necessity  of  discharging  a high 
quality  treated  waste  water  into  the  receiving  streams— 
to  maintain  and  obtain  better  streams. 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ravida,  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  CPWPCOA,  is  conducting  an  Operators  Train- 
ing School  in  Harrisburg,  Johnstown  and  St.  Mary’s  for 
operators  from  the  entire  Central  area  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  present  enrollment  is  sixty  students.  Mr.  Ravida  is 
the  Chemical  Engineer-Superintendent  for  the  City  of 
Harrisburg. 

The  efforts  of  the  CPWPCOA  should,  indeed,  be  of 
definite  interest  to  all  Pennsylvania  anglers  because  of  the 
ever  increasing  pollution  loads  on  our  streams  resulting 
from  the  population  explosion  and  increased  industrial 
wastes.  Natural  water  supplies  are  more  or  less  stationary 
whereas  waste  water  in  streams  is  rapidly  increasing. 
At  one  time  streams  tended  to  purify  themselves— now, 
however,  this  is  physically  impossible  with  the  amount  of 
organic  pollution  being  discharged  into  more  and  more 
streams. 

The  Effects  of  Water-Carried.  Wastes  on  Stream  Life 
will  be  the  topic  discussed  by  DR.  WILLIAM  M.  IN- 
GRAM, Director  of  Biological  and  Chemical  activities, 


technical  advisor  and  investigations  section,  technical  serv- 
ice branch  of  WSPC,  Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  CPWPCOA  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Ned  H.  Sams,  Program  Chairman.  Sams  stated  that 
Dr.  Ingram’s  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  color 
slides. 

Mr.  Clair  M.  Sweitzer,  President,  CPWPCOA,  an- 
nounced that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections  of  the 
Association  will  be  guests  of  the  Central  Section— and 
that  all  government  officials  and  sportsmen  are  invited  to 
attend  Dr.  Ingram’s  lecture  which  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public. 

Dr.  William  Marcus  Ingram  received  his  Ph.D.  in  the 
biological  sciences  with  a minor  in  Stratigraphy  and 
Paleontology  from  Cornell  University.  Since  1950  he 
has  served  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  train- 
ing programs  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  and 
Environmental  Health  Center  of  the  Service,  and  in  field 
and  research  investigations  in  the  Water  Supply  and 
Water  Pollution  Research  Program  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Currently  he  is  in  charge  of  Biological  and  Chemical 
Activities  of  the  Technical  Advisory  and  Investigations 
Section  of  the  Technical  Services  Branch  of  the  Division 
of  Water  Supply  and  Pollutions  Control.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Public  Health  Service,  he  served  for  15  years  on  col- 
lege and  university  faculties. 

He  has  been  a recipient  of  grants  for  research  from 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Sigma  Xi.  In  1958  he  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  and  scroll  for  Superior  Service 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  his  efforts  in  the  development  of  the  Nationwide 
Water  Supply  and  Water  Pollution  Program  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  aqautic  biology. 

He  published  numerous  papers  on  the  biological  aspects 
of  Environmental  Engineering  relating  to  streams,  lake, 
marine,  and  space  ecology.  He  has  authored  several 
handbooks  on  biological  phases  of  water  pollution,  water 
and  sewage,  and  industrial  waste  treatment. 

Dr.  Ingram  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanography,  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society,  the  Royal  Society  of  Health,  an  , 
associate  member  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America 
a member  of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  and  Industrial 
Wastes  Associations,  and  American  Water  Works  Associa 
tion;  he  serves  on  committees  of  the  latter  two  organiza 
tions. 
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1964  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  CITATION  RECORD  FISH 


Following  is  a list  of  the  record  fish  caught  during  the 
1964  season  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Citation  Award 
program.  Fish  were  recorded  of  each  species  except  eel, 
fallfish,  lake  trout,  rainbow  trout  and  yellow  perch.  A 
total  of  108  awards  were  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Pennsylvania  fishermen  can  be  proud  of  this 
excellent  record. 

American  White  Shod— William  E.  Minnig,  Jr.,  Tremont, 
Pa.,  2714-inches,  6-lb.,  Portland— Delaware  River. 
Bluegill— Michael  Versak,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  11-inches,  1/2- 
lbs.,  Mountain  Springs  Lake,  Monroe  County. 

Brook  Trout— Norman  L.  Lightner,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  19-inches, 
214-lbs.,  Big  Spring,  Cumberland  County. 

Brown  Trout— David  Alley,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  28^-inches, 
10-lbs.,  Little  Conneauttee  Cr.,  Erie  County. 

Bullhead— John  S.  Sawchuk,  Easton,  Pa.,  20/2-inches,  414- 
lbs.,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Northampton  County. 
Carp— Joe  Zipay,  Farrell,  Pa.,  40-inches,  36/4-lbs.,  Lake 
Erie,  Erie  County. 

Chain  Pickerel— Paul  Dickes,  Levittown,  Pa.,  28-inches, 
514-lbs.,  Manor  Lake,  Bucks  County. 

Channel  Catfish— Thomas  J.  Booth,  Summerdale,  Pa.,  36- 
inches,  18-lbs.,  York  Haven  Dam,  York  County. 
Grapple— John  Stough,  York,  Pa.,  16-inches,  2-lbs.,  11-ozs., 
Saginaw,  York  County. 

Largemouth  Bass—  Harold  F.  Bonham,  Kingston,  Pa.,  2312- 
inches.  6-lbs.,  15-ozs.,  Sylvan  Lake,  Luzerne  County. 
Muskellunge— Joseph  R.  Sabot,  Springdale,  Pa.,  53-inches, 
38-lbs.,  Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

Northern  Pike— Ralph  Myers,  Fairchance,  Pa.,  3814-inches, 
17-lbs.,  Youghiogheny  Dam,  Somerset  County. 

Rock  Bass— Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  Pa.,  1114-inches, 
1-lb.,  2-ozs.,  Delaware  River,  Northampton  County. 
Sheepshead—1 Gregory  Parella,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  26-inches, 
14-lbs.,  Virgin  Run,  Fayette  County. 

Smallmouth  Bass— H.  L.  McDowell,  Brookville,  Pa.,  22%- 
inches,  414-lbs.,  Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

Walleye— Vernon  K.  Moyer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  33-inches, 
14-lbs.,  3-ozs.,  Wallenpaupack,  Wayne  County. 

Perch— Joseph  Racavich,  Peckville,  Pa.,  1514-inches,  1-lb., 
14-oz.,  Stearns  Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 


The  “fishing  trip”  used  to  be  a male  adventure  that  sent  the 
head  of  the  house  ( and  we  mean  by  that,  the  husband ) off 
away  from  his  family  during  vacation  time.  Now  good  trans- 
portation, good  highways  and  more  accessible  roads,  modern 
fishing  gear  and  comfortable  camping  equipment  eliminate  any 
reason  for  leaving  the  family  behind.  . . . The  mental,  moral 
and  recreational  values  of  fishing  are  still  great  when  the  sport 
is  pursued  in  solitude.  But  men  have  finally  learned  that  these 
values  are  not  lost  but  stimulated  and  enlarged  when  related 
to  family  life.  Fishing  no  longer  alienates  a man  from  his 
family— it  identifies  him  with  it.— Felix  Streyckmans,  “Fishing 
is  Family  Fun,”  Izaak  Walton  Mag. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  more  acute  in  fish  than  is  any  of  its 
other  senses. 


LARGEST  FISH  caught  in  Citation  Awards  was  this  53-inch,  38-pound 
muskellunge  caught  by  Joe  Sabot,  Springdale,  Pa.,  from  Tionesta 
Reservoir,  Forest  County.  Lud  Haller,  prominent  Tionesta  sportsman 
is  at  left. 


Attending  14th  Annual  Delaware  County  Field  & Stream  Landowners 
Sportsman  Dinner. 


Seated— left  to  right  . . . 

T.  A.  Reynolds,  S.  E.  Division  Supervisor,  Pa.  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Gordon  Trembley,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Pa.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Ed  Kenden,  Pres.,  Delaware  County  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

G.  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Pa.  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Standing— left  to  right  . . . 

George  H.  Harrison,  Editor,  Pa.  Game  News. 

Charles  Lentz,  Chairman,  Delaware  County  Field  & Stream 
Assn. 

Shorty  Manning,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Delaware  County 
Field  & Stream  Assn. 


Thrift  is  to  the  individual  what  conservation  is  to  the  nation. 

When  folks  express  their  great  distress 
About  our  shrinking  wilderness 
I like  to  cheer  them  in  their  gloom 

By  showing  them  through  junior’s  room. 
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* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Susquehanna  County— Hall’s  Sporting  Center 
New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 

York  County— Harry  Haines 
Lincoln  Highway  Garage 
York,  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  • Harrisburg,  Pennsyivai 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 


fly 


IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 


THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 


SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 
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Spoons  and  Spinners 


There’  S something  about  the  flash  of  a metal  spoon  or 
spinner  that  early  season  trout  find  hard  to  resist.  Per- 
haps it’s  because  they  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  feeding 
on  insects,  or  perhaps  it’s  because  shiny  lures  are  easily 
seen  even  in  high  and  discolored  water.  Whatever  the 
reason,  they  do  catch  trout. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  practically  all  trout  spinners 
were  flyrod  lures.  Probably  the  best  were  little  4/0  Colo- 
rado spinners  or  similar  spinners  hung  on  split  rings.  For 
bait  fishing  the  Indiana  spinner  hung  on  a wire  shaft  was 
great  with  a worm  impaled  on  the  hook.  In  swift  current 
the  willow  leaf  blade  was  favored.  These  flyrod  spinners 
are  still  great  trout  takers.  Their  only  drawback  is  that 
they  cast  poorly.  For  this  reason,  the  smallest  sizes  are 
preferred.  Be  sure  to  use  a tiny  barrel  swivel  ahead  of 
them  to  prevent  line  or  leader  twist. 

Now  that  spinning  rods  and  reels  are  common  spinning 
lures  in  the  smaller  sizes  have  become  popular  for  trout 
fishing— and  they  are  terrific.  The  very  tiny  ones  are 
a little  heavier  than  those  made  for  flyrod  fishing,  and  are 
used  with  ultralight  tackle.  The  heavier  lures,  up  to  one- 
quarter  ounce,  are  perfect  for  standard  spinning  gear. 
Most  o!  them  consist  of  a spinner  mounted  ahead  of  a 
weighted  body.  A few  are  spoons,  available  in  every  con- 
ceivable weight  from  flyrod  size  to  quarter  ounce. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  fish  these  lures  is  to 
cast  them  upstream  and  retrieve  them  with  the  current, 
bringing  them  close  to  midstream  rocks,  into  deep  pock- 
ets, and  passing  them  through  every  spot  that  looks 
trouty.”  Spinners  such  as  the  Colorado  that  are  not 
mounted  on  a shaft  are  allowed  to  tumble  with  the  cur- 
rent, retrieving  them  just  fast  enough  to  keep  slack  out 


of  the  line.  Spinners  on  shafts  and  spoons  must  be 
brought  in  a little  faster  to  bring  out  their  action.  In 
discolored  water  fish  them  as  close  to  the  bottom  as  you 
can  without  getting  snagged. 

If  that  doesn’t  work,  cast  the  lure  across  the  stream  and 
let  it  swing  downstream,  playing  out  line  or  taking  it  in 
to  regulate  its  depth  and  to  maneuver  it  around  rocks 
and  into  pockets.  When  it  stops  its  swing  directly  below 
you  let  it  play  in  the  current  awhile,  then  retrieve  it 
slowly. 

Don’t  overlook  pockets  of  still  water  beneath  overhang- 
ing banks  or  under  sunken  logs  along  the  shoreline.  These 
are  great  hangouts  for  trout  in  high  or  discolored  water. 

DON'T  FALL  IN 

Nobody  enjoys  a dunking  except  the  fellow  standing 
on  the  bank,  and  it  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

Felt  soles  on  your  boots  are  a wonderful  help  in  wad- 
ing—they  grip  so  much  better  than  rubber  soles.  Boots 
and  wading  shoes  can  be  bought  equipped  with  felt 
soles.  If  you’ve  already  got  rubber  soled  boots  they  can 
be  fitted  with  felt  in  two  ways— one,  by  cementing  on 
felt  soles  from  a kit  that  is  sold  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
strapping  on  felt-soled  sandals.  Chain  sandals  are  also 
available,  and  these  grip  well,  too. 

A wading  staff  is  a great  help  in  wading  swift  water. 
Put  a screweye  in  the  end  of  a waist-high  staff  and  at- 
tach it  to  your  belt  with  a strong  cord.  When  crossing 
fast  water  use  it  as  a third  leg  on  your  downstream  side. 
When  fishing  let  it  hang  by  the  string.  Above  all,  don’t 
take  chances. 
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Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


American  Shad 
Bluegill 
Brook  Trout 
Brown  Trout 
Bullhead 
Carp 

Chain  Pickerel 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches 


25 

in. 

Caffijh 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

11 

in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

17 

In. 

and  while) 

15  in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

28 

in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Sheepshead 

25  in. 

15 

In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmoufh  Bass 

20  in. 

46 

in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

25 

in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23  in. 

Kellow  Perch 

14  in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 

APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date „ 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magozine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


n 


-City.. 


Name  (please  print)  — 

Address  ..... — ..... 

Species  — — - Length  

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used 
Where  Caught——— 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  .... 


- State- 

•Weight  - .. 


•County 


(Signature  of  Applicant) 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  ol 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  fo 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  withir 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 
DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Robert  J.  Bielo 
Executive  Director 

Gordon  Trembley 
Assistant  Executive  Director 

Edward  R.  Tharp 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Watercraft  Safety  Division 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Assistant  to  Executive  Director 

Paul  F.  O’Brien 
Administrative  Officer 

John  M.  Smith 
Comptroller 

★ 

DIVISIONS 

Research  and  Fish  Management 
Keen  Buss  — Chief 

Propagation  and  Distribution 
Howard  L.  Fox Superintendent 

Real  Estate 


Glen  Spencer  - 

••  Chief 

Engineering 

Edward  Miller  - 

••  Chief 

Law  Enforcement 
William  W.  Britton 

- Chief 

Pathologist 

Arthur  Bradford  — 

••  Chief 

★ 


REGION  ONE 


S.  Carlyle  Sheldon  Warden  Supervisor 

Tionesta  16353  Phone:  814-755-3567 


REGION  TWO 

Minter  C.  Jones  Warden  Supervisor 

R.  D.  2,  Somerset,  Pa Phone:  814-445-4913 


REGION  THREE 

Clair  Fleeger  Warden  Supervisor 

351  Terrace  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa., 

Phone:  717-253-3724 


REGION  FOUR 

Harold  Corbin  Warden  Supervisor 

R.  D.  2,  Annville,  Pa. 

Phone:  717-273-2601,  Ex.  86 
I.  G.  M.  R.  19003 
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Published  Monthly  by  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 
★ 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Raymond  M.  Williams,  President 
Robert  M.  Rankin,  Vice  President 


Gerard  J.  Adams  Hawley 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield  Confluence 

Wallace  C.  Dean Meadville 


Howard  R.  Heiny 


•East  Bangor 

Galeton 

John  W.  Grenoble  . — Carlisle 

Douglas  McWilliams  Elysburg 

R.  Stanley  Smith Waynesburg 

Williamsport 


MAY,  1965 


GEORGE  W.  FORREST,  Editor 


1 DELAWARE  RIVER  SHAD  FISHING-Ben  Callaway 

4 RETURN  OF  ANOTHER  NATIVE-THE  AMERICAN  SHAD  OF  THE 
DELAWARE  RIVER 

9 THEY’RE  CRAZY  ABOUT  SHAD-Charley  Zaimes 
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DELAWARE  RIVER 


SHAD  FISHING 

By  BEN  CALLAWAY 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 


A BIG  NET  is  a necessity  in  shad  fishing,  because  the  battle  isn't 
over  until  the  soft-mouthed  shad  is  firmly  entwined. 


The  return  of  a native  presents  a new  challenge  to  an 
entire  generation  of  “amateurs.”  And  the  miraculous 
modern-day  revival  of  an  old  spring  migratory  run  is 
offering  what  may  well  be  the  local  “best  bet”  for  fresh- 
water fishing.  The  name  of  the  species  is  shad.  The  locale 
for  all  the  new-found  excitement  is  a lovely  long  stretch 
of  the  Delaware  River. 

This  silver-plated  gladiator  is,  indeed,  a city-plagued 
sportsman’s  friend  in  need.  The  shad  even  prefers  lures 


to  the  exclusion  of  bait.  The  way  he  thumps,  then  jumps, 
pulls  with  authority  and  runs  with  speed,  his  growing 
army  of  addicted  anglers  includes  trout  transfers,  bass 
buffs  and  walleye  workers. 

These  “Delaware  River  tarpon”  or  “poor  man’s  Atlantic 
salmon”  couldn’t  have  picked  a better  place  or  time  to 
stage  their  spectacular  comeback.  The  100-plus  miles  of 
Delaware  shad  water  is  within  reasonable  reach  of  a huge 
chunk  of  U.  S.  population. 
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THE  "HOT  LURE"  varies  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time, 
hence  a full  tackle  box  of  assorted  shad  artificials  is  essential  in 
the  angling  arsenal  of  the  compleat  fisherman. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
overly-rich  with  humans  and  generally  regarded  as  under- 
endowed with  piscatorial  population,  welcome  any  added 
action  for  freshwater  devotees.  And  the  shad  has  indicated 
that  rod-and-reel  pressure  is  probably  the  least  of  his 
problems. 

The  Delaware  River  is  paralleled  along  much  of  both 
sides  by  good  highways,  but  there  are  many  more  miles 
of  rugged  terrain  which  separate  the  men  from  the  boys— 
climbing  and  scrambling  down  steep,  wooded  sides  to 
find  seldom-fished  water. 

Depending  upon  your  approach  to  the  subject,  Dela- 
ware shad  can  be  considered  either  the  oldest  or  the 
newest  nearby  fishery.  Recorded  catches  date  back  more 
than  a century.  Entire  communities’  economies  were  once 
largely  dependent  upon  the  annual  “silver  tides”  which 
surged  upriver.  Ry  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  shad 
provided  the  Atlantic  seaboard’s  most  valuable  river 
fishery.  Yet,  by  some  25  years  ago,  the  previous  huge 
runs  had  dwindled  down  to  a precious  few.  Pollution 
from  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Camden  and  Chester  was  con- 
sidered the  most  likely  culprit  in  killing  off  almost  all 
of  the  previous  abundance.  Now,  as  the  pollution  has 
subsided  somewhat,  the  shad  run  has  shown  a spectacular 
revival. 

Because  of  those  25  or  so  “nothing  years”  which  pre- 
ceded the  big  spring  comeback  of  1961,  shad  bypassed 
almost  an  entire  generation  of  anglers.  Their  only  exposure 


to  the  species  was  upon  crushed  ice  in  the  market.  But 
since  that  first  big  1961  showing,  license  plates  from  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  have 
moved  towards  the  mighty  Delaware  where  the  three 
states  converge. 

Since  we’re  almost  all  “amateurs”  at  this  particular 
phase  of  local  fishing  then,  because  of  its  very  newness, 
it  might  be  comforting  to  know,  before  our  first  mis- 
adventures, that  more  hooked  shad  escape  than  make  it 
into  the  net.  Even  the  best  shad  fisherman,  especially 
the  bank-based  spincaster,  loses  more  than  he  lands. 

Overwhelming  first  choice  for  tackle  is  a light  spinning 
rig.  Line  test  varies  from  two  to  eight  pounds,  but  even 
those  normally  addicted  to  ultralight  shenanigans  have 
often  switched  to  heavier  gear  rather  than  fight  the  frus- 
tration of  continually  losing  husky  shad  on  light  line. 

For  the  ultimate  in  enjoyment,  and  where  the  fish-filled 
water  is  shallow  enough  (four  feet  or  less  in  depth),  a 
fly  fling  is  worth  a try. 

On  this,  an  8 to  9 foot  fly  rod,  of  about  five  ounces 
weight,  with  a sinking  weight-forward  line  is  recom- 
mended, along  with  plenty  of  backing  and  a sturdy  7/2 
foot  leader. 

The  blossoming  of  interest  in  shad  fishing  has  led  to 
hundreds  of  new  lures  swamping  the  market.  Yet,  for  all 
these  creations,  each  locale  each  season  seems  to  have  one 
“hot”  item  which  everybody  is  using  or  wants  to  buy. 
For  the  Delaware  River,  generally,  a “shad  dart”  jig- 
small,  tapered  soft  metal  body  with  tail— is  the  choice 
over  flies  and  metal  spinners.  Combinations  of  red,  white 
and  yellow  are  most  popular  as  an  inventory  of  Delaware 
River  shad  fishermen’s  tackle  boxes  will  attest. 

Yet,  almost  every  angler  who’s  given  shad  fishing  serious 
study  has  become  convinced  that  the  presentation  of  the 
lure  rather  than  the  details  of  design,  including  color, 
are  most  important.  Although  there  is  no  particular  skill 
in  casting,  there  is  one  basic,  universal  rule: 

Go  slow  and  low— fish  the  lure  deep.  Distance  in 
casting  is  helpful,  of  course.  The  longer  the  cast,  the 
more  water  covered  on  such  a wide  flowage  as  the 
Delaware. 

Proper  fishing  for  shad  means  the  lure  is  on  or  near 
the  bottom.  Using  light  line  (eight  pounds  or  less)  helps 
get  some  distance  with  the  tiny  lures.  Yet,  this  may 
necessarily  mean  loss  of  much  terminal  tackle.  Be  pre- 
pared: tote  a well-stocked  tackle  box. 

The  real  skill  comes  in  playing  the  fish.  The  anatomy 
of  these  anadromous  acrobats  includes  a paper-thin  mouth. 
The  angler  who  hooks  one  in  the  corner  of  the  lip  on 
heavy  line  may  possibly  strike  a bone,  getting  back  a 
straightened  (and  empty)  hook.  But  anywhere  else,  the 
soft  tissue  is  such  that  setting  the  hook  too  hard  at  the 
initial  strike,  or  “horsing”  a husky  shad  netward  will 
more  likely  simply  tear  out  the  hook. 

Playing  the  fish  requires  a tight,  but  not  unyielding, 
line.  That  involves  a steady  hand,  a smooth  drag,  a 
proper  knot  attaching  line  to  lure,  and  no  nicks  in  the 
line.  The  latter  should  be  examined  carefully  and  often. 
The  lighter  the  line,  the  more  often  the  inspection,  of 
course.  In  deciding  upon  which  line  to  use,  the  angler 
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is  torn  between  casting  distance  (two  pounds  works 
wonders  with  these  tiny  shad  darts)  and  strength  (eight 
pounds  much  the  better  to  do  a big  shad  in,  or  shaking 
loose  from  a rocky  river  bottom).  Some  among  those 
choosing  a heavier  line  have  employed  a sinker  some 
10  to  12  inches  above  the  jig,  adding  distance  to  the  cast 
and  keeping  the  lure  lower  in  the  water.  Swivels  are 
seldom  used,  with  line  attached  directly  to  the  jig. 

When  trolling,  many  tackle  combinations  are  often  used 
and  heavier  lines  pose  no  big  problems.  Many  variations 
are  used,  with  spoons  up  front  and  shad  darts  on  the 
bottom  and  most  often  sinkers  36  inches  or  more  above 
the  lure  (unless  a dropper  is  used)  since  the  boat-borne 
angler  is  usually  fishing  water  much  deeper  than  his 
bank-based  brother. 

But  here,  too,  the  universal  rule  of  shad  fishing— work 
the  lure  slowly  and  deep— still  applies.  And  another 
general  rule  for  shad  success  is  to  strike  back  lightly,  so 
as  not  to  tear  out  the  hook  and  thus  lose  the  war  before 
the  battle  really  begins. 

The  man  in  the  boat  may  often  lose  his  fish  after  he 
feels  the  fight  is  already  won.  This  is  because  the  shad, 
like  many  other  fish,  “spooks”  at  sight  of  the  boat,  and 
makes  one  last,  quick  lunge  for  freedom. 

But  the  wading  fisherman  must  try  to  lead  his  adversary 
into  a quiet  pool,  using  gentle  persuasion  to  nudge  the 
fish  out  of  fast  water  where  the  current  multiplies  the 
real  weight  in  putting  heavy  stress  on  light  tackle. 

This  return  of  a native  is  really  a revival.  Past  history 
on  shad  includes  references  dating  back  more  than  100 
years.  The  peak  year  apparently  was  1896  when  some 
reports  tell  of  three  million  shad  netted  on  the  Delaware 
and  others  indicate  19  million  pounds  of  shad  that  year. 

Between  the  1930s  and  the  big  bounce-back  of  1961, 
shad  became  so  scarce  that  hardly  anybody  even  looked 
for  them.  Most  obvious  reason  for  the  revival  is  improve- 
ment in  the  pollution  problem. 

Multi-million  dollar  projects  at  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
;mington  and  other  corrective  programs  at  Trenton, 
Camden  and  Chester  have  cleaned  up  the  Delaware  con- 
siderably. Increased  flows  in  the  recent  vintage  shad 
years  have  certainly  played  a part  (high  water  at  the 
time  of  migration  diluted  impurities).  Further,  timing 
for  both  the  bulk  of  the  migration  upstream  in  the  spring 
and  the  return  of  the  baby  shad  seaward  in  the  fall  have 
been  favorable  in  these  same  recent  years. 

The  upstream  spring  migration  of  the  American  (or 
Atlantic,  or  white)  shad  is,  of  course,  of  primary  concern 
to  the  rod  and  reel  sportsman.  It’s  not  really  synchronized 
to  bloom  of  a bush,  flowery  though  such  prose  can  be, 
unless  by  coincidence.  Rather,  it’s  a matter  of  water 
temperature.  When  the  water  temperature  reaches  55 
to  65  degrees,  the  upstream  migration  starts.  The  warmer 
the  water,  the  faster  the  shad  move.  First  arrivals,  just 
above  the  Trenton-Yardley  area,  are  normally  in  the 
second  or  third  week  of  April.  Since  the  real  mass  of 
fish  comes  in  one  main  migration,  the  angler  who  really 
scores  in  this  short  season  is  the  man  who  locates  the 
concentration  early.  He  may  do  this  by  fishing  below 
any  riffles  or  any  obstructions,  or  he  may  simply  watch 


for  concentrations  of  other  anglers,  letting  them  do  his 
scouting  for  him. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  spring  shad  run  (only  nature 
limits  the  catch,  since  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
minimum  size  or  maximum  number),  the  serious  shad 
fisherman  will  work  the  early  part  of  the  season  (late 
April  and  early  May)  from  Yardley  up  to  Uhlerstown 
and  Upper  Black  Eddy;  the  middle  (May-June)  portion 
of  the  season  upriver  from  that  stretch  and  the  late  (June- 
Julv)  season  from  Milford  up,  in  what  is  considered  the 
shad’s  primary  spawning  area. 

There  are  many  choice  locations  from  Matamoras  down 
to  Stroudsburg  which  offer  smooth,  wide  and  deep  water 
with  riffles  and  islands.  Included  in  this  is  a 40-mile 
stretch  of  ideal  floating  water. 

There  is  a tremendous  variety  of  water  and  scenery 
along  the  mighty  Delaware,  where  twin  branches  trickle 
out  of  the  Catskills  and  eventually  become  a major  sea- 
way, where  unspoiled  green  beauty  above  lowers  itself 
to  dirty,  smoky  steel-and-concrete  urban  ugliness.  There 
also  is  a variety  of  fish  in  the  upper  stretches  during 
the  late  stages  of  the  shad  run.  Add  shad  to  the  gamey 
gauntlet  which  runs  through  smallmouth  bass,  brown 
trout,  walleye  and  many  lesser  species. 

This  salty  addition  to  the  Delaware’s  fishbag  is  wel- 
come, indeed.  As  an  anadromous  fish,  the  shad  spends 
most  of  its  life  in  the  salt  but  returns  to  freshwater  to 
spawn  in  major  areas  above  the  Water  Gap.  The  mature 
shad  spends  three  or  four  years  somewhere  in  salt  water 
before  returning  to  complete  the  cycle.  In  September 
and  October,  countless  three-to-seven  inch  young  shad 
migrate  downstream,  in  their  first  trip  to  the  sea,  in  such 
quantities  near  the  surface  at  times  as  to  look  like 
raindrops. 

The  white  shad,  native  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Florida,  has  been  successfully  introduced 
to  the  West  Coast,  some  of  the  original  transplant  stock 
coming  from  New  Jersey’s  Navesink  River,  in  which, 
ironically,  shad  are  now  extinct.  The  male  averages  2 to  3 
pounds,  the  preferred  roe  4 to  5 pounds,  with  individual 
big  shad  up  to  a record  13 lA  pounds. 

There  are  a lot  of  questions  still  unanswered  about 
this  salty  spring  visitor.  But  what  we  do  know  about 
him— the  thrash  of  his  first  strike,  the  splash  of  his  clean 
leap,  the  power  of  his  pull  and  the  speed  of  his  run,  is 
enough  to  give  good  reason  to  call  the  Delaware  a great 
river  and  to  call  fishing  for  shad  great  fun. 

And  it’s  enough  cause  to  put  aside  other  “pressing 
duties”  this  spring  to  pursue  a shad  run  which  just  can’t— 
or  won’t— waiL 
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RETURN  OF  ANOTHER  NATIVE 


OnCE  upon  time— in  fact  up  until  near  the  turn  of  the 
last  century— there  were  no  smallmouth  bass  or  walleyed 
pike  in  the  Delaware  River.  Nor  were  there  any  rainbow 
trout,  or  brown  trout,  or  bluegills,  or  channel  catfish. 

A horrible  state  of  affairs,  you  might  think? 

Well,  not  exactly.  Because  in  those  days  the  river 
almost  literally  filled  each  year  from  top  to  bottom  with 
a great  silvery  fish  known  as  the  American  shad,  Alosa 
sapidissima.  This  largest  member  of  our  herring  family— 
which  sometimes  reaches  a weight  of  eight  pounds  or 
more— ascends  rivers  to  spawn  in  fresh  water.  And  it 
apparently  thinks  nothing  of  journeying  some  300  miles 
upstream  to  find  a particular  situation— possibly  the  exact 
scene  of  its  birth  some  years  previous. 

Anyway,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after 
the  newly  introduced  smallmouths,  walleyes,  etc.,  had 
irrupted  into  great  abundance,  the  shad  run  in  the  Dela- 
ware suddenly  collapsed.  Only  a skeleton  force  of  adults 
ascended  the  river  each  spring,  and  only  a skeleton  force 
of  young  shad  descended  towards  the  sea  during  summer 
and  autumn. 

Meanwhile,  human  civilization  had  been  dumping  more 
and  more  of  its  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  into  the 
river— and  most  particularly  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden- 
Chester  area— until  several  miles  of  water  near  Philadelphia 
became  almost  devoid  of  dissolved  oxygen  during  the 
summer  months. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  almost  half  a century 
when,  in  1961,  big  runs  of  shad  again  began  to  appear  in 
the  Delaware. 

"The  Poor  Man's  Salmon" 

Now  this  dramatic  comeback  of  the  shad  might  not 
have  stirred  a ripple  of  interest  outside  professional  circles 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  during  its  period  of 
scarcity  in  the  Delaware,  anglers  had  elsewhere  discovered 
the  American  shad  to  be  a superb  game  fish.  In  the 
Connecticut  River,  for  instance— where  shad  become 
“bottle-necked”  below  the  Enfield  dam  during  their  up- 
stream migration— increasing  hordes  of  anglers  swarmed  to 
this  site  and  stood  elbow  to  elbow  while  casting  their 
spinning  lures  of  colored  beads  and  tiny  jigs  into  the 
swift-moving  water  below  the  dam. 

In  the  Susquehanna  River,  anglers  patiently  trolled  their 
lures  below  the  Conowingo  Dam,  and  many  were  re- 
warded. 

But  neither  of  these  rivers  has  offered  the  bonanza 
that  hit  the  Delaware  in  1961  and  has  endured  since 
that  time.  Because  here,  truly,  the  American  shad  has 
become  “the  poor  man’s  salmon.”  It  can  be  taken  by 
trolling,  by  spin-casting,  and  by  wet  or  dry  fly.  You  can 
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catch  them  from  a boat  or  by  wading  the  river.  And  you 
can  even  stalk  them  and  tease  them  into  striking. 

And  what  do  you  do  with  these  almost  tireless,  leaping 
gamesters  after  you  catch  them? 

Well  now.  Have  you  ever  eaten  shad  roe  fried  with 
bacon?  Or  have  you  eaten  roasted  shad  browned  just 
right?  If  so,  enough  said! 

The  Why  and  the  How 

Needless  to  say,  this  dramatic  return  of  a native  has 
prompted  some  major  researchers— particularly  in  view  of 
the  reservoir  construction  that  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  of  the  millions  of  anglers  who  are 
within  easy  access  and  who  might  be  eager  to  fish  for 
the  “poor  man’s  salmon.” 

Ergo,  our  research  over  the  past  three  years  has 
been  along  two  lines:  (1)  The  life  history  and  ecology  of 
the  American  shad  in  the  Delaware  River,  with  particular 
reference  to  pollution  and  future  reservoir  construction000 
and  (2)  how  to  catch  the  American  shad  in  the  Delaware 
River— up  to  40  or  more  per  day. 

But  first  things  first. 

Ascent  of  the  Adults 

During  the  month  of  March,  adult  shad  swarm  intc 
Delaware  Bay  and  are  caught  in  the  nets  of  commercial 

° Department  of  Environmental  Science,  Rutgers— the  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

°°N.  Y.  State  Fish  Laboratory,  New  York  State  Conservation  De 
partment. 

°o°  These  studies  have  been  supported,  in  part,  by  the  Delaware  Rive 
Basin  Commission  and  by  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  of  Washington,  D.  L 
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fishermen.  These  are  shad  in  their  prime,  even  though 
their  roes  (eggs)  may  be  far  from  maturity. 

During  the  first  week  of  April  the  shad  reach  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  proceed  upriver. 

Twice  weekly— or  weekly— samples  of  these  adults  at 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  during  1963  and  1964,  have 
revealed  that  they  were  from  three  years  of  age  (males) 
up  to  six  years  of  age  (males  and  females).  This 
research  has  also  revealed  that  few  shad— if  any— of 
the  1963  run  of  adults  had  been  in  the  river  since  the 
year  of  their  birth.  Some  of  the  scales  from  the  1964 
run,  however,  indicated  that  a small  proportion  of  the 
shad  had  spawned  once  before— either  in  the  Delaware 
or  some  other  river. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  adult  shad  had  reached 
Lambertville,  they  were  being  taken  as  far  up  as  Lacka- 
waxen,  Pennsylvania— some  twenty  miles  above  Port  Jervis, 
New  York.  This  happened  in  both  1963  and  1964. 

By  May  7,  both  in  1963  and  1964,  shad  were  taken  in 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware— some  three  hundred 
river  miles  from  the  sea. 

Upon  the  basis  of  our  observations,  adult  shad  con- 
tinue to  go  by  Lambertville  for  a period  of  six  weeks  or 
more— unless  cut  down  by  pollution  in  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden-Chester  area— and  proceed  upriver  to  spawn, 
chiefly  in  the  area  above  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  early  historical  reports,  which 
record  shad  spawning  almost  throughout  the  river,  even 
in  tidewater  below  Trenton. 

Spawning  Areas 

During  the  spring  seasons  of  1961  and  1962— or  before 
the  present  study  was  begun— float  trips  down  the  Delaware 
suggested  that  shad  were  spawning  heavily  from  a few 
miles  south  of  Delaware  Water  Gap  northward  to  Han- 
cock, N.  Y.  Spawning  seemed  to  take  place  chiefly  during 
evenings  in  pools  or  runs,  but  sometimes  during  the  day- 
time under  heavy  clouds  and  rain. 

During  1963  and  1964,  we  had  much  more  time  to 
observe  spawning  behavior,  when  the  chief  spawning 
grounds  were  apparently  again  in  the  upper  river.  In 
fact,  we  finally  chose  a stretch  on  the  East  Branch  just 
a few  miles  above  Hancock  for  intensive  study. 

Spawning  Behavior 

It  is  a wonderous  experience  to  observe  the  American 
shad  as  it  follows  its  destiny  upriver  to  the  scenes  of  its 
birth  several  years  previous  and  some  300  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  passes  through  several  miles  of  stinking— 
almost  indescribable— filth  of  human  civilization  in  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  lower  river;  it  fights  rapid  after  rapid;  and 
finally  reaches  the  clear  waters  in  the  highland  valleys 
above  the  Water  Gap,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains. 

Here,  during  the  daytime,  the  shad  usually  seek  a deep 
eddy  or  pool,  where  they  mill  around  slowly  and  await 
the  approach  of  evening.  Sometimes  they  circle  and  some- 
times they  just  slowly  move  upstream  and  downstream. 

They  have  had  little  to  eat,  despite  their  hunger,  during 
the  long  trek.  For  there  is  much  less  animal  plankton 


FISHING  FROM  the  bank  or  wading  are  popular  in  reaching  for 
excellent  shad  catches  on  the  Delaware  River. 
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Delaware  shad  hit  these  darts  hard  plus  many  other  types  of  spoons 
and  spinners. 


and  other  food  in  the  river,  and  their  drive  has  been  con- 
cerned with  other  things.  But  if  easy  food  is  encountered 
—on  the  bottom,  midwater  or  top— they  will  often  take  a 
pass  at  it. 

As  evening  approaches,  the  shad  begin  to  move  slowly 
downstream  to  the  shallows  at  the  rear  of  the  pool  where 
the  water  may  be  only  a foot  or  two  deep.  And  as  the 
darkness  gathers  they  begin  to  race  up  and  down  and 
back  and  forth. 

Suddenly  there  will  be  a splashing  and  rattling  sound, 
and  if  you  quickly  cast  the  beam  of  a flashlight  you  may 
see  two  or  three  shad  in  the  spawning  act.  And  if  you 
study  matters  closely,  you  may  find  that  the  eggs  sink 
to  the  bottom,  where  they  become  trapped  under  the  ever- 
present stones. 

The  activity  continues  far  into  the  night,  but  by  day- 
light next  morning  the  shad  will  again  be  found  milling 
or  cruising  in  the  eddies  or  pools.  Presumably  the  same 
shad  spawn  night  after  night,  for  the  female  apparently 
ripens  only  a portion  of  her  eggs,  possibly  a tablespoonful 
or  two,  at  a time. 

The  Young  Are  Born 

Within  a week  or  so,  if  all  goes  well,  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  eggs  hatch  and  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
young  survive.  Otherwise,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dela- 
ware would  be  packed  solid  with  young  shad. 

Anyway,  the  young— which  soon  resemble  eyes,  trans- 
parent pins— quickly  transform  into  the  shape  of  miniature 
adults.  They  then  school  up  and  apparently  begin  slowly 
to  move  downriver  backwards  while  picking  at  zooplank- 
ton (miscroscopic  animal  life)  and  surface  foods.  This 
accounts  for  the  so-called  “dimpling”  of  the  young  shad. 

To  Be  or  Not  to  Be 

Now  here,  according  to  our  researchers,  is  the  crucial 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  Delaware  shad.  For  if 
these  little  fish— the  young  of  the  year— reach  the  Philadel- 
phia-Camden-Chester  area  before  late  autumn  they  will 
probably  all  die.  Because  the  pollution  is  so  great  in  this 
area  that  there  is  usually  not  enough  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  water  before  that  time  to  support  fish  life.  And  the 
oxygen  condition  seems  to  be  determined  more  by  water 


temperature  than  by  quantity  of  river  flow  at  this  time 
of  year. 

In  other  words,  this  return  of  a native— this  bonanza  of 
the  poor  man’s  salmon  in  the  Delaware— would  appear  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  the  conditions  of  the  water  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  time  of  arrival  of 
the  young  in  this  area,  on  the  other.  But  more  on 
this  later. 

Meanwhile,  let’s  pause  from  the  scientific  and  specula- 
tive, and  consider  that  very  exciting  matter  of  catching 
A.  sapidissima  on  spinning  gear  and  fly  rod. 

n 

How  to  Catch 

While  lures  and  presentation  are  the  secret  of  successful 
shad  fishing  in  the  Delaware,  there  are  other  factors  that 
are  obviously  at  work.  Water  temperature,  for  instance, 
may  be  an  important  one  in  the  New  Jersey  section  of 
the  river.  If  not,  then  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  during  April  and  early  May  of  1963,  you  could  take 
shad  with  ease  on  spinning  gear  in  the  big  waters  of 
Scudders  Falls  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  that  during  the 
same  period  in  1964  you  just  watched  them  go  by  with 
philosophic  frustration?  The  water  temperature?  Ten 
degrees  lower  during  1964! 

Yet  the  water  temperature  in  the  New  York  section 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  so  important.  Perhaps  the  shad  are 
less  tense  and  more  hungry?  or  perhaps  we  are  becoming 
guilty  of  that  horrible  scientific  sin  known  as  “anthro- 
pomorphism?” Oh,  well.  It’s  a complicated  subject. 

First  the  Lures 

There’s  plenty  of  time  between  now  and  April  to 
manufacture  the  “killer  diller”  lures.  And  we  suggest  that 
this  be  done  not  only  for  the  personal  satisfaction  thus 
derived,  but  because  commercial  lures  are  often  designed 
to  catch  fishermen  rather  than  fish. 

Anyway,  the  accompanying  illustrations  portray  the 
best  lures  we  have  used  and  some  of  the  results  gained 
therefrom. 

Next  the  Presentation 

Shad  tend  to  stick  to  the  channels  in  the  river,  even 
though  they  may  roam  around  a bit— particularly  near  or 
after  sundown.  Ergo,  you  concentrate  on  the  channels— 
whether  in  rapids  or  in  long  “pools.”  Then,  after  having 
figured  out  where  the  main  channel  runs,  you  are  ready 
to  operate. 

In  the  big,  fast  waters  of  the  lower  river,  spinning  gear 
is  almost  a “must,”  and  this  can  be  used  from  a boat  or 
with  high  waders.  In  fact,  a float  trip  downriver  is  prob- 
ably the  surest  method  to  locate  and  catch  shad. 

The  so-called  shad  “dart”  is  very  effective  in  these  big 
waters,  but  so  also  are  the  large  nymphs  when  weighted 
with  a clamp-on  sinker  a couple  of  feet  in  advance  of  the 
lure.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  lure  very  close 
to  the  bottom  during  the  crucial  stage  of  the  presentation. 

The  casting  presentation  with  spinning  gear  is  often 
called  a “sweep”  and  consists  of  casting  the  lure  across 
the  current  or  a bit  upwards,  allowing  it  to  sink,  and  then 
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mending  the  drift  in  the  line  so  that  the  lure  operates 
as  on  an  arched  pendulum.  Do  not  jig  or  otherwise  “tease” 
the  lure  unless  desperate.  The  shad  usually  strikes  the 
lure  when  it  is  between  “4  o’clock”  and  “6  o’clock” 
downstream. 

The  crucial  position,  of  course,  whether  standing  in  the 
river  or  fishing  from  a boat,  is  at  the  edge  of  the  channel 
so  that  the  lure  at  “6  o’clock”  is  still  in  the  channel. 

When  a shad  strikes,  it  does  so  rather  gently.  In  fact, 
you  may  think  you  have  bottom  again.  But  the  fish  has 
a delicate  mouth  and  there  is  no  need  to  strike  back.  (P.  S. 
This  can  account  for  a great  saving  of  lures!) 

Anyway,  if  you  have  hooked  a shad,  all  doubts  will 
vanish  forthwith.  For  the  strength,  swiftness,  and  tireless- 
ness of  A.  sapidissima  is  something  to  behold  . . . and 
feel!  Furthermore,  it  can  leap  clear  of  the  water,  “grey- 
hound,” and  “tailwalk.”  This  is  particularly  true  of  shad 
in  the  lower  Delaware.  Because  here  the  fish  is  fresh 
from  the  sea  with  all  of  the  weight,  potential  energy  and 
power  necessary  for  the  long  trek  up  to  its  spawning 
grounds. 

But  even  when  it  has  reached  these  upper  regions  of 
the  river,  it  still  has  much  in  reserve— for  spawning  and 
for  many  more  weeks  of  vigorous  life. 

Playing  the  Fish 

Unless  you  are  able  to  follow  a hooked  shad  downriver 
without  drowning  yourself,  it  is  best  to  have  plenty  of 
eight-pound  test  line  on  the  reel,  perhaps  150  yards  or 
more.  Because  you’re  going  to  have  to  “persuade”  the 
fish— one  that  always  seeks  the  current— upstream  to  your 
landing  net.  Do  this  most  gently,  and  prepare  to  spend 
a lot  of  time  in  the  doing.  For  the  shad  has  a very 


delicate  mouth.  (An  understatement— Editor.) 

When  using  a light  fly  rod  in  the  upper  Delaware, 
where  you  can  use  some  footwork,  prepare  to  do  some 
chasing  downstream.  In  fact,  the  unofficial  world’s  record 
would  seem  to  be  close  to  a half-mile! 

Trolling 

Trolling  the  pools  or  runs  with  an  outboard  and  with 
darts  or  a small  spinner  is  the  most  consistent  method 
for  catching  shad.  In  fact,  big  scores  can  frequently  result 
from  this  method.  A 3 to  5.5  h.p.  outboard  motor  is 
recommended,  and  the  method  works  just  as  well  near 
Hancock,  N.  Y.,  as  in  the  lower  Delaware.  Our  best 
returns  have  been  gained  when  using  Mepps  spinners  in 
nickel  finish,  with  upwards  of  130  feet  of  line. 

Fly  Fishing 

The  fly  rod  comes  into  its  own  in  the  upper  Delaware, 
the  section  above  the  Water  Gap.  The  best  lures  we 
have  found  are  the  small  nymphs,  or  flies,  portrayed  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

But  even  in  the  Upper  Delaware,  spinning  gear  is  also 
effective.  So  we  suggest  that  both  types  of  gear  be 
at  hand. 

The  “sweep”  described  earlier  is  very  effective  when 
presenting  a nymph  on  a fly  rod,  and  we  recommend 
plenty  of  backing.  But  there  are  other  techniques  that 
can  pay  off  handsomely.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
fishing  the  East  Branch,  where  fly  fishing  for  shad  reaches 
the  highest  degree  of  challenge  and  sophistication.  Here, 
in  the  crystal  clear  waters  in  the  shadows  of  the  Catskills, 
one  can  actually  search  for  schools  of  shad,  stalk  them, 
and  “tease”  them  into  striking. 


TROLLING  the  upper  Delaware  is  a consistent  method  for  catching  shad. 
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Selecting  A Pool 

To  be  consistently  successful  in  this  sophisticated  sport, 
you  must  first  of  all  discover  pools  with  shad  in  them 
and  which  can  be  waded.  Furthermore,  you  must  be  able 
to  get  close  to  the  fish. 

Impossible  you  say?  No.  Because  with  a good  pair  of 
polarizing  sun  glasses  and  with  careful  persistence,  you 
can  actually  see  the  fish.  But  a school  of  50  or  more  shad 
resting  quietly  near  the  bottom  a few  yards  away  from 
you  can  remain  “hidden”  from  sight  even  though  the 
smallest  fish  in  the  school  is  not  much  less  than  20 
inches  long.  The  first  indication  is  very  often  the  aware- 
ness of  a smokey-blue  patch  of  “something”  towards  the 
bottom. 

Stop  right  there!  With  more  peering,  the  outline  of 
a deeply  forked  tail  or  two  can  be  sorted  out  of  the  blue 
mist.  You  have  now  found  a school  of  shad,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  test  the  tackle. 

Again  the  Presentation 

The  ingredients  of  a well  presented  cast  are  simple. 
Carefully,  slowly  wade  to  a point  directly  opposite,  or 
very  slightly  downstream,  from  the  main  body  of  the 
school.  Place  your  fly  at  least  six  feet  upstream  from  the 
leading  edge  of  the  school,  or  six  feet  above  tbe  fish  if 
a single.  A rather  loose  cast  with  plenty  of  slack  is  best, 
since  this  gives  the  fly  a moment  or  two  to  sink  a few 
inches  before  the  current  puts  a belly  in  the  line  and 
causes  the  fly  to  “swim”  downstream  at  current  speed. 

Watch  the  fly  closely,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  “swim- 
ming” so  that  you  can  feel  the  slight  line  pressure  on  the 
rod  tip.  If  all  goes  correctly,  the  fly  will  sweep  down- 
stream head  first.  Shad  will  often  hit  as  the  fly  starts  to 
swing,  or  they  may  follow  the  fly  around  the  arc  and 
hit  just  before  the  fly  stops  motionless  below  you.  Occa- 
sionally, a fish  can  be  tempted  to  hit  by  twitching  the  fly 
a bit,  both  during  the  drift  and  after  it  comes  to  rest 
below  you. 

Actually,  as  you  may  have  concluded,  this  is  precisely 


the  same  principle  of  presentation  that  we  have  described 
earlier,  except  that  in  this  instance  the  lure  can  be  posi- 
tioned more  accurately  and  the  reactions  of  the  fish  can 
be  observed. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  story  of  the  native’s  return. 

Ill 

The  Evidence 

As  the  adult  shad  gradually  spend  themselves  by 
spawning  and  almost  starving  they  become  “slab-sided” 
and  emaciated  until  they  are  only  shadows  of  their  former 
selves.  In  fact,  they  may  lose  from  40%  to  70%  or  more 
of  their  former  body  weight. 

Now,  it  would  seem  apparent  from  our  researches 
that  shad  which  go  far  up  the  river  to  spawn— say  above 
Barryville,  N.  Y.— just  don’t  have  enough  energy  left  to 
make  it  back  to  the  sea.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that 
those  which  might  spawn  much  further  downriver  would 
reach  the  Philadelphia  area  during  summer  or  early 
autumn  only  to  be  killed  by  the  very  low  oxygen  content 
in  the  water,  which  persists  there  at  this  time. 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  adult  shad  have 
only  a small  chance  of  winning  their  way  back  to  the  sea, 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  evidence  seems  obvious:  Countless  numbers  of 
dead  adult  shad  have  been  observed  in  the  upper  Dela- 
ware during  late  summer;  and  lethal  oxygen  conditions 
have  been  recorded  to  exist  over  many  years  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  from  about  mid-spring  to  mid-autumn. 

What  of  the  Future? 

The  future  of  A.  sapidissima  in  the  Delaware  would 
appear  to  be  precarious  if  not  downright  dubious.  For 
instance,  even  as  more  and  more  sewage  wastes  come 
under  treatment  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area,  so  are 
there  more  and  more  people  and  more  and  more  wastes 
to  be  treated.  And  so  also  is  there  more  and  more 
industry. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  certainty  of  more  and  more 
reservoirs.  The  Tock’s  Island  reservoir,  for  example,  which 
will  very  shortly  be  under  construction,  will  dam  the 
Delaware  a few  miles  above  the  Water  Gap  and  back  up 
the  water  all  the  way  to  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  And  whether 
or  not  a fishway  will  be  constructed  to  allow  passage  of 
the  shad  is  not  known  by  these  researchers. 

But  if  the  shad  should  be  blocked  from  access  to  the 
upper  Delaware,  and  if  water  quality  conditions  do  not 
greatly  improve  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area,  then 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  spectacular 
return  of  a native— the  American  shad  in  the  Delaware 
River— will  be  a short-lived  thing.  Perhaps  we  could  call 
it  a “flash  in  the  pan”— with  no  pun  intended. 

Meanwhile,  to  quote  an  old  cliche:  “Where  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.”  And  there  is  also  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  “the  poor  man’s  salmon”  will  start  ascending 
the  Delaware  a few  weeks  hence.  It  should  reach  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J.,  during  the  first  week  of  April,  and  the 
East  Branch  during  the  first  week  of  May. 

But  isn’t  this  where  we  came  in?— From  New  York 
C onservationist. 
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TrOUT  fishermen  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are  simply 
nuts  about  shad. 

These  admirers  are  divided  into  two  categories.  First, 
there  is  the  clan  of  dyed-in-the-wool  trout  anglers  who 
in  recent  years  have  had  trouble  finding  an  isolated  pool 
which  they  could  fish  in  the  early  season.  Second,  there 
is  the  fraternity  of  fishermen  who  formerly  cluttered  the 
banks  of  trout  streams  on  opening  day  just  because  there 
wasn’t  anything  else  to  fish  for  except  suckers. 

Now,  both  groups  are  happy.  The  inveterate  trout 
enthusiast  no  longer  has  any  trouble  finding  plenty  of 
wide  open  stretches  of  trout  stream  which  he  can  work 
to  his  heart’s  content,  uninhibited  by  the  former  intruders. 

Where  have  the  crowds  gone? 

They’re  strung  out  along  more  than  100  miles  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  they’re  having  a ball,  catching  shad 
that  range  from  two  to  eight  pounds,  occasionally  bigger. 


Then  they  went  downstream,  stepped  into  the  water, 
forming  a human  chain  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  walked 
toward  the  brush  barrier,  driving  the  spawning  shad 
ahead  of  them. 

When  thousands  of  the  fish  had  been  herded  into  the 
shallows  below  the  barrier,  the  settlers  and  Indians  simply 
reached  into  the  water  and  flipped  the  fish  to  the  river 
bank  where  the  women  and  children  were  waiting  to  sort 
and  clean  the  catch. 

Stream  pollution  was  no  problem  for  the  early  Penn- 
sylvanians but  as  time  passed  and  the  industrialization 
of  the  Keystone  State  forged  ahead  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  became  fouled  with  the  by-products  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  spring  spawning  runs  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
especially  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  the  late  1940s  the  Delaware  shad  were  hardly  worth 
bothering  about.  In  1950,  the  shad  run  reached  an  abys- 


they9re  crazy  about 


They’re  boating  and  beaching  these  silver-sided  anadro- 
mous  ocean  beauties  with  such  regularity  and  in  such 
numbers  that  shad  fever  has  become  a seasonal  disease. 
A welcome  virus  for  the  area  economy,  too,  for  when  the 
shad  season  starts  the  cash  registers  ring  loudly  and  often 
in  riverside  sporting  goods  stores,  bait  shops,  boat  liveries, 
motels,  hotels,  restaurants  and  taverns. 

Best  of  all,  as  far  as  the  confirmed  trout  angler  is  con- 
cerned, the  revival  of  shad  fishing  has  taken  pressure  off 
the  trout  streams,  thus  providing  a double-barreled 
bonanza. 

The  shad  is  a cooperative  fish,  providing  plenty  of 
action  for  the  spinning  rod  fisherman  and  the  fly  rod  ad- 
dict with  equal  fervor  and  without  favor.  But  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  ends  when  the  fish  takes  the  lure.  From 
then  on,  the  fisherman  is  his  sworn  enemy  and  the  shad 
tries  to  put  as  much  water  as  possible  between  himself 
and  the  guy  with  the  rod. 

Sizzling  long  runs  are  characteristic,  so  it’s  imperative 
to  have  a full  spool  of  line  on  the  reel. 

The  taking  of  shad  on  rod  and  reel  in  the  Delaware 
is  a relatively  new  sport  that  has  come  into  its  own  in 
the  past  three  years.  However,  there’s  nothing  new  about 
shad.  Records  left  by  the  early  Moravian  settlers  in 
Bethlehem  underscore  the  importance  of  shad  in  those 
days.  The  Indians  taught  their  white  neighbors  the 
trick  of  planting  a fresh  shad  in  each  hill  of  corn  to  as- 
sure a bountiful  crop.  The  redskins  also  showed  the 
Moravians  how  to  smoke  the  shad  for  later  eating. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  shad  was  considerable  so  the 
settlers  didn  t bother  with  sport  fishing.  They  joined 
forces  with  the  Indians  and  built  huge  brush  barriers 
which  they  placed  across  a shallow  stretch  of  the  river. 


SHAD! 


By  CHARLEY  ZAIMES 
Photos  By  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

mally  low  point.  Fred  Lewis  and  his  late  brother,  Bill 
Lewis,  of  Lambertsville,  N.  J.,  continued  to  operate  the 
shad  fishery  begun  by  their  father  and  uncle  in  1890  in 
the  New  Hope-Lambertville  pool,  kept  up  the  catch 
records  maintained  by  their  father.  These  statistics  show 
that  in  1950  several  casts  of  their  nets  failed  to  produce 
a single  shad. 

They  did  take  a few  in  the  next  two  years  but  in  1953 
the  score  again  dropped  to  zero.  However,  the  next  year 
showed  a notable  upturn  in  the  catch  and  it  has  been 
getting  better  every  year,  running  into  the  thousands 
again  since  1960.  Here  was  proof  positive  that  state  en- 
forcement of  the  Clean  Streams  Act  was  beginning  to 
pay  off! 

Basically,  there  are  four  common  methods  of  taking 
shad.  First  and  most  productive,  of  course,  is  the  seining 
technique  used  by  the  commercial  fishermen  who  market 
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their  catch.  At  one  time  this  was  a highly  profitable, 
though  seasonally  restricted,  business. 

Today,  the  required  investment  in  both  equipment  and 
know-how  has  drastically  reduced  the  scope  of  commer- 
cial shad  fishing  in  the  Delaware  and  it  does  not  repre- 
sent a serious  threat  to  the  sportsmen. 

The  second  method  is  by  rod  and  reel  from  the  river 
bank.  The  third  is  by  rod  and  reel  from  a boat  and  the 
fourth  is  bowfishing  which  is  finding  increasing  popu- 
larity because  of  the  shad’s  proclivity  for  cruising  just 
under  the  surface  in  the  late  stages  of  the  spawning 
season. 

From  mid-April  until  mid-May  the  shad  schools  move 
upriver  from  pool  to  pool,  pausing  sometimes  for  a day  or 
two  of  rest.  It’s  at  these  times  that  fishing  is  best  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware.  Typically  good  pools  are 
at  New  Hope-Lambertville,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Easton, 
Martins  Creek,  Foul  Rift,  and  Belvidere. 

The  longest  season,  however,  is  enjoyed  by  the  anglers 
who  frequent  the  spawning  pools  from  Milford  to  Nar- 
rowsburg.  Here,  the  shad  can  be  found  in  surprising 
numbers  from  mid-April  to  late  June.  Three  of  the  most 


SHAD  FISHERY— Workers  bring  in  net  with  fair  catch  of  shad  and 
herring  off  Lewis  Island  in  New  Hope-Lambertville  pool  of  Delaware 
River.  (Photo  by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes) 


HEFTING  THE  CATCH— Peter  Nestor  and  Jon  Zaimes 
of  Allentown  ponder  the  weight  of  these  American 
white  shad  taken  by  commercial  nets  in  Delaware 
River  off  Lewis  Island  in  the  New  Hope-Lambertville 
pool.  (Photo  by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes) 


productive  spawning  pools  are  at  Milford,  Lackawaxen 
and  Narrowsburg. 

By  far  the  most  popular  lure  for  the  spin  fisherman  is 
the  weighted  jig  known  as  the  shad  dart.  Actually,  it’s 
just  a variation  of  the  old  Quilby  minnow.  The  darts  are 
available  in  several  body  styles  and  sizes.  The  most  com- 
mon features  a white  body  with  red  head  and  white  buck 
or  calf  tail.  These  are  easy  to  cast  without  additional 
weight  and  are  easily  trolled. 

Fly  rod  fans  prefer  salmon-sized  streamers  which  they 
work  just  below  the  surface. 

A few  dry  fly  addicts  have  reported  success  using  large 
white  flies  fished  dry  but  I can’t  vouch  for  this  myself, 
never  having  tried  it  nor  having  seen  it.  It’s  perfectly 
plausible,  though,  inasmuch  as  shad  will  frequently  take 
a trolled  lure  at  the  surface. 

Among  the  spin  fishermen  there’s  some  argument  over 
whether  the  lure  should  be  retrieved  rapidly  or  slowly. 
There  are  some  who  insist  that  the  only  sure-fire  method 
is  to  retrieve  so  slowly  that  the  lure  barely  moves  along 
the  river  bottom.  The  other  approach  is  to  whip  the 
handle  of  your  reel  as  fast  as  you  can  turn  it.  Then, 
there  are  those  who  prefer  a rate  of  retrieve  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes.  I’ve  experienced  exceptions 
to  all  these  contentions. 

I recall  a sunny  morning  on  the  junction  pool  at  Lacka- 
waxen. I had  been  casting  for  about  three  hours  and  had 
boated  seven  shad  when  I decided  to  rest  and  have  a 
smoke.  Setting  my  spinning  rod  against  the  transom  of 
the  boat  I proceeded  to  light  up. 

While  I did  this,  the  dart  settled  to  the  river  bottom. 
There  was  just  enough  current  flowing  under  the  anchored 
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boat  to  lift  the  lure  off  the  bottom  and  hold  it  almost 
motionless,  perhaps  swinging  just  a bit  with  the  stream 
flow. 

In  any  event,  I was  enjoying  the  second  puff  of  the 
cigarette  when  I saw  the  rod  tip  begin  to  dance.  The 
reel  screamed.  Line  sizzled  out  against  the  pressure  of 
the  drag. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  I boated  a five-pound  roe  shad. 
A happy  ending  for  an  accidental  strike! 

Since  then,  I’ve  deliberately  used  this  same  technique 
with  a fair  measure  of  success.  A word  of  warning, 
though.  Be  sure  the  reel  drag  is  set  lightly.  If  it  isn’t, 
you’re  apt  to  see  your  favorite  rod  disappear  downstream 
chasing  after  a trophy  shad. 

When  trolling  for  shad,  work  your  lure  well  behind 
the  boat.  I prefer  a minimum  of  75  yards.  This  can  be 
touchy,  however,  if  there  are  more  than  a few  boats 
working  the  same  pool.  At  such  times  it’s  better  to  anchor 
and  cast. 

The  taking  of  shad  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
man  in  a boat.  Thousands  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  anglers  catch  shad  from  the  river  bank. 
The  accepted  technique  is  akin  to  casting  for  trout.  Cast 
diagonally  upstream  and  vary  your  retrieving  speed. 

How  deeply  should  the  lure  be  worked?  Well,  every 
rule  has  its  exception.  My  own  rule  of  thumb,  which  has 
proved  fairly  reliable,  is  to  fish  deep  in  the  early  season 
and  gradually  move  toward  the  surface  as  the  season 
progresses. 

Where  should  you  fish  for  shad?  They  are  often  taken 
while  moving  through  the  riffles  during  the  spawning 


run  but  for  the  most  consistent  results  fish  the  deep  pools. 
Highways  parallel  the  river  along  practically  its  entire 
length,  making  virtually  every  stretch  accessible.  In  ad- 
dition to  state-owned  access  ramps,  there  are  many  pri- 
vate liveries  and  launching  sites  along  the  Delaware. 

Are  shad  good  to  eat?  Definitely  yes.  Shad  are  ad- 
mittedly bony,  but  the  subtle  flavor  of  this  fighting  fish 
is  considered  by  many  to  excel  that  of  most  other  fishes. 
Covered  with  bacon  strips,  seasoned  with  just  a bit  of 
salt  and  pepper  inside  the  fish  and  oregano  flaked  over 
the  top,  then  baked  slowly  in  a tightly  covered  pan  (three 
hours  at  250° ) the  shad  becomes  a gourmet’s  delight. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  shad  has  been  around  a long 
time,  there’s  a lot  we  don’t  know  about  his  living  habits. 
Private  and  governmental  studies  are  currently  under  way 
to  fill  in  this  knowledge  gap.  In  the  years  ahead,  we 
should  know  more  about  his  migrations,  his  diet,  etc.  In 
the  meantime,  the  fishermen  along  the  Delaware  are  con- 
tent to  know  that  the  shad  are  back. 

Starting  early  in  April  and  continuing  through  June, 
the  shad  move  from  the  Atlantic  to  their  upriver  spawn- 
ing beds.  Bulge-bellied  roe  shad  deposit  their  eggs  and 
the  obliging  buck  shad  spread  their  milky  sperm  to  fer- 
tilize the  eggs. 

In  August  and  September  observant  fishermen  can  see 
millions  of  young  shad,  already  grown  to  about  four 
inches,  swimming  back  to  the  ocean  where  they  will  gorge 
themselves  until  they  are  big  enough  to  swim  upriver  and 
emulate  the  reproductive  process  of  their  parents. 

Thus  the  annual  spawning  cycle  goes  on  and  on.  And 
the  Delaware  anglers  continue  to  go  crazy  over  shad! 
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Ultra-Light  DYNAMITE 


Shad  (R&cipi 


HERRING  LURE — This  tiny  gold  imitation  minnow  is  a favorite  of 
herring  fishermen  on  the  Delaware. 


Picture  a fish  that  strikes  with  the  force  of  a smallmouth 
bass,  dances  with  the  agility  and  acrobatic  elegance  of  a 
rainbow  trout  and— on  light  tackle— fights  with  the  freight 
train  power  of  the  big  white  shad.  Now  you  have  a perfect 
description  of  the  herring. 

In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River  hundreds 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  anglers  have  found  the  herring 
an  early  season  fringe  benefit  that  is  hard  to  beat. 

Huge  schools  of  herring  move  into  the  river  in  April, 
arriving  like  clockwork  two  weeks  after  the  first  shad  have 
moved  through  on  their  way  to  the  upriver  spawning  beds. 
Unlike  the  shad,  however,  the  herring  end  their  migratory 
movement  just  north  of  the  New  Hope-Lambertville  pool. 

From  there  all  the  way  down  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
these  testy  scrappers  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  every 
section  of  the  river.  Their  length,  averaging  10  to  12 
inches,  belies  their  scrappy  performance  on  the  business 
end  of  your  terminal  tackle. 

Admittedly  a bony  fish,  the  herring  is  nevertheless  a 
coveted  food  fish  in  many  Delaware  area  homes.  They 
can  be  eaten  cooked,  dried,  salted  or  smoked. 

For  the  ultimate  in  sport,  herring  fishermen  use  ultra- 
light spinning  or  fly  rods.  The  most  common  lure  is  a 
bare  golden  hook  featuring  a broad  shank.  Also  popular 
is  the  tiny  golden  metal  minnow  imitation.  Both  are  readily 
available  in  regional  sporting  goods  stores. 

One  of  the  herring  hot  spots  is  the  long  river  pool  ex- 
tending from  Trenton  north  to  Scudders  Falls.  This  water 
is  readily  accessible  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s access  area  and  launching  ramp  at  Yardley  near  the 
point  where  General  Washington  and  his  troops  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  surprise  the  British  and  Hessians  in 
Trenton. 

The  herring  are  most  accommodating  during  the  month 
of  May.  And  for  the  ultra-light  enthusiast  they’re  pure 
dynamite! 


By  CHARLEY  ZAIMES 


Photos  by  MARGARET  KARCH  ZAIMES 


Some  like  trout.  Some  like  bass  and  others  prefer  pike. 
But  along  the  Delaware  River,  where  shad  have  been  a 
food  fish  for  more  than  200  years,  it’s  only  natural  that 
the  No.  1 taste  tickler  is  the  American  white  shad.  Its 
subtle  succulence  lends  itself  to  a variety  of  culinary 
achievements. 

Most  shad  recipes  call  for  prolonged  baking  to  “melt” 
the  many  bones  which  characterize  the  shad.  An  exception, 
however,  is  the  broiled  shad  recipe  favored  by  Bob  Sibley 
of  New  Hope.  Bob  possesses  the  rare  ability  to  bone  a 
shad.  Consequently,  he  is  able  to  enjoy  the  special  flavor 
imparted  by  broiling  and  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  dis- 
solving the  bones. 

Here’s  his  recipe: 

1 boned  shad 

1 cup  white  burgundy  wine 

6 strips  Danish  bacon 

1 lemon 

Place  two  halves  of  boned  shad  (skin  side  down)  on 
sheet  of  aluminum  foil.  Bend  four  sides  of  foil  up  to  pre- 
vent spillage.  Squeeze  lemon  into  deep  dish  and  add 
half  cup  of  wine.  Marinate  shad  by  brushing  blended 
lemon  juice  and  wine  onto  fish.  Fay  three  strips  of  bacon 
lengthwise  on  each  fillet.  Slowly  pour  remaining  half  cup 
of  wine  on  fish  and  allow  to  marinate  for  at  least  one  hour. 
Then  broil  for  15  minutes  and  serve.  Ideal  companion  dish 
is  steamed  asparagus  with  Hollandaise  sauce. 

O <*  O 

E.  A.  Schwartz  of  Allentown  has  a recipe  called  “Baked 
Shad— Grandmaw’s  Way.”  It’s  the  long,  slow  way  but  it 
pays  off  in  flavor  and  you  don’t  have  to  pick  the  bones. 
You  eat  the  whole  works.  Here  it  is: 

I shad 

Bacon  strips 

Slit  belly  with  scissors  or  sharp,  narrow-blade  knife 
taking  care  not  to  cut  the  roe  (egg  sacs)  if  fish  is  female. 

If  it  is,  remove  the  roe  first  and  place  in  freezer  for 
another  meal.  They’re  a treat  seasoned  and  fried  in  butter. 
Scale  your  fish.  Remove  dorsal  and  anal  fins  by  cutting 
in  on  both  sides  of  fin  toward  backbone.  Also  cut  off  head 
and  tail.  Clean  out  cavity.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  blood 
from  along  spine.  Wash  fish  in  cold  water  and  place  in  i 
roasting  pan.  Add  about  half  inch  of  water.  Don’t  add 
salt.  Bake  in  oven  at  250°  for  five  to  six  hours.  An  hour 
before  removing  from  oven,  lay  several  strips  of  bacon  on 
the  full  length  of  the  fish.  Serve  with  lemon  and  salt  to 
taste. 
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SIBLEY  RECIPE— Marinade  of  lemon  juice  and  white  wine  is  poured 
and  brushed  over  fillets  of  shad. 

Andrew  Tkach,  Jr.  of  Lansford  prefers  shad  with  sherry. 
Here’s  his  recipe: 

1 shad 

2 tablespoons  butter 

2 tablespoons  sherry  wine 

After  shad  has  been  properly  cleaned  and  wiped  dry, 
place  fish  in  baking  dish  lined  with  aluminum  foil.  Baste 
shad  with  sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  half  cup  of  hot 
water  and  two  spoons  of  sherry.  After  basting,  sprinkle 
outside  and  inside  of  fish  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika. 
Bake  in  oven  at  400°.  Allow  15  minutes  per  pound.  Serve 
shad  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon,  parsley  and  ripe  olives. 

o a o 

An  unusual  blend  of  flavors  produced  this  interesting 
recipe  from  B.  L.  Sofranscy  of  Allentown: 

3 lb.  shad 

1 doz.  oysters 

1 teaspoon  chopped  onions 

bread  crumbs 

chopped  parsley 

Have  fish  split  down  the  back,  clean,  season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  set  in  refrigerator,  covering 
tightly  until  ready  to  cook.  Drain  freshly  opened  oysters 
and  put  liquid  aside.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
roll  oysters  lightly  in  bread  crumbs.  Stuff  fish  with  oysters. 
Sew  up  slit  or  pin  together  with  skewers.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  baking  pan  with  rolled  bread  crumbs,  sprinkle 
chopped  parsley  and  teaspoon  of  chopped  onion  over 
crumbs  and  dot  with  butter.  Place  fish  on  this  bed  and 
cover  with  rolled  bread  crumbs,  chopped  parsley  and  bits 
of  butter.  Put  in  hot  oven  to  bake  (375°)  basting  often 
for  about  30  minutes.  When  almost  done,  pour  in  liquid 
drained  from  oysters  and  drop  in  any  oysters  left  over 
from  stuffing.  Serve  fish  in  large  platter  and  garnish  with 
parsley.  Serves  four. 


SPECIAL  TRIMMING— Strips  of  imported  Danish  bacon  are  then  placed 
lengthwise  atop  fillets. 


FINAL  TOUCH— The  rest  of  marinade  is  spread  on  top  of  bacon  strips. 
Allow  to  steep  for  at  least  two  hours. 


READY  TO  SERVE — After  broiling  15  minutes,  shad  a la  Sibley  is  a 
gourmet's  delight. 
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(1)  Use  large,  sharp  knife  to  cut  through  fops  of  large  rib  bones, 
running  blade  against  vertical  bones  to  dorsal  line  (top  of  fish). 


Photo  Story  by  MARGARET  KARCH  ZAIMES 


Few  and  far  between  are  those  who  know  the  vanish- 
ing art  of  boning  a shad. 

One  who  does  is  retired  metallurgist  Robert  Sibley  of 
New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Sibley,  one  time  national 
junior  canoe  cruising  champion,  learned  the  technique 
from  a friendly  hotel  chef  who  years  ago  bragged  he 
would  pay  a dollar  for  each  bone  found  by  a patron  in 
any  shad  he  had  boned.  No  one  ever  collected. 

In  the  accompanying  photos,  Sibley  demonstrates  the 
boning  process.  With  a little  practice,  he  says,  anyone 
can  do  it. 

One  word  of  caution:  the  shad  should  be  well  chilled 
before  boning.  Otherwise  the  meat  has  a tendency  to 
cling  to  the  bones. 


(7)  Dorsal  fin  is  cut  away. 


(4)  Here,  spine  and  attached  bones  have  been  cut  away  from  meat. 


(8)  Line  of  small  bones  behind  dorsal  fin  is  then  cut  away. 
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(2)  Continue  initial  cut  through  tail  section  thus  splitting  shad  into 
two  halves. 


(3)  To  remove  spine,  repeat  the  first  cut  on  the  other  side  of  back- 
bone. Run  sharp  blade  alongside  vertical  bones. 


(5)  Spinal  section  is  lifted  out  intact. 


(6)  Slide  the  point  of  small,  sharp  knife  under  large  rib  bones  and 
cut  bones  away  from  meat. 


(9)  Tweezers  are  used  to  pull  out  any  bones  that  might  have  been 
missed  in  cutting. 


(10)  With  first  half  of  shad  bones,  rib  bones  are  cut  away  from  sec- 
ond fillet.  Tweezers  are  used  to  finish  job.  Shad  is  ready  for  broiler. 
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Interior  of  hatch  house  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Cultural  Station,  contains 
most  important  warm  water  fish  hatchery  facilities  in  Pennsylvania. 


f 

4 


Spectators  gather  at  the  hatch  house  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Cultural 
Station  to  hear  Fish  Commission  member  Joseph  M.  Critchfield  discuss 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


Robert  Smith,  Fish  Culturist  and  Carl  Martin,  Assistant  Fish  Culturist 
lifting  a trap  net  containing  croppies,  yellow  perch,  catfish,  walleyes, 
bluegills,  common  bullheads  and  muskellunge  from  the  Pymatuning 
Sanctuary  at  Linesville. 


Fish  Culturist  Robert  Oates,  holding  a female  walleye  measuwl-jg  27 
inches  in  length. 


Robert  Oates,  Fish  Culturist  and  Charles  Sanderson,  Acting  Fore- 
man holding  musky  weighing  22  pounds  and  measuring  39’/2 
inches  in  length. 


Removing  eggs  from  a northern  pike  by  the  new  air  pressure  method 
developed  by  Fish  Commission  personnel. 
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Tree  stumps  in  the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  are  ideal  spawning  areas 
for  largemouth  bass  and  muskellunge. 


District  Fish  Wardens  Norman  E.  Ely  and  Richard  J.  Abplanalp  shock- 
ing fish  in  a race-way  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Cultural  Station. 


Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Critchfield  and  Assistant  Executive  Director 
Gordon  L.  Trembley  discussing  the  trap  net,  gill  net  and  hoop  net 
displayed  on  the  hatchery  grounds. 


ACTION  AT 
LINESVILLE 
OPEN 
HOUSE 

— Photo  Story  — 

By  JOHN  S.  OGDEN 

Several  thousand  spectators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  states  visited  the  Linesville  Fish  Cultural 
Station  in  Crawford  County  on  Sunday,  April  11,  in  near 
perfect  weather,  to  witness  modern  methods  of  warm 
water  fish  culture. 

The  taking  of  eggs  from  large  northern  pike  and  walleye 
brood  fish  was  demonstrated.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
the  new  air  pressure  method  used  in  taking  eggs  from 
muskellunge  and  northern  pike  as  developed  by  Fish  Com- 
mission personnel.  The  procedure  of  incubating  and 
hatching  eggs  from  these  popular  warm  water  fish  was 
viewed  by  the  many  interested  guests. 

Spectators  watched  from  the  water’s  edge  of  the  Py- 
matuning Sanctuary  the  lifting  of  a trap  net.  The  fish 
trapped  were  removed  from  the  net  and  placed  in  a barge 
and  brought  to  the  hatch  house  to  be  sorted,  weighed 
and  counted. 

Gill  nets,  fyke  nets,  trap  nets,  seines  and  dip  nets  were 
displayed  on  the  grounds  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  use  of  an  electric  shocker  was  demonstrated  in  a 
race-way  near  the  hatch  house. 

It  was  explained  by  Warden  Supervisor  S.  Carlyle  Shel- 
don that  tons  of  warm  water  fish,  including  such  fish  as 
bluegills,  carp,  catfish,  crappies  and  perch,  are  taken  from 
the  waters  of  the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  annually  and 
stocked  in  the  public  fishing  waters  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission to  stock  millions  of  largemouth  bass,  muskellunge, 
walleye  and  northern  pike  fry  and  fingerlings  in  the  public 
fishing  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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T HERE’S  a treat  in  store  for  Harrisburg  area  folks,  and 
all  Pennsylvanians  as  well,  this  Fourth  of  July  when  the 
Greater  Harrisburg  Boat  Club  stages  its  annual  power 
boat  regatta  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

In  previous  years,  I understand,  this  was  always  a 
Memorial  Day  event.  This  year  it  will  be  a two-day 
affair,  Sunday  and  Monday,  July  4 and  5. 

Bob  Maley,  of  318  N.  Front  Street,  Wormleysburg, 
the  present  commodore  of  the  Greater  Harrisburg  organi- 
zation, delved  into  a bit  of  regatta  background,  during 
a recent  visit,  and  as  far  as  he  could  recall  its  been 
going  on  for  the  past  11  years. 

Previous  sponsors  were  the  Keystone  Aquatic  Club  and 
the  Greater  Harrisburg  Aquatic  Club  but  on  those  occa- 
sions, I was  informed,  the  races  were  of  the  “outlaw” 
variety,  that  is,  not  sanctioned  by  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association. 

They  are  now  APBA  sanctioned  and,  as  a result,  there’s 
a lot  of  work  to  be  done  involving  pre-race  planning.  For 
example,  Maley  said,  the  boat  club  began  planning  the 
1965  races  last  December  particularly  making  personal 


BOB  MALEY,  of  Wormleysburg,  com-.®  adore  of  the  Greater  Harrisburg 
Boat  Club,  exhibits  a few  of  the  trophies  symbolic  of  the  type  to  be 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  regatta  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  at  Harrisburg. 


contacts  and  raising  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  for 
staging  such  an  event. 

There  are  entrance  fees  for  each  class  but  these  would 
hardly  cover  the  cost  of  trophies,  other  services  required 
for  sanctioned  races,  and  the  refreshments  provided  for 
the  drivers  at  the  close  of  the  two-day  event. 

Fortunately,  where  money  is  concerned,  the  races  have 
the  support  of  the  city’s  director  of  recreation  and  funds 
to  aid  in  making  it  a success  come  from  that  quarter. 

In  previous  years  the  races  were  staged  off  the  Wormleys- 
burg shore  and  Memorial  Day  was  selected  because  that  is 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  river  level  is  normally 
higher  than  in  July  or  August.  This  year,  since  the 
completion  of  repairs  to  the  Dock  Street  Dam,  more  water 
is  expected  to  be  backed  up  behind  the  dam  and  hence 
the  July  4 weekend  date  was  selected. 

Several  plans,  to  make  this  year’s  races  more  interest- 
ing, are  under  consideration  and  whether  the  club  will  be 
able  to  carry  them  out  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  example  the  club  would  like  to  herald  the  event 
with  a boat  parade,  probably  the  day  before  when  the 
stores  are  open,  through  Harrisburg.  The  boats  would  be 
trailered  over  a designated  parade  route  to  stimulate  local 
interest,  get  the  people  out  onto  the  streets  and  thus  pro- 
vide an  extra  bit  of  business  for  the  local  businessmen. 

Secondly  there  is  the  possibility  of  selecting  a “Miss 
Regatta”  to  reign  during  the  activities  of  those  two  days. 
The  selection  would  be  made  from  among  candidates 
supplied  by  the  three  area  high  schools. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  a money  making  proposition. 
Last  year,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  the  club  had  about 
$88  clear  and  this  was  shared  among  three  area  charities. 
“It’s  not  much,”  Bob  said,  “but  every  little  bit  helps.” 

Years  ago  the  races  attracted  mostly  small  craft,  out- 
boards for  example,  but  they  have  since  grown  to  include 
heavier  craft,  such  as,  the  266  cubic  inch  class  boats, 
modified  280s,  which  have  reached  record  speeds  of  144 
miles  per  hour. 

Other  classes  scheduled  for  this  year  are  the  44s,  48s, 
150s  and  a new  class  involving  ski  boats.  The  latter  is 
entirely  new  and  Maley  has  no  idea  just  how  many  will 
compete  in  the  local  events. 

Because  of  their  weight  and  the  type  of  trailers  re- 
quired, the  city’s  ramp  cannot  be  used  for  launching. 
Instead  two  large  cranes,  equipped  with  slings,  will  hoist 
the  boats  from  their  cradles  and  lower  them  into  the  water. 
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The  various  events  will  be  run  off  on  an  oval  shaped 
course,  having  a circumference  of  one  and  two-thirds  miles, 
with  straight-a-ways  about  seven-tenths  of  a mile  long. 
The  course  will  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Walnut 
Street  bridge  northwards  under  the  Harvey  Taylor  bridge 
to  a point  opposite  Broad  Street. 

This  is  not  considered  a surveyed  course  which  would 
be  perfectly  round  permitting  racing  craft  to  maintain 
top  speed  as  their  drivers  attempt  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
field.  The  oval  shaped  course  requires  cutting  speed  to 
make  those  sharp  turns  without  too  much  skidding. 

Based  on  previous  years’  turnout,  the  top  drivers  of 
each  class  are  expected  to  compete  for  points  this  year. 
They  will  arrive  from  all  over  the  eastern  seaboard,  in- 
cluding Canada  and  some  who  made  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  boat  racing  world,  such  as  Paul  Bauer,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Unwilling  to  sit  along  the  sidelines  when  race  day 
dawns,  Maley  takes  an  active  part  in  his  280  class  boat. 
He’s  been  racing,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Maley,  since 
1956;  been  thrown  into  the  drink  more  than  once  and  has 
quite  a few  trophies  as  proof  of  his  winnings  here  and 
there. 

However,  he  has  a business  to  operate  and  doesn’t 
have  the  time  to  be  one  of  those  “dedicated”  fellows  who, 
in  their  campaign  to  compile  points,  race  almost  every 
weekend  wherever  a race  can  be  found. 

“We  expect  this  year,”  Maley  explained,  “a  field  of 
at  least  sixty  to  seventy  boats  with  most  of  the  competi- 
tion between  the  145  and  280  classes.” 

“Everyone  in  the  club  pitches  in  to  help,”  Bob  said. 

There’s  Bill  Murphy,  secretary  to  Governor  Scranton 
and  a club  member;  Casey  Stine,  who  handles  public 
relations;  Bill  Fritz,  Donald  Liles,  Bob  Everett  and  Les 
Shoop,  the  club  treasurer.” 

‘Also  we  can’t  forget  the  people  responsible  for  pro- 
viding ambulance  facilities  on  race  dates,  the  doctor, 
firemen,  River  Rescue,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Klinger,  Steve  Sansone;  and  the  many  other  individuals 
who  have  been  working  hard  since  last  December  to 
make  this  a success,”  he  stated. 


This  year’s  races,  which  will  cost  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  will  be  climaxed  by  a city  sponsored  fireworks 
display— good  reason  for  staying  home  rather  than  be- 
coming a part  of  that  weekend’s  traffic  death  toll. 

Something  new  for  the  younger  set— the  Lake  Clarke 
Aquatic  Club— is  in  the  process  of  being  organized  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna. 

With  an  office  at  18  S.  Third  Street,  Columbia,  the 
club  is  open  to  memberships  from  the  surrounding  areas 
and  will  feature  water  skiing  and  swimming  lessons, 
first  aid  and  life  saving  courses,  and  social  gatherings 
especially  over  the  winter  months. 

Marilyn  Peters,  who  is  serving  as  secretary  until  the 
first  permanent  officers  are  elected,  said  the  primary  aim 
of  the  club  is  to  serve  the  teen-age  set  but  there  is  no 
age  limit  and  entire  family  memberships  will  be  accepted 
as  well.  Miss  Peters  usually  “mans”  the  office  every  day 
except  Saturdays  and  Wednesday  afternoons  when  she 
works  on  her  Red  Cross  life  saving  course  at  the  Millers- 
ville  State  College  pool. 

The  club  is  not  officially  accepting  any  memberships 
until  it  receives  its  charter,  she  said,  but  we  have  been 
in  touch  with  prospective  members  from  as  far  away 
as  Maryland  as  well  as  Lancaster,  York  and  Dauphin 
Counties. 

Except  for  the  one-room  office,  the  organization  has 
no  permanent  headquarters  but  Miss  Peters  said  they 
hope  to  lease  a portion  of  land  at  Long  Level  and  eventu- 
ally construct  a lodge  for  year  round  meetings  and  other 
activities. 

E.  D.  Plummer,  Jr.,  Chambersburg,  was  installed  as 
commander  of  the  Susquehannock  Power  Squadron  dur- 
ing the  group’s  23rd  annual  graduation  dinner  and  change- 
of-watch  ceremonies  at  the  Hamilton  Club  in  Lancaster. 

Plummer,  a contractor  by  profession,  succeeds  William 
F.  Hoke,  a Lancaster  banker. 

Other  incoming  officers  are:  Robert  L.  Jones,  Ephrata, 
lieutenant  commander;  John  L.  Stehman,  Lancaster, 
educational  officer;  Nelson  P.  Reynolds,  Willow  Street, 
secretary;  Jack  S.  Belsinger,  Lancaster,  treasurer. 

New  executive  officers  are:  Paul  Cressman,  Harrisburg; 
F.  E.  Reichard,  Neffsville,  and  Richard  J.  Faith,  Cham- 
bersburg. Six  area  lieutenants  were  also  inducted  repre- 
senting Chambersburg,  Ephrata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 
Harrisburg  and  York. 

“The  squadron  is,”  as  Plummer  put  it,  “dedicated  to 
the  teaching  of  safe  boating  practices  to  the  general 
public.  Anyone  in  the  area  interested  in  taking  these  free 
boating  classes  should  contact  S/Eo  John  N.  Stehman, 
125  Oak  View  Road,  Lancaster.” 

As  mentioned  in  previous  issues  of  the  Angler,  I’m 
interested  in  club  activities  throughout  the  state  and 
generally  spend  at  least  one  weekend  each  month  visiting 
various  boating  areas  for  photos  and  stories. 

If  your  club  has  scheduled  some  special  activity  for 
this  summer,  an  election  of  officers,  a boat  parade,  or  if 
you  are  just  interested  in  seeing  something  in  print  about 
the  club,  with  a photo  or  two,  drop  me  a line  and  we’ll 
get  together.  Thanks. 
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Many  fishermen  never  enjoy  maximum  fun  and  success 
with  spinning  tackle  because  they  forget  the  simple  rules 
for  trouble-free  spinning.  These  ten  are  important.  To 
do  justice  to  them,  this  article  will  be  published  in  two 
parts.  The  first  five  rules  appear  here.  The  second  five 
will  be  published  in  the  June  issue.  Why  not  check 
yourself  and  allow  ten  points  for  each  rule  you  now 
observe?  If  you  don’t  rate  yourself  one  hundred  points, 
some  of  these  tips  can  be  valuable  to  you! 

1.  CHOOSE  SPINNING  TACKLE 

Naturally— and  of  course,  you  say.  But  there’s  excellent 
spinning  tackle  and  there’s  excellent  plug  casting  tackle— 
and  there’s  a lot  of  stuff  in  between  which  may  be  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  This  borderline  equipment  may 
be  very  good  gear.  It  may  be  called  “spinning”  tackle 
or  “spin-casting”  tackle,  or  something  else.  Be  sure  it’s 
what  you  really  want  before  you  buy  it. 

A true  spinning  reel  must  be  an  open-spool  reel  to 
provide  minimum  drag  on  the  line  in  casting;  that  is,  to 
get  maximum  distance  with  light  lures.  The  main  ad- 
vantage of  spinning  is  unimpeded  outflow  of  line.  You 
don  t get  it  to  its  fullest  extent  with  a covered  spool  reel 
because  usually  with  this  type  of  borderline  tackle  the 
line  has  to  travel  over  the  covered  spool  lip  and  then 
down  and  out  through  a hole  no  bigger  than  a shoe-lace 
eyelet.  These  covered  spool  reels  may  be  good  tackle, 
but  they  are  not  true  spinning  reels.  A true  spinning 
reel  hangs  conveniently  under  the  rod-grip,  rather  than 
being  perched  on  top  like  a plug  casting  reel.  It  has  a 
widely  adjustable  brake;  an  efficient  anti-reverse,  and  a 
line  recovery  ratio  of  at  least  three  to  one.  It  operates 
efficiently  with  lines  of  usually  not  over  four  pounds  test 
for  fresh  water  spinning,  and  it  casts  lures  in  the  quarter- 
ounce  range  farther,  easier  and  more  accurately  than  most 
borderline  equipment. 

The  rod,  be  it  of  split-bamboo  or  of  fiber-glass,  should 
have  a cylindrical  grip  that  will  fit  the  underslung  spin- 
ning reel.  It  should  have  a large  butt  guide,  with  the 
remaining  guides  tapering  in  size  toward  the  tip.  It  should 
have  a well  distributed  action  which  will  cast  your  favorite 
weight  range  of  lures  without  underloading  or  overloading 
and  without  tip  quiver. 

2.  BALANCE  YOUR  OUTFIT 

Face  the  fact  that  one  outfit  can’t  do  everything.  Your 
rod  is  the  principal  element  which  decides  what  your  set 
of  tackle  will  do.  If  the  rod  is  ideal  for  casting  quarter- 
ounce  lures,  it  is  too  much  rod  for  ultra-light  lures,  and 
it  is  too  light  to  do  a good  job  with  lures  weighing  half 
an  ounce  and  over.  Decide  on  the  weight  of  lures  you 
want  to  use,  and  stick  to  it  fairly  closely.  For  the  greatest 
range  in  all  fresh  water  spinning,  you’ll  probably  find  that 
lures  in  the  quarter-ounce  range  are  just  what  you  want. 
These  cast  nicely  with  monofilament  lines  in  the  three 
or  four  pound  test  range.  If  you  sometimes  fish  in  waters 
with  weeds,  pads  or  other  obstructions,  you  may  need  a 
second  line-spool  holding  line  in  the  five  or  six  pound 
test  range.  This  heavier  and  stronger  line  won’t  cast  your 
quarter-ounce  lures  as  well,  but  it  helps  in  snaggy  waters. 
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A lighter  line  in  the  two  pound  test  range  will  cast  your 
quarter-ounce  lures  farther,  but  unless  you  are  very  careful 
and  are  fishing  in  open  water  without  much  current  you 
will  break  off  too  many  lures  with  it,  and  lose  too  many 
fish.  Such  lighter  lines  border  requirements  for  ultra-light 
spinning,  which  in  turn  calls  for  lighter  tackle  to  go 
with  it. 

For  this  medium  power  tackle  using  quarter-ounce  lures, 
three  or  four  pound  test  lines,  and  a rod  which  will 
handle  them,  select  a true  spinning  reel  weighing  between 
six  and  eight  ounces  which  will  hold  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  three  or  four  pound  test  monofilament. 

Test  the  reel,  line  and  lure  on  the  rod  to  be  sure  the 
rod  casts  this  weight  of  lure  properly.  With  the  lure  a 
foot  from  the  rod  tip,  the  lure  should  depress  the  tip 
slightly,  but  not  too  much  so.  The  rod  should  cast  it 
without  tip  quiver.  Reliable  dealers  and  expert  spinning 
anglers  are  a big  help  in  selecting  balanced  tackle.  After 
buying  this  power  range  of  tackle  you  later  may  want 
other  sets  of  gear  handling  lighter  or  heavier  lines  and 
lures.  Buy  the  right  outfit  for  the  type  of  fishing  you 
do  most— and  avoid  using  it  with  lures  and  lines  which 
are  too  heavy  or  too  light. 

3.  FILL  SPOOL  PROPERLY 

Fishermen  often  think  that  300  or  400  yards  of  mono- 
filament is  too  much,  because  they’ll  never  use  that  much. 
True— but  line  is  cheap,  and  enough  is  needed  to  pack 
the  spool  tightly  to  its  lip.  Never  partially  fill  a reel 
spool,  and  never  pack  on  too  much.  Too  little  line 
penalizes  anglers  in  casting  distance.  Too  much  results 
in  snarls.  The  line  deep  in  the  spool  which  you  rarely 
use  may  come  in  handy  in  case  of  a break.  The  line  can 
be  reversed  when  the  forward  end  becomes  worn.  If  a 
few  casts  result  in  snarls  when  the  rest  of  the  line  is 
tight  on  the  spool,  break  off  and  discard  enough  line  to 
prevent  them.  No  snarls  should  occur  if  the  reel  is  filled 
to  the  lip  of  the  spool  only,  with  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  flange  on  the  spool  remaining  uncovered. 

4.  KEEP  LINE  TIGHT  ON  REEL 

People  who  promote  spinning  tackle  often  say  you 
can’t  get  a backlash  with  this  gear.  Well— if  the  line  is 
not  tight  on  the  reel  spool,  you  can  get  something  so  j 
much  like  a backlash  that  you  might  call  it  that— or  maybe 
call  it  a “snarl.”  Such  troubles  are  easy  to  avoid,  and 
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when  they  occur  they  usually  are  much  easier  to  straighten 
out  than  the  proverbial  backlash.  Snarls  happen  when 
fishermen  regain  line  under  varying  tension  because,  in 
casting,  a tight  coil  may  pull  off  several  loose  ones  pre- 
maturely. Thus,  too  many  coils  travel  through  the  line 
guides  too  soon  and  get  knotted  up. 

A good  rule  is  to  glance  at  the  reel  spool  before  every 
cast.  If  the  line  looks  loose,  make  a cautious  cast  to 
cast  off  the  improperly  wound  line,  and  then  regain  it 
under  proper  tension.  A better  rule  is  always  to  regain 
line  under  proper  tension,  which  is  a habit  very  easy  to 
learn. 

Before  starting  to  fish,  check  the  line  on  the  spool. 
If  it  looks  a bit  loose,  fasten  the  lure  to  a stump  or  some- 
thing similar  and  back  away  until  all  the  loose  line  is  off 
the  spool.  Then  engage  the  anti-reverse  and  walk  forward, 
at  the  same  time  reeling  in  under  proper  tension.  Also, 
before  regaining  line,  it’s  a good  idea  to  pull  on  the  line 
moderately.  This  stretches  out  coils  which  may  have 
formed  in  storage,  and  it  also  tests  the  line  for  weak  spots. 

If  loops  or  knots  occur,  remove  them  promptly,  be- 
cause even  small  loops  ruin  casting  distance  and  accuracy. 
They  also  weaken  the  line.  If  a loop  can’t  be  removed 
easily,  it  may  be  best  to  break  the  line;  to  cut  out  the 
loop,  and  then  to  splice  the  line  with  a “Barrel  Knot.” 
This  type  of  knot  (as  used  in  tapering  leaders)  does 
little  or  no  harm  and  is  adequately  strong. 

Other  points  in  this  article  will  help  in  keeping  line 
tightly  spooled  on  the  reel.  Tight  spooling  is  a secret 
of  trouble-free  spinning.  Improperly  spooled  line  harms 
casting  accuracy  and  distance.  It  can  result  in  line  snarls 
and  lost  fish. 


5.  LEARN  FOREFINGER  CONTROL 

The  forefinger  of  the  rod-hand  is  vitally  important  in 
accurately  casting  and  in  accurately  stopping  or  slowing 
down  the  lure.  It  is  important  in  helping  to  keep  line 
tight  on  the  spool.  It  also  is  important  as  an  auxiliary 
brake,  as  we  shall  see. 

Hold  the  rod  so  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  easily  can 
be  placed  against  the  forward  flange  of  the  reel  spool. 
This  usually  means  that  the  leg  of  the  reel  is  between 
the  second  and  third  fingers.  In  casting,  hold  the  line 
over  the  tip  of  the  forefinger— not  in  the  cleft  of  the  joint. 
As  the  cast  is  completed,  the  line  is  released  merely  by 
straightening  the  forefinger  and  pointing  it  at  the  target. 
This  can’t  be  done  properly  if  the  line  is  held  too  far 
back  on  the  finger. 

To  slow  down  the  cast,  merely  hold  the  finger  where 
the  uncoiling  line  will  slap  it;  thus  braking  the  cast.  Of 
course,  this  usually  is  done  when  the  lure  is  approaching 
the  target.  Stop  the  lure  over  the  target  by  placing  the 
forefinger  against  the  forward  flange  of  the  reel  spool. 
This  snubs  the  line,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  re- 
mainder tight  on  the  reel  spool.  Then,  at  your  leisure, 
start  reeling  to  close  the  pick-up,  thus  putting  the  line 
under  control  of  the  reel. 

The  wrong  way  is  not  to  use  the  forefinger  for  these 
purposes.  Closing  the  pick-up  to  stop  the  line  results  in 
loss  of  accuracy  in  casting,  and  often  causes  loose  coils 
to  form  on  the  reel.  Forefinger  control  is  very  easy  to 
learn.  Use  it  for  accurate  and  trouble-free  casting. 

(The  next  five  tips  on  trouble-free  spinning  will  be 
covered  by  Colonel  Bates  in  the  June  issue.  ED.) 
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THE  Special  Cahill,  completed. 


Stenonema  ithaca,  prototype  for  the  Special  Cahill. 
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Familiar  Theme 

By  CHAUNCEY  K.  LIVELY 

mottled  wings  and  distinctly  barred  legs.  (See  cut.) 
When  ithaca  is  on  the  water  in  numbers  the  trout  seem 
to  relish  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  flies  hatching  at  the 
same  time.  The  fisherman  bends  on  a Light  Cahill,  size 
#12  or  #14,  and  he’s  in  business— generally.  But  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  that  flat-water  brownie  that 
keeps  tipping  up  in  slow,  unbroken  cadence,  taking  every 
fifth  or  sixth  mayfly  that  passes  over  him?  He’s  even  sus-  i 
picious  of  the  naturals;  look  at  the  way  he  drifts  under 
each  fly  he  takes,  looking  it  over  carefully  before  sampling 
it.  Fussy?  You’d  better  believe  it! 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  an  “improve- 
ment” on  an  already  successful  fly  pattern.  But  on  the 
premise  that  the  Light  Cahill  was  perhaps  designed  to 
imitate  a general  class  of  mayflies,  let’s  tie  a Special  Cahill, 
incorporating  two  distinct  changes  from  the  original  pat- 
tern, and  see  if  it  won’t  satisfy  our  slow-water  brown  I 
trout  when  he’s  dining  on  Stenonema  ithaca. 

Ithaca’s  legs,  honey-cream  colored  with  brownish  bars,  | 
imprint  themselves  too  plainly  in  the  surface  film  for  His 
Nibs  to  overlook.  So  instead  of  ginger  hackle  let’s  use  a 
pale  honey  or  honey  dun  and  a brown  grizzly,  mixed. 
For  tails  we’ll  use  just  two  cream  polar  bear  hairs  instead 
of  a bundle  of  hackle  fibres.  The  rest  of  the  fly  is  pure 
Cahill:  easy  to  tie,  easy  to  use  and  a go-getter.  The 
photos  show  the  tying  sequence. 


Variations  On  A 


The  Light  Cahill  has  been  around  a long  time  and  it’s 
easy  to  see  why  its  popularity  as  a dry  fly  has  not  dimin- 
ished over  the  years.  In  a general  way  it  imitates  many 
of  the  pale  mayflies  which  hatch  on  Pennsylvania’s 
streams  from  late  May  through  early  July.  In  fact,  many 
fishermen  refer  to  all  light-colored  mayflies  as  “Cahills” 
and  simplify  imitation  by  selecting  a Light  Cahill  to 
match  the  size  of  the  fly  on  the  water.  On  fast  water, 
where  a trout  has  little  time  to  inspect  the  fly,  this  gen- 
eralization of  fly  imitation  is  usually  adequate.  But  a 
hatch  of  mayflies  from  a slow  moving,  mirror-smooth  pool 
can  be  an  entirely  different  situation,  for  here  the  trout’s 
decision  to  take  or  not  to  take  is  not  rushed  by  the  im- 
minency  of  a strong  current  snatching  away  the  fly.  Every 
fisherman  who  fishes  the  dry  fly  for  brown  trout  knows 
the  frustration  of  placing  a perfect  cast  over  a slow  riser, 
only  to  watch  helplessly  as  his  quarry  detaches  himself 
from  the  bottom  and  drifts  with  his  snout  just  under 
the  fly,  seemingly  inspecting  its  every  detail,  finally  to 
disappear  from  view  with  a swish  of  his  broad  tail.  Here, 
even  when  presentation  of  the  fly  is  correct,  the  selective 
feeder  requires  more  than  ordinary'  attention  to  detail  in 
the  fly. 

Stenonema  ithaca  (or  canadense,  its  close  relative)  is 
the  mayfly  with  which  the  Light  Cahill  is  most  commonly 
matched.  It  is  a relatively  large,  light-colored  fly  with 


LOCK  a size  #14,  fine  wire  hook  in  vise 
id  secure  tying  silk  by  half-hitching  just 
lead  of  bend. 


FOR  tails,  select  two  straight  cream-colored 
polar  bear  hairs  and  bind  to  top  of  hook 
shank.  Spread  tails  as  shown  and  take  a 
turn  of  thread  under  hair  at  apex  to  hold 
proper  angle.  Spiral  thread  to  wing  position 
and  trim  ofF  butts  of  hair.  Tails  are  twice 
the  length  of  hook  shank. 


SPIRAL  thread  back  to  base  of  tail.  For 
body  dubbing,  spin  cream-colorod  belly  fur 
of  red  fox  on  tying  silk.  Dubbing  should  be 
sparse  and  tapered. 


FOR  wings,  pick  a well-marked  wood  duck 
flank  feather  and  draw  lateral  fibres  back 
as  shown.  Cut  off  tip  of  feather  and  fold 
it  along  its  center  rib.  (If  the  feather  is 
large,  additional  pairs  of  wings  may  be  had 
by  cutting  paired  strips  from  the  sides  and 
folding.) 


WIND  dubbed  thread  forward  to  wing,  al- 
lowing a little  space  to  tie  in  hackles. 


HOLDING  hackles  on  edge  and  at  right 
angle  to  hook,  bind  securely  behind  wings. 
Bend  hackle  stems  forward  under  hook  and 
bind  with  thread.  Trim  excess  stems  in  front 
of  wings.  Glossy  side  of  hackle  should  face 
tails. 


GRIP  end  of  one  hackle  (either  one)  with 
hackle  pliers  and  carefully  wind  forward, 
taking  last  turn  in  front  of  wing.  Secure  end 
of  hackle  with  two  turns  of  thread  and  half- 
hitch. Trim  off  excess  hackle  tip.  Repeat 
operation  with  second  hackle,  carefully  wind- 
ing through  first  to  avoid  binding  down 
fibres.  Tie  off  in  front  of  wings  and  build 
a neat,  tapered  head  with  thread.  Whip 
finish  and  apply  head  cement  or  lacquer  to 
head. 


HOLD  folded  feather  on  top  of  hook,  firmly 
Spping  feather  and  hook.  Without  releas- 
i grip,  work  a loop  of  thread  over  feather, 
:ween  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  pull 
' tad  downward.  Take  two  more  similar 
<ps  around  feather  and  half-hitch.  Pull 
rig  upright  and  take  a couple  of  turns  of 
flsad  snug  in  front  of  base  of  wing.  With 
ilkin  point,  divide  fibres  equally  and  wind 
iiad  in  a figure  8 between  base  of  wings 
position.  Wings  are  lVi  times  the 
jth  of  shank. 


OR  hackles,  select  a pale  honey  dun  an 
irown  grizzly  with  good,  stiff  fibres.  Stri 
bby  base  fibres  from  stem.  The  combini 
of  these  two  hackles  gives  a sol 
•tied  effect,  imitating  legs  of  Stenonem 
ica. 
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CARP  AT  THUS  SWB,T 

By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


Probably  no  fish  inhabiting  Pennsylvania’s  lakes,  rivers, 
streams  is  the  recipient  of  more  contending  feelings  than 
the  big  brown  carp.  Ask  a trout  or  bass  fisherman  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  carp  and  you  will  hear  nothing 
but  scorn,  for  he  contends  that  the  carp  makes  the  water 
unfit  for  game  fish.  Ask  a bowfisherman  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  carp  and  you  will  hear  nothing  but  delight, 
for  the  carp  makes  an  excellent  target  for  his  arrows 
during  the  warm  months  of  spring  and  early  summer. 

Spring  marks  the  time  when  most  anglers  are  readying 
their  favorite  fly  or  spinning  outfits  for  the  approaching 
fishing  season.  However,  another  group  of  sportsmen  are 
readying  their  equipment  for  a different  form  of  fishing— 
Bowfishing.  Hunting  bows  are  removed  from  their  racks, 
fishing  arrows  and  points  are  checked  for  malfunctions, 
and  heavy  line  is  tested  to  see  if  it  can  withstand  the 
battle  of  a thirty-pound  carp. 

Bowfishing  can  begin  anytime  during  the  early  part 
of  April  in  the  state’s  shallow  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
carp  are  not  spawning  this  early,  so  one  has  to  move 
slowly  through  the  water,  searching  for  the  fish  lying 


BOB  BLEAKELY  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  demonstrates  the  tackle 
needed  for  bowfishing.  The  bow  reel  is  fastened  to  the  bow  with 
electrical  tape;  the  line  is  eighty  feet  in  length  and  tests  at  ninety 
pounds;  the  arrow  is  made  from  a solid  fiberglass  shaft.  When  the 
arrow  is  shot  the  line  flows  off  the  reel  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
spinning  reel.  The  carp  are  landed  by  wrapping  the  line  back  on 
the  bow  in  a clockwise  direction. 


among  the  lily  pads  and  other  underwater  obstructions. 

A canoe  is  the  best  craft  for  supplying  transportation 
through  the  swamps  where  the  room  for  mobility  is 
limited.  Two  archers  merely  team  up  and  take  turns 
handling  the  canoe  while  the  other  stands  in  the  front, 
ready  to  send  an  arrow  toward  any  carp  he  spots. 

Flat  bottom  boats  will  also  work  satisfactorily  if  one 
is  in  relatively  open  water  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  movement.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  more 
stable  than  a canoe,  so  one  is  less  likely  to  take  a dip 
in  the  cold  water  of  early  spring. 

By  the  first  of  May  the  carp  are  becoming  more  active 
since  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  rising  and  the  fish 
know  the  spawning  period  is  near  at  hand.  Now  the  fish 
are  moving  around  more  in  open  water  so  one  is  likely 
to  get  more  shooting  in  a day’s  outing  than  he  did  earlier 
in  the  year. 

As  for  myself,  I am  anxious  for  the  middle  of  May 
when  the  water  reaches  a temperature  between  55  and  60 
degrees.  Now  the  fish  begin  to  move  in  the  rivers  where 
they  can  only  be  hunted  when  they  are  spawning.  The 
carp  congregate  in  large  schools  and  come  into  the  grassy 
flats  and  shallow  backwater  areas  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
females  select  a place  close  to  shore  where  they  deposit 
their  eggs  and  the  males  follow  close  behind,  fertilizing 
them  as  they  settle  to  the  bottom. 

This  is  not  a quiet  affair,  but  a turbulent  time  when 
the  activity  can  be  seen  for  long  distances.  The  sharp 
eyed  bowfisherman  who  patrols  the  shoreline  can  detect 
the  action  from  long  distances  and  have  some  of  the 
most  fabulous  action  anyone  can  imagine. 

Most  of  my  carp  shooting  is  done  along  the  Allegheny 
River  and  French  Creek  in  Venango  County.  While  both 
these  bodies  of  water  provide  excellent  shooting,  they  are 
no  better  than  some  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  state. 
In  fact,  just  about  any  river  or  creek  that  has  a high 
population  of  carp  will  provide  excellent  shooting  if  you 
hit  the  right  days. 

Anytime  after  the  middle  of  May  I can  expect  to  have 
action  in  the  area  I hunt.  I have  seen  the  spawn  start 
as  early  as  the  second  week  of  May,  but  more  often  than 
not  it  is  closer  to  the  first  week  of  June.  There  is  no  set 
rule  for  the  exact  time,  and  I have  seen  it  be  as  much 
as  a week  apart  in  two  areas  that  were  only  two  miles 
from  one  another.  The  fish  that  spawned  first  came  from 
shallower  water  than  did  the  fish  that  spawned  in  the 
second  location.  This  is  what  leads  me  to  think  that 
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the  time  of  spawning  is  influenced  by  the  temperature 
of  the  water. 

If  I am  lucky,  I have  a week  or  more  of  action  along 
the  Allegheny  each  spring.  It  takes  a lot  of  work  to 
locate  the  carp  when  they  are  spawning,  but  the  action 
that  follows  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  first  day’s  action  I had  last  spring  came  in  a 
backwater  area  that  is  completely  separated  from  the 
main  river  channel  during  periods  of  low  water.  This 
area  is  approximately  300  yards  long,  50  to  75  yards  wide, 
and  loaded  with  carp. 

After  checking  this  area  every  day  for  thirteen  days, 
I finally  located  the  carp  spawning  on  a Saturday  morn- 
ing. I quickly  put  on  my  boots,  strung  my  bow,  placed 
a spare  bow  string  and  several  extra  fish  points  in  my 
pocket,  and  started  down  the  brushy  river  bank  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fish. 

When  I reached  the  river,  after  crawling  through  some 
thick  willows,  I spotted  a group  of  fish  spawning  thirty 
yards  from  me.  Halfway  between  the  carp  and  myself 
was  a rock  protruding  three  feet  above  the  water’s 
surface.  This  would  provide  an  excellent  vantage  spot, 
so  I crawled  upon  it  and  waited  for  the  fish  to  come 
within  range.  In  less  than  a minute  I saw  a large  brown 
object  swimming  broadside  about  a foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Instantly  I brought  the  bow  to  full  draw,  held  a 
foot  beneath  it  to  compensate  for  the  water’s  deflection 
of  light,  and  released  the  arrow. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I released  the  arrow,  I saw  the 
orange  nock  beating  back  and  forth  on  the  surface  indi- 
cating that  the  arrow  had  hit  home.  The  big  fish  then 
made  his  run  for  deep  water  and  nearly  took  me  with 
him.  For  an  instant  he  had  me  off  balance,  and  the  water 
that  had  been  splashed  on  the  rock  made  for  difficult 
footing.  Probably  I was  not  as  alarmed  about  getting 
myself  wet  as  I was  for  the  35mm  camera  I had  tucked 
underneath  my  camouflage  jacket.  I continued  to  hang 
on  and  within  a few  minutes  I had  the  fish  on  shore. 
A quick  stomp  on  its  head  with  the  heel  of  my  boot  put 
an  end  to  its  flopping  and  I removed  my  solid  glass  arrow 
from  its  body. 

In  the  next  two  hours  I landed  only  two  more  carp, 
and  then  the  fish  retreated  to  deep  water.  I knew  this 
was  not  the  best  day,  so  I planned  to  be  in  this  area  the 
next  morning. 

The  next  day  I left  the  house  before  daylight  and  was 
waiting  at  the  river’s  edge  when  the  first  sign  of  light 
broke  over  the  eastern  horizon.  As  soon  as  I could  see 
the  water  I spotted  several  V-shaped  wakes  that  indicated 
the  carp  were  on  the  move.  I had  positioned  myself 
along  a grassy  area  that  had  been  used  quite  a bit  the 
preceding  day. 

I soon  spotted  three  fish  coming  toward  me  and  I 
raised  the  bow  into  shooting  position.  This  slight  amount 
of  movement  warned  the  fish  of  my  presence  and  they 
shot  for  deep  water.  Out  of  instinct  I released  the  arrow, 
but  I knew  it  was  too  much  to  hope  for  a hit.  Instead 
of  the  line  going  limp  as  it  does  when  an  arrow  settles 
harmlessly  to  the  bottom,  the  line  cut  an  arc  in  the 
water  as  the  fish  tried  to  swim  in  a circle  to  escape.  I 


A FISH  SCALE  is  a mighty  handy  instrument  for  checking  the 
size  of  carp.  A female  loaded  with  eggs  will  often  weigh  five 
pounds  more  than  a male  of  the  same  length.  This  carp  weighed 
sixteen  pounds. 

landed  the  fish  and  then  thought  of  how  lucky  I was 
to  have  connected  on  a shot  like  this. 

By  the  time  I had  my  equipment  ready  to  shoot  again, 
more  carp  were  coming  my  way.  Twenty  yards  upstream 
six  or  eight  were  splashing  among  a group  of  lily  pads 
and  the  same  thing  was  occurring  downstream  in  two 
different  places.  I could  have  tried  to  stalk  these  fish, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  best  to  let  them 
come  to  me.  It  seems  they  can  always  detect  the  sound 
of  the  quietest  footsteps  before  I get  within  shooting 
distance. 

The  group  of  fish  that  had  been  upstream  was  now  only 

a few  yards  above  me  so  I felt  I had  better  take  my 

shot.  There  were  about  eight  fish  in  this  group  so  instead 
of  picking  out  a single  fish  as  I should  have  done,  I just 
shot  into  the  middle  of  the  group  when  they  seemed  to 
be  closest  together.  Trying  a foolish  trick  like  this  usually 
results  in  no  fish  at  all,  but  I was  more  fortunate  on  this 
occasion. 

The  arrow  began  to  wave  in  the  air,  so  I was  sure  I 

had  hit  a fish.  The  fish  tried  to  escape  by  rolling  on  the 

arrow,  but  the  solid  fiberglass  shaft  was  more  than  he 
could  break.  When  I had  him  retrieved  to  within  ten 
feet  of  shore  I noticed  that  a small  carp  of  about  fourteen 
inches  did  not  leave  with  the  other  fish.  As  I continued 
to  wrap  line  back  on  the  bow  reel,  the  small  carp  began 
to  come  toward  me  sideways.  Now  I realized  that  I had 
hit  two  carp  with  the  same  shot.  When  I got  both  fish 
on  shore  I saw  that  the  arrow  had  gone  completely 
through  the  smaller  fish,  and  then  into  the  larger  fish 
which  measured  29  inches.  This  was  something  I had 
never  done  before,  but  I often  thought  that  it  would  be 
possible. 

This  spring  I am  hoping  to  take  three  carp  with  a 
single  shot,  but  I realize  the  chances  of  this  are  exceed- 
ingly small.  However,  to  really  take  carp  at  their  best 
they  have  to  be  taken  with  bow  and  arrow,  even  if  it  is 
only  one  at  a time. 
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■ Each  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  noticeable  that 
the  population  of  muskellunge  is  increasing  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  Up  until  last  year  or  so  it  was 
almost  unheard  of  for  a fisherman  to  catch  a musky 
through  the  ice  or  from  the  streams  when  they  were  partly 
ice  covered.  During  the  winter  months  it  was  a weekly 
occurrence  to  receive  a call  or  talk  to  someone  who  had 
taken  a nice  musky  while  winter  fishing.  Walleye  fishing 
also  was  good  over  all  the  region— Regional  Supervisor 
S.  CARLYLE  SHELDON. 

ffi  Most  frogs  come  out  in  the  spring  to  croak  but  one 
found  by  Wilmer  Peoples,  land  manager  for  the  Game 
Commission,  got  confused.  On  one  warm  sunny  day 
recently,  this  frog  must  have  figured  it  was  spring  and 
came  out  on  the  ice.  That  night  the  temperature  dropped 
to  zero  and  the  next  day  Peoples  found  the  frog  frozen 
solid,  sitting  out  on  the  ice.— District  Warden  JOSEPH  BARTLEY 

(Pike). 

■ An  angler  fishing  Hills  Creek  Lake  told  me  he  and  his 
son  were  ice  fishing  the  lake  over  a previous  weekend. 
While  the  boy  was  jigging  for  perch,  there  was  a sudden 
commotion  and  then  a muskrat  stuck  its  head  up  through 
the  hole,  eyed  the  boy  and  then  disappeared  again  under 
the  ice.— District  Warden  RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga). 

H A new  tip  for  early  fishermen  in  the  Delaware  River 
was  revealed  by  Guy  Weidner  and  Harvey  Schloyer,  both 
of  Hellertown,  Pa.  The  two  started  fishing  the  river  at 
Foul  Rift,  caught  a few  suckers  using  small  red  worms 
called  cider  pulp  worms.  They  had  a few  grub  worms 
(tree  stump  worms)  and  started  to  use  them.  They  got 
hit  after  hit  on  the  grubs  but  ran  out  of  them.  A search 
made  for  more  in  the  woodlots  and  two  bags  of  big 
suckers  in  the  16-20-inch  class  resulted.  Sucker  fishermen 
should  carry  along  a supply  of  nice  big  wood  grubs  for 
plenty  of  sucker  action.— District  Warden  MILES  D.  WITT  (Bucks 
and  Northampton). 

■ At  the  recent  sports  show  held  at  Kingston  our  Fish 
Commission  display  was  situated  directly  in  front  of  a 
live  trout  fishing  tank.  The  band  struck  up  the  music 
indicating  the  stage  show  was  about  to  begin.  Warden 
Shabbick  (Wyoming)  directed  my  attention  to  a patron 
intent  on  catching  one  of  the  trout  in  the  pool.  As  the 
show  announcer  proclaimed  . . . “Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
. . . our  National  Anthem,”  . . . the  fisherman  shifted 
his  rod  to  his  left  hand,  grasped  his  hat  with  his  right 
and  held  it  over  his  heart,  his  gaze  never  leaving  the 
trout  pool  throughout  the  familiar  strain!— District  Warden 
JAMES  F.  YODER  (Luzerne). 


S3  Since  being  assigned  to  my  district,  I have  been  greatly 
impressed  by  the  enthusiastic  attitude  of  license  issuing 
agents  I have  contacted  in  regard  to  our  new  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  distribution  plan.  They  think  it’s  a top- 
notch  publication  that  no  fisherman  should  be  without. 
I’ve  also  been  impressed  by  the  very  friendly  reception 
given  me  as  the  Fish  Commission’s  representative  in  this 
area.— District  Warden  ROBERT  J.  perry  (Columbia,  Montour 
and  Northumberland ) . 

SI  Last  season  on  a nice  winter  day  I saw  four  men  on 
the  ice  at  Belmont  Lake  in  Upper  Wayne  County.  They 
had  a large  folding  picnic  table,  four  folding  chairs  and 
a large  charcoal  burner  with  grill.  I went  out  to  check 
them  and  noted  enough  food  and  spirits  to  feed  an  army 
but  nobody  fishing.  They  had  driven  40  miles  just  to 
have  a picnic  out  on  the  ice!— District  Warden  HARLAND  F. 
REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

t!  While  at  the  Sharon  Boat  and  Sports  Show  I was  sur- 
prised to  note  the  few  anglers  aware  of  the  fine  walleye 
and  panfish  fishing  at  Conneaut  Lake.  Early  spring  is  a 
good  time  at  the  lake  for  fine  catches.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  a boat  launching  area  there  for 
boat  fishermen.— District  Warden  THOMAS  L.  CLARK  (Crawford). 

Si  While  checking  ice  fishermen  last  season  a man  told 
me  of  opening  the  door  of  another  fisherman’s  ice  shanty 
and  was  surprised  when  the  man  inside  almost  fell  out 
on  the  ice.  It  appears  he  was  using  a gasoline  stove  in 
the  shanty  which  was  not  vented.  The  man  inside  was 
nearly  asphyxiated.  This  is  a warning  in  the  future  to 
ice  anglers  to  vent  their  ice  shanties.— District  Warden 
KENNETH  G.  COREY  (Warren). 

IS  Paul  Sunday,  Carlisle,  knocked  on  my  door  one  Sunday 
evening,  displaying  a 36-inch,  13-pound  muskellunge  his 
friend  Richard  Walter  of  Carlisle  caught  at  York  Haven 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  These  gentlemen  had  caught 
a total  of  five  muskies  that  day,  all  but  two  of  legal  size. 

In  addition,  these  anglers  caught  nice  walleye.  Mr. 
Sunday  declared  if  fishing  licenses  were  $25  he  would 
buy  one  for  this  type  of  fishing,  praised  the  Fish  Com-  j 
mission  for  the  good  work  it  is  doing.— District  Warden 
PERRY  HEATH  (Cumberland  and  Perry). 

■ Emerson  Foster,  Apollo,  caught  two  nice  muskies 
measuring  35  and  36  inches  on  the  Allegheny  River  near 
Trunkeyville  during  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Nice 
walleye  catches  were  also  reported  from  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Tionesta. — District  Warden  NORMAN  L.  blum  (Forest 
and  Clarion). 
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ROBERT  M.  BETTS  PASSES  SUDDENLY 

Robert  M.  Betts  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home,  69 
Linda  Avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  13,  1965. 

Warden  Betts  came  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission March  16,  1950,  as  the  fish  warden  for  Lawrence 
and  Mercer  counties.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Warren 
county  and  later  to  Lancaster  county  where  he  served 
until  his  death. 

Prior  to  becoming  a fish  warden  he  had  served  as  a 
Pennsylvania  State  Policeman  from  1946  to  1950. 

Bob  was  of  an  ardent  temperament,  quick  and  impul- 
sive, and  ever  ready  to  resent  an  insult,  but  was  generous 
and  forgiving.  He  carried  out  his  official  duties  without 
fear  or  favor.  His  honor  was  never  for  sale  at  any  price. 
These  characteristics  pointed  him  out  as  an  excellent  law 
enforcement  officer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  extends  sympathy 
to  his  wife  Caroline  and  his  two  brothers. 


RETIRED  WARDEN  DEAN  R.  DAVIS  DIES 

Dean  R.  Davis,  retired  fish  warden,  died  suddenly 
March  19,  1965  at  his  winter  home  in  Leesburg,  Florida. 

Mr.  Davis  started  working  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  as  the  Jefferson  county  fish  warden  October 
1,  1936.  He  retired  December  28,  1962.  He  was  a barber 
before  coming  with  our  Commission. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Marion  Watts, 
and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Miles  Harten,  and  two  grandsons. 

Dean  Davis  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  a dedicated  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. His  ability  to  get  along  well  with  all  sportsmen 
was  emblematic  of  his  pleasant  personality.  At  his  retire- 
ment dinner  he  said,  “The  Fish  Commission  has  been 
very  good  to  me  over  the  years  and  I am  most  grateful. 
They  owe  me  nothing  and  I shall  always  have  the  highest 
regard  for  them.” 

The  Fish  Commission  extends  its  sympathy  to  his 
survivors. 


PETE  MURRAY  PASSES 

PETER  “PETE”  MURRAY,  well  known  sportsman  and 
conservationist,  who  resided  at  78  Church  Street,  Beaver 
Meadows,  Pa.,  died  April  14,  1965. 

Mr.  Murray  served  as  president  of  the  Carbon  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  20  years  and  at  the 
time  of  his  passing,  was  president  of  the  Northeast  Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
and  a state  director  of  the  organization. 

Despite  a grevious  heart  ailment,  he  was  always  on 
hand  to  scrap  and  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  state  meetings 
and  sportsmen  from  all  over  the  state  admired  his  tenacity 
in  the  promotion  of  conservation. 

His  main  hobby  was  showing  his  beautiful  setters  at 
the  top  dog  shows  in  the  East. 
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AWARD  WINNERS  in  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association, 
Inc.  27th  Annual  Big  Fish  Contest.  First  row,  seated,  left  to  right — 
Donald  Baumbach,  Daniel  Stahl,  John  Bistline,  Contest  Chairman, 
Douglas  Miller,  Edward  Kinter  and  Geary  Wright.  Second  row  (l-r) — 
Gordon  Trembley,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Joseph  C.  Chambers,  Thomas  E.  Grubic,  George  E. 
Pressley,  David  E.  Nye,  Robert  Miller,  Ben  Brubaker  and  George  W. 
Angeli.  Third  row  (l-r) — Robert  Chapman,  Anthony  B.  Fanus,  John 
Shaeffer,  Wilson  Miller,  Richard  Eshenour,  and  John  M.  Minnich. 
Port  of  entry  for  catches  in  the  contest  was  Shenk  & Tittle,  Harrisburg. 

NORTH  PARK  LAKE  FISHING  DERBY 
SET  FOR  MAY  22-23 

Thousands  of  anglers  will  compete  for  fun  and  prizes 
in  the  WIIC  Family  Fishing  Derby  to  be  held  May  22 
and  23  at  North  Park  Lake,  Allegheny  County.  The  annual 
event,  which  in  past  years  has  attracted  crowds  exceeding 
35,000,  is  sponsored  by  television  station  WIIC,  Channel 
11,  in  cooperation  with  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League. 

To  assure  a plentiful  supply  of  fish,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion will  supplement  its  pre-season  stockings  with  weekly 
releases  of  trout  from  April  19  through  May  21.  The 
May  21  trout  stocking  will  include  eleven  tagged  fish; 
lucky  anglers  catching  tagged  trout  will  receive  spinning 
reels. 

Prizes  valued  at  over  $2,500  will  be  awarded  for  the 
largest  fish  caught.  They  include  a trailer,  fishing  and 
camping  equipment,  bicycles  and  cameras.  The  contest 
is  open  to  the  public  with  no  registration  required.  The 
hours  are  from  2 to  7 p.m.  daily  (D.S.T.) 

Red  Donley,  sports  director  of  WIIC,  and  Frank  J. 
Shean,  first  vice  president,  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League,  are  chairmen  of  the  contest.  Judges  are  Roger 
Latham,  outdoor  editor,  The  Pittsburgh  Press;  Jimmy 
Jordan,  outdoor  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Bill  Walsh, 
conservation  director,  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Company; 
William  E.  Guckert,  executive  secretary,  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  League,  and  Fish  Warden  Stanley  Paulako- 
vich,  Oakmont. 
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* NOTICE  * 

Additional  places  where  both  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be 
purchased 


Susquehanna  County— Hall’s  Sporting  Center 
New  Milford,  Pennsylvania 

York  County— Harry  Haines 
Lincoln  Highway  Garage 
York,  Pa. 

Warren  County— Erich’s  Rod  Repair  Shop 
Irvine,  Pa. 

Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods 
295  Main  St.,  Brookville,  Pa. 


FREE  COLOR 
CHART 

COMMON  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 

TO  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

ft? 


Jlp  - O-Jhs  - Tyiotdh 

By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


CARRY  A SPARE  SPOOL 

Most  fly  reels  are  made  so  that  the  spools  are  readily 
interchangeable  while  on  the  stream  without  resorting  to 
a tool  kit.  This  means  that  two  fly  lines  can  be  carried 
while  fly  fishing— one  on  the  reel  and  one  on  the  spare 
spool.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  carry  an  extra  reel 
and  avoids  the  tangles  of  carrying  an  extra  line  loose  in 
a pocket.  What  lines  are  carried  will  depend  upon  the  I 
fisherman  and  the  fishing  conditions.  The  dry  fly  angler 
might  want  two  identical  floating  lines  so  as  to  have 
a fresh  line  when  the  evening  rise  begins.  The  fly  fisher- 
man on  big  water  would  want  to  have  a floater  on  the 
reel  and  a dacron  sinking  line  on  the  spool  in  his  pocket. 
Or  vice  versa.  Some  anglers  might  want  a level  line  for 
drifting  worms  or  salmon  eggs  and  a double  tapered  line 
for  the  more  delicate  presentation  that  flies  require. 
Whatever  your  needs,  a second  line  on  a spare  spool 
will  give  you  the  assurance  of  having  the  right  line  for 
the  job  required,  lessening  those  frustrating  angling 
moments  and  adding  to  your  angling  pleasure. 


Clip  Coupon  Below 


Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 


1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  


Town  Zip  Code  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to-PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 


IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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Keep  'Cm 


May  is  the  month  most  flv  fishermen  have  been  waiting 
for,  and  if  you’ve  never  tried  catching  trout  on  a drv  fly 
this  is  your  golden  opportunity. 

One  of  the  angler’s  toughest  problems  is  keeping  the 
fly  afloat,  especially  in  fast,  rough  water.  Fortunately, 
there  are  several  things  you  can  do  to  make  this  easier. 

Let’s  begin  with  the  line,  because  a fly  line  that  sinks 
will  drag  the  best  floating  fly  beneath  the  surface,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  picked  up  for  another  cast.  Always  use 
a so-called  permanently  floating  line  and  dress  it  lightly 
before  each  use,  even  though  the  manufacturer  claims 
it  will  float  forever  without  dressing.  Wipe  off  the  excess 
to  avoid  picking  up  dirt  and  grit. 

Buy  only  the  best  flies,  and  use  only  first  rate  materials 
when  tying  your  own.  They  must  have  stiff,  springy 
hackles  and  tails.  Nothing  will  sink  a fly  quicker  than 
soft,  webby  hackle  that  soaks  up  the  water.  Dry  flies 
should  be  tied  on  light  wire  hooks. 

Some  fly  patterns  are  naturally  better  floaters  than 
others.  The  Bi-visibles  are  excellent,  for  they  consist  en- 
tirely of  hackle  wound  the  full  length  of  the  hook  shank. 
A few  turns  of  contrasting  white  hackle  at  the  head  give 
them  their  name. 

The  Irresistible’s  spun  and  clipped  deer  hair  body 
makes  it  float  like  a cork.  The  tail  and  wings  (if  any) 
are  brown  deer  hair  Some  tiers  use  blue  dun  hackle, 
others  use  grizzly. 

The  Spent-wing  Adams  is  another  good  floater.  Its 
grizzly  hackle-tip  wings  spread  out  flat  on  the  water  to 
give  it  added  support.  The  tail  and  hackle  are  mixed 
grizzly  and  red,  while  the  body  is  gray  fur  or  wool. 


Floating 

These  three  flies  are  not  only  buoyant— they  are  also 
excellent  fish  getters.  You  would  do  well  to  buy  or  tie  a 
few  for  fishing  the  riffles. 

Flies  should  be  dressed  with  a good  floatant  before 
using.  Ordinary  dry  fly  dressing  is  fine  for  most  condi- 
tions, but  for  really  rough  water  I rub  a small  amount 
of  line  dressing  into  the  hackles  and  tail.  This  heavier 
preparation  really  keeps  out  the  water. 

After  catching  a fish  you’ll  notice  that  your  fly  sinks 
more  quickly  than  before.  This  is  due  both  to  having 
been  thoroughly  soaked  and  to  the  slime  from  the  fish’s 
mouth.  If  you  don’t  want  to  change  to  a fresh  fly  care- 
fully wash  the  soggy  one  in  the  stream  to  remove  the 
slime,  then  press  it  repeatedly  between  wads  of  facial 
tissue  until  dry.  (I  never  go  fly  fishing  without  a supply 
of  this  handy  stuff.)  Whip  the  fly  back  and  forth  to  fluff 
out  the  hackles,  then  apply  dressing.  You’ll  find  it  floats 
as  well  as  before. 

BAIT  AT  YOUR  FEET 

If  nothing  else  works,  perhaps  a caddis  worm  will 
tempt  a trout  into  biting.  These  small  creatures,  the 
larvae  of  the  moth-like  caddis-fly,  live  in  a variety  of 
underwater  “houses”  they  build  themselves.  One  type  is 
made  of  small  sticks  fastened  to  the  underside  of  stones; 
another  is  a case  of  parallel  twigs  lying  on  the  stream 
bottom.  Some  are  tube-like  cases  of  grains  of  sand  or 
fine  gravel,  others  are  made  of  leaf  sections  or  carefully 
cut  plant  stems. 

In  most  trout  streams  they  are  not  hard  to  find.  Care- 
fully pull  the  case  apart  and  extract  the  inhabitant,  im- 
paling him  on  a fine  wire  hook.  As  with  all  live  bait, 
use  it  only  when  artificials  won’t  do  the  job,  and  don’t 
collect  more  than  you  need.  To  destroy  them  needlessly 
is  to  deprive  the  trout  of  their  natural  food. 
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MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES:  RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length  Species  of  Minimum  Length  Specie s of  Minimum  Length 
Fish  in  Inches  Fish  in  Inches  Fish  in  Inches 


American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36 

in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27 

in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  in. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rock  Bass 

11 

in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Sheepshead 

25 

in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmoufh  Bass 

20 

in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30 

in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 
Muskellunge 

23  in. 
45  in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14 

in. 

i 

APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 


The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 

Name  (please  print)  


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


City State- 

Length  Weight  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught • 

Date  Caught  Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  


Address  

Species  

Type  of  Tackle 


County 


At 


Pe 


nns 


ma 


It  f ~P  t 


9f-r 


JJNE  1965 


FISHING— BOATING— CAMPING 
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GO  FISHIN'! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 
DIRECTORY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Robert  J.  Bielo 
Executive  Director 

Gordon  Trembley 
Assistant  Executive  Director 

Edward  R.  Tharp 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Watercraft  Safety  Division 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Assistant  to  Executive  Director 

Paul  F.  O’Brien 
Administrative  Officer 

John  M.  Smith 
Comptroller 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

William  W.  Scranton,  Governor 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Raymond  M.  Williams,  President East  Bangor 

Robert  M.  Rankin,  Vice  President Galeton 


JUNE,  1965 


VOL.  34,  NO.  6 


Gerard  J.  Adams  - — —..—Hawley 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield  — Confluence 
Wallace  C.  Dean Meadville 


Howard  R.  Heiny 


John  W.  Grenoble  - - — Carlisle 

Douglas  McWilliams  Elysburg 

R.  Stanley  Smith Waynesburg 

- — Williamsport 


DIVISIONS 

Research  and  Fish  Management 
Keen  Buss  Chief 

Propagation  and  Distribution 
Howard  L.  Fox  — — Superintendent 


Real  Estate 

Glen  Spencer - Chief 

Engineering 

Edward  Miller  Chief 

Law  Enforcement 

William  W.  Britton Chief 

Pathologist 

Arthur  Bradford  — — Chief 
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REGION  ONE 


S.  Carlyle  Sheldon  Warden  Supervisor 

Tionesta  16353  Phone:  814-755-3567 


REGION  TWO 

Minter  C.  Jones  Warden  Supervisor 

R.  D.  2,  Somerset,  Pa Phone:  814-445-4913 


GEORGE  W.  FORREST,  Editor 


CimimJtA 

2 AT  LAST-A  PACIFIC  SALMON  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  FISHER- 
MEN—Keen  Buss— Chief,  Research  and  Fish  Management  Division— Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission 

6 SPORTSMEN’S  HAVENS-PENNSYL VANIA  RESERVOIRS  AND 
CAMPING— Del  and  Lois  Kerr 

10  BEATING  THE  MUDDY  WATER  HEX-Chauncy  K.  Lively 
12  PART  II— TEN  TIPS  FOR  TROUBLE-FREE  SPINNING-Joseph  D. 
Bates,  Jr. 

14  TROUT  SEASON  SCENES-1965 

16  BROOKVILLE’S  NORTH  FORK  HAVEN-A  NEW  FISH-FOR-FUN 
PROJECT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Carl  Simpson  photographs 

18  THERE  AIN’T  NO  SUCH  ANIMAL— Albert  G.  Shimmel 

19  BAIT  FISHING  AT  NIGHT  PAYS  OFF-George  R.  Stahl 

20  BOATING  WITH  ROBERT  G.  MILLER 
22  NOTES  FROM  THE  STREAMS 

24  FIRST  FISHING  TRIP-Lori  Horne 

26  PRACTICE  TARGET  FOR  PLUG  CASTING-Hi  Sibley 

28  TIP-O’-THE-MONTH-C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

29  SCHOOL’S  OUT-Ned  Smith 

Cover  Art— By  Owen  Penfield  Fox 


REGION  THREE 

Clair  Fleeger  Warden  Supervisor 

351  Terrace  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa., 

Phone:  717-253-3724 


REGION  FOUR 


Harold  Corbin  

R-  D.  2,  Annville,  Pa. 
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At  Last— ^4  PACIFIC  SALM< 


Ever  since  the  first  western  pioneers  returned  and  re- 
lated their  fabulous  tales  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  every 
fisherman  dreamed  of  catching  these  fish  — preferably 
in  his  own  backyard.  Quite  a dream,  but  it  appeared 
that  these  dreams  would  be  partially  answered  when 
the  first  transcontinental  railroad  was  completed.  At 
last  there  was  a method  of  transporting  the  developing 
eggs  to  the  East.  The  pressure  was  on.  In  1875  and  in 
succeeding  years,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and 
states  obtained  the  salmon  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
hatched  them,  and  planted  the  fry.  These  fish  were 
planted  from  the  inland  lakes  of  Minnesota  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  into  the  eastern  rivers  from  the  Dela- 
ware north  to  Canada.  After  each  stocking  there  were 
high  hopes  and  optimistic  reports.  The  experiment 
couldn’t  fail,  they  said— but  it  did. 

What  went  wrong?  Over  the  course  of  time  all  five 
species  of  salmon  had  been  planted.  Conditions  seemed 
ideal,  but  the  salmon  didn’t  take.  For  reasons  that 
couldn’t  be  explained  each  planting  failed.  It  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  and  the  interest  waned.  Eventually,  except 
for  a few  sporadic  plantings,  the  project  was  dropped. 

In  the  early  1940’s  fishery  biology  began  to  expand. 
The  biologists  began  to  look  for  means  to  improve  the 
fishing  in  their  states,  particularly  methods  to  improve 
trout  fishing  without  the  use  of  expensive  hatchery  proce- 
dures. From  out  of  the  west  a glimmer  of  hope  was 
born— the  Pacific  salmon  again,  the  red  or  sockeye  salmon; 
only  this  time  it  was  a little  known  subspecies. 

The  sea-run  sockeye  had  one  peculiar  characteristic  not 
attributed  to  the  other  salmon.  They  ascended  only 
streams  to  spawn  which  had  lakes  at  their  headwaters. 
Over  eons  of  time  there  developed  in  these  lakes  a land- 
locked form  of  the  sockeye  salmon.  Fish  which  hatched, 
grew,  and  reproduced  in  fresh  water  without  ever  enter- 
ing the  sea.  These  were  the  kokanee  of  the  west  coast 
lakes.  The  kokanee  had  as  many  common  names  as  it 
had  localities;  some  of  the  more  colorful  names  were: 
little  redfish,  kickaninny,  yank,  walla,  and  silver  salmon. 
The  Indians  called  them  “Kokos.”  In  Japan,  where  they 
are  native  in  two  lakes,  they  are  called  “Benimasa”  or 
Himemasu,”  ( Hime , lovely  girl;  and  masu,  salmon  or 
trout). 

In  North  America  they  were  native  to  lakes  in  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  northward  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  region  of  Alaska.  If  they  lived  and  thrived 
in  fresh  water  lakes  in  this  range,  why  not  in  other  inland 
lakes?  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  Idaho  gave  a clue  as  to  how 


these  salmon  might  react  to  an  extension  of  their  range. 
Originally,  they  had  been  introduced  into  Flathead  Lake 
in  Montana  and  had  migrated  downstream  to  Lake  Pend 
Oreille.  Upstream  migration  from  the  sea  was  blocked 
by  falls.  Although  Lake  Pend  Oreille  is  noted  for  the 
world’s  record  rainbow  trout,  these  trout  make  up  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  catch.  Over  94  percent  of  the  fish 
taken  in  this  lake  with  150  miles  of  shoreline  were 
kokanee.  The  catch  amounted  to  an  average  of  a million 
fish  a year.  Since  1941,  Idaho  permitted  commercial  fish- 
ing, limit  of  200  per  day,  and  a sport  fishing  limit  of  50  a 
day.  In  fact,  this  fishing  was  so  good  that  it  affected  the 
economy  and  recreational  interests  of  a large  portion  of 
the  population  of  northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  fish  for  other  inland  waters, 
but  the  fisheries  men  were  suspicious.  Only  too  well  they 
remembered  the  disastrous  results  with  carp.  The  carp, 
too,  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  everyone’s  prayers.  The 
final  results  are  well  known.  It  was  obvious  that  caution 
need  be  exercised. 

First,  the  life  history  of  these  salmon  required  study. 
As  late  as  1925  America’s  top  ichthyologist,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  was  not  certain  whether  these  fish  were  land- 
locked or  came  up  from  the  sea.  In  later  years,  Canadian 
biologists  studied  the  origin  of  the  kokanee  and  decided 
that,  indeed,  they  were  separate  populations.  They  dif- 
fered from  the  sea-run  sockeye  in  that  over  the  course  of 
time  they  developed  greater  resistance  to  lake  parasites; 
at  spawning  time  they  developed  more  intense  color  and 
skin  modifications  and  advanced  their  time  of  spawning 
by  about  two  months.  Most  important  of  all,  these  fish 
suppressed  their  inherent  desire  to  run  to  the  sea.  At 
last  it  was  settled.  The  kokanee  were  definitely  a sub- 
species with  distinct  adaptations  for  fresh  water. 

That  many  other  answers  concerning  the  life  history  of 
the  kokanee  were  required  was  obvious.  First,  the  spawn- 
ing requirement  had  to  be  investigated.  There  was  no 
sense  in  stocking  them  if  they  wouldn’t  or  couldn’t  spawn. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  kokanee  were  versatile.  They  would 
spawn  in  lakes,  reservoirs,  or  streams;  and  their  spawning 
habits  in  streams  were  similar  to  trout.  Fishermen  that 
have  seen  trout  spawn  in  streams  in  the  fall  know  that 
the  males  are  brightly  adorned  in  nuptial  colors.  This 
nuptial  coloration  seems  to  be  carried  to  extremes  in  the 
kokanee.  The  male’s  and  female’s  bodies  are  solid  red 
while  the  heads  are  green.  The  brilliant  red  coloration 
led  to  complications  in  one  eastern  state.  An  angler  was 
fishing  late  one  night  for  trout.  Unknown  to  him,  the 
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UPPER  WOODS  LAKE,  Wayne  County,  the  home  of  Pennsylvania's  Pacific  salmon 


water  he  was  angling  in  had  been  planted  with  kokanee, 
a species  he  didn’t  even  know  existed.  Stumbling  along 
the  shore  in  the  yellow  rays  of  a lantern,  he  came  upon 
an  about-to-die  spawning  male  kokanee.  The  sight  before 
him  couldn’t  have  been  more  shocking  if  he  had  en- 
countered a mermaid— the  upper  half  being  his  wife. 
Harvard  red  body,  green  head,  and  an  overshot  lower 
jaw  on  what  he  thought  was  a trout  sent  him  scurrying  to 
the  nearest  telephone.  An  excited  conversation  with  the 
nearest  biologist  followed.  “No,  he  hadn’t  found  a new 
disease  that  was  about  to  wipe  out  the  trout.  No,  he 
didn’t  need  to  take  the  pledge.  A new-fangled  fish  called 
the  kokanee.  . . . What?  The  kokanee  had  been 
planted  for  his  enjoyment.” 

The  biologist  standing  in  the  cold  fall  air  and  studying 
the  spawning  habits  of  the  kokanee  did  not  always  find 
the  situation  humorous,  but  they  did  find  it  interesting. 


A brightly  colored  male  and  female  move  into  the  gravel 
riffies.  As  to  be  expected,  and  any  housewife  would  tell 
you,  the  female  did  all  the  work  of  digging  the  nest  or 
redd.  In  the  meantime,  the  male  was  jealously  chasing 
intruders.  After  the  nest  was  ready,  the  female  would 
deposit  her  eggs,  which  were  immediately  fertilized  by 
her  mate.  The  female  deposited  eggs  in  more  than  one 
redd;  and  as  she  moved  upstream  and  constructed  more 
redds,  the  lower  redds  were  buried  with  gravel  loosened 
above.  When  the  spawning  was  completed  the  male  and 
female,  like  other  Pacific  salmon,  died. 

In  lakes,  the  spawners  went  through  the  same  antics; 
but  not  having  any  riffles  to  spawn  on,  they  spawned  on 
gravelly  shoals,  preferably  where  there  was  spring  seep- 
age. One  peculiar  habit  was  noted  in  a lake  in  Montana. 
Like  other  Pacific  salmon,  they  had  the  homing  instinct. 
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FRESH  CAUGHT  KOKANEE  should  be  cleaned  promptly.  Slight  smoking  or  kippering 
offers  fish  flavor  second  to  none. 


When  they  were  planted  in  one  bay,  they  returned  to  the 
same  bay  to  spawn  even  if  there  was  a similar  bay  next 
to  it.  Their  land-locked  traits  did  not  affect  their  ability 
to  home. 

Kokanee  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  fluctuating 
water  levels  of  reservoirs.  They  will  spawn  in  areas  where 
there  is  spring  seepage,  and  the  incubating  eggs  will  often 
remain  visible  in  the  seepage  even  though  the  lake  level 
may  fall  below  it. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  living  things,  life  didn’t  end  with 
the  death  of  the  brood  fish  but  began.  The  thousand  or 
so  eggs  buried  in  the  gravel  began  to  incubate;  and  in  50 
to  100  days,  depending  on  the  temperature,  they  hatched. 
When  the  egg  sac  was  entirely  utilized  for  food,  the 
young  fry  wriggled  to  the  surface  and  began  to  swim  and 
feed.  Their  food  consisted  of  minute,  suspended  animal 
life.  One  of  their  favorite  foods  was  the  water  fleas,  little 
crustaceans  which  reached  tremendous  abundance  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  This  was  a desirable  charac- 
teristic for  the  biologist.  Feeding  on  the  basic  food  chain 
shortened  the  food  chain  and  made  it  possible  to  grow 
more  fish  in  a given  body  of  water. 

The  growth  was  not  always  what  was  hoped  for.  They 
grew  very  slowly,  and  a few  were  caught  by  hook-and- 
line  before  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  maximum 
growth  in  some  lakes  was  as  little  as  10  to  12  inches;  in 
other  bodies  of  water  they  reached  21  inches  and  three 
pounds.  In  eastern  waters  where  trout  fishing  is  at  a pre- 
mium, it  mattered  little  that  they  didn’t  obtain  the  size 
of  the  sea-run  brethren.  Besides,  they  were  a fine  game 
fish,  high  in  numbers  when  established,  and  requiring 
few  regulations.  Above  all,  they  rated  as  one  of  the  finest 


eating  fish,  storing  fats  and  oils  and  providing  a flavor 
that  some  connoisseurs  claimed  was  the  best. 

Another  hurdle  crossed,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  where 
they  would  live  and  thrive.  They  were  adaptable  to 
many  types  of  habitat  providing  the  water  was  cool  and 
there  was  plenty  of  oxygen.  In  Washington  they  lived  in 
a bog  lake  only  21  acres  in  size.  They  thrived  in  the 
large  and  deep  Lake  Pend  Oreille  and  in  the  fluctuating 
water  supplies  of  large  reservoirs  in  California.  In  Salt 
Spring  Reservoir  in  California  67,000  fingerlings  less  than 
two  inches  long  were  stocked.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year  over  3,000  of  these  same  fish  were  caught  in  seines. 
Although  all  of  the  fish  present  were  not  taken  in  seines, 
this  still  represented  a survival  of  4.5  per  cent,  an  excep- 
tionally high  percentage  when  compared  to  the  fingerling 
survival  of  other  fishes.  The  desirable  attributes  began 
to  add  up,  but  the  final  proof  of  the  fish  is  in  the  fishing. 

Kokanee  are  generally  regarded  as  difficult  to  harvest 
on  hook-and-line.  One  of  the  problems  of  Conservation 
Departments  is  to  teach  the  anglers  the  methods  to  har- 
vest these  fish.  In  an  eastern  state  the  Conservation  De- 
partment found,  by  netting  operations,  a good  population 
of  kokanee.  A check  of  the  fishermen  revealed  that  they 
weren’t  being  harvested.  A closer  check  showed  a few 
fishermen  harvesting  these  fish  in  numbers,  but  were  keep- 
ing the  method  to  themselves.  It  was  a couple  of  years 
before  the  reluctant  fishermen  revealed  their  secrets. 

These  land-locked  salmon  can  be  caught  by  trolling, 
still  fishing,  and  fly  casting.  Trolling  rigs  usually  consist 
of  a metal  wobbler  or  flasher  with  red  beads  followed  by 
a small  hook  with  a worm  trailing.  The  line  fishermen 
prefer  worms,  salmon  eggs,  maggots,  and  corn.  Kokanee 
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KOKANEE  DIE  AFTER  SPAWNING.  This  dying  male  is  literally 
degenerating 


constantly  jump  on  the  surface  in  cool  weather  and  are 
sometimes  taken  on  small  artificial  flies.  These  little  redfish 
are  vigorous  fighters;  and  because  of  their  soft,  tender 
mouths,  limber  rods  and  easy  pressures  are  recommended. 
They  travel  in  schools  which  move  into  the  cooler,  deeper 
water  in  summer.  Because  of  the  fats  and  oils  they  con- 
tain, light  smoking  or  kippering  convert  the  kokanee  into 
the  finest  of  smoked  fish.  These  same  fats  and  oils  tend 
to  cause  quick  spoilage.  Therefore  the  fish  should  be 
cleaned  and  preserved  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  you  want  to  fish  for  these  land-locked  Pacific  salmon, 
they  may  be  in  your  backyard  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
New  York  State  is  considered  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
kokanee  planting  in  the  east.  In  1950,  nineteen  lakes 
were  stocked  with  these  red  salmon.  By  1958,  seven  of 
the  plantings  were  considered  successful.  Lakes  with 
kokanee  are:  Oqwaga,  Broom  county;  Lay  Pond  and 
Lake  Clear,  Franklin  county;  Green  Lake,  Onondaga 
county;  Lake  Luzerne,  Warren  county;  and  Crystal  Lake 
in  Pensselaw  county. 

Other  states  in  the  east  which  are  experimenting  with 
kokanee  are:  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 

vania, and  West  Virginia.  Within  a few  years  kokanee 
fishing  should  be  available  in  limited  quantity  in  most  of 
these  states.  North  Dakota  is  another  state  which  has 
recently  introduced  kokanee  experimentally  in  some  lakes. 

Colorado  has  kokanee  fishing  in  Lake  Granby  and 
Shagway  Reservoir.  Wyoming  has  one  lake  that  shows 
signs  of  being  a good  producer.  It  is  planned  to  spawn 
these  fish  and  introduce  them  into  other  lakes. 

Kokanee  have  been  planted  in  the  larger  lakes  and 
reservoirs  in  Montana,  Idaho,  California,  and  Lake  Tahoe 


on  the  Nevada-California  border.  Nevada  has  introduced 
kokanee  in  Pyramid  Lake  and  Lake  Walker. 

In  Oregon  the  kokanee  were  indigenous  in  three  lakes, 
but  in  recent  years  have  been  distributed  to  other  lakes 
in  the  central  and  northeast  regions.  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  have  many  lakes  which  provide  excellent 
fishing  for  these  salmon.  If  you  want  to  fish  alone,  try 
Alaska.  Kokanee  are  considered  an  insignificant  sport 
fishery  in  our  49th  state,  and  few  will  be  competing 
with  you. 

Oh  yes,  if  you  should  travel  to  Japan,  try  their  kokanee 
fishing.  They  have  been  spread  from  the  original  two 
lakes  into  some  twenty  other  lakes.  They  like  their  land- 
locked salmon  fishing  in  Japan,  so  prepare  for  competition. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  anglers  who  discovered 
the  kokanee  fishing  in  Upper  Woods  Lake  in  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  you  know  about  the  Pacific  salmon 
in  your  own  backyard.  Thousands  of  these  fighting  silvery- 
fish  were  taken  out  of  this  75-acre  trout  lake  during  this 
past  summer.  The  future  for  this  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
looks  as  bright  as  its  color.  As  more  knowledge  is  gained, 
the  yearly  populations  will  be  better  stabilized.  The 
Pacific  salmon  have  found  a home  in  the  east— in  our 
state,  too.” 

It  took  that  original  transcontinental  train  about  85 
years  to  deliver  the  Pacific  salmon  inland,  and  then  it 
took  a few  airlift  assists.  Maybe  the  waiting  was  worth 
it,  for  it  looks  like  many  fishermen  are  going  to  have 
Pacific  salmon  in  inland  lakes— in  their  own  backyards. 


° Editor’s  Note:  Articles  describing  the  fishing  and  re- 

search have  been  or  will  be  described  in  the  ANGLER. 
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BEAUTIFUL  TIONESTA  RESERVOIR  provides  a variety  of  fishing,  boating  and  camp- 
ing enjoyment  for  the  whole  family.  A boat-camping  area,  reached  only  by  water, 
is  located  at  far  end  of  lake.  The  road  at  left  of  photo  leads  to  a much-used  boat 
launching  area.  (Photo  by  the  author) 


Sportsmen  s Haver 


In  1820  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  authorization  to  survey  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  in  connection  with  navigation.  From 
that  time  on,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  constructed  and 
maintained  harbors  and  improved  waterways  across  the 
nation. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  June, 
1936,  was  a unique  plan  for  protecting  the  Allegheny 
V alley  and  points  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  pressing  need 
for  flood  control  came  to  light  after  spring  floods  brought  the 
Allegheny  River  far  up  out  of  its  banks,  and  on  March  8, 
1936,  to  a height  of  forty-six  feet  at  Pittsburgh,  dumping  a 
fantastic  366,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  boiling,  foaming 
flood  water  into  the  Ohio  River. 


Also  realizing  the  urgent  need  for  outdoor  recreation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  extended  multiple  use  of 
land  and  water  areas  for  fishing,  boating,  camping,  swim- 
ming and  picnicking— usually  without  charge  to  the  public. 
The  Civil  Works  Program  now  gives  recreation  prime 
consideration  along  with  other  intentions  in  the  planning 
of  water-resource  development  projects. 

The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  especially,  have 
benefited  from  the  construction  of  reservoirs  along  the 
Allegheny  River.  Not  only  has  the  danger  of  flood  been 
reduced,  but  outstanding  areas  of  recreation  are  now 
available  that  would  have  been  virtually  impossible 
otherwise. 

The  modern,  fun-loving  sportsman  has  learned  that 
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EXPLORING  THE  VICINITY  to  the  fullest  extent  is  possible  when  camping  on  reser- 
voir property.  This  stretch  of  the  Allegheny  River,  within  walking  distance  of 
Tionesta  campground,  is  one  of  finest  fishing  waters  in  the  state. 


:.NNSYLVANIA  RESERVOIRS 


federal  flood-control  projects  suit  his  needs  perfectly.  By 
combining  the  sports  of  outdoor  camping  with  fishing 
and  boating,  the  entire  family  can  now  join  in  the  fun 
without  additional  cost.  No  longer  are  expensive  vacation 
cottages  or  motel  bills  a restriction  on  enjoyment!  The 
thrill  of  living  in  the  outdoors  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
thrill  of  tying  into  a dancing,  diving  hunk  of  dynamite, 
possibly  right  at  your  campsite,  while  the  aroma  of  wood- 
smoke  and  brewing  coffee  fill  the  air. 

Modern  advancements  in  the  field  of  camping  equip- 
ment have  indeed  opened  the  doors  to  everyone.  The 
fever  of  family  camping  has  swept  the  country  by  storm, 
with  thousands  of  adventure-bound  families  joining  the 
ranks  each  and  every  year.  In  fact,  the  interest  in  outdoor 
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living  has  grown  faster  than  any  family-participation  form 
of  recreation  in  the  history  of  man! 

And  well  it  should.  The  camper  of  today  has  the 
distinct  advantage  of  choosing  the  degree  of  comfort  and 
convenience  he  desires  from  a seemingly  unlimitable 
array  of  colorful  tents,  tent-trailers,  travel-trailers  and  the 
relatively  new  pickup-camper.  Portable  stoves,  refrigera- 
tors and  lighting  equipment  have  kept  pace  with  the  space 
age.  Even  food  products  have  been  scientifically  processed 
for  use  in  the  outdoors! 
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To  some,  the  writers  included,  only  living  under  canvas 
can  convey  the  real  “feel”  of  camping.  We  used  a three- 
room  apartment  style  umbrella  tent,  complete  with  sewn-in 
floor  and  screened  picture  windows.  We  usually  try  to 
erect  camp  at  the  water’s  edge,  whether  it  be  a foam- 
flecked  (or  white-capped)  reservoir  lake  or  a sparkling, 
dashing  mountain  trout  stream. 

Aside  from  the  portability  involved  in  boat-camping, 
we  favor  the  tent  possibly  because  all  the  magical  sounds 
of  the  outdoors  are  conveyed  through  the  thin  walls. 
Dancing  leaves  or  hemlock  boughs  are  silhouetted  by 
moonlight  on  the  tent  roof.  Soft  summer  rains  lull  an 
incomparable,  restful  sleep.  And  no  alarm  clock  is  needed 
other  than  the  pulse-quickening  splash  of  a tail-walking 
bass  or  trout  while  silvery  wisps  of  fog  still  cling  to  a 
miiTored  surface. 

This  is  experienced  by  people  camping  and  fishing  our 
reservoirs.  Almost  all  reservoirs  maintained  by  the  Army 
Engineers  in  Pennsylvania  permit  camping,  most  with 
designated,  well-kept  campgrounds  on  or  very  near  the 
lake. 

Tionesta  Reservoir,  located  1.5  miles  southeast  of  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Tionesta,  Forest  County,  is  one  of 
the  more  popular  areas  of  the  western  district.  Famous 
as  a producer  of  record  muskellunge,  the  480-acre  lake 
(approximately  6.3  miles  long)  is  stocked  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  and  provides  excellent  boating 
and  fishing. 

The  main  camping  area  is  found  on  the  lower  reaches 
of  Tionesta  Creek,  just  below  the  dam  outlet.  Forty  units 
of  tent  and  trailer  camping  are  offered,  including  picnic 
tables  for  each  site  plus  many  fireplaces,  state-tested 
drinking  water  and  sanitaiy  facilities.  Both  wooded  and 
open  sites  are  available. 

Pioneer-type  camping  (without  formal  facilities  of  any 
kind)  is  permitted  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake  proper 
near  Nebraska  Bridge,  a well-known  fishing  “hot  spot.” 
A separate  area  strictly  for  boat-campers,  also  of  the 
pioneer  type,  is  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Tionesta 
Lake.  As  no  roads  exist,  the  area  is  reached  only  by  boat. 

The  Tionesta  region  contains  a wide  selection  of  fishing 
possibilities  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  any  fisherman.  The 
lake  itself,  fished  from  either  boat  or  shore,  is  far  from 
the  largest  attraction.  Swift-flowing  Tionesta  Creek,  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  main  camping  area,  probably  holds 
equal  popularity.  Record  muskies,  bass,  pike  and  trout 
are  caught  consistently.  Serious  fishermen  also  line  the 
shores  a mile  or  so  away,  where  the  creek  empties  into 
the  river  through  a series  of  deep,  calm  pools. 

Reservoir  property  engulfs  Tionesta  Creek  from  a point 
approximately  one-half  mile  above  its  juncture  with  the 
Allegheny  River,  through  the  lake  and  upstream  to  a point 
several  miles  northeast  of  Kellettville,  paralleling  Route 
666.  Miles  and  miles  of  prime  fishing  water  are  involved 
plus  some  of  the  most  outstanding  scenery  in  the  state. 
As  this  extra  property  was  purchased  by  the  government 
in  the  advent  of  severe  flooding,  special  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Dam  Operator  before  camping 
along  this  section  of  the  creek. 

The  visiting  camper-fisherman  may  receive  good  advice 
or  information  plus  any  supplies  he  may  need  from  either 


Haller’s  Bait  Store,  located  on  the  north  end  of  town,  or 
from  Forest  County  Sports  Center,  in  the  center  of  town. 
The  community  also  supports  a convenient  laundromat. 
Campers  should  note  that  a week’s  supply  of  firewood 
may  be  obtained  easily  by  purchasing  wood  scraps  from 
the  local  lumberyard  at  a nominal  25 <t  to  5CL  per  load! 

The  Kinzua  Reservoir,  now  under  construction  in  the 
upper  drainage  area  of  the  Allegheny  River  above  Warren, 
Warren  County,  will  go  a long  way  towards  transforming 
Pennsylvania  into  the  tourist  capital  of  the  east.  Army 
Engineers  are  planning  ten  different  recreational  areas 
including  Kiasutha,  an  80-unit  campground.  As  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  borders  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
reservoir  all  the  way  to  the  New  York  state  line,  a number 
of  additional  campgrounds  are  being  planned  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Crooked  Creek  Reservoir,  near  Ford  City,  Armstrong 
County,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  state  for  recreational 
development  and  operates  under  general  state  park  rules. 
Boating  and  swimming  are  the  favorites,  while  fishing  in 
conducted  to  a lesser  degree.  The  park  features  a 50-unit 
campground  with  typical  state  park  facilities. 

Conemaugh  River  Reservoir  and  Loyalhanna  Reservoir, 
both  near  Saltsburg,  Westmoreland  County,  and  Mahoning 
Creek  Reservoir,  near  New  Bethlehem,  Armstrong  County, 
have  no  formal  facilities  except  picnic  areas,  although 
camping  of  a pioneer  nature  is  welcome.  Reports  point  to 
campgrounds  being  added  in  the  future. 

Youghiogheny  River  Reservoir,  at  the  southern  border 
of  the  state  near  Confluence,  Fayette  County,  offers  two 
campgrounds  equipped  with  picnic  tables  and  sanitary 
facilities.  One  campground  is  located  at  the  end  of  Tub 
Run  Road  on  Youghiogheny  Lake  while  the  other  is 
situated  below  the  dam  outlet.  At  this  time,  drinking 
water  must  be  obtained  from  the  concession  stand  near 
the  dam.  Outstanding  fishing  and  boating  in  the  2172- 
acre  lake  led  to  a recorded  visitation  of  26,000  camper- 
days  in  1963. 

No  fee  is  charged  at  any  federal  reservoir  campground, 
but  approval  is  required  to  camp  for  any  one  period  of 
two  weeks  or  longer.  Similarly,  trailers  left  unattended 
for  a period  greater  than  two  weeks  must  also  have  a 
permit.  Camping  is  permitted  only  at  designated  areas. 
However,  it  is  assumed  that  most  reservoirs  permit 
“wilderness”  camping  in  many  sections  of  government 
property  as  long  as  permission  is  first  obtained. 

Camping  is  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis  with  no 
advance  reservations  accepted.  General  equipment  must 
not  be  abandoned  or  left  unattended  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  Sites  must  be  cleaned  before  departure  of 
campers.  Pets  are  permitted  in  reservoir  camping  areas 
(except  Crooked  Creek  State  Park)  if  kept  on  a leash  and 
under  control. 

Rules  and  regulations  applying  to  camping  at  reservoirs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  simple  and  few,  but  must  be  diligently  observed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  For  a complete  list 
of  all  regulations  plus  a detailed  map  of  any  particular 
reservoir,  address  correspondence  to:  District  Engineer, 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Manor  Building,  564 
Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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It  WAS  almost  inevitable!  The  compelling  outdoor  rec- 
reational potential  of  Pennsylvania  had  set  the  stage  for 
action.  It’s  little  wonder  that  fascinating,  fever-like  inter- 
est in  modern  camping  has  spread  to  every  corner  of  the 
state,  seeping  into  the  bloodstream  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
plumbers,  clergymen— and  especially  Keystone  anglers. 

It’s  true.  Camping  now  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  entire  family  to  join  in  outdoor  recreation  at  virtually 
no  more  cost  than  transportation.  The  restrictive  and 
often  prohibitive  charges  connected  with  motels,  restau- 
rants or  cottages  are  a thing  of  the  past  for  outdoor-minded 
people. 

Who  could  deny  the  pleasure  of  local-resident  fishing 
almost  anywhere  of  your  choice,  whether  it  be  the  lake- 
studded  region  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  sparkling,  roar- 
ing mountain  streams  of  the  north  or  the  deep,  ocean-like 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  And  the  thrill  of  boat  camping  is 
being  echoed  across  the  state. 

The  bearded  individual  braving  the  elements  of  the 
wild  was  once  held  as  the  universal  symbol  of  camping. 
Not  so  today!  The  fun-seeking  adventurer  of  modern 
times  is  far  removed  from  his  predecessor. 

While  it’s  quite  true  that  many  people  still  prefer  to 
back-pack  into  remote,  wilderness-type  regions,  the  trend 
is  definitely  toward  locating  at  designated  camping  areas. 
Campsite  charges  of  $1.25  at  most  state  parks  to  $1.50- 
$2.50  at  private  areas  are  small  indeed  for  family  lodging. 
Most  National  Forest  and  Federal  Reservoir  sites  are  now 
free,  although  a slight  charge  may  be  imposed  in  the  near 
future. 

Campground  “communities”  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  state— and  all  in  outstanding  areas  of  recreation. 
Cleared  campsites,  complete  with  private  picnic  tables, 
graveled  tent  or  trailer  pad,  in-site  parking  spur  and  indi- 
vidual waste  receptacles  are  standard.  State-tested  drink- 
ing water  is  always  handy.  Sanitary  facilities  are  usually 
ultra-clean. 

Many  camping  areas  throughout  the  state  possess  camp 
stores  right  on  the  grounds.  Miles  of  well-kept  hiking 
trails  allow  the  city-bred  sportsman  and  his  family  a close 
look  at  nature  without  battling  through  dense  underbrush. 
Fishing  and  swimming  facilities  are  usually  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  your  campsite. 

Most  dedicated  fishermen  or  outdoor  enthusiasts  already 
own  such  gear  as  campstoves,  coolers  and  possibly  a gaso- 
line lantern.  The  simple  inclusion  of  a tent  or  similar 
shelter  opens  an  entire  new  world  of  adventure  that  puts 
a new  meaning  on  life  itself.  Kids  are  natural  born  out- 
doorsmen— and  your  city-pampered  wife  may  surprise  you! 

By  far,  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  getting  into 
the  picture  is  to  rent  equipment  for  your  first  trip.  Camp- 
ing is  not  everyone’s  cup  of  tea— neither  is  fishing  nor  golf. 
If  the  distaff  side  of  your  family  has  any  misgivings  about 
the  venture,  renting  is  the  logical  solution  without  a large 
outlay  of  cash. 

Tent-trailers,  for  instance,  may  be  rented  nearly  any- 
where in  the  state  for  as  little  as  $30  to  $35  per  week. 
In  the  closed  position,  the  average  rig  looks  and  tows  like 
a small  utility  trailer.  On  location,  however,  it  transforms 
almost  magically  into  a unique  tent-like  structure  in  a 


A VISIT  TO  any  campground  will  disclose  a wide  variety  of  modern 
tents,  tent-trailers  and  travel-trailers.  Interest  in  family  camping  has 
spread  at  a fantastic  rate  throughout  the  nation. 


matter  of  minutes.  The  hinged  top  covers  of  the  trailer 
open  into  two  full  length  double  beds  (cozy,  but  com- 
fortable) with  foam  rubber  mattresses. 

Women,  especially  those  with  misgivings,  will  enjoy  the 
off-the-ground  feature  of  the  tent  trailer  until  they  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  outdoor  living.  It  usu- 
ally takes  only  one  stay  at  a modern  campground  to  re- 
vise such  thinking. 

The  age-old  favorite  of  campers  everywhere  is  still  the 
tent  by  a wide  margin.  Nothing  gives  the  feeling  of  the 
outdoors  better  than  being  surrounded  by  canvas.  The 
soothing,  relaxing  sound  of  riffles  or  the  gentle,  breeze-fed 
lapping  of  waves  on  the  shore  are  clearly  audible. 

So  too  is  the  scurrying  of  chipmunks  and  the  hesitant, 
almost  reluctant  chirping  of  the  first  bird  at  dawn.  And 
who  in  their  right  mind  would  camp  near  water  and  de- 
sire to  shut  out  the  sound  of  that  early-rising  trout  as  he 
tail-walks  past  your  campsite,  broadcasting  his  presence 
with  a resounding  splash! 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a new  tent,  you  can  expect  to  pay 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  for  a modern,  family-size 
outfit  of  good  quality.  Many  “budget”  models  are  avail- 
able but  often  needed  repairs,  and  shorter  life  span  make 
them  undesirable.  With  normal  care,  a good  outfit  should 
last  ten  years  or  longer. 

Where  to  camp  is  no  problem  in  Pennsylvania.  State 
parks  are  expanding  facilities  and  creating  entirely  new 
areas.  Private  campgrounds  have  leaped  from  fifteen  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  well  over  100  in  1964.  You  may  camp 
anywhere  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  that  strikes 
your  fancy.  Thousands  of  acres  of  public  and  state  forest 
lands  are  available  upon  receipt  of  permission. 

Roughly  75%  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  now  con- 
tain designated  camping  areas  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Couple  this  with  the  thousands  of  miles  of  picturesque 
streams  and  hundreds  of  lakes  that  dot  the  state,  you 
have  an  action-packed  adventure  combination  that  will 
provoke  memories  for  years  to  come. 
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There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  the  fly  fisher- 
man—or  to  the  fisher  of  any  type  of  artificial  lure— than 
the  sight  of  muddy  water.  Frustrating  water  conditions 
and  superb  fishing  are  an  unlikely  combination  but  once 
in  a while  Dame  Nature  waves  her  magic  wand  and 
transforms  a seemingly  dismal  situation  into  the  kind  of 
fishing  every  angler  dreams  about.— Like  opening  day  of 
the  1964  bass  season. 

My  wife  and  I were  on  the  Allegheny  River  with  time 
for  only  a few  hours  of  afternoon  fishing.  We  had  hiked 
down  the  railroad  tracks  from  the  car  and  from  the 
trestle  above  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  we  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  river.  The  Allegheny  was  in  good 
shape— the  level  was  normal  and  the  water  was  clear— 
but  a gale  was  blowing  and  the  surface  was  choppy. 
Choppy  water  isn’t  usually  conducive  to  good  bass  bugging 
and  we  often  rely  on  the  sheltered  lower  stretch  of  Big 
Sandy  as  an  alternative  when  the  river  is  rough.  But 
today  Big  Sandy  was  running  high  and  muddy— about 
the  color  of  cream  with  a little  coffee  in  it— and  we  had 
no  choice  but  fish  the  big  river. 

We  put  in  at  a rocky  promontory  in  the  broad  river 
flat  above  Big  Sandy  and  slowly  worked  downstream  with 
popping  bugs.  On  a calm  day  this  stretch  could  be 
expected  to  produce  interesting  surface  fishing  but  now 
the  bass  were  down  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  we  hadn’t  moved  a single  fish. 

Big  Sandy  splits  around  a rocky  island  as  it  enters  the 
river  and  its  muddy  water  swept  in  an  arc  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  forming  a yellowish  band  thirty 


feet  wide  in  the  riffle  along  the  river’s  edge.  Experi- 
mentally, Marion  changed  to  a Marapole  and  cast  the 
tadpole  imitation  to  the  clear  water  just  beyond  the 
muddy  water’s  edge.  Action  was  instantaneous;  a bass 
nailed  the  lure  almost  as  it  touched  the  water.  A second 
cast  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first  and  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  business. 

Catching  bass  became  ridiculously  easy.  They  seemed 
to  be  lined  up  all  along  the  wall  of  muddy  water,  ready  to 
pounce  on  any  minnow,  tadpole  or  crayfish  that  blundered 
innocently  into  the  clear  water.  We  didn’t  keep  an  accu- 
rate count  that  afternoon  but  I’m  sure  we  caught  and 
released  over  fifty  bass  between  us,  ranging  from  nine 
inches  to  better  than  two  pounds.  Some  strikes  were 
missed  and  some  bass  were  lost— but  I doubt  if  either  of 
us  made  three  consecutive  casts  without  a strike. 

The  next  day  we  were  there  again  but  Big  Sandy  had 
cleared  and  it  was  an  entirely  different  situation.  The 
bass  were  scattered  and  we  had  to  work  for  them  with 
an  extra  effort  around  submerged  boulders  and  through 
the  riffle  bordering  the  island. 

Although  murky  water  is  far  from  my  favorite  stream 
condition,  I have  had  good  trout  fishing  with  a large 
nymph  during  the  beginning  of  a heavy  rain  when  the 
water  is  just  beginning  to  get  discolored.  Often  large 
brown  trout  find  security  in  cloudy  water  and  will  move 
out  of  hiding  to  feed  when  this  condition  exists.  Bait 
fishermen  know  this  well  and  take  advantage  of  every 
freshet  to  have  a go  at  Old  Grandad.  But  as  the  stream 
becomes  muddier  the  chance  of  success  with  flies  or  other 
artificials  diminishes  sharply.  Still,  there  are  areas  along 
the  edges  of  fast  streams  that  remain  clearer  than  the 
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main  current  and  these  spots  are  worthy  of  trial  before 
retiring  the  rod.  The  mouths  of  clear  feeder  streams  are 
good  bets,  too. 

On  small  lakes  and  ponds,  where  prolonged  rains  cause 
sedimentation  from  mud  banks,  there  is  sometimes  a 
chance  for  deep  fishing  with  artificials.  Particles  of  sedi- 
ment hang  in  suspension  and  sink  slowly  in  still  water  and 
if  you  are  on  hand  while  there  is  still  a layer  of  clear 
water  near  the  bottom  the  fishing  possibilities  are  good. 
I first  became  aware  of  this  accidentally  twenty-odd 
years  ago. 

At  that  time  I was  doing  quite  a lot  of  bass  fishing  in 
Texas,  some  of  which  took  place  on  a small,  L-shaped 
pond  near  Brownwood.  In  Texas  a pond  is  known  as  a 
“tank”  but  anywhere  you  found  one  you  would  find 
largemouth  bass  in  quantity.  One  day  I hiked  from  the 
highway  to  the  little  pond,  only  to  find  it  muddy  from 
bank  to  bank.  Not  being  willing  to  leave  without  making 
a few  casts,  I unlimbered  the  plug  rod  and  snapped  on  a 
half-ounce  weedless  spoon. 

At  the  deep  end  of  the  pond  I began  making  long 
casts,  letting  the  spoon  settle  to  the  bottom  before  starting 
a slow  retrieve— and  after  a half-dozen  casts  I found  myself 
staring  incredulously  at  the  catch  I had  just  made.  I can 
remember  the  results  of  those  six  casts  as  vividly  as  if 
they  had  happened  yesterday,  for  in  consecutive  order 
they  netted  the  following:  two  fat  largemouth  bass,  a 

fourteen-inch  crappie,  two  more  largemouth  and  a four- 
pound  channel  catfish.  Yep,  all  from  muddy  water  and 
on  a spoon.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me  that  I must  have  been 
fishing  clear  water  near  the  bottom  until  I tried  the 
shallow  end  of  the  pond.  Here  I couldn’t  get  so  much 


as  a touch,  probably  because  at  the  shallower  depth  the 
water  was  muddy  from  top  to  bottom  and  the  visibility 
negligible. 

The  shade  of  discolored  water  indicates  its  trans- 
parency and  dictates  the  probable  effectiveness  of  flies  or 
other  artificials.  I have  had  good  dry  fly  fishing  when 
the  water  was  gray  and  have  seen  trout  sip  insects  from 
the  surface  in  water  that  had  a definite  tan  shade.  Fish 
probably  see  surface  insects  in  silhouette  to  a limited 
degree  in  such  water.  Once  I saw  a large  brown  trout 
fling  himself  full-length  from  mud-tanned  water  to  try  to 
intercept  a black  damsel  fly  flitting  two  feet  above  the 
surface.  Black  and  yellow  are  two  colors  which  show  up 
better  than  most  in  discolored  water  and  flies  or  lures  of 
these  colors  will  usually  produce  if  anything  will.  Dark 
brown  water,  showing  a heavy  saturation  of  mud,  is  nearly 
opaque  and  almost  hopeless  from  the  standpoint  of  fishing. 

Most  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily  travail  of 
earning  a livelihood  feel  compelled  to  take  our  fishing 
when  and  as  often  as  we  can  get  it.  Consequently,  if  we 
arrive  at  our  favorite  stream  and  find  conditions  not  quite 
to  our  liking  we  give  it  at  least  a preliminary  try  before 
we  start  stream-hopping.  There  isn’t  always  time  to  come 
back  again  next  Wednesday  when  things  should  be  right. 
Sometimes,  like  the  bass  opener  last  year,  we  get  pleasantly 
surprised  and  there  is  an  added  bonus  in  making  a good 
catch  under  adverse  conditions.  Discolored  water  doesn’t 
fit  aesthetically  with  the  beauties  of  nature  where  we  like 
to  find  our  fishing  but  if  the  fish  are  there  it’s  better  to 
try  to  adapt  to  conditions  than  to  give  up  without  taking 
a rod  out  of  its  case.  You  never  know  until  you  try;  things 
are  not  always  as  dismal  as  they  appear. 
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In  THE  May  issue  of  the  Angler  we  stressed  five  points: 
Choose  tackle  correct  for  spinning.  Be  sure  the  outfit  is 
balanced  properly.  Fill  the  reel  spool  properly.  Keep 
the  line  tight  on  the  reel,  and  learn  forefinger  control. 
Here  are  the  five  final  tips: 

6.  USE  BOTH  BRAKES 

Did  somebody  say  there  is  only  one  brake  on  an  open- 
faced  spinning  reel?  Actually,  there  are  two,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  forefinger  of  the  rod  hand.  We  even  could 
say  there  are  three  brakes,  because  the  cupped  palm  and 
fingers  of  the  reel  hand  also  can  be  placed  against  the 
revolving  spool  to  give  added  braking  pressure,  and  even 
to  lock  the  spool,  if  need  be.  These  additional  brakes  are 
very  useful,  particularly  in  handling  very  large  fish. 

Let’s  start  this  tip  by  setting  the  reel  brake  properly. 
Screw  it  down  until  it  allows  line  to  be  pulled  from  the 
reel  under  moderate  tension.  When  you  think  it’s  right, 
fasten  the  lure  to  a stump,  and  back  off  to  see  how  much 
tension  the  brake  puts  on  the  reel.  If  it’s  too  strong  or 
too  light,  adjust  it  so  a fish  can  take  out  line  without  any 
danger  of  the  line  breaking.  Avoid  setting  the  brake  too 
tight,  because  the  forefinger  will  provide  added  braking 
power  in  the  occasional  cases  where  it  is  necessary.  Avoid 
adjusting  the  brake  after  it  is  set  properly. 

If  a fish  is  running  toward  an  obstruction  and  must  be 
checked,  lower  the  forefinger  to  the  front  flange  of  the  reel 
spool,  and  apply  whatever  pressure  is  needed.  This  added 
pressure  only  may  be  necessary  for  a second  or  two. 


Avoid  too  much  pressure,  because  it  could  lock  the  reel, 
or  be  enough  to  break  the  line. 

If  the  fish  wants  to  make  a run,  let  him  go  if  he  has 
room  to  run.  The  braking  power  of  the  reel  will  stop  him. 
The  run  is  part  of  the  fun!  But  if  he’s  headed  for  trouble, 
use  the  forefinger  as  an  added  brake.  During  a long  run 
of  a big  fish,  cupping  the  reel  hand  against  the  revolving 
spool  also  will  help— or  a combination  of  both.  This  rarely 
is  necessary,  but  it  has  helped  this  writer  to  bring  in  a 
really  big  one  on  several  occasions.  Remember  two 
things:  Too  much  pressure  may  cause  a broken  line. 

Fussing  with  the  reel  brake  while  handling  a big  fish  may 
cause  you  to  lose  him. 

7.  SELECT  THE  RIGHT  LURES 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  we  stressed  that  there 
is  an  ideal  weight  of  lure  for  each  rod;  that  is,  the  weight 
the  rod  can  cast  most  efficiently.  Lighter  lures  are  suitable 
if  they  will  cast  far  enough.  Heavier  ones  are  satisfac- 
tory for  longer  casts  if  they  won’t  tax  the  rod  and  line. 
With  the  proper  weight  decided  upon,  let’s  consider 
typical  types  for  various  purposes. 

For  maximum  distance,  use  compact  lures— especially 
when  casting  into  the  wind.  In  choosing  plugs,  first  de- 
cide between  those  which  are  made  for  top  water  use; 
floating  plugs  which  run  under  the  surface  on  retrieve, 
and  plugs  which  sink  for  use  when  fish  are  deep.  With 
weight  and  type  settled,  specific  choices  are  easier. 

Wobbling  spoons  can  be  retrieved  near  the  surface,  but 
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they  also  are  effective  when  allowed  to  sink  when  fish  are 
far  down.  Sometimes  it  pays  to  jig  them.  Spinners  usu- 
ally are  best  when  fished  near  the  surface,  especially  when 
there  is  a mild  current  to  help  them.  Usually  they  cast 
poorly  against  the  wind.  Many  lures  are  weedless,  or  can 
be  made  so.  Use  these  only  when  necessary.  Jigs  cast 
well,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  for  fresh 
water  use.  There  are  types  which  operate  best  with  the 
current,  and  others  which  work  better  when  fished  cross- 
current. 

Usually,  bright  lures  are  most  effective  on  dull  days  or 
in  high  or  discolored  water.  Dull  lures  get  better  results 
on  bright  days  and  when  water  is  clear  and  low.  Smaller 
lures  often  are  more  effective  than  larger  ones. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  how  lures  can  be  selected 
for  the  varied  conditions  found  in  spinning.  When  we 
consider  the  basic  facts  of  lure  selection,  choosing  the 
right  one  for  the  job  is  not  too  difficult. 

8.  GO  FOR  QUALITY 

It’s  pretty  easy  to  fall  for  the  cut-rate  “come  ons”  vari- 
ous dealers  use  to  unload  spinning  tackle.  When  sets  are 
offered  at  “amazingly  low  prices”  they  usually  should  be 
looked  upon  with  a flavoring  of  suspicion.  While  con- 
sidering the  new  attractively  priced  gear  remember  that 
the  manufacturers  of  one  or  two  decades  ago  who  still  are 
going  strong  continue  to  sell  their  products  only  because 
of  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  famous  names  in  the  tackle 
business  are  a good  guide  to  proper  selection.  Price  usu- 
ally isn’t.  Go  for  quality,  even  if  it  hurts  the  pocketbook 
a bit.  Later  on  you’ll  be  glad  you  did! 

In  fly  fishing  tackle,  the  rod  and  line  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  reel,  which  usually  is  used  merely  for  storage 
of  line.  In  spinning,  this  writer  thinks  the  reel  should 
have  first  consideration  because  the  adjustability  and 
smoothness  of  its  brake,  the  ease  of  engaging  or  flipping 
off  the  anti-reverse,  the  action  of  the  pick-up  mechanism, 
the  retrieve  ratio  and  the  ability  to  spool  line  properly 
all  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  fun  and  success  of 
spinning. 

Choice  of  the  rod  comes  next.  Its  characteristics  have 
been  outlined  previously.  Spend  what’s  necessary  for  a 
good  one,  and  select  it  with  care  because  it  should  be  a 
pet  and  companion  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

You  11  take  no  chances  on  monofilament  lines  bearing 
respected  brand  names,  but  be  cautious  about  unknown 
products.  If  you  should  pick  a lemon,  quickly  discard 
it  in  favor  of  something  better.  Lines  are  inexpensive  and 
expendable— but  they  are  important.  Check  the  line’s 
strength  occasionally,  as  outlined  in  tip  number  four. 
Watch  it  for  chaffing  such  as  can  be  caused  by  worn 
guides,  and  for  nicks  such  as  are  made  by  contact  with 
rocks. 

Why  carry  a whole  tackle  box  full  of  lures  which  rarely 
are  used?  Fishermen  owning  hundreds  usually  select  from 
but  a few  in  which  they  have  confidence.  Here  again, 
famous  brand  names  are  a good  guide,  but  the  advice  of 
local  angling  experts  usually  is  better.  An  effective  lure 
has  been  developed,  engineered  and  tested.  It’s  a lot 


more  than  some  bits  of  metal  or  plastic  with  a hook  on  it. 
Go  for  quality  and  spend  a little  more  for  the  famous 
favorites.  A dozen  or  so,  wisely  selected,  is  better  than 
several  dozen  bought  principally  because  they  were  cheap. 

9.  GO  LIGHTER  FOR  MORE  FUN 

We’ve  suggested  for  average  fresh  water  spinning  (and 
for  light  salt  water  uses  also)  a set  of  tackle  which  will 
handle  quarter-ounce  lures  on  three  or  four  pound  test 
lines.  As  anglers  gain  in  experience  they  enjoy  using  gear 
light  enough  to  give  the  fish  more  or  less  of  an  even 
break.  It’s  less  fun  just  to  haul  ’em  in  with  tackle  so 
strong  they  hardly  have  a chance.  It’s  more  fun  to  use 
tackle  light  enough  to  call  upon  the  angler’s  skill.  For 
more  fun,  skill  and  thrills  in  fishing,  spinning  anglers 
gradually  are  going  lighter  in  the  selection  of  tackle. 
Smaller  reels,  baby  rods  and  lines  as  fight  as  one  pound 
test  or  so,  with  lures  correspondingly  tiny,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  particularly  on  stocked  streams 
where  “put  and  take”  is  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is 
called  “ultra-light”  spinning,  and  there  is  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  Ultra-light  is  a relative  term,  of  course.  What 
is  ultra-light  for  really  big  fish  probably  would  be  much 
too  strong  for  little  nine  inchers  in  a stocked  stream.  Con- 
sider using  lighter  tackle,  because  it  increases  the  fun  in 
fishing! 

10.  TAKE  IT  EASY 

Along  with  the  recommendation  for  using  lighter  tackle, 
let’s  end  up  with  the  suggestion  to  take  it  easy  in  fishing 
because  the  easy  approach  results  in  more  fish  and  more 
fun.  When  I was  much  younger  than  I am  now,  a very 
renowned  angler  took  me  fishing.  I rigged  up  quickly; 
rushed  down  to  the  stream,  and  started  in  without  notic- 
ing the  disgusted  look  on  the  old  angler’s  face  and  with- 
out observing  that  my  haste  had  flushed  several  nice  trout 
and  temporarily  ruined  the  pool.  Now,  I know  enough  to 
look  the  water  over  first.  It  helps  to  watch  the  pools  and 
runs  to  figure  the  currents;  where  the  fish  should  be,  and 
how  best  to  plan  the  fishing. 

Horsing  in  a hooked  fish  is  poor  strategy,  too.  He’s 
more  liable  to  break  off  that  way.  And  what  is  more  im- 
portant; the  fish,  or  the  fishing?  True  anglers  think  the 
fishing  is.  So  why  hurry  things  and  get  the  fish  ashore 
(or  lose  him)  without  the  fun  of  playing  him?  Set  the 
spinning  reel  brake  light  enough  so  he  can  take  out  line 
under  a moderate  drag.  Let  him  run.  If  he’s  about  to  go 
too  far,  or  to  get  into  trouble,  forefinger  control  as  de- 
scribed in  tip  number  five,  will  help  to  make  him  behave. 

Some  of  the  ten  tips  in  these  two  articles  are  more  im- 
portant than  others,  but  all  of  them  contribute  to 
trouble-free  spinning.  Did  you  check  each  one  to  see  how 
you  rate?  Regardless  of  that,  you  now  rate  one  hundred 
percent,  and  let’s  hope  these  ten  tips  will  help  you  to 
enjoy  more  fun  in  fishing! 

Editor’s  Note:  Joe  Bates  has  contributed  many 

articles  to  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine,  and 
he  is  the  author  of  three  popular  books  on  spinning. 

For  more  information  we  suggest  his  254  page,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  book  “SPINNING  FOR  FRESH 
WATER  GAME  FISH”  (Little,  Brown  & Company, 
Boston  6,  Mass.  $5.00). 
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TROUT 

SEASON 

SCENES 

1965 


— Alex  Zidock  Photo 


SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDER  was  the  word  for  shoreline  fishermen  as 
they  opened  the  1965  trout  season  at  Boiling  Springs  in  Cumber- 
land County. 


REGATTA  at  Scotts  Run  Lake,  Berks  County,  on  opening  day 
1965. 


BEGINNER'S  LUCK  was  the  way  others  described  the  15-inch  brown 
trout  caught  in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  on  opening  day  by  Mrs. 
Richard  (Muffy)  Firestone  and  it  really  was  the  first  fish  she  ever 
caught— and  on  her  first  fishing  trip,  too. 
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SAMUEL  REPPERT,  left,  with  4'/2-lb.  23-inch  rainbow  he  caught  in 
Manatawney  Creek,  Berks  County. 

DARON  BOLTON,  right,  with  22-inch  brown  trout  he  landed  at  Antie- 
tam  Lake,  Berks  County. 

JUNE— 1965 


FISH  FRY  on  opening  day.  Kneeling  are  Gregory,  left, 
and  Alan  Roth  of  Reading.  Robert  Richards,  also  Read- 
ing, hopes  to  add  to  the  pan. 
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BROOKVILLE’S  NORTH  FORK  HAVI 


(Photos  courtesy  of  CARL  SIMPSON,  Brookville.) 


A COMMUNITY  sponsored  Fish-for-Fun  project 
known  as  North  Fork  Haven  was  officially  opened  to 
public  fishing  on  April  1,  1965  at  Brookville,  Jeffer- 
son County.  This  marked  the  culmination  of  a year 
of  planning,  hard  work  and  cooperation  between  the 
people  of  Brookville  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

About  a year  ago  a lifetime  fisherman,  Paul  Clark 
of  Brookville,  wrote  the  Fish  Commission  stating  he 
believed  a portion  of  the  North  Fork  of  Red  Bank 
Creek  could  be  developed  as  a Fish-for-Fun  project  and 
asked  only  for  advice  and  backing  from  the  Commis- 
sion. Following  several  conferences  it  became  evident 
that  the  entire  community  really  wanted  this  project 
and  that  the  stream,  with  certain  improvements,  was 
suitable  for  it.  Thereafter  it  was  a matter  of  coordina- 
tion with  the  Fish  Commission  furnishing  technical 
advice  and  the  local  people — all  volunteers — furnish- 
ing the  materials  and  doing  the  actual  work. 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  services  on  April  1, 
Gordon  L.  Trembley,  Assistant  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  praised  the  community 
for  a job  well  done  and  said  the  Commission  was  proud 
to  co-sponsor  the  project.  Judging  from  the  popularity 
of  the  only  other  Fish-for-Fun  project  in  the  State  on 
Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte,  he  predicted  that  North 
Fork  Haven  would  get  high  angler  usage.  Mr.  Tremb- 
ley added  that  the  project  offered  a fine,  clean  type 
recreation  for  the  young  people  of  the  area. 

Following  the  dedication,  over  700  brown  trout, 
stocked  at  the  normal  rate  of  150  per  acre,  were  re- 
leased in  the  stream. 


North  Fork  Haven  may  be  reached  at  Route  322  just 
east  of  Brookville  where  a large  sign  marks  the  en- 
trance road  to  the  stream.  In  keeping  with  the  basic 
principles  of  Fish-for  Fun  waters,  this  project  is  open 
to  fishing,  with  artificial  flies  and  streamers,  365  days 
a year.  The  angler  may  catch  as  many  trout  as  he  is 
able  to,  but  all  trout  must  be  returned  to  the  stream 
alive.  Judging  from  the  early  angler  response,  this 
project  will  become  very  popular,  for  on  the  first 
weekend  an  estimated  2500  anglers  tried  their  luck  on 
North  Fork  Haven. 


STREAM  IMPROVEMENTS  to  the  North  Fork  Creek  channel  in  the  fish- 
for-fun  project  are  easily  seen  in  the  above  picture.  At  the  bottom 
is  a deflector  dam  built  of  utility  poles  and  large  stone.  Near  the 
center,  top,  is  another  deflector  dam  and  fill  area. 
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ew  Fish-for-Fun  Project  in  Pennsylvania 


MISS  SANDRA  SWANSON,  former  queen  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Laurel  Festival,  had  the  honor  of 
stocking  the  first  fish  in  North  Fork  Haven.  Assisting 
her  is  James  Donahue,  Jefferson  County  Fish  Warden. 


A TROPHY  WAS  awarded  to  Ben  Henry,  age  72, 
Summerville,  for  the  first  fish  caught  in  North  Fork 
Haven,  Brookville,  following  the  Opening  April  1. 
Making  the  presentation  (left)  is  W.  Jack  Burns, 
Project  Chairman.  At  the  right  is  James  Donahue, 
Jefferson  County  Fish  Warden. 


SOME  OF  THOSE  responsible  for  the  Fish-for-Fun  project  are  pictured 
above.  Left  to  right:  James  Donahue,  Jefferson  County  Fish  Warden; 
B.  Maitlant  DuBois,  president  of  the  Brookville  Lions  Club  and  master 
of  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  ceremony;  W.  Jack  Burns,  project 
chairman;  and  Paul  Clark,  who  originated  the  idea. 
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GORDON  TREMBLEY,  assistant  executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
is  shown  addressing  crowd.  At  extreme  right  is  L.  Eugene  Smith,  Jefferson  County 
Assemblyman. 
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Zkere  Mi  t flo  Suck  Animal 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


I SURVEYED  the  contents  of  the  two  packages  that 
came  to  my  desk  with  the  morning’s  mail.  The  story  of 
the  fanner  who  saw  his  first  giraffe  and  observed,  “There 
ain’t  no  such  animal,”  came  to  mind. 

The  first  package  produced  a tangle  of  plastic  night- 
crawlers,  lifelike  except  for  color  . . . Ug  . . . Surely 
here  was  the  work  of  a mad  artist  that  had  inhaled  the 
vapors  and  mixed  spirits  . . . Kentucky  Dew  . . . Jersey 
Lightnin’  . . . and  White  Mule  . . . By  the  jug. 

There  were  odd  purples,  sickly  greens,  robin’s  egg 
blues,  red  and  white,  candy  striped,  flaming  oranges  and 
passionate  pinks.  Imagine  if  you  can  . . . worms  of 
ghostly  white,  pale  orchid,  frog  spotted,  zebra  striped  and 
fluorescent  reds.  A robin  discovering  such  a conglomera- 
tion of  colors  would  either  have  died  of  fright  or  been 
obliged  to  live  with  a serious  psychosis.  I feel  sure  that 
he  would  have  sworn  off  worms  completely. 

The  second  package  contained  a half-dozen  jars  of 
pork  chunk  from  a well-known  manufacturer.  There  was 
frog  shapes  with  blue  spotted  backs  and  long  wiggly  legs. 
I had  used  the  green  spotted  chunks  for  many  years  and 
found  them  effective  but  blue  backs  with  white  spots  . . . 
I had  large  doubts. 

The  strangest  of  all  combinations  was  a new  Polly- 
wiggler.  Blue  backs,  white  bellies  and  red  yarn  whiskers 
. . . Surely  here  was  a Fourth-of-July  . . . Uncle  Sam  . . . 
Patriotic  . . . Flag  Wavin’  lure  if  ever  one  had  been 
invented  ...  I had  visions  of  the  fish  fleeing  for  the 
hills  if  ever  I accumulated  courage  enough  to  chuck  one 
of  these  colorful  chunks  of  meat  into  their  watery  homes. 

Several  of  my  friends  had  assisted  in  testing  other 
outlandish  creations  in  previous  seasons  but  to  make  them 
partners  in  crime  to  such  bizarre  art  was  too  much  to 
expect  even  of  such  long  suffering  individuals.  It  was  my 
own  problem. 

When  I finally  decided  that  the  baptism  of  these  new 
lures  could  no  longer  be  postponed  I made  preparation 
with  much  secrecy.  I moved  the  boat  away  from  the  dock 
in  the  predawn  blackness.  My  destination  was  an  unfre- 
quented area  of  the  lake  a considerable  distance  from  the 
dock. 

The  patches  of  pond  weeds  and  pad  beds  were  barely 
definable  when  a surface  swirl  announced  a feeding  fish. 
Having  one  of  the  blue  Pollywigglers  rigged  with  a weed- 
less hook  I made  the  cast.  The  water  exploded  and  for 
several  minutes  I was  busy  as  the  proverbial  paperhanger. 
The  net  finally  enfolded  the  bass  and  I was  aware  that 
he  was  as  large  as  any  I had  taken  in  several  years. 

By  the  time  it  was  full  light  a fine  drizzle  of  rain 
began.  Almost  immediately  the  strikes  increased.  Several 
times  I switched  Pollywigglers  and  frog  shaped  chunks. 


The  blue  colored  ones  produced  more  solid  hits.  In  a 
shallow  bay  the  pickerel  joined  in  and  by  mid-morning  I 
had  proven,  at  least  to  myself,  that  blue  as  a lure  color 
was  extremely  effective. 

The  next  trip  to  the  lake  found  me  trying  out  the 
assortment  of  plastic  worms.  Having  drowned  my  preju- 
dice against  blue  in  the  pork  chunk  I was  anxious  to  see 
whether  the  blue  worm  was  effective.  Properly  rigged 
with  small  weedless  hooks  and  dropped  into  the  pad  beds 
it  would  attract  in  the  most  amazing  way  and  the  per- 
centage of  hooked  fish  was  even  better  than  with  the 
chunk.  Of  all  the  colors  tested  the  blue  and  the  frog 
spotted  worms  were  the  most  effective  around  the  lake 
although  nearly  every  one  even  the  most  unnatural  colors 
produced  a fish  now  and  again. 

River  smallmouth  bass  preferred  the  blue,  black  and 
fluorescent  red.  Drifted  deep  into  the  pools  and  retrieved 
with  slow  twitches,  allowing  them  to  fall  back  toward  the 
bottom  tempted  bass  even  when  they  allowed  the  most 
attractive  plugs  to  go  unnoticed. 

One  day  I tried  the  peach  pink  worm  in  a deep  pool 
on  a river  that  contained  both  trout  and  bass.  The  first 
drift  produced  a fine  rainbow  trout.  Before  reaching  the 
tail  of  the  long  pool  this  lure  had  produced  three  other 
good  rainbows  and  a bass.  This  same  color  produced 
pickerel,  particularly  when  a spinner  was  added.  This 
probably  proves  nothing  except  that  fish  are  as  incon- 
sistent as  humans  and  are  not  above  sampling  some- 
thing new. 

I was  almost  forced  into  sharing  the  secret  of  the  blues. 
After  a very  successful  morning  in  which  I caught  a 
goodly  number  of  fish  I came  to  the  dock  to  find  one 
of  my  friends  coming  in.  He  had  not  had  much  luck  but 
eyed  my  fish  with  envy.  I had  a good  bass,  a fine  pickerel 
and  the  largest  northern  pike  I had  ever  taken  from  this 
lake. 

I gave  him  a pair  of  blue  worms.  He  accepted  without 
enthusiasm  probably  believing  I was  giving  him  a bit 
of  the  business.  I thought  I detected  pity  in  his  eyes. 
I’m  sure  he  felt  that  another  friend  had  slipped  badly. 
He  would  probably  never  try  my  gift. 

A few  evenings  later  my  telephone  rang  urgently.  When 
the  incoherent  babblings  that  came  from  the  receiver 
finally  slowed  down  until  they  made  sense,  I gathered  the 
facts.  Using  the  blue  worm  my  friend  had  landed  so 
many  bass  that  they  had  literally  torn  it  to  shreds.  When 
he  cast  the  other  he  had  raised  and  lost  the  biggest  bass 
of  his  career,  along  with  the  worm.  If  I would  please 
tell  him  where  he  could  get  another  he  would  be  forever 
in  my  debt  ...  or,  as  an  after  thought  . . . could  I 
give  him  another?  He  would  come  immediately.  . . . 
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By  GEORGE  R.  STAHL 


- Bait  Fishing  at  Night  Pays  Off  - 


During  the  hot  summer  days  when  none  of  our  finny 
friends  appear  to  be  in  the  mood  to  give  us  the  action 
we  desire,  we  would  be  wise  to  seriously  consider  making 
a revolutionary  change,  not  only  in  our  method  of  fishing 
but  in  our  time  as  well  and  switch  to  bait  hole  fishing 
from  dark  ’til  dawn. 

For  river  anglers  who  scoff  at  still  fishing  in  any  shape 
or  form,  you  are  going  to  be  in  for  some  heart  thumpin’ 
surprises,  as  was  I when  I first  decided  to  give  it  a whirl. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  change  your  sleeping  habits  for  a 
change  of  luck,  gather  ’round  and  I’ll  tell  you  how. 

As  to  the  necessary  equipment,  what  you  will  need 
will  be  two  bait  casting  rods  and  reels  with  number  ten 
to  fifteen  pound  test  lines  plus  a supply  of  three  foot  gut 
leaders,  assorted  split  shot,  and  the  usual  snelled  bass 
hooks.  Although  spinning  gear  can  be  used,  you  will 
find,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  that  the  conventional 
type  adapts  itself  better  to  this  form  of  fishing. 

For  bait,  most  any  kind  available  is  suitable.  Night- 
crawlers,  stonecats,  minnows,  crayfish  and  hellgrammites 
are  all  good  fish  getters  after  old  Sol  disappears  below  the 
horizon.  Usually,  I carry  two  baits,  preferring  night- 
crawlers  along  with  any  of  the  other  four. 

A flashlight  is  a must  and  should  be  at  least  a three 
cell  with  several  extra  batteries  and  bulbs.  It’s  downright 
disgusting  when  you  are  baiting  a hook  or  boating  a fish 
to  have  the  light  flicker  out.  Also,  be  sure  to  include  some 
foul  weather  clothing,  both  for  rain  and  for  warmth; 
a sudden  shower  or  a cutting  wind  can  be  mighty  bone 
chilling  in  the  dark  of  night.  Another  necessary  item 
that  can  be  cheap  insurance  is  a long  handled,  large 
diameter  landing  net.  Don’t  try  getting  by  with  the  short, 
stubby  trout  sized  scoop  or  you  may  end  up  minus  some 
nice  fish. 

You  may  want  to  add  other  gear  and  this  is  largely 
a matter  of  individual  preference.  However,  I find  that 
the  less  I take  the  more  leg  room  I have  and  since  an 
occasional  snooze  is  in  order  the  extra  stretching  room  is 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

Before  starting  out,  rig  up  your  rods  with  one  snelled 


He  must  have  had  a host  of  friends  and  talked  to  them 
all  ...  A month  later  on  a visit  to  my  favorite  sporting 
goods  store  ...  I was  greeted  with  “You  want  in  on  a 
secret  ? The  manager  reached  under  the  counter  and 
produced  a package  of  three  blue  worms!  The  price  was 
premium  several  times  that  of  the  ordinary  colored  prod- 
uct. He  assured  me  that  they  were  worth  every  cent 
of  their  cost.  For  appearance  sake  I purchased  a package 
and  left  the  store  pondering  the  perverseness  of  both  fish 
and  fishermen.  If  any  one  asks  about  blue  pork  chunk  or 
blue  Pollywigglers  with  red  whiskers  . . . “There  just 
ain’t  no  such  animal”! 


hook  at  the  leaders  terminal  and  the  other  at  the  line  to 
leader  connection.  Between  the  two  place  a heavy-sized 
split  shot. 

Now  that  you  have  assembled  your  essentials  and  are 
on  the  river,  begin  fishing  by  working  the  holes  and  eddies 
in  the  shallow  waters  near  shore.  After  anchoring  at  the 
head  of  the  flow  within  easy  casting  range,  heave  out  your 
lines  to  each  side  and  tail  of  the  current.  You  may  have 
to  add  an  additional  shot  to  get  your  bait  on  or  near  the 
bottom,  for  here  is  where  the  fun  generally  starts,  although 
at  time  the  dropper  hook  furnishes  the  most  sport.  With 
the  lines  properly  located,  push  the  reel  clicks  to  engage, 
settle  back  and  light  up  your  pipe.  But  don’t  dally  too 
long,  my  friends,  for  your  ears  may  be  shattered  by  the 
screeching  sound  of  a runaway  reel.  The  quarry?  Could 
be  most  anything  from  a granddaddy  bass  or  walleye  to 
a grizzled  old  catfish.  This  unearthly  noise  can  really 
get  the  adrenals  surging  when  the  night  surrounds  you 
with  its  mystic  sounds  and  spooky  shadows. 

I recall  a one-night  excursion  where  I had  fallen  asleep 
after  a period  of  inactivity  and  was  startingly  awakened 
by  the  zinging  of  both  reels.  I came  to  in  a hurry  and 
luckily  managed  to  boat  both  fish,  one  a fat  three-pound 
smallmouth,  the  other  an  oversized  eel. 

If  no  strikes  result  in  a few  hours  of  trying  various 
shallow  water  holes,  move  on  out  to  the  river  channel. 
As  before,  fish  two  rods  with  the  same  rig.  Here,  you 
will  probably  have  to  add  more  weight  to  offset  the 
faster  current  and  get  your  baits  to  the  bottom.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  bigger  fish  prowl  these  deeper 
waters  from  midnight  to  daylight,  not  only  channel  cats 
which  run  above  average  size,  but  walleye  and  bass. 

One  of  the  largest,  though  not  the  most  desired  fish, 

I ever  caught  was  snagged  just  before  dawn  on  a night- 
crawler  in  fourteen  feet  of  channel  water.  During  the 
night  I had  strung  a half  dozen  nice  spotted  cats  and  a 
few  hefty  bass.  As  the  first  gray  fingers  of  light  streaked 
the  horizon  my  line  unwound  at  a breathtaking  clip.  My 
first  thought  was  that  I had  tangled  with  a walloping  big 
walleye.  Well,  after  horsing  him  around  for  an  hour 
with  no  let  up,  I was  pooped  and  about  ready  to  cut 
the  line.  Finally,  old  ironsides  showed  signs  of  weakening 
and  gradually  I worked  him  alongside.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise to  see  not  a lunker  walleye  but  an  old  scavenger 
carp.  The  bulk  of  him  was  so  imposing  that  I severed 
the  line  rather  than  risk  a ducking  to  heave  him  into 
the  boat. 

And  so  it  goes;  you  never  know  what  to  expect  in  this 
type  of  fishing.  I wager  that  after  a night  of  playing  hard 
hitting  channel  cats  you  will  wonder  why  you  haven’t 
tried  this  nocturnal  pastime  sooner.  For  a change  of 
pace  why  not  try  bait  fishing  at  night.  I am  sure  that 
you’ll  agree  that  it  is  an  exciting,  rewarding  sport,  each 
strike  a spine  tingling  thrill,  each  fish  an  unexpected  prize. 
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SOME  OF  THE  OFFICERS  of  the  Lake  Clarke  Boat  Club  and  its 
auxiliary  photographed,  would  you  believe  it,  on  the  second  day 
of  spring,  1965,  at  its  Long  Level  headquarters. 


One  OF  the  most  crowded  and  congested  boating  areas 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, is  at  Long  Level  and  there  the  task  of  setting 
up  rescue  operations,  whenever  the  need  arises,  is  up  to 
the  Lake  Clarke  Rescue  Squad. 

The  rescue  squad,  captained  by  Hap  Gibbs,  of  York,  is 
actually  the  major  activity  within  the  Lake  Clarke  Boat 
Club  which  maintains  its  headquarters  at  Long  Level, 
south  of  Wrightsville. 

Organized  in  1947  and  one  of  the  oldest  clubs  in  opera- 
tion within  that  area,  the  basic,  or  primary,  function  of 
the  Lake  Clarke  group  is  rescue  work  of  any  kind— 
whether  it’s  an  auto  accident,  boat  collision  or,  unfortu- 
nately, a drowning.  For  this  reason  its  members  concen- 
trate on  first  aid  work  and  are  capable,  and  well  equipped, 
to  handle  any  emergency  whether  it’s  on  land  or  water. 

"In  fact,"  as  Commodore  Edward  Miller  stated,  “this  is 
the  only  rescue  unit  of  its  kind  serving  both  Lancaster  and 
7 ork  Counties,  and  it  operates  wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  needed.” 

The  club,  which  is  assisted  in  some  matters  by  its 
auxiliary,  has  a total  membership  of  about  125  persons, 
1.J  of  whom,  over  the  winter  months,  successfully  com- 
pleted standard  and  advanced  courses  in  first  aid  taught 
by  Dr.  Harry  Berberian,  of  Lancaster,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


This  was  the  first  year  for  the  course,  said  Miller,  and 
new  members  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  the  same 
type  of  instruction.  Those  who  have  completed  the  course 
are  required  to  pass  a refresher  exam  every  three  years  in 
order  to  renew  their  cards,  he  explained. 

Because  it  is  primarily  a rescue  unit,  the  club  can  be 
called  out  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  12  months  out 
of  the  year,  and  occasionally  assists  York  skin  divers, 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  local  authorities,  when  the 
need  arises.  This  organization,  which  also  works  with 
area  Civil  Defense  units,  is  not  confined  to  the  two  ad- 
joining counties  and  earlier  this  year  aided  in  rescue  work 
at  a drowning  in  Delaware. 

The  club’s  present  equipment,  always  maintained  in  tip- 
top shape  and  ready  to  go,  includes  a rescue  truck,  ambu- 
lance, outboard  motorboat,  first  aid  equipment,  resusci- 
tator,  and  various  types  of  grappling  equipment. 

Financially  speaking  this  is  strictly  a self-sustaining 
organization  which  does  not  conduct  fund  drives  but 
depends  solely  on  membership  dues,  contributions  from 
the  auxiliary  and,  more  recently,  the  proceeds  from  re- 
gattas staged  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

The  first  of  the  races,  sanctioned  by  the  American 
Power  Boat  Assn.,  took  place  last  summer  off  the  Susque- 
hanna Yacht  Club  grounds  and  another  two-day  event  is 
slated  for  this  year,  July  24-25  to  be  exact.  In  mentioning 
the  dates  for  this  year’s  event.  Miller  took  the  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  yacht  club  for  its  cooperation  which 
was  greatly  responsible  for  turning  that  initial  event  into 
a success. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  previously  mentioned,  plus 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  members  are  qualified  skin  divers, 
the  rescue  unit  is  licensed  by  the  FCC  for  15  radio  units, 
that  is,  a base  station  and  14  mobile  units  in  automobiles 
and  boats,  thus  there  is  always  direct  contact  between 
headquarters  and  those  persons  actually  engaged  in  a 
rescue  operation. 

The  headquarters,  a two-story  building,  is  located  along 
Cabin  Branch  Creek,  opposite  the  Welsh  marina  where 
the  emergency  siren  is  installed  and  within  moments  after 
the  siren  goes  off  a member  of  the  auxiliary  is  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  radio,  contacting  the  proper  personnel.  From 
then  on  it’s  usually  the  women  who  handle  the  communi- 
cations until  the  emergency  is  over. 

Because  of  its  intense  interest  in  promoting  water 
safety,  the  Lake  Clarke  Boat  Club  has  won  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  trophy  for  nine  consecutive  years. 
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The  club  leases  four  to  five  acres  of  land  from  Safe 
Harbor  Water  & Power  Corp.  To  the  rear  of  the  club- 
house is  a play  area  for  the  children,  a parking  lot  off  to 
one  side  and  a boat  landing  along  the  creek  thus  provid- 
ing access  to  the  nearby  Susquehanna  River. 

Incidentally  the  headquarters,  according  to  Dr.  Ber- 
berian,  is  large  enough  and  properly  equipped  to  accom- 
modate 40  patients  on  an  emergency  basis  only. 

In  addition  to  Commodore  Miller,  of  Wrightsville  R.  1, 
other  officers  of  the  club  are:  Leroy  Sipe,  Wrightsville 
R.  1,  vice  commodore;  Philip  Amig,  York,  rear  commo- 
dore; Joseph  Lilley,  Columbia,  secretary;  John  Schwenk, 
treasurer;  Samuel  Hildebrand,  Red  Lion,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  Dr.  Berberian,  Lancaster,  and  Robert 
Eby,  Lebanon,  directors. 

Elected  to  office  in  the  auxiliary  were:  Jackie  Sipe, 

president;  Lillian  Eby,  vice  president;  Hazel  Miller, 
treasurer;  and  Gladys  Lilley,  secretary. 

* * * 

Do  you  knock  yourself  out  every  time  you  go  fishing  by 
having  to  push  the  boat  into  the  water  and  then  drag  it 
up  onto  shore  again  on  your  return? 

If  this  is  the  case  take  a tip  from  Ike  Wakefield,  949 
Spruce  St.,  Columbia,  and  hammer  together  a “Wake- 
field Special,”  a little  device  guaranteed  to  take  the  hard 
work  out  of  moving  your  craft  any  distance  over  any  type 
of  terrain. 

Actually  it’s  an  old  washing  machine  roller,  mounted 
to  a framework  of  two  by  four  lumber.  Shove  it  under 
the  bow,  pick  up  the  transom  and  you  can  push  the  entire 
boat  its  full  length  in  seconds. 

Materials  required  include:  one  12-inch  washing  ma- 
chine roller,  two  14-inch-long  pieces  of  two  by  four  lum- 
ber, two  19-inch  pieces  of  wood,  roughly  two  by  one  and 
one-half  inches;  two  three-quarter-inch  pipe  hangers,  and 
two  pieces  of  galvanized  pipe,  each  four  inches  long  with 
a diameter  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roller  shaft. 

The  pipe  is  drilled  so  it  can  be  nailed  to  the  two  by 
four,  to  prevent  turning,  in  addition  to  being  held  in  place 
by  the  hanger.  The  inside  of  the  pipe  is  then  coated  with 
hard,  water  repellent,  grease. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  one  of  these  gadgets. 
You  can  use  one  roller,  as  illustrated,  or  combine  several 
on  longer  lengths  of  lumber  and  mount  the  entire  as- 
sembly on  the  end  of  a dock  to  provide  easy  access  to  the 
water. 

6 * # 

Received  a note  from  Robert  E.  Synnestvedt,  Jenkin- 
town,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Pennsylvania 
Pleasure  Boat  Assn.,  Inc.,  mentioning  plans  for  a weekend 
of  boating  exhibitions,  races  and  sight  seeing  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  June  25-27,  climaxing  a 40th  anniversary 
testimonial  dinner  and  tribute  to  PP  & L. 

Time  does  not  permit  obtaining  additional  information 
on  this  event  except  to  outline  that  provided  by  Synnest- 
vedt who  is  serving  as  general  chairman.  Sponsoring  or- 
ganizations, in  addition  to  the  PPBA,  include  Flotilla  91, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary;  Lake  Wallenpaupack  Yacht 
Club,  the  Lake  Wallenpaupack  Assn.,  Hawley-Lake 


IKE  WAKEFIELD,  of  Columbia,  displays  two  types  of  the  "fisherman's 
helper,"  a combination  of  one  or  more  old  washing  machine  rollers 
used  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  fishing  craft  on  land. 

Wallenpaupack  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hawley 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Newfoundland  Rotary  Club. 

Committees  include:  Resorts,  LWA,  Richard  Coutts; 

Water  Events,  LWYC  and  Flotilla  91,  Frank  Pugsley, 
Clair  Fleeger,  Larry  Foster,  Tom  Gangewere;  Tribute, 
John  Folwell,  John  Giles,  Floyd  Gumble;  House,  Harry 
Keisendall,  Bruce  Worrall;  Entertainment,  Eldon  Wil- 
liams, LeRoi  Guccini;  Favors  & Decorations,  Bill  Soose, 
Bruce  Worrall. 

Invitations,  Guest  Reception  and  Program  of  Speakers, 
Lester  Burlein,  Gerard  Adams,  Synnestvedt;  Printing, 
Vance  Hunt,  Russell  Lange;  Ticket  Sales,  William 
Gumble;  Publicity  Coordinator,  Richard  Coutts;  Treas- 
urer, Russell  Lange;  Guest  Transportation  and  Housing, 
Harold  Compton,  Paul  Buehler.  Also  assisting  in  the 
arrangements  are:  Paul  Gillette,  Bill  Siegrist,  Carl  F. 

Sheppard,  John  Smicker  and  Comdr.  Edward  Tharp, 
Watercraft  Safety  Division,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
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FROM  THE  STREAM^ 


* 


■ While  on  routine  patrol  along  the  Fish-For-Fun  sec- 
tion of  Spring  Creek  I stopped  to  check  a fisherman. 
Our  conversation  became  very  interesting  when  I learned 
he  was  Mr.  Sujeki  Kochi,  a Japanese  chemistry  professor 
from  Kyoto  University  in  Japan,  now  doing  graduate  work 
at  Penn  State  University.  He  informed  me  they  have 
Fish-For-Fun  projects  in  Japan  also,  but  only  extra  large 
pieces  of  bait  are  permitted  so  the  trout  do  not  swallow 
the  bait  completely.  Their  stream  trout  are  called  Yamame 
and  Iwana  and  these  are  native  trout.  They  have  a 
hatchery  near  Kyoto  that  produces  rainbow  trout  for  most 
of  their  stream  fishing  and  brown  trout  are  unknown.  A 
fishing  license  in  Japan  costs  $2  per  year  and  wardens 
are  paid  $2,000  per  year.  The  size  limit  on  trout  is  five 
inches  and  there  is  no  creel  limit.  Fishing  is  very  popular 
in  Japan  with  people  fishing  mostly  for  relaxation  rather 
than  for  food.  Very  few  women  fish  and  pollution, 
mostly  industrial  pollution,  is  becoming  an  ever  increasing 
problem.  Mr.  Kochi  is  a lifelong  angler  and  was  using 
an  eye-catching  14-foot  long,  one-piece  bamboo  rod.  He 
was  really  enjoying  his  fishing  on  Spring  Creek  and  we 
managed  to  converse  in  a sort  of  fractured  English.  A 
very  interesting  fisherman!— District  Warden  Paul  Antolosky 
(Centre) . 

■ On  March  22  after  showing  my  first  slide  lecture  “Fish- 
ing and  Boating  in  Pennsylvania”  to  a group  of  sportsmen, 
a gentleman  came  to  me,  inquired  where  I had  taken  the 
last  picture.  I explained  I hadn’t  taken  the  pictures,  that 
they  were  Fish  Commission  property.  He  stated  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  the  man  in  the  last  picture  was  his 
brother,  Walter  Vinglas— District  Warden  Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
(Blair). 

■ I received  excellent  help  from  county  clubs  and  boys 
from  local  high  schools  in  the  pre-season  stocking  program. 
I really  appreciated  their  aid  in  the  often  miserable 
weather.— District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter). 

■ Fishing  fever  has  been  high  in  Cumberland  County 
with  fine  sucker  and  trout  catches  from  the  Yellow 
Breeches  and  other  streams  of  the  area.  The  most  popular 
spot,  however,  appears  to  be  Opossum  Lake  at  Plainfield. 
I have  issued  many  boat  mooring  permits  to  date  but  one 
ardent  angler  called  my  headquarters  and  wanted  to  know 
if  it  would  be  legal  to  take  his  boat  on  the  lake  April  1 
to  get  a choice  mooring  area.  April  1 was  the  first  date 
boats  could  be  moored  and  I felt  this  fisherman  was  really 
chafing  at  the  bit  to  get  along!— District  Warden  Perry  Heath 
(Cumberland  and  Perry). 


■ It  was  most  gratifying  to  learn  that,  when  assigned  to 
a new  district,  a warden  can  receive  such  fine  cooperation 
from  two  District  Game  Protectors  as  I have  received  in 
Susquehanna  County.  Both  helped  in  the  trout  stocking 
program,  helped  me  become  familiar  with  the  district.  It 
will  be  a pleasure  to  return  the  aid  during  the  upcoming 
hunting  season.— District  Warden  Richard  R.  Roberts  (Sus- 
quehanna) . 

■ Few  people  driving  through  Pennsylvania’s  majestic 
countryside  are  aware  of  the  damage  done  to  Pennsylvania 
streams  by  acid  mine  drainage.  In  Jefferson  County, 
sportsmen’s  groups  working  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  have  been  searching  for  a new  lake  site.  There 
are  a total  of  62  sites  in  Jefferson  County  listed  by  district 
wardens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  To  date, 
out  of  30  sites  investigated,  29  have  been  found  to  contain 
a stream  which  is  polluted  with  acid  drainage.— District 
Warden  James  Donahue  (Jefferson). 

■ Many  oldtimers  have  labeled  this  past  winter  the 
mildest  in  their  memories.  Nevertheless,  when  our  fish 
trucks  arrived  at  Mountain  Springs  Lake  on  March  30, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  18  inches  of  ice  to  stock 
the  trout.  This  was  the  initial  stocking  of  one  of  the 
latest  Fish  Commission  developments.  The  30-acre  lake, 
formerly  known  as  Ice  Dam  No.  2,  is  reached  via  a new 
Commission-built  road  off  Route  487  in  Sullivan  County, 
entering  Game  Lands  No.  57  where  the  village  of  Ricketts 
once  stood.  The  five-mile  drive  to  the  lake  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  trips  over  this  area.  For  the  most  part 
it  follows  an  abandoned  railroad  bed  on  which,  many 
years  ago,  uncountable  trainloads  of  timber  and  ice  were 
shuttled  off  to  market  from  this  picturesque  setting. 
Nestled  deep  in  the  mountain,  this  lake  and  the  remains 
of  Ice  Dam  No.  1 (rebuilding  is  planned)  are  situated 
at  the  head  of  Bowmans  Creek.— District  Warden  James  f. 
Yoder  (Luzerne). 

■ A program  of  interest  to  the  youth  of  Cameron  County 
was  recently  projected  in  forming  the  Cameron  County 
Junior  Conservation  Club.  Included  in  the  program  are: 
Fly  Tying,  Stream  Improvement,  Fishing  Course  prepared 
by  District  Warden  Paul  Antolosky.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  programs  on  Hunter  Safety,  Game 
Feeding,  Gamelands  Tours,  Brouse  Cutting.  Game  Pro- 
tector Erickson  and  myself  have  submitted  several  projects 
that  will  be  available  to  boys  and  girls  if  they  show  interest 
in  the  programs.  About  50  boys  and  girls  attended  the 
last  meeting. — District  Warden  Stanley  G.  Hastings  (Cameron). 
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DOWN  RIVER  CANOE  RACE 
SCHEDULED  JULY  25 

The  Endless  Mountains  “Down  River  Canoe  Race,” 
formerly  held  in  October,  this  year  will  be  held  July  25. 
The  race  will  start  at  Meshoppen  and  end  at  the  bridge 
at  Tunkhannock.  Further  information  on  the  race  from 
Canoe  Race  Committee,  c/o  Dave’s  Lunch,  Box  126, 
Meshoppen,  Pa. 


■ Despite  bad  weather,  we  finished  the  pre-season  stock- 
ing program  in  this  area  without  having  a single  stocking 
truck  stuck  in  the  mud.— District  Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey 
(Warren). 

■ On  March  20,  this  year,  I checked  the  license  of  an 
elderly  fisherman  near  Bloomsburg.  He  was  displaying  a 
1964  fishing  license.  After  listening  to  his  explanation,  I 
checked  and  found  he  had  purchased  a 1965  license,  but, 
by  mistake,  had  thrown  it  away  then  placed  the  old  one 
in  a plastic  case  and  pinned  it  to  his  jacket.  He  obtained 
a reissue  immediately!— District  Warden  Robert  J.  Perry 
(Columbia). 

■ In  March  I had  two  truckloads  of  trout  for  the  North 
Fork  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  in  Lawrence  County.  Before 
the  trucks  pulled  in  I was  surprised  to  see  a group  of  25 
boys  under  the  direction  of  Dan  Sakiros,  Beaver  Falls 
High  School,  to  assist  the  stocking.  Mr.  Sakiros  informed 
me  they  had  formed  a conservation  class  in  Beaver  Falls 
High  School  and  this  was  their  first  assignment.— District 
Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman  (Butler). 

■ While  attending  the  Fish  Commission’s  display  at  the 
recent  Cleveland  Sport  Show,  several  thousand  fishermen 
made  inquiries  of  places  to  fish  and  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s program.  I was  amazed  at  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm these  people  had  for  our  publications  and  pro- 
grams.— District  Warden  Norman  E.  Ely  (Erie). 

■ A fly  tying  course  was  held  at  the  Boiling  Springs  High 
School  by  the  Yellow  Breeches  Angling  Club  with  litera- 
ture and  assistance  from  the  Fish  Commission.  More 
than  150  persons  took  the  course.  Eugene  Utech,  Cum- 
berland County  Game  Protector,  was  the  instructor  and 
did  a fine  job.  Many  of  the  participants  enjoyed  tying 
flies  and  perhaps  started  them  in  a prosperous  angling 
future. — District  Warden  Perry  Heath  (Cumberland  and  Perry). 

B John  Josephite,  expert  ice  fisherman  from  Fleetville, 
Pa.,  last  season  caught  walleye  at  Lake  Sheridan,  Lacka- 
wanna County.  However,  they  were  not  of  legal  size. 
Those  he  measured  and  returned  to  the  water  ran  14  to 
14M  inches.  These  walleye  were  stocked  as  fingerlings 
in  1963.  At  the  fast  rate  they  are  growing,  they  will 
probably  be  15  inches  or  better  when  the  season 
opens  on  May  8,  1965.— District  Warden  Walter  G.  Lazusky 
(Lackawanna). 


SUN,  WATER,  “FUN”DAMENTALS  TO  BE 
OFFERED  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS 

Sun  AND  WATER  are  the  formula  for  summer  fun— 
but  add  the  “fun”damentals  of  leadership  and  instructor 
training  and  you’ll  come  up  with  a foolproof  formula  for 
safe  summer  fun. 

As  one  phase  of  its  “Waterproof  America”  program,  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  sponsor  25  National  Aquatic  and 
Small  Craft  Schools  this  summer.  These  10-day  training 
centers  offer  housewives  and  military  personnel,  camp 
counselors  and  rescue  squads,  firemen  and  foresters,  the 
skills  and  teaching  methods  of  first  aid,  small  craft  and 
water  safety. 

Two  National  Aquatic  Schools  are  planned  for  Penn- 
sylvania in  June,  one  at  Camp  Lutherlyn,  Prospect  (June 
8-18)  and  the  other  at  Camp  Indian  Trails,  Milford  (June 
15-25). 

Mr.  Zenas  V.  Harkleroad  of  Homer  City,  American  Red 
Cross  Safety  Services  Representative  for  the  state,  will  be 
camp  director  at  Lutherlyn  and  Paul  C.  Grubb  of  Harris- 
burg, Red  Cross  Safety  Services  Director  in  that  city,  will 
head  the  Indian  Trails  session. 

In  addition  to  first  aid,  lifesaving,  swimming  and  div- 
ing, students  at  both  state  camps  will  attend  leadership 
seminars  on  camp  waterfronts,  swimming  pools,  commu- 
nity aquatics  and  community  first  aid.  Students  with 
previous  aquatic  school  experience  can  elect  courses  in 
handicapped  swimming  and  canoeing. 

Elective  courses  in  synchronized  and  competitive  swim- 
ming, boating  and  sailing  will  be  offered  at  other  camps 
throughout  the  nation. 

Upon  completion  of  the  school,  participants  will  earn 
Red  Cross  Instructor  certification,  thus  increasing  the 
nation’s  reserve  of  first  aid,  small  craft  and  water  safety 
leadership. 

A $60  enrollment  fee  covers  board,  lodging,  texts  and 
all  materials  used.  Students  must  be  18  years  old  by  the 
closing  date  of  the  school  and  in  good  physical  condition. 
Further  information  and  applications  for  enrollment  are 
available  from  local  Red  Cross  chapters  or  from  Area  Di- 
rector, Safety  Services,  American  Red  Cross,  Eastern 
Area,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 


TUNKHANNOCK  CARP  DERBY  UNDERWAY 

The  Endless  Mountains  Archery  Club  of  Tunkhannock 
“Carp  Derby”  is  now  under  full  steam  running  to  July  31, 
1965.  Rules  are  as  follows:  Entry  fee— 50V,  applications 
available  from  local  service  stations  and  club  members. 
Winners  will  be  determined  by  length  of  the  fish  taken. 
Cash  prizes  awarded  for  first  and  second  place  in  both 
bow  and  arrow  and  hook  and  line  fishing.  One  person 
may  NOT  take  both  prizes.  Measuring  stations,  accord- 
ing to  Glen  Ayre,  club  president,  have  been  set  up  in 
the  area. 

A great  oak  is  only  a little  nut  that  held  his  ground. 
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By  LORI  HORNE 


(With  an  assist  by  her  Mommy) 


MISS  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  three  year-old  Lori  Horne,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  has  "fishing  fever"  and  is  ready  to  go  with  her  Daddy. 
Born  into  a fishing  family,  she  was  presented  with  her  first  fishing 
outfit  at  the  tender  age  of  2 days. 


“Oh,  boy,  you  gonna  take  me  fishing,  Daddy?  Wait 
’til  I get  ready.  Help  me  get  this  basket  on.  Where 
else  would  I put  all  my  fish?  Where’s  my  license?  Why 
don’t  I?  Can  I get  one  when  I’m  old,  next  year?  Wait 
’til  I get  my  book.” 

“Mom  said  if  I catch  one  big  enough,  they’ll  put  my 
picture  in  the  Angler.  Hey,  let  me  carry  the  worms! 
Oh,  oh,  I spilled  them.  No,  you  pick  them  up,  Daddy,  I 
don’t  want  to  get  my  hands  dirty.” 

“Can  I sit  on  the  back  seat  and  hold  my  rod?  Why 
can’t  I have  a hook  on  now?  I want  to  see  if  it’s  sharp. 
Oh,  there’s  an  ice-cream  place.  I want  chocolate.  That 
made  me  thirsty,  will  you  stop  some  place  and  get  me  a 
soda?  Can  you  finish  it  for  me?  Never  mind,  I spilled  it 
all  over  the  back  seat.  Good  thing  I didn’t  get  any  in 
the  worms.  Do  worms  like  soda,  Daddy?  Why?” 

“I’ll  carry  the  worms.  This  basket  is  so  heavy.  Will 
you  carry  me,  Daddy?  Put  a worm  and  hook  on,  please. 
Throw  it  out  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Why  isn’t  my  string  long  enough?  Oh,  look,  my  thing’s 
jumping  up  and  down.  Help  me,  it  must  be  a big  one. 
How  long  did  you  say,  thirty  inches?  Oh,  three  inches. 
Is  that  long  enough  to  get  my  picture  in  the  Angler? 
No,  no,  don  t throw  it  back  in,  Mom’s  going  to  take  my 
picture  with  it— then  you  can  clean  it!” 

Daddy,  will  you  take  me  fishing  again  tomorrow? 
Why  not?” 


LORI  AND  MINNIE  and  the  dollie  are  all  set  and  properly  attired 
for  a fishing  and  boating  trip.  Minnie  appears  to  be  daring  anyone 
to  take  that  lunch  box. 


WHATTA  CATCH!  Lori  isn't  certain  about  the  species  and  doesn't 
seem  to  give  a hoot  about  it  being  blown  up  out  of  all  proportion. 


FRYING  PAN  READY,  Miss  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  very,  very 
optimistic. 
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ELK  COUNTY  ANGLERS  CLUB  STOCK  TROUT 


DELAWARE  SMALLMOUTHS 


The  Elk  County  Anglers  Club  stocked  over  10,000 
trout  in  Elk  County  streams.  Streams  included  were: 
Mill  Creek  including  Norton  Dam,  Sandy  Beach,  Spring 
Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Little  Mill  Creek,  Powers  Run,  Wilson 
Run,  Clarion  River,  Medix  Run  and  Crooked  Creek. 

These  trout,  as  fingerlings,  were  given  the  club  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  Anglers  Club  fed 
and  cared  for  the  fish  until  of  legal  size  and  over  for 
stocking  the  above  streams.  Paul  Quattrone,  chairman  of 
the  Trout  Rearing  Committee,  says  the  club  intends  to 
hold  over  a group  of  1,000  trout  for  extra  growth  and 
stocking  next  year. 

The  club  members  worked  long  hours  on  the  project 
with  the  stocking  operations  directed  by  District  Fish 
Warden  Bernard  Ambrose. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

Our  natural  resources  and  what  they  mean  to  us  are 
stressed  in  “Conservation— Living  in  Harmony  With 
Land.”  This  new  booklet  published  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  is  now  available  by  request  from  111  Forestry 
Building,  School  of  Forest  Resources,  University  Park, 
Pennsylvania  16802. 

The  conservation  booklet,  which  is  one  of  a series,  em- 
phasizes the  interrelatedness  of  natural  resources  and 
stresses  the  role  of  an  informed  citizenry  and  responsive 
government  to  conservation  problems  and  issues. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs,  garden  clubs,  youth  groups,  teachers, 
public  officials,  professional  workers  and  others  concerned 
with  long-range  resource  planning  and  management,  soil 
classification,  land  use  planning,  soil,  water,  forest  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  related  activities  may  find  the 
booklet  an  aid  in  explaining  to  all  citizens  the  importance 
of  conservation  programs  in  controlling  civilization’s  im- 
pact upon  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  a glossary  which  may  be  helpful  to  youth 
groups  on  the  inside  back  cover  including  several  terms 
which  are  used  frequently  in  discussing  conservation 
topics. 

WHEN  FISHING 

There's  a breath  of  the  out-of-doors, 

And  water  shimmering  in  the  sun, 

There  are  delights  of  nature  all  around, 

When  fishing. 

There's  the  blissful  quiet  of  solitude. 

And  time  for  happy  wandering  thoughts, 

There's  freedom  from  life's  strain  and  care. 

When  fishing. 

There's  always  hope  that  deepens  patience. 

And  patience  oft  brings  its  own  reward. 

At  ease  one  waits  with  peaceful  mien. 

When  fishing. 

There's  gratitude  to  God  above 
Whose  goodness  fills  our  ev'ry  hour. 

And  gladness  moves  the  heart  to  pray. 

When  fishing. 

Maurice  R.  Gartner 


Miles  Witt 

District  Fish  Warden 
Hellertown,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir: 

I have  been  closely  watching  the  results  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  Citation  Awards.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  note  that 
the  Northampton  County  stretch  of  the  Delaware  River  has 
made  a very  good  showing  in  trophy  smallmouth  bass. 

On  the  basis  of  returns  to  date,  it  is  comparable  to  any  one 
county  stretch  in  the  state  except  the  fabulous  Tionesta  Dam  in 
Forest  County.  When  you  consider  there  is  probably  an  equal 
number  of  bass  caught  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  it  may  very 
well  surpass  the  other  areas.  I am  surprised  you  haven’t  made 
comment  in  “Notes  From  the  Streams”  column  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler. 

In  addition,  this  stretch  of  the  Delaware  has  entries  in  the 
Rock  Bass  and  Catfish  divisions  as  well  as  the  best  White  Shad 
to  date. 

I used  to  think  the  Upper  Delaware  was  the  best  stretch 
(Wayne  County)  but  facts  are  facts  and  Wayne  County  hasn’t 
been  heard  from.  Neither  have  the  Pocono  counties  shown  up 
to  any  extent.  Only  Northampton  County  seems  to  be  out- 
standing on  the  Delaware  and  is  more  than  holding  its  own 
on  a statewide  basis. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  bypass  this  area  for  the  Pocono 
areas.  But,  1965  like  1964  should  again  spotlight  this  hot 
stretch  of  the  Delaware. 

Frank  Dominiani 

Cornwell  Heights,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frank  Dominiani 
Cornwell  Heights,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I note  you  are  also  an  Angler 
reader  and  follow  the  Citation  Awards  very  closely.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  the  comparisons  you  made.  If  we  were  to  com- 
pare other  sections  of  the  Delaware  River  with  the  section  you 
used  via  comparison,  I am  sure  more  interesting  discoveries 
would  be  made  . . . just  how  fishing  is  tops  in  the  lower  Dela- 
ware. 

However,  not  every  fisherman  is  willing  to  send  in  his  prize 
catch  information  and  thus  reveal  some  of  his  private  fishing 
secrets,  so  we  will  never  truly  be  able  to  compare  all  waters 
on  the  same  basis  by  only  using  those  big  fish  entered  for 
citation  awards.  You  and  I both  know  the  entire  Delaware 
River  is  excellent  fishing  grounds  and  should  yield  many  more 
Citation  Award  fish  in  tire  future. 

Miles  D.  Witt 

District  Fish  Warden 

Northampton  and  Bucks  Counties 

Charles  L.  Drake,  oceanographer  for  Lamont  Geological  Lab- 
oratory at  Columbia  University,  telling  of  the  first  efforts  to 
scan  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  “It  was  frustrating.  The  first  thing 
we  saw  down  there  was  a beer  bottle.” 

The  purpose  of  any  vacation  should  be  to  refresh  our  shaken  spirits 
and  renew  our  forgotten  purposes  but  so  often  this  is  lost.  These 
days  should  be  the  most  carefully  planned  (not  just  scheduled)  days 
of  the  year.  This  is  the  time  to  guide  yourself  back  in  purpose  and 
put  yourself  at  peace.  During  these  days,  the  mind  more  than  the 
body  needs  refreshing,  so  plan  your  two  or  three  weeks  to  fit  that 
purpose  . . . and  you  will  find  God.— Patrick  R.  Buth. 
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Practice  Target  tor  Plug  Casting 

A Backyard  Game 
By  HI  SIBLEY 


How  good  is  your  casting?  Can  you  drop  a plug  smack 
into  that  likely  opening  among  the  lily  pads  from  thirty 
yards?  Mebbe  yes,  mebbe  no,  but  you  can  darn  near  do 
it  with  some  persistent  practice. 

Here  is  a target  to  test  your  skill,  simply  a plywood 
platform  with  ten-inch  holes  (or  bigger  if  you  think  that 
too  tricky)  spotted  as  shown  on  the  plan.  To  add  further 
interest  set  in  some  “reeds”  in  the  form  of  bamboo  tips, 
available  at  nurseries. 


Note  that  the  large  holes  are  numbered.  No.  1 being 
the  easiest  and  on  down  to  No.  7,  just  behind  and  slightly 
to  one  side  of  the  reeds,  requiring  a high  arc  cast.  For  a 
natural  effect  paint  the  entire  panel  light  blue  with  green 
lily  pads  and  white  blossoms.  By  keeping  score  you  will 
have  an  interesting  game  for  your  barbecue  guests. 

Each  hole  counts  as  numbered,  and  first  contestant  to 
make  30  points  is  the  winner. 


For  a natural  effect 
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LITTLE  GUY,  BIG  FISH,  a Citation  Award  bass  caught  by  Francis  A. 
Martin,  Jr.,  Stroudsburg,  that  weighed  over  8 lbs.,  measured  23'/2 
inches  in  Monroe  County. 


NOEL  HEFELFINGER,  President  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Anglers  and 
Conservation  Association,  opened  the  1965  trout  fishing  season  at 
Boiling  Springs.  He  is  shown  on  left  with  a nice  catch  of  trout 
measuring  up  to  14  inches  in  length. 


RICHARD  SCHASZBERGER,  at  right,  of  R.  D.  1,  Carlisle,  opened  the 
1965  trout  season  at  Boiling  Springs.  Like  many  of  the  anglers  who 
fished  in  this  popular  Cumberland  County  "hot  spot"  he  had  a nice 
stringer  of  trout  by  mid-morning. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  agent  in  York,  Pa.  is  Squab's  Outdoor  Shop. 
Shown  are  Harry  (Squab)  Snyder  and  Mrs.  Snyder  looking  over 
material  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  in  their  Blue  Book,  a program 
recently  launched  state-wide  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission's 
Public  Relations  Division. 


SAM  BRENNEMAN,  right,  won  the  Allenberry  and  the  Yellow  Breeches 
club  awards  for  the  largest  trout  taken  from  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
on  opening  day  of  the  1965  trout  season.  The  trout  was  a brownie, 
it  was  24  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4 lbs.,  7 oz.  He  is  being 
presented  with  the  awards  by  Charles  Heinze,  owner  of  the  Inn. 
Brenneman  is  postmaster  at  Boiling  Springs. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLUE  BOOK  AGENTS 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 
available. 


Berks  County— Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County— Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn, 
Penna. 

Franklin  County— P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 

Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 
New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 


FREE  €0Ema  CHART 

COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 


(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code  ZZZZI 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Jjp  - 0 -JJw  - month 

By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


KEY  RING  FOR  FISHERMEN 

A useful  aid  for  the  trout  fisherman  is  one  of  the 
new  types  of  key  rings.  The  key  ring  is  on  the  end 
of  a cord  that  can  be  pulled  out  and  returned  to  a 
spring  loaded  device  that  clips  to  part  of  the  clothing. 
Painted  dull  black  to  reduce  reflection  and  attached 
to  the  pocket  of  a fishing  vest,  the  ring  will  hold 
clippers,  scissors  and  other  easily  lost  but  necessary 
trout-fishing  accessories.  Held  out  of  the  way,  hang- 
ing from  the  breast  pocket,  the  tools  can  be  pulled 
to  the  end  of  the  cord  for  easy  clipping,  trimming  or 
removing  the  cement  from  the  eye  of  a fly.  Re- 
turned to  the  breast  pocket,  they  are  out  of  the  way 
yet  immediately  accessible.  And  on  that  cord,  they 
can’t  be  accidentally  dropped  in  the  stream.  Good 
insurance,  don’t  you  think? 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 

"Pfy 

IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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(Dotit  Quit  too  £wdif 


The  best  trout  fishing  usually  occurs  in  the  evening  when 
most  fishermen  are  on  their  way  home,  so  don’t  be  in  too 
much  of  a hurry  to  reel  in  your  line  and  quit. 

The  reason  is  that  most  of  the  insects  that  fish  like  to 
eat  do  not  become  active  until  late  in  the  day.  Maturing 
may-flies,  caddis-flies,  and  stone-flies  come  out  of  hiding 
on  the  stream  bottom  each  evening,  ascend  to  the  surface, 
and  fly  away.  Those  that  have  matured  a day  or  two 
earlier  return  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water.  Trout  that 
have  been  inactive  all  day  suddenly  begin  to  feed.  That’s 
the  time  to  be  there  with  your  flyrod. 

Ordinary  dry  flies  in  a few  sizes  and  colors  will  usually 
suffice,  but  it  pays  to  have  a better  selection.  Wet  flies  or 
nymphs  can  be  used  to  imitate  the  immature  insects  drift- 
ing along  under  water.  Dry  flies  represent  the  maturing 
insects  floating  on  the  surface,  or  adults  that  have  returned 
to  the  stream  for  mating  and  egg-laying.  Spent-wing  dry 
flies  resemble  females  that  have  died  after  laying  their 
eggs. 

Evening  fishing  is  often  easy,  but  don’t  count  on  it. 
Rings  made  by  rising  fish  show  where  the  hungry  ones 
are  located,  but  don’t  be  misled  by  the  disturbance  made 
by  trout  that  are  feeding  on  nymphs  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Fish  that  are  feeding  on  nymphs  won’t  usually  take 
dry  flies. 

Be  observant.  Seeing  large  insects  on  the  stream, 


anglers  are  often  fooled  into  believing  that’s  what  the 
fish  are  feeding  on,  and  can’t  understand  why  they  won’t 
gobble  up  their  large  dry  flies.  Many  times  they  are  actu- 
ally eating  very  small  insects  that  are  hard  to  see.  Offer- 
ing them  large  flies  when  they  want  small  ones  won’t  get 
you  many  strikes. 

Fishing  the  evening  hatch  is  always  fun.  Even  though 
you  don’t  always  catch  a mess  of  fish  it’s  encouraging  to 
see  so  many  trout  feeding  in  places  you’d  have  sworn  were 
fished  out. 


THE  BRIDGE  BIRD 

You  may  not  know  its  name,  but  I’ll  bet  you’ve  often 
seen  the  phoebe  along  your  favorite  stream.  It’s  a small 
bird  with  dingy  grayish  brown  upperparts  and  whitish 
underparts.  The  sides  of  its  chest  are  smudged  with 
sooty  brown.  Unlike  many  of  its  flycatcher  relatives,  it 
has  no  distinct  white  wing  bars  or  eye  rings. 

The  phoebe  is  usually  seen  perched  on  a slender  twig 
that  sticks  out  over  the  water.  Here  it  watches  for  pass- 
ing insects,  glancing  from  side  to  side,  and  twitching  its 
tail  up  and  down.  From  time  to  time  it  utters  an  abrupt 
“Pheebee.” 

Should  an  unlucky  insect  come  into  sight  the  phoebe 
flies  out,  snatches  it  out  of  mid-air  with  a loud  snap  of 
its  bill,  and  flits  to  another  perch  to  await  another  victim. 

That’s  one  reason  phoebes  are  often  found  along 
streams— insects  are  plentiful  in  such  places.  Another  is 
the  bird’s  choice  of  a nesting  place.  Its  cup  of  moss  and 
mud  lined  with  hairs  and  fine  grasses  is  usually  perched 
on  a sheltered,  rocky  cliff  face  overlooking  a stream,  or  on 
a beam  beneath  a bridge.  In  fact,  it’s  hard  to  find  a small 
country  bridge  that  isn’t  decorated  with  old  and  new 
phoebe  nests.  No  wonder  some  folks  call  this  friendly 
fellow  the  “bridge  bird.” 
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"For  Pete's  sake!  ...  Sit  down  Sam,  it  takes  time  to  catch  a CITATION  fish!" 

SmJUL  9t  (Doha.  . . But . . CL  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGL 

Usking  Citation  9a.  COo’dh.  (jOcutiinq. 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES:  RULES: 


Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum 

Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Bluegill 

1 1 in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  in. 

and  white) 

15  in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40  in. 

Sheepshead 

25  in. 

Bullhead 

15  in. 

Fallfish 

18  in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

20  in. 

Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30  in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23  in. 

bellow  Perch 

14  In. 

Muskeliunge 

45  in. 

n 


APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 

Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


Name  (please  print)  

Address  

Species  Length  

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught 

Date  Caught Catch  Witnessed 

Measured  and  Weighed  by  


City State 

Weight  - 


by 


At 


County 
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Remember  lovely  Margie  Hollinger  of  Lemoyne,  Pa.  in  our  March  issue?  Well, 
Miss  Hollinger  has  returned  on  the  back  cover  to  announce  Pennsylvania’s 
Safe  Boating  Week.— Robert  Miller  photo 
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MISS  BOATING 


Lovely  Janice  Shapou  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida  was  named  "Miss  Boating-1965"  recently  at  Florida's  Cypress  Gardens. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR’S  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


June  3*  1965 


GREETINGS : 

Pennsylvania  is  a State  rich  in  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities.  We  are  proud  of  our  water  safety  record  and 
intend  to  better  that  record  through  the  efforts  of  our  new 
Office  of  Watercraft  Safety  in  the  State  Pish  Commission. 


Through  our  land  acquisition  program  we  are  making 
more  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  available  to  boatmen  and 
fishermen.  In  order  that  Pennsylvanians  may  more  fully 
enjoy  the  waters  in  our  State,  the  Office  of  Watercraft  Safety 
is  developing  a statewide  course  in  boating  safety. 

In  order  to  promote  and  publicize  this  new  safety 
program,  I am  happy  to  designate  July  4-10,  1965*  as  SAFE 
BOATING  WEEK  In  Pennsylvania,  and  I ask  all  Pennsylvanians 
to  set  an  example  of  courtesy  and  common  sense  in  their  boating 
activities  during  this  period  and  throughout  the  year. 


v WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 
GOVERNOR 


Governor  Scranton  Proclaims  1965  Pennsylvania  Safe  Boating  Week 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  Raymond  P.  Shafer  issued  on  June  3 a proclamation  for 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton  proclaiming  Safe  Boating  Week  in  Pennsylvania  from 
July  4 through  July  10,  1965. 


ISSUING  PROCLAMATION  for  Governor  Scranton  is  Lieutenant  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  Seated  to  his  right— Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  to  the  left— Edward  R.  Tharp,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Watercraft  Safety.  Witnessing  the 
signing  are  officials  of  state  government,  members  of  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Boating  Advisory  Board,  the  American  Red  Cross,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  Power  Squadron  and  Pennsylvania  Pleasure  Boaters  Association. 
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Robert  G.  Miller 


Like  getting  back  to  nature  and  camping  out  once  in 
awhile  with  the  family  although  your  first  love,  next  to 
the  missus  of  course,  is  pleasure  boating? 

Well,  you  can  combine  these  two  activities,  a lot  of 
folks  are  doing  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  facilities  are  provided  for  both— camping 
and  boating. 

If  you’re  wondering  where  to  go,  take  a look  at  any 
up-to-date  road  map  and  you’ll  find  well  over  a dozen 
state  parks  where  you  can  pitch  a tent  for  the  night, 
launch  your  boat  and  do  a little  fishing  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  these  combination 
boating  and  camping  areas  are  not  broad  expanses  of 
water  and  you  will  run  into  horsepower  limitations.  Also 
some  areas  do  not  permit  the  use  of  outboard  motors. 

While  some  afeas  are  maintained  mostly  for  the  car 
topper,  the  owners  of  16-  to  18-foot  craft  who  would 
like  to  stow  their  camping  gear  aboard,  or  perhaps  trailer 
their  craft  to  some  popular  boating-camping  area,  will 
find  facilities  available  along  the  lower  Susquehanna  River, 
up  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  or  up  along  Lake  Erie. 

Unless  you  are  traveling  by  canoe,  few  waters  exist 
where  you  can  plan  on  a several  days  leisurely  cruise 
traveling  by  day  and  pitching  tent  along  some  isolated 


™E  VOUCHIQGnENY  RESERVOIR,  constructed  near  Confluence,  one 
of  the  finest  pleasure  boating  areas  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 


shore  at  night.  Most  folks  today  trailer  their  equipment 
to  some  likely  spot  where  they  will  spend  a few  days 
before  breaking  camp  and  moving  on  down  the  highway 
to  another  location. 

Check  the  basement  and  the  attic  and  no  doubt  you’ll 
come  up  with  a few  items  left  over  from  your  Boy  Scout 
days,  an  old  axe  (slightly  rusted),  a knapsack  or  a few 
cooking  utensils.  If  you  come  up  empty  handed  now  is 
the  time  to  start  accumulating  a few  of  the  essentials  but 
don’t  go  overboard  and  load  your  boat,  or  car,  with  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  items. 

John  Dietrich,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  who  with  his  family 
has  camped  at  almost  every  state  park  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  a few  tips  of  interest  to  the  just-getting-started  boat 
camper. 

“You  may  eventually  wind  up  with  five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  but  the  family  of  four  can  purchase 
all  the  camping  equipment  it  needs  for  about  one-fifth  of 
this  amount,”  Jack  said. 

For  example,  a tent,  large  enough  to  sleep  four  per- 
sons, can  be  purchased  today  for  about,  or  in  some  areas 
less  than,  $50.  Pick  out  a lightweight  model  if  you’re 
planning  to  haul  it  around  in  the  boat. 

Sleeping  bags  are  fine  if  you  have  the  room  aboard, 
but  if  you’re  traveling  by  car,  or  station  wagon,  Jack 
prefers  a cot  and  two  blankets  apiece  for  each  member 
of  the  family. 

There  are  two  types  of  camp  stoves  and  lanterns  on 
the  market  today,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  type 
of  fuel  they  use.  Some  use  white  gas,  which  is  cheaper, 
while  the  other  type  is  fueled  with  pressurized  gas  in  dis- 
posable cans  about  the  size  of  a small  beer  can.  I would 
suggest  the  former  fuel  if  you’re  traveling  by  auto  or 
station  wagon,  but  the  latter  stores  much  easier  in  a boat, 
where  space  is  more  limited,  and  is  also  much  safer.  How-  j 
ever,  to  facilitate  matters,  don’t  buy  a lantern  using  one 
type  of  fuel  and  a camp  stove  which  uses  another  and 
wind  up  carrying  two  types  of  fuel  along. 

Actually,  Jack  suggested,  you  can  get  along  without  ; 
the  stove.  Instead  he  uses,  most  of  the  time,  a small 
charcoal  grill  but  the  stove  does  come  in  handy  for  a 
quick  cup  of  coffee.  If  you  don’t  have  a small  charcoal 
grill,  an  ordinary  metal  grate  placed  between  rocks  or 
concrete  blocks  serves  as  a good  substitute  as  does  a ring 
of  metal  stakes,  driven  into  the  ground,  on  top  of  which 
is  placed  the  container  for  cooking. 

Don’t  load  yourself  down  with  a lot  of  cheap,  plastic 
coated  containers,  Jack  warned.  You  wash  them  once  | 
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or  twice  in  hot  water  and  they  fall  apart.  “Buy  a com- 
plete set  of  utensils  that  nest  inside  one  another,”  suggests 
Jack,  “not  a lot  of  odds  and  ends  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  the  kitchen.” 

Since  they  began  their  camping  jaunts  some  years  back, 
the  Dietrichs  have  used  hundreds  of  those  cheap  plastic 
spoons  and  forks,  which  can  either  be  reused  or  thrown 
away;  and  have  found  that  heavy  duty  aluminum  foil  is 
one  of  the  handiest  items  to  have  around.  In  an  emergency 
it  can  be  formed  into  a cooking  container,  a drinking 
glass  and  even  the  most  inexperienced  outdoor  cook  can 
prepare  a succulent  steak  or  tender,  barbecued  chicken 
merely  by  wrapping  in  foil. 

Plastic  air  mattresses  are  quite  popular  with  the  boat 
owner  in  view  of  the  fact  they  can  be  stored  away  in  an 
extremely  small  area.  However,  they  should  be  rolled, 
not  folded,  which  is  much  easier  on  the  seams  and  lessens 
the  danger  of  leakage. 

Also  plastic  freezer  bags  make  good  containers  for  flour, 
sugar,  cereals,  and  so  forth,  and  can  be  rolled  smaller  as 
the  contents  are  used. 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned  it’s  no  longer  necessary 
to  carry  the  corner  grocery  store  in  the  back  of  the  station 
wagon,  the  car  or  under  the  deck  of  your  boat.  Most 
folks  stock  up  as  they  go  along  and  today’s  super  market 
has  on  its  shelves  hundreds  of  items  which  are  packaged 
quite  compactly  and  require  little  storage  space.  For 
example,  there  is  instant  coffee  and  tea,  varieties  of  soup 
in  small  foil  envelopes,  tiny  cans  of  condensed  milk,  beans, 
peas,  potatoes  and  various  other  vegetables;  and  indi- 
vidual boxes  of  cereal  which  double  as  cereal  bowls  and 

!can  later  be  burned. 

However,  there  is  one  bit  of  advice  all  boat  campers 
should  follow.  When  you  break  camp  police  the  area, 

I burn  all  trash,  bury  cans  and  jars  as  deep  as  possible, 
and  leave  the  camp  site  looking  like  it  did  when  you 
arrived.  Don’t  throw  cans  or  bottles  in  the  water  since 
it  may  be  your  youngster  who  will  walk  on  one  of  those 
rusty  cans,  or  broken  bottles  next  season,  to  ruin  an  other- 
wise pleasant  camping  trip. 

What  ever  happens  to  all  those  photos  and  colored 
slides  taken  during  summer  weekend  camping  trips,  cruises 
or  fishing  trips? 

Are  they  looked  at  once,  when  they  are  returned  from 
the  processor,  then  tossed  aside? 

If  this  is  the  case  why  not  take  a tip  from  the  Delaware 
River  Power  Squadron,  get  all  your  boating  friends  to 
bring  along  their  prints  and  slides,  and  conduct  a “cruise 
reunion.” 

This  is  an  annual  event  of  the  Delaware  River  organiza- 
tion where  members  who  participated  in  the  previous 
summer’s  cruise  gather  to  show  all  their  slides  and  motion 
pictures  and  to  rehash  last  summer’s  activities. 

Well  over  100  members  showed  up  for  this  year’s 
annual  affair  with  Lt.  Russell  Bell,  AP,  cruise  chairman 
for  1965,  presiding. 

- 

MAKE  EVERY  WEEK  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 


THE  MAYNARD  STREET  marina,  located  just  off  the  Maynard  Street 
bridge,  in  Williamsport,  and  operated  by  John  Sullivan,  1150 
Cemetery  Street,  Williamsport. 

If  YOU’RE  cruising  along  one  of  your  favorite  waterways 
this  summer  and  you  suddenly  sight  a red  flag,  with  a 
diagonal  white  stripe,  steer  clear  of  the  area  and  give  it 
as  wide  a berth  as  possible. 

This  is  a diver’s  flag  and  the  established  rule  is  that 
boats  should  remain  at  least  50  feet  away  from  any  raft, 
float,  dinghy  or  boat  displaying  this  emblem. 

Skin  diving  and  SCUBA  diving,  along  with  fishing  and 
water  skiing,  are  two  activities  which  go  hand  in  hand 
with  pleasure  boating  and  neither,  providing  the  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  is  as  dangerous  as  some  folks  would 
like  to  believe. 

Nevertheless,  don’t  just  rush  to  your  nearest  sporting 
goods  store,  buy  a lot  of  diving  equipment,  jump  in  the 
nearest  lake  and  come  up  expecting  to  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  diving.  You  may  not  come  up. 

Theodore  L.  Thomas,  716  Maplewood  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
who  has  been  diving  since  1938  and  before  that  cap- 
tained his  college  swimming  team,  pointed  out  recently  a 
few  facts  of  interest  to  the  potential,  or  novice,  diver. 

First  of  all  Thomas  is  an  accomplished  swimmer  and  so 
are  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  from  Mrs.  Thomas 
down  to  nine-year-old  Lex.  He,  along  with  Jeff,  thirteen, 
and  Lenore,  sixteen,  were  taught  at  the  age  of  three  and 
were  considered  good  swimmers  at  the  age  of  four. 

“What  is  the  difference  between  skin  diving  and  SCUBA 
diving?”  The  answer,  as  provided  by  Thomas,  indicated 
there  is  no  settled  distinction  between  the  two,  it’s  just 
the  equipment  that  varies. 

Equipment  used  by  the  skin  diver  consists  of  a pair  of 
flippers,  a mask  and  a snorkel.  SCUBA,  short  for  “Self 
Contained  Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus,”  includes 
these  three  items  plus  the  oxygen  tank  or  tanks. 

Incidentally,  that  snorkel  tube  is  not  an  excellent  device 
for  drowning  oneself.  You  may  draw  some  water  through 
the  tube,  causing  you  to  sputter  and  gag  just  as  if  you 
opened  your  mouth  under  water,  but  there  are  some 
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THE  MONO-RAIL  and  travelift,  two  of  the  launching  facilities 
available  at  the  Presque  Isle  State  Park  Marina.  There  is  a fee 
for  the  use  of  these  two  pieces  of  equipment  but  trailered-in  craft 
owners  may  use  the  ramp  in  the  park  free  of  charge. 

snorkels  which  contain  a ball  in  a cage  which  act  as  a 
valve  to  seal  out  the  water.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  best 
to  use  is  up  to  the  experienced  diver. 

One  of  Thomas’  first  suggestions  to  the  person  planning 
on  diving  is  to  try  it  out  first,  with  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  diver,  before  purchasing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. He  also  pointed  out  today  most  dealers,  instead  of 
just  making  a sale,  provide  instructions  and  will  also  inform 
the  neophyte  where  he  or  she  can  obtain  actual  diving 
instructions  either  at  the  local  YMCA  or  through  the  co- 
operation of  a skin  diving  club. 

There  are  at  least  three  basic  factors  to  be  considered 
before  taking  the  plunge: 

1.  Have  at  least  a good  swimming  ability.  The  person 
who  lacks  this  capability  may  find  himself  in  serious 
trouble. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  equipment  by  a competent 
instructor. 

3.  Never  dive  alone.  Use  the  “buddy  system”  so  there 
is  always  someone  available  to  lend  a helping  hand  if  and 
when  it’s  needed. 

Unknown  to  a lot  of  folks  diving  is  a year  round  sport 
and  Pennsylvania  offers  many  good  diving  areas,  in  its 
lakes  and  quarries,  but  don’t  try  it  in  heavily  congested 
boating  areas.  You  might  just  get  your  scalp  creased  by 
the  keel  of  a boat  or  your  ears  pinned  back  by  a pair 
of  water  skiis. 

As  far  as  diving  over  the  winter  months  is  concerned, 
I always  thought  those  fellows  eventually  wound  up  in 
an  oxygen  tent  with  a severe  case  of  peumonia. 

Apparently  such  is  not  the  case,  Thomas  informed  me. 
Once  you  are  in  the  water  it’s  fairly  comfortable  and 
usually  a few  degrees  warmer.  Divers  wear  a wet  suit  and 
don  t mind  that  spine  chilling  tingle  when  they  enter  the 
water  except  perhaps  around  the  ankles,  the  wrists  or  neck 
band.  Their  only  other  problem  is  getting  into,  or  out  of, 
that  suit. 


My  only  experience  has  been  “belly  floppers”  from  the 
dock  or  side  of  a pool,  or  watching  the  late  late  show  on 
World  War  II  submarine  warfare,  and  I’ve  always  thought 
that  only  those  fellows  who  shoot  to  the  surface  from 
50  to  100  feet  of  water  find  themselves  in  trouble  with 
the  bends. 

However,  Thomas  tells  me,  even  a rapid  ascent  from 
a depth  of  only  ten  feet  causes  the  air  to  expand  in  your 
lungs  and  from  greater  depths  could  result  in  tiny  rup- 
tures and  air  embolism.  This  can  result  in  serious  injury 
and  even  death. 

The  local  diver,  who  does  most  of  his  diving  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  a quarry  up  around  Richland,  in  Lebanon 
County,  also  exploded  the  theory  that  divers  chase  away 
the  fish.  This  is  not  the  case. 

There  have  been  times  when  Thomas  sat  under  a fishing 
float,  watching  hundreds  of  fish  cavorting  about  picking  up 
bits  of  natural  food  and  never  paying  any  attention  to 
the  baited  hooks.  When  Thomas  surfaced  he  was  blamed 
for  chasing  the  fish  away. 

He  has  found  that  fish  will  dart  away  if  he  tries  to 
catch  one  but  then  it  will  stop  a few  yards  away,  fluttering 
its  tail  and  giving  him  the  old  “fish  eye”  just  waiting 
to  see  what  his  next  move  would  be. 

However,  the  diver,  unlike  the  fellow  seated  on  the 
bank  of  a stream,  is  limited  to  the  length  of  time  he  can 
stay  underwater.  He  cannot  fall  asleep  with  a rod  in  his 
hand,  like  some  folks  on  a hot,  humid  afternoon,  but  can 
see  what  he  is  after  and  instead  of  chasing  after  the  under- 
size fish,  most  of  which  when  hooked  are  thrown  back 
and  die,  he  can  concentrate  on  the  legal  size  or  trophy 
size  specimens. 

Thomas  recalls  a near  fatal  incident  some  time  ago 
when  a novice  borrowed  equipment,  without  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  how  it  was  used,  dove  into  a lake  and  promptly 
wound  up  on  the  bottom.  Somehow  he  managed  to 
struggle  to  the  surface  where  he  thrashed  about  crying 
for  help.  Fortunately  he  survived  the  ordeal. 

This  should  be  a lesson  to  anyone  deciding  on  diving 
as  a hobby  so  take  the  necessary  lessons  that  Thomas 
recommends  and  join  an  area  skin  diving  organization, 
you’ll  find  one  in  almost  any  part  of  the  state,  where  you 
can  “iron  out”  your  problems  with  experienced  divers 
even  before  you  meet  them. 

Received  a note  of  interest  from  Michael  E.  Wargo, 
superintendent  of  the  Presque  Isle  State  Park,  concerning 
the  type  of  equipment,  and  fees,  for  handling  transient 
craft  and  boats  owned  by  permanent  lease  holders. 

The  marina  now  has  two  types  of  lifts  in  operation, 
one  a mono-rail  lift  designed  to  lift  boats  up  to  2,000 
pounds  and  the  other  a travelift  capable  of  handling  craft 
up  to  ten  tons.  In  addition  there  are  two  public  boat 
ramps  for  trailer  launching  in  the  park. 

There  is  a fee  charged  for  the  services  at  the  marina, 
comparable  to  that  charged  by  commercial  marine  owners, 
but  the  ramps  in  the  park  are  free  of  charge. 
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Available  dockage  includes  floating  piers  (stem  ties  to 
pipe)  with  38  22-foot  length  slips,  19  24-foot  length 
slips  and  19  25-foot  length  slips.  Facilities  also  include 
Bascombe  holder  tieups  (up  to  18  feet)  with  120  6-foot 
beam  slips,  and  100  8-foot  beam  slips;  in  addition  to 
permanent  piers  for  at  least  90  boats.  The  latter  includes: 
33  28-foot  length  slips,  40  33-foot  length  slips,  11  38-foot 
length  slips  and  6 42-foot  length  slips. 

Wargo  added  that  the  marina  is  accommodating  tran- 
sient boaters  who  wish  to  remain  for  short  periods  of  time, 
but  hope  to  have  the  marina  80  per  cent  occupied  by 
permanent  lessees  who  sign  up  on  a permanent  basis. 

Fees  for  the  use  of  the  mono-rail  range  from  $1  for 
outboards  under  16  feet,  to  $2  for  inboards  over  17  feet; 
while  the  travel  lift  fee  is  set  at  $1  per  foot  of  boat  length 
per  lift.  Boat  slip  rates  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  boaters  east  of  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River,  who  would  like  to  fish  or  cruise  on  the  Lake  Clarke 
area  without  traveling  to  the  access  areas  in  York  County, 
the  Thurston  Fritz  marina  is  in  operation  at  Columbia. 

Located  on  the  old  river  park  grounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Walnut  Street,  the  marina  offers  gasoline  and  oil,  a con- 
crete launching  ramp,  toilet  facilities,  refreshments  and 
a large,  tree  shaded  area  for  family  picnics. 

The  Clarion  Volunteer  Fire  Co.  is  the  owner  of  a boat 
ramp  at  the  Toby  Bridge,  one-half  mile  from  Clarion, 
which  is  leased  to  Verne  Shingledecker.  There  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  of  river  frontage  and  the  Clarion  dam 
backs  up  about  18  miles  of  water  suitable  for  boating, 
water  skiing,  cruising  and  fishing. 

A slight  fee  is  charged  for  launching.  The  ramp  is  of 
i concrete  construction,  there  is  parking  space,  rest  room 
facilities,  gasoline  and  oil,  motors,  water  skis,  boat  acces- 
sories and  refreshments  available.  There  are  no  picnic 
i sites  on  the  grounds. 

Capt.  Jack  Ross,  of  Monroeville,  Pa.,  sent  along  a copy 
of  the  1965  edition  of  the  “Three  Rivers  Boating  Guide,” 
and  I have  yet  to  come  across  anything  with  as  many 
details  and  with  such  thorough  coverage. 

It  contains  charts,  and  sailing  lines,  of  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers;  location  of  navigation 
lights  and  buoys,  bridges,  locks  and  dams,  and  a complete 
listing  of  marine  facilities  complete  with  docking  services, 
number  of  boats  accommodated,  hours  of  operation  for 
locks,  cruise  notes  on  each  of  the  rivers,  and  an  assortment 
of  other  items  of  interest  to  the  pleasure  boatman. 

Most  folks  carry  a camera  on  board  to  record  their 
summer  boating  activities  as  a memento  during  those  cold, 
winter  months.  Don’t  forget  a medium  yellow  filter  to 
darken  the  sky,  pick  up  a few  clouds  and  provide  better 
iwater  texture.  Your  prints  will  come  out  looking  much 
better. 

Also  it’s  a good  idea  to  photograph  your  entire  outfit, 
boat,  trailer  and  motor,  so  you  have  a record  in  case  it’s 
damaged  or  stolen. 


A statistical  report,  complied  by  the  National  Assn,  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  and  the  Outboard  Boat- 
ing Club  of  America,  placed  Pennsylvania  in  11th  place 
where  estimated  sales  and  the  estimated  number  of  out- 
board motors  in  use  is  concerned. 

Unit  sales  in  the  Commonwealth  during  1964  totaled 
12,400  as  compared  to  10,800  during  1963;  while  the 
number  of  motors  in  use,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964,  totaled 
210,000. 

In  first  place  is  New  York  state  with  602,000  motors 
in  use  followed,  in  order,  by:  Michigan,  464,000;  Cali- 
fornia, 423,000;  Illinois,  358,000;  Texas,  344,000;  Ohio, 
333,000;  Florida,  315,000;  Minnesota,  284,000;  Wiscon- 
sin, 240,000;  and  Washington  (not  Washington,  D.  C.), 
220,000. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  are  listed  among  the  lead- 
ing metropolitan  markets  for  outboard  motors  during  the 
year.  The  former’s  unit  sales  were:  3,900  (1963);  4,400 
(1964),  and  the  number  of  motors  in  use,  79,000.  Pitts- 
burgh’s figures,  in  the  same  order,  were:  1,800;  2,200 

and  37,000. 

Nation-wide  some  38,500,000  persons  participated  in 
recreational  boating;  $2,605,000,000  was  spent  for  boats, 
motors,  accessories,  storage,  repairs,  club  memberships, 
etc.;  and  the  total  number  of  recreational  craft  in  ex- 
istence on  all  waters  was  set  at  7,700,000. 

In  1954  the  retail  expenditure  on  boating  totaled 
$1,000,000,000;  and  12  years  ago,  1952,  the  number  of 
recreational  craft  in  use  was  4,333,000. 

(All  -figures  mentioned  above  are  estimates.) 

O * 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  has  published  a new 
manual  entitled,  “Basic  Outboard  Boating,”  the  third  in 
a series  of  four  on  small  craft  safety.  In  the  planning 
stage  is  a fourth  manual  on  basic  sailing.  These  manuals 
are  available  at  your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  office. 

a a a 

While  on  the  subject  of  sailing,  the  National  Assn,  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  10017,  is  providing,  free  of  charge,  a 
15-page  booklet  entitled,  “A  Sailing  We  Will  Go.”  Also 
available  is  “Anchors  Aweigh,”  a general  boating  guide 
for  beginners. 
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Boating  Adventurer  is 

Modern  Day  Daniel  Boone 


The  frontier  spirit  of  adventure  is  still  part  of  the 
American  character.  If  it’s  new,  exciting,  and  maybe 
even  a little  dangerous,  we’re  interested. 

Perhaps  this  explains  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
newest  form  of  boating  fun— the  adventure  trip. 

The  modern  day  Daniel  Boone  usually  begins  with  a 
short  trip  close  to  home.  Perhaps  it’s  on  the  river  or 
stream  that  he  crosses  on  his  way  to  work  each  day,  or 
the  one  that  feeds  the  lake  he  uses  for  weekend  boating 
holidays.  One  day  he  realizes  that  he  doesn’t  know  where 
the  river  leads  or  what  new  sights  and  challenges  lay 
along  its  banks. 

It  might  take  a week  or  two,  but  it  won’t  be  long 
before  he’s  plying  his  way  along  that  unknown  river  in 
search  of  new  boating  thrills.  In  case  you’ve  thought  about 
this  new  form  of  boating  fun,  the  Evinrude  News  Service 
offers  these  tips. 

Planning  is  an  important  part  of  success.  A quick  call 
to  the  coast  guard  auxiliary  or  local  boat  club  will  tell 
you  if  the  river  is  passable,  what  landings  are  available 
along  the  route,  and  if  any  parks  or  beaches  grace  its 
shores.  Another  good  source  of  information  is  your  local 
marine  dealer. 

Boating  adventures  have  been  especially  popular  with 
the  youngsters.  To  keep  them  interested  the  smart  skipper 
gives  each  one  a job.  This  not  only  makes  the  children 
feel  like  a part  of  the  crew,  it  can  prove  helpful  when 
navigating  new  waters.  Every  young  boy  enjoys  being  a 
look-out.  Little  sister  can  be  appointed  “keeper  of  the 
log  ’ to  record  information  about  navigation  obstacles, 
weather  and  a brief  description  of  the  adventure.  Some 
even  like  to  add  pencil  drawings  of  various  landmarks 
along  the  way.  Many  times  this  information  proves  valu- 
able on  the  return  trip,  or  for  friends  who  are  planning 
an  adventure  trip  of  their  own. 

Frequent  stops  along  the  way  and  “landing  parties” 
also  add  interest  for  the  youngsters.  Your  look-out  can 
now  be  a trail-blazer,  exploring  each  new  site. 

Plan  a lunch  as  part  of  the  outing.  The  food  can  be 
prepared  at  home  and  carried  along.  What  youngster, 
and  for  that  matter,  what  grownup  doesn’t  enjoy  an  old- 
fashioned  picnic.  If  you  remembered  to  bring  the  fishing 
gear  this  is  also  a good  time  to  see  if  the  fish  are  biting. 
In  case  you  catch  any  good  ones  make  sure  it’s  recorded 
in  the  log  book. 

If  your  area  is  rich  in  local  history,  it  will  give  your 
adventure  special  significance.  Perhaps  you  know  about 
the  early  settlements  in  your  area— most  likely  they  were 
located  along  the  river  you  plan  to  explore.  If  you  don’t, 
a quick  call  to  the  local  historical  society  will  supply  you 
with  these  facts. 

One  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  adventurer  is  that 


trips  close  to  home  only  whet  the  appetite.  Pretty  soon 
the  family  is  selecting  areas  noted  for  beautiful  scenery, 
good  fishing,  or  local  history.  Whatever  the  goal,  the 
adventurer  finds  a chance  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
boating. 

Use  Guides  to 
Plan  Vacation 

If  your  family  vacation  plans  include  a summer  cruise, 
now’s  the  time  to  start  your  planning.  It  may  seem  like  the 
big  day  is  light-years  away,  but  it  won’t  be  long  before 
you’re  rushed  with  last  minute  preparations  and  packing. 

Call  a meeting  of  the  family  and  choose  a state  or  an 
area  that  will  be  interesting  to  everyone.  You  know  from 
experience  that  if  you  have  a family  of  four,  you’ll  prob- 
ably have  four  different  “first  choices.”  Save  the  argu- 
ments until  you  know  all  the  facts. 

As  states  become  more  and  more  tourist  conscious,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  vacation  literature  has  increased 
rapidly.  Write  to  the  travel  or  tourist  bureaus  in  the 
states  your  family  is  interested  in.  It’s  usually  sufficient  to 
address  the  letter  to  the  bureau  at  the  state  capital.  Indi- 
cate your  vacation  plans  and  ask  for  as  much  literature 
as  they  have  available.  You  might  also  mention  specific 
areas  of  the  state.  Ask  for  names  and  addresses  of  people 
in  that  area  who  can  assist  you. 

Cruising  guides  are  almost  as  abundant  as  resort  litera- 
ture. Navigation  charts  are  available  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  (coastal  waters),  the  U.  S.  Lake 
Survey  (Great  Lakes)  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Several  major  oil  companies  also  publish 
detailed  guides. 

If  you  have  already  decided  on  a specific  city,  write  to 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They’ll  be  more  than 
happy  to  send  information  on  resort  facilities  and  local 
attractions. 

Once  you’ve  assembled  this  material,  it’s  time  to  call 
another  family  meeting.  The  merits  of  each  area  can  be 
discussed  and  a final  decision  reached. 

Besides  helping  you  decide  where  to  cruise,  the  litera- 
ture will  show  you  how  to  enjoy  the  area  to  its  fullest. 
One  word  of  warning,  though;  don’t  over-organize.  Keep 
the  schedule  flexible,  especially  if  you’ll  have  children 
aboard.  You  might  be  smart  to  keep  an  extra  list  of  “on, 
shore  activities”  along  the  route  where  the  youngsters 
can  burn  off  some  of  their  boundless  energy. 
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Thunderstorms 
Are  Threat  to 
Boating  Fun 

High  temperatures  and  violent  thunderstorms  are  sum- 
mertime go-togethers.  That’s  why  the  smart  skipper  keeps 
one  eye  on  the  weather. 

Unless  you  want  a dunking  or  worse,  and  perhaps  seri- 
ous damage  to  your  boat,  motor  and  equipment,  it’s  good 
advice  to  stay  ashore  when  you  know  a storm  is  approach- 
ing. Even  when  everything  looks  all  clear,  you  should 
contact  your  local  coast  guard  auxiliary  or  weather  station 
for  the  latest  report.  Some  radio  stations  also  supply 
boating  weather  bulletins. 

If  you’ve  been  cruising  for  several  hours  and  haven’t 
had  a chance  to  check  with  the  experts,  here  are  some 
signs  to  watch  for.  When  the  higher  clouds  are  moving 
in  one  direction  and  lower  clouds  the  opposite  way,  it’s 
an  indication  that  unsettled  weather  is  on  its  way.  A dark- 
ening of  the  skies  or  sudden  drop  in  temperature  are  sure 
signs  of  trouble.  Although  you  can  sometimes  ride  out 
a mild  rain,  many  summer  storms  pack  a real  wallop- 
high  winds,  heavy  rains,  even  hail. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a coming  storm  head  for  the  nearest 
port  of  call.  Boaters  traditionally  welcome  a storm  ridden 
friend.  Perhaps  they  know  what  it’s  like  to  have  an 
afternoon  of  boating  ruined. 

Despite  these  precautions  you  may  still  find  yourself 
caught  in  a storm.  Here  are  a few  safe-landing  tips.  Have 
the  passengers  sit  on  the  floor  boards.  This  lowers  the 
center  of  gravity  and  gives  the  boat  greater  stability. 

Don’t  race  to  the  nearest  shore,  advises  Evenrude. 
Head  directly  into  the  waves  at  a low  speed.  Should  the 
engine  stop  for  any  reason,  drop  the  anchor,  let  out 
plenty  of  line  and  lay  low  until  the  storm  passes. 

Life  jackets  or  preservers  should  be  ready  at  the  first 
sign  of  a storm.  Keep  cool  and  calm.  Often  panicky 
passengers  are  a greater  hazard  than  the  storm. 

* O 

SMART  SKIPPERS  CHECK  EQUIPMENT 

With  the  boating  season  under  full  swing,  the  smart 
skipper  constantly  checks  his  equipment. 

The  following  list  of  equipment  is  recommended:  A 
fire  extinguisher,  fully  charged,  and  secured  in  a bracket 
near  the  steering  position;  at  least  one  life  jacket  or  buoyant 
cushion  for  every  person  who  will  ride  in  your  boat  this 
summer;  adequate  mooring  lines  in  good  repair;  a paddle; 
an  anchor;  and  a bailing  device. 

Smaller  items,  such  as  a tool  kit,  flashlight,  flares,  and 
a first  aid  kit,  should  be  stored  in  a locker. 

$ * * 

Many  boating  families  have  discovered  that  keeping  a 
logbook  is  a real  aid  in  planning  future  outings,  as  well 
as  a storehouse  for  pleasant  memories  of  their  boating 
holidays. 


Beaf  the  Heat 

Take  an  Evening  Cruise 


It’s  another  hot,  muggy,  summer  night.  No  matter  what 
you  do,  you  can’t  cool  off. 

You’re  not  alone  in  this  traditional  summer  battle. 
Everyday  thousands  more  sweat  it  out  with  no  hope  of 
relief.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way  as  more  and 
more  boat-owners  are  discovering.  The  secret  weapon  is 
an  evening  cruise. 

Thanks  to  the  natural  coolness  of  water,  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  lake  is  generally  several  degrees  lower.  A soft 
lake  breeze  is  also  a real  heat  beater. 

An  evening  cruise  is  something  the  whole  family  can 
enjoy.  For  dad,  it’s  time  for  relaxation.  For  mom,  it’s  a 
welcome  escape  from  the  hot  kitchen.  And  the  youngsters, 
well,  the  way  they  enjoy  water  you’d  think  they  were 
part  fish. 

Just  finding  relief  from  the  blistering  heat  is  enough 
reason  for  boaters  to  give  this  evening  cruise  a try,  but 
there’s  more  to  the  story. 

You’ll  soon  discover  a certain  magic  to  twilight  on  the 
water.  Sunset,  which  almost  goes  unnoticed  at  home,  is 
a rare  treat  in  beauty. 

Nature  seems  to  come  alive.  There’s  the  noisy  clatter 
of  birds  as  they  settle  down  for  the  night.  Animals  appear 
along  the  shore  line  for  their  evening  drink.  Across  the 
water  a fish  breaks  through  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  his 
supper.  As  darkness  settles,  silence  sweeps  across  the 
water. 

Be  a good  Samaritan.  On  your  next  twilight  outing 
invite  one  of  your  neighbors  along.  He’ll  thank  you  for  it. 
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ALL  OF  the  slipper  boats  but  one  are  of  wood  and  that,  owned  by 
Frank  Seltzer,  Frackville,  is  of  aluminum,  riveted  and  welded.  Cabin 
sides,  which  fold  in  the  middle,  make  fine  awnings  when  open. 
Aluminum  deck  is  in  foreground.  Two  padlocks  may  be  seen.  They 
are  used  to  lock  the  aluminum  panel  of  the  front  of  the  cabin  after 
the  other  panels  are  bolted  from  the  inside. 


OWNERS  OF  slipper  boats,  even  the  aluminum  one  shown,  owned 
by  Frank  Seltzer,  Frackville,  may  be  run  up  on  stony  shores  without 
fear  of  damage.  The  front  forms  a "built-in  gangplank." 


Those  SLIPPER  BOATS 

By  TED  FENSTERMACHER 


They  are  called  “slipper  boats”  by  some  and  “Susque- 
hanna Valley  boats”  by  others. 

Whatever  the  name— these  unique  craft  have  features 
that  adapt  them  beautifully  for  either  river  or  lake  opera- 
tion. They  have  never  been  commercially  produced. 
Probably  that  is  because  manufacturers  of  boats,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  have  failed  to  hear  of  them. 

The  most  perfectly  designed  boat  since  the  Chinese 
came  through  with  their  exceedingly  practical  junk,”  com- 
mented one  fisherman.  He  had  just  finished  a day  of 
angling,  in  complete  comfort,  in  a boat  that  could  go 
practically  anywhere. 

The  fisherman,  who  was  a guest,  was  further  impressed 
by  the  comment  of  the  boat  owner  that  “here  is  a boat 
that  can  be  closed  up  as  thoroughly  as  a shuttered  cottage 
and  which  can  be  towed  onto  dry  land  for  the  winter 
months.” 

And,  as  though  that  were  not  enough,  it  is  a boat  that 


can  be  pulled  along  over  the  ice  and  used  as  a cabin 
while  ice-fishing. 

It  all  started,  say  friends  of  the  late  “Jake”  Phillips,  of 
Pillow,  Dauphin  County,  because  that  widely  known 
fisherman  wanted,  “a  boat,  by  golly,  I can  be  really  com- 
fortable in  and  can  fish  from  in  any  kind  of  weather.” 

He  designed  and  built  the  first  slipper  boat  15  years 
ago.  Friends  saw  it,  as  it  was  in  use  near  Hoover’s  Island, 
Sunbury,  where  he  had  a cabin.  The  friends  also  became 
enthusiastic  about  it  and  wanted  similar  craft.  He  aided 
in  the  building  of  many  such  boats. 

All  of  those  craft  are  still  in  excellent  condition  although 
exposed  to  up  to  a decade  and  a half  to  the  hot  summer 
sun  and  winter  storms  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

When  Mr.  Phillips  designed  his  boat  he  told  friends 
he  had  in  mind  a cabin  that  could  be  opened  on  all  sides. 
He  also  wanted  the  boat  decked  over  for  protection  from 
the  elements  and  for  a place  from  which  to  fish  in  comfort. 
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Most  of  the  boats  are  four  feet  wide.  Some  are  18  feet 
long  and  others  are  20.  All  but  one  were  constructed  with 
?sths  inch  yellow  pine  flooring  for  the  bottom  and  white 
pine  for  the  sides.  All  parts  were  painted  before  assembly 
and  the  assembling  was  done  with  brass  screws.  A long 
keel-board  down  the  center  bears  the  brunt  of  wear  when 
the  boats  are  pulled  onto  land  for  the  winter  and  back 
to  the  water  in  the  spring. 

Fishing  is  done  from  either  the  deck,  which  has  side 
railings,  or  from  inside  the  cabin.  In  place  of  windows, 
the  cabins  on  the  slipper  boats  have  solid  side  panels 
that  fold,  horizontally,  in  the  middle.  When  folded  they 
extend  outward  and  provide  awnings.  Three  of  the  sides 
can  be  bolted  from  the  inside  and  the  fourth  is  a door 
equipped  with  a lock. 

One  owner,  in  explaining  the  durability  of  the  boats, 
comments,  “they  last,  just  like  the  old  covered  bridges 
have  lasted,  because  the  inside  is  protected  from  the 
weather.” 

Railings  are  on  each  side  of  the  deck  but  the  end  is 
open.  That  end,  with  square  prow,  is  run  onto  shore  and 
provides  a “built-in  gangplank.”  Sides  of  the  craft  are  18 
inches  high. 

Most  of  the  boats  are  powered  with  five  and  a half 
and  seven  and  a half  horsepower  outboards.  To  the  un- 
initiated it  would  seem  that  the  cabins  would  make  the 
boats  topheavy  but  owners  say  that  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
They  insist  the  slipper  boats  are  extremely  seaworthy— or 
is  it  riverworthy? 

All  of  the  boats  are  of  wood  but  one.  That  is  a deluxe 
job  of  aluminum,  built  by  Frank  Seltzer,  of  Frackville. 
It  too  is  kept  at  Hoover’s  Island.  Seltzer  says  his  craft 
will  operate  in  as  little  as  two  and  a half  inches  of  water. 
He  also  says,  “It  weighs  1,200  pounds  and  cost  a dollar 
a pound.” 

“That  boat  will  last  a century,  and  that’s  longer  than  I 
plan  to  be  around,”  says  the  builder.  It  is  six  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  long.  The  cabin  is  six  feet  high.  The  bottom 
is  of  two  aluminum  strips,  each  three  feet  wide  and  24 
feet  long. 

Bottom  and  sides  of  the  aluminum  boat  are  both  riv- 
eted and  welded  to  the  aluminum  framework,  made  up 
of  two  and  a quarter  inch  angles  and  “Ts”  of  aluminum. 
“Rivets  alone  would  have  done  the  job,”  says  Seltzer, 
“but  I like  to  weld  and  I decided  to  do  an  extra  good 
job  on  that  boat.”  He  used  one-eighth  inch  thick  alu- 
minum. There’s  a built-in  plank  at  the  rear  for  the  motor. 

Extra  protection  for  Seltzer’s  motor  is  provided  by  an 
old  hay  fork.  The  builder  of  the  boat  attached  the  fork 
to  the  shaft  of  the  motor  with  the  tines  curved  toward 
the  rear.  “Extra  protection  for  shallow,  rocky  water,”  he 
explains. 

Seltzer  says  part  of  the  stability  of  the  slipper  boats  is 
due  to  the  square  ends. 

Owners  are  puzzled  as  to  why  the  unique  craft  have 
never  seemed  to  become  popular  in  other  areas.  Apparently 
it  is  just  that  other  areas  did  not  know  about  them.  They 
will  know  about  them  now  and  the  day  may  come  when 
slipper  boats  will  be  popular  on  rivers  and  lakes  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 


COURTESY  IS  MARK  OF  GOOD 
BOATMAN 

Boatmen  are  a naturally  friendly  lot.  They  like  to  get 
together  with  other  boatmen  and  swap  information,  yarns 
about  boating  adventures  they  have  had  and  discuss  al- 
most anything  pertaining  to  boats  and  boating. 

The  reason  boatmen  get  along  so  well  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral, boatmen  are  always  courteous  to  other  boatmen.  Few 
skippers  will  knowingly  do  something  deliberately  to  dis- 
turb the  enjoyment  of  others.  In  case  you  might  not  know 
all  the  little  courtesies  dictated  by  etiquette  and  custom, 
a few  reminders  are  offered. 

Avoid  being  a show-off,  a nautical  “hot-rodder.”  This 
type  is  never  popular.  Never  run  fast  past  a pier  or  float, 
close  to  a swimming  area,  an  anchored  boat  or  fishermen. 

When  anchoring  leave  enough  space  for  the  boat  next 
to  yours  so  that  you  don’t  foul  each  others’  anchor  line  or 
bump  against  each  other  if  the  wind  or  tide  changes. 

When  you  are  fishing  in  a channel,  it  is  best  not  to 
anchor  because  you  are  blocking  traffic.  Also  don’t  tie  up 
to  government  buoys  or  local  navigation  markers  except 
in  emergencies. 

Others  may  have  need  for  space  at  a float  or  pier.  Don’t 
bar  them  by  tying  up  your  boat  and  then  going  off  and 
leaving  it.  Unless  you  are  invited  to  do  so,  it’s  not  good 
manners  to  land  at  a private  pier  or  float. 

Observe  the  Golden  Rule.  Don’t  do  things  to  other 
boatmen  you  wouldn’t  want  them  to  do  to  you.  Keep 
your  refuse  aboard  your  boat  until  you  can  dispose  of  it 
in  a proper  container.  Don’t  litter  the  waterways.  Don’t 
be  snoopy  about  the  activities  of  others  when  you  are 
aboard  their  boat.  You  wouldn’t  peer  into  their  living 
rooms,  so  why  their  boat? 

It’s  an  unwritten  law  that  all  boatmen  give  assistance 
to  other  boatmen  in  distress.  When  you  see  a disabled 
boat,  pull  alongside  and  offer  assistance.  You  would  ap- 
preciate the  same  thing  if  you  have  trouble. 

The  boating  society  is  one  that  cares  not  who  you  are 
but  does  care  what  you  are  and  how  you  conduct  your- 
self in  the  world  of  boats  and  boatmen.  Be  courteous  and 
you  will  be  welcome. 
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Outboard  Thefts  Hit 
Million  Dollar  Mark 


Carelessness  cost  the  outboard  boatman  $1,000,000  last 
year.  That’s  the  price  tag  for  engine  thefts  in  1964  based 
on  a recent  survey. 

The  problem  of  stolen  engines  has  grown  steadily  in 
recent  years.  More  than  500  thefts  were  reported  last 
year,  an  all-time  record,  and  that’s  just  one  manufacturer. 
Multiplied  across  the  board,  engine  thefts  probably  hit 
the  million  dollar  mark. 

The  problem  of  motor  thefts  is  probably  worse  than 
the  survey  showed.  Evinrude  believes  many  thefts  were 
never  reported  to  the  company. 

Portability  is  one  big  reason  why  thousands  of  boatmen 
prefer  small  horsepower  motors.  Apparently  this  feature 
attracts  the  thief  as  well.  Better  than  one-third  of  the 
thefts  involved  motors  of  less  than  10  horsepower.  That 
should  serve  as  a warning  to  the  fisherman  who  has  the 
habit  of  leaving  his  rig  unattended. 

Weight  is  no  deterrent.  The  Milwaukee  firm  stated  that 
60  outboards  in  the  60,  75  and  90  horsepower  ranges 
were  lifted  by  light-fingered  but  strong-backed  thieves. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  rising  crime  rate  is 
carelessness.  Outboard  owners  don’t  take  the  same  pre- 
cautions with  their  rigs  that  they  do  with  their  automo- 
biles. Most  people  roll  up  the  windows  and  lock  all  the 
doors  when  they  leave  their  car  in  a dimly  lighted  parking 
lot.  Strangely,  many  boatmen  think  nothing  of  leaving 
their  boats  in  isolated  areas  secured  by  a single  mooring 
line  or  parked  aboard  their  trailers  ready  to  go. 

If  your  motor  is  stolen,  it’s  probably  gone  for  good! 
The  recovery  rate  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  says  Evinrude; 
one  good  argument  for  adequate  insurance  coverage.  It’s 
a sign  that  boatmen  don’t  take  the  time  to  properly 
register  their  equipment.  Many  can’t  identify  their  motors 
even  when  they  see  them  again. 

The  low  recovery  rate  also  indicates  that  there  is  a 
market  for  the  hot  motor,  and  we’re  not  talking  about 
speed.  There’s  a double  danger  involved  for  the  cus- 
tomer looking  for  this  “quickie  deal.”  A New  York  man 
purchased  an  engine  that  was  later  identified  as  stolen 
property.  The  insurance  company  that  paid  the  original 
owner  for  his  loss  had  a legal  right  to  reclaim  the  engine. 
They  did  just  that.  That  left  our  New  York  friend  without 
his  money  or  the  motor. 

Manufacturers  recommend  that  you  purchase  a used 
motor  from  an  established  dealer  or  someone  you  know. 

hen  you  buy,  get  the  motor’s  registration  card.  It  is 
issued  only  once  to  the  original  buyer. 

Evinrude  offers  the  following  suggestions  to  protect 
your  boat  and  motor  against  theft: 

1.  Record  all  serial  numbers  on  the  boat  and  motor 
and  legistei  them  with  the  manufacturer.  Keep  a copy 
of  these  numbers  for  yourself. 


2.  Use  a chain  and  lock  to  secure  your  motor  to  your 
boat. 

3.  When  trailering  your  boat,  don’t  leave  it  unattended. 
At  night,  wrap  the  trailer  safety  chain  around  a tree  or 
post  and  secure  it  with  a lock.  Don’t  think  your  rig  is 
safe  parked  in  your  garage.  Thieves  have  been  known 
to  pull  right  into  driveways,  hook-up  and  pull  away. 

4.  If  your  motor  has  electric  starting,  never  leave  the 
key  in  the  ignition.  Protect  manual  starting  motors  by 
removing  a spark  plug. 

5.  Report  all  thefts  immediately  to  local  authorities, 
your  marine  dealer  and  the  manufacturer. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  protect  yourself  against 
the  “good  deal”  on  a motor  from  someone  you  don’t 
know: 

1.  Be  suspicious  of  anyone  who’s  quick  to  sell  a motor 
at  less  than  its  reasonable  market  value. 

2.  Make  sure  you  get  the  registration  card  issued  by 
the  manufacturer.  If  he  doesn’t  have  the  card,  have  the 
seller  write  out  a full  description— make,  model,  color  and 
any  identifying  marks. 

3.  Be  suspicious  if  the  motor  is  missing  any  of  its 
electrical  connections.  Many  times  thieves  in  their  haste 
to  make  a clean  getaway  cut  the  wires  and  connections 
with  a knife. 

BICYCLE  LOCK  PREVENTS  THEFT 

A bicycle  pedal  lock  is  a handy  safeguard  against  theft 
of  outboard  motors. 

Once  the  motor  is  tightened  down  on  the  transom  the 
bicycle  lock  can  be  inserted  through  the  small  holes  in 
the  turn  screw  handles.  This  locks  the  motor  in  place, 
and  the  handles  cannot  be  loosened. 

TOOL  KIT  CONTAINS  NINE  BASIC  STEMS 

Now’s  the  time  to  check  your  tool  kit  and  make  sure 
everything  is  shipshape. 

Nine  basic  items  are  recommended:  Spark  plugs,  plug 
wrench,  adjustable  wrench,  friction  tape,  spare  propeller 
and  propeller  nut,  cotter  and  shear  pins,  pliers,  screw 
driver  and  your  owner’s  manual. 
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Correct  Prop  Delivers 
Top  Performance 


The  search  for  the  right  propeller  can  be  a frustrating 
experience.  As  one  man  complained,  “I  can’t  get  a straight 
answer  from  anyone!” 

The  people  dodging  this  man’s  questions  were  actually 
doing  him  a favor,  says  Bill  Spaeth,  manager  of  engineer- 
ing at  Evinrude  Motors.  There  just  aren’t  any  simple 
. formulas.  A shakedown  cruise  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Sometimes  the  boatman  might  have  to  make  a dozen  test 
runs,  says  the  Evinrude  engineer. 

A propeller  converts  energy,  or  the  torque  of  the  turn- 
ing crankshaft,  into  forward  thrust.  The  wrong  propeller 
can  upset  this  power  balance  and  result  in  poor  perform- 
l ance  or  serious  engine  damage. 

Manufacturers  equip  outboards  with  a “standard”  pro- 
peller. It  is  designed  to  allow  the  engine  to  run  at  its 
rated  r.p.m.  and  horsepower,  at  full  throttle  on  an  average 
boat  with  an  average  load.  With  the  wide  variety  of  boats 
on  the  market  and  the  many  boat-engine  combinations, 
it’s  obvious  that  this  standard  prop  may  not  fill  the  bill  in 
many  cases.  In  fact,  on  many  installations  the  standard 
propeller  should  be  changed  before  the  first  run. 

Propeller  selection  charts  can  make  the  search  a lot 
easier.  These  charts  are  also  based  on  the  average  boat 
with  an  average  load.  Unusual  hull  designs  or  load  con- 
ditions may  make  it  necessary  to  make  a further  change 
after  the  initial  test  run. 

Before  starting  out,  make  sure  your  outboard  is  properly 
tuned.  An  engine  in  need  of  repair  will  give  misleading 
information.  You’ll  also  need  a tachometer  to  check  the 
| r.p.m. ’s  produced  by  the  engine. 

Proper  transom  height  is  also  necessary  if  you  expect 
to  obtain  accurate  information.  If  the  transom  is  too 
high,  propeller  slippage  (cavitation)  may  result.  If  the 


transom  is  too  low,  the  lower  unit  will  produce  excessive 
drag.  The  normal  transom  height  is  15  inches,  but  check 
with  your  marine  dealer  to  be  sure  it’s  the  correct  height 
for  your  motor. 

The  vertical  angle  of  the  lower  unit  effects  over-all  per- 
formance. The  correct  angle  can  only  be  determined  by 
observing  how  the  boat  operates  at  full  speed.  A planing 
type  hull  should  ride  with  the  bow  slightly  out  of  the 
water.  If  the  boat  porpoises,  the  lower  unit  is  too  far  out. 
A bow  that  digs  into  the  water  means  the  lower  unit  is 
too  far  in. 

Start  out  with  the  propeller  recommended  on  the  selec- 
tion chart.  Load  ail  the  equipment  aboard  that  you  ex- 
pect to  carry  this  summer.  Make  sure  it  is  properly 
distributed.  Your  engine  was  built  to  operate  at  full 
throttle,  so  do  all  your  checking  and  recording  at  this 
speed. 

Your  owner’s  manual  lists  the  correct  r.p.m.  range  for 
your  engine.  At  full  throttle  check  the  tachometer  to  see 
if  the  r.p.m.  reading  corresponds  with  your  manual’s 
recommendations. 

If  the  reading  exceeds  the  maximum,  you  need  a pro- 
peller with  more  pitch.  The  “pitch”  is  the  angle  that  the 
blades  are  attached  to  the  hub.  The  greater  the  pitch, 
the  greater  the  bite  the  blades  make  into  the  water.  You’re 
robbing  yourself  of  performance  and  speed  if  you  operate 
an  outboard  over  the  maximum  r.p.m.  range.  It  might 
seem  logical  that  the  more  r.p.m. ’s  the  more  speed.  This 
is  only  true  up  to  a point.  After  you  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum, you  are  actually  losing  speed. 

An  engine  turning  less  than  the  minimum  r.p.m.’s  needs 
a propeller  with  less  pitch.  In  this  case,  the  blades  are 
taking  too  big  a bite  into  the  water.  The  engine  simply 
can’t  produce  the  necessary  torque  to  turn  the  propeller 
fast  enough.  Continuous  operation  puts  excessive  strain 
on  all  the  working  parts  and  cuts  engine  life. 

Cruising  enthusiasts  who  follow  this  prescribed  proce- 
dure will  soon  find  that  “right”  propeller.  Water-ski 
enthusiasts  have  a special  problem.  The  right  prop  for 
cruising  often  won’t  deliver  the  necessary  initial  thrust  to 
pull  skiers  to  the  surface.  If  you’re  faced  with  this  prob- 
lem, it’s  smart  to  select  a special  ski  prop.  Ask  your 
marine  dealer  for  some  assistance  and  then  follow  the 
same  procedure  when  selecting  this  prop. 

You  can  side-step  the  extra  expense  of  two  propellers 
by  selecting  just  a good  ski  prop.  Chances  are  this  prop 
will  allow  the  engine  to  turn  slightly  over  the  maximum 
r.p.m.  when  you’re  not  pulling  skiers.  If  this  happens, 
retard  the  throttle  until  you  return  to  the  maximum 
safety  level. 

SHIFT  OUTBOARD  WITH  QUICK  SNAP 

When  shifting  gears  on  your  outboard  motor,  do  so  with 
a quick  motion  of  the  shift  lever,  but  don’t  abuse  it.  Eas- 
ing the  lever  into  forward  or  reverse  position  may  mean 
that  the  gears  do  not  completely  mesh,  and  the  motor  will 
not  deliver  full  speed.  Motors  equipped  with  push-button 
electric  shift  automatically  engage  the  gears  completely 
when  the  correct  button  is  pushed. 
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Build  a Kayak 


By  ED  VAN  DYNE 


A SHARP  eye  and  sharp  knife  were  needed 
to  cut  away  excess  canvas. 


CANVAS  was  lapped,  tacked  and  glued  at 
the  ends. 


InSTEAD  of  just  talking  fishing  during  the  off  season, 
three  Troy,  Pa.  sportsmen  last  winter  whiled  away  some 
interesting  hours  building  small,  speedy  one-man  kayaks. 

Using  plans  taken  from  the  1935  Popular  Mechanics 
Boat  Book,  E.  Neal  Mack,  veteran  deputy  fish  warden; 
Larry  Young  and  A1  Batterson  fashioned  three  craft  of 
white  pine  and  spruce.  Their  kayaks  weigh  about  40 
pounds,  are  lightning  fast  on  the  water  and,  especially  at 
first,  were  a little  tricky  to  use.  After  a few  dunkings, 
the  three  learned  to  relax,  balance  and  maneuver  the 
craft  without  unscheduled  dips. 

The  prototype  of  the  17/2  foot  kayaks  was  developed, 
according  to  the  Boat  Book,  by  high  school  students  at 
Newport  Harbor,  Calif.  At  the  time  of  first  testing  of 
the  frames,  the  Troy  boatwrights  made  a discouraging 
discovery,  that  a cockpit  designed  to  fit  a high  school 
boy  in  1935  is  not  quite  adequate  for  a middle  aged  man 
in  1964. 

Either  the  human  posterior  has  expanded  with  time  or 
the  inch  isn’t  quite  as  long  as  it  used  to  be,  they  conclud- 
ed. Anyway,  frames  were  taken  apart,  decks  raised  and 
cockpits  enlarged. 

A building  form  constructed  for  assembly  of  all  three 
kayaks  has  been  stored  for  future  use.  Deck  arches, 
strakes,  ribs  and  other  parts  were  cut  out  on  a band  saw, 
then  attached  by  brass  screws.  Stem  and  stern  pieces 
were  strengthened  by  use  of  oak  at  a slight  sacrifice  in 
weight.  The  cockpit  coaming  was  fashioned  of  spruce. 
Ten-gauge  canvas  was  tacked,  glued,  sized  and  painted. 
Gunwales,  coamings  and  keels  were  varnished. 

Results  of  their  labors  are  trim  craft  capable  of  gliding 
swiftly  and  silently  over  the  water.  They  are  not  rugged 
enough  for  white  water  cruising  but  they  are  a whole 
lot  of  fun  on  lakes  or  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
where  they  get  most  use. 


DECK  arc!  r 
of  white  h 


KAYAK 

oak. 


LARRY  YOUNG  constructs  form  which  was 
used  in  building  three  light  weight  kayaks. 
Each  cost  $40,  fifty  hours  actual  labor. 


COCKPITS  are  still  snug  but  paddlers  can 
get  free  in  emergency. 
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ORIGINAL  cockpits  had  to  be  enlarged  as 
builders  discovered  they  outmeasure  high 
school  boys  who  developed  kayak  model  in 
1935. 


AL  BATTERSON  and  Young  complete  second 
frame. 


COMPLETED  frame  is  slim,  graceful  object. 


HE  THREE  completed  kayaks  fitted  nicely  on 
>e  top  of  Batterson's  station  wagon. 


OFF  FOR  a North  Branch  cruise.  Batterson 
and  Young  skim  the  Susquehanna  on  maiden 
voyage. 
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Water  Skiing  Depends  on 
Dr  iver  ■*  Skier  Teamwork 


How  can  the  skier  “talk  ’ to  the  observer  from  a distance 
of  75  feet?  The  answer  is  water  ski  hand  signals,  says 
Tom  Dorwin,  former  national  champion. 

Although  there  is  a complicated  series  of  signals  for 
slalom,  jumping  and  trick  skiing,  the  six  basic  signals 
demonstrated  in  the  photos  will  be  adequate  for  most 
skiers.  Before  starting  out  the  skier  and  observer  should 


compare  notes  to  make  sure  they  understand  the  signals. 

Starting  at  the  top  on  the  left,  the  signals  mean  “OK,” 
everything  is  fine;  “Cut,”  meaning  the  skier  intends  to 
drop  off;  the  open  palm  means  “Stop.”  On  the  right, 
thumb  up  means  more  speed;  the  extended  finger  is  used 
to  point  in  the  direction  the  skier  wants  to  go;  and  the 
thumb  down  means  slow  down  the  speed  of  the  boat. 
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RED  CROSS  WATER  SAFETY  TIPS 


Boating  is  America’s  favorite 
family  recreation.  When  boats 
swamp  or  overturn,  NEVER  try 
to  swim  for  shore. 


. . . BUT  THIS 


Stay  with  a swamped  or  over- 
turned boat,  Red  Cross  says.  It 
usually  will  float,  supporting  you 
until  help  arrives. 


NOT  THIS  . . . 


If  you  want  to  swim  long  dis- 
tances, fine,  but  never  strike  out 
alone. 


NOT  THIS  ...  ...  BUT  THIS 


NOT  THIS  . . . 


You  can  buy  a face  mask  in 
almost  any  store,  but  you  should 
LEARN  THE  CORRECT  WAY 
TO  WEAR  ONE.  This  swimmer 
covered  his  nose  and  his  mouth. 


Wear  your  face  mask  properly 
—over  your  eyes  and  nose  only, 
and  learn  to  clear  it,  Red  Cross 
advises.  Then  you  can  use  it 
with  safety  and  enjoyment. 


. . . BUT  THIS 


NEVER  DEPEND  ON  AN 
INNERTUBE.  It  is  too  easy  to 
slip  through  it  or  have  it  slip 
away  from  you. 


NOT  THIS  . . . 


Drowning  can  occur,  even  in 
supervised  places,  when  pools 
are  crowded  and  people  do  not 
swim  with  a “buddy.” 


When  you  swim  with  a “buddy,” 
there  is  someone  who  will  keep 
a special  eye  on  you  and  can 
help,  or  call  for  help,  if  you 
should  get  into  trouble,  Red 
Cross  says. 


Home  pools  are  wonderful 
family  fun.  An  adult  should  al- 
ways be  “on  duty”  whenever 
people  are  swimming. 


. . . BUT  THIS 


Always  have  a boat  accom- 
pany you  when  you  swim  a long 
distance,  advises  the  Red  Cross. 


. . . BUT  THIS 


Learn  to  swim.  If  you  need  a 
flotation  device  to  begin  with, 
be  sure  it  is  a safe  one  and 
won’t  leave  you,  the  Red  Cross 
warns. 


. . . BUT  THIS 


This  is  the  safe  way.  Swim- 
ming can  be  wonderful — and 
safe — fun  If  you  follow  all  the 
rules  of  safety.  Red  Cross  cau- 
tions. 


JULY— 1965 
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Modern  CAMPING 

By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 

As  THE  first  spark  of  camping  enthusiasm  is  kindled  and 
warmed,  the  average  person  sooner  or  later  sends  for  a 
number  of  camping  and  outfitters’  catalogs.  He  is  quickly 
confronted  and  often  baffled  by  tents  and  other  gear  of 
every  size,  shape,  color  and  description. 

Selecting  a new  tent  without  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  situation  can  be  quite  a problem.  Shelters  that  may 
be  adequate  and  comfortable  for  one  family  may  be 
entirely  wrong  for  another. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  many  shapes  and  styles  were  de- 
signed more  for  eye-appeal  than  for  usefulness.  Before 
you  actually  invest  in  a particular  tent,  it  may  be  wise 
to  visit  a popular  campground.  Campers’  comments  and 
experiences  with  a specific  type  of  gear  will  be  an  invalu- 
able aid  for  future  selection. 

The  “umbrella”  style  tent  originated  many  years  ago 
with  the  use  of  a vertical  pole  having  four  or  more  rods 
similar  to  umbrella  staves.  The  center  pole  restricted 
placement  of  bedding  and  other  gear.  If  the,  adjustable 
pole  was  not  kept  snug,  the  whole  tent  would  sag  and 
sway  with  the  wind. 

The  newly  styled  umbrella  tents  of  today  still  retain 
the  desirable  features  of  the  older  variety,  but  have 
changed  considerably  in  appearance.  Outside  hanging 
suspension  systems  are  now  standard,  completely  elimi- 
nating the  undesirable  center  pole.  Greater  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  floor  area  is  gained  and  the  outside  frame- 
work actually  prolongs  tent  life. 

The  average  suspension  system  includes  an  assortment 
of  tubing  in  three  or  four  foot  lengths  that  interlock  to 
erect  the  framework  on  location.  While  the  device  may 
vary  with  manufacturers,  nearly  all  incorporate  a special 
locking  feature  that  allows  framework  to  adjust  to  ter- 
rain. After  the  frame  is  put  together,  the  collapsed  tent 
is  attached  (while  frame  is  in  low  position)  and  then 
merely  raised  to  full  height. 

Modern  umbrella  tents  have  departed  from  basic  de- 
sign by  including  single,  double  and  even  triple  side- 
room  extensions.  The  main  or  center  room  of  such  a tent 
will  have  up  to  a seven  foot  peak  with  up  to  six  and  a 
half  feet  of  headroom  at  the  center  eaves.  The  roof  on 
the  extension  room  will  taper  down  to  a three  or  four 
foot  eave  height. 

Ihe  writers  tent  is  a 9'  x 18'  double  side-room  um- 
brella model,  weighing  in  at  approximately  sixty  pounds. 
The  center  or  living-dining  area  is  plenty  large  enough 
for  a folding  table  and  chairs  plus  a variety  of  gear.  A 
large  picture  window  on  the  rear  wall  plus  the  zippered 
screen  door  allow  good  ventilation  and  pleasant  views. 

Two  partitioned  bedrooms  on  either  side  permit  a 
choice  of  bedding  arrangements  and  extra  storage  space. 
These  rooms  also  have  smaller  windows  on  each  end. 
M hen  ready  to  travel,  the  tent  rolls  into  a package  ap- 
proximately eight  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long! 


Newly  designed  wall  tents  have  transformed  from  box- 
like canvas  draped  over  a freshly-cut  ridge  pole  to  mod- 
ern bungalows  complete  with  screened-in  porch!  Many 
models  also  incorporate  outside  framework  and  divided 
rooms.  Headroom  is  naturally  extended  full  length  in  a 
wall  tent. 

The  small,  dome-shaped  “pop-up”  tent  appearing  on 
the  market  recently  has  been  met  with  mixed  reactions. 
Inside  room  is  held  to  a minimum,  but  it  is  ideal  for 
cross-country  trips  or  water  travel.  Little  cargo  space 
will  be  taken,  even  in  a small  canoe. 

When  selecting  a family  tent,  it  is  highly  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  adequate  walk-around  space  is  essen- 
tial when  confined  during  spells  of  rain.  Equipment  nor- 
mally kept  outside  will  often  be  brought  into  the  tent  to 
further  compete  for  available  room.  Display  tents  may 
look  too  large  but  shrink  considerably  once  loaded  with 
typical  gear. 

Before  deciding  on  a particular  size,  it  would  be  well 
to  first  roughly  outline  the  dimensions  at  home.  Every- 
thing that  would  normally  be  kept  inside,  allowing  a 
small  extra  space  for  accumulated  articles,  should  be 
placed  within  the  outline.  If  a fair  amount  of  walk 
space  is  left,  the  tent  will  probably  be  a good  choice. 

It  is  equally  important  not  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme with  a tent  larger  than  necessary.  Many  oversized 
units  exceed  ninety  pounds  in  weight  and  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  erect.  Also,  the  larger  the  tent  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  heat  in  early-season  camping. 

Umbrella  tent  advertisements  are  misleading  to  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  the  design.  Indicated  floor  space  is 
reduced  somewhat  due  to  the  angled  walls.  Additional 
room  is  gained  in  a tent  with  wider  eaves. 

Nearly  all  tents  today,  regardless  of  style,  feature 
sewn-in  floors  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  select  one  with- 
out. Screened  windows  on  two  or  preferably  three  sides 
are  best.  Extra  large  windows,  however,  have  the  par- 
ticular disadvantage  of  snagging  easily  and  of  decreasing 
wall  strength. 

Make  sure  the  tent  of  your  choice  has  zippered  storm 
flaps  on  all  windows  and  the  door  that  work  from  the 
inside.  Overlapping  seams  (with  no  raw  edges  showing) 
especially  at  points  of  strain  are  far  stronger  than  ordinary 
flat  seams.  Generally,  chemically  treated  canvas  is  more 
water  repellent  and  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  wax  finishes. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  maximum  head  room,  and  still 
remain  in  the  budget  class,  some  tentmakers  have  boosted 
the  side  walls  to  a good  height  without  raising  the  peak 
of  the  roof.  A fairly  flat  roof  has  resulted,  especially  in 
the  add-a-room  feature  found  in  various  wall  tents.  In 
our  opinion,  there  is  greater  possibility  of  leakage  in  a 
tent  of  this  type  unless  treated  periodically  with  a good 
water-resisting  compound. 

With  proper  care,  your  tent  should  outlast  your  auto- 
mobile, TV  set,  and  other  comforts  of  life.  Careful  selec- 
tion before  purchase,  keeping  the  tent  clean  and  dry  on 
location  and  suitable  storage  over  the  winter  will  give 
your  family  a dependable  camp  shelter  to  enjoy  the  great 
outdoors  year  after  year. 
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Old  Whiskers 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 

One  OF  the  delights  of  angling  is  the  creation  or  selec- 
tion of  new  lures.  With  each  new  acquisition  the  angler’s 
hopes  mount.  Surely  this  is  the  perfect  lure! 

When  the  time  for  testing  comes  the  angler’s  thinking 
undergoes  a strange  transformation.  He  is  very  likely  to 
pass  over  the  new  potential  killer  in  favor  of  some  bat- 
tered, time-tested  lure.  If  he  does  try  it  he  fishes  it  with- 
out faith.  If  it  does  not  produce  results  that  border  on 
the  miraculous  he  is  apt  to  relegate  it  to  a minor  place 
in  his  kit  or  give  it  to  some  unsuspecting  friend  thus  gain- 
ing a reputation  for  generosity  that  is  totally  undeserved. 

On  rare  occasions  a lure  lives  up  to  expectations  and 
becomes  a necessary  part  of  the  angler’s  equipment. 

The  problem  was  a deep  bog  stream,  fed  by  cold  sand 
springs  and  filled  with  trout.  The  edges  were  bordered 
with  wide  stands  of  tall  swamp  grass,  which  barely  sup- 
ported the  angler’s  weight.  If  mischance  caused  a misstep 
it  was  possible  to  go  hip  deep  in  the  blackest,  coldest  mud 
imaginable. 

No  matter  how  carefully  you  approached  the  water  the 
quivering  tussocks  telegraphed  your  approach  and  sent 
every  trout  into  hiding.  Many  times  a grass  clump  that 
seemed  strong  enough  to  support  your  weight  would  sink 
so  gradually  that  you  would  be  standing  knee  deep  in 
water  while  the  grass  disappeared  slowly  into  the  muck. 
In  the  mad  scramble  for  firmer  footing  the  trout  were 
frightened  and  fishing  ruined  for  the  day. 

Occasionally  when  a shaggy  wet  fly  or  somber  nymph 
was  allowed  to  sink  and  remain  until  the  fish  recovered 
from  their  fright,  then  moved  slowly  across  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  a trout  would  be  caught.  More  often  than  not 
it  was  one  of  the  smaller  specimens  and  not  the  granddad 
you  hoped  for.  One  trout  to  each  pool  seemed  par  for 
that  stream. 

Quite  by  accident  we  learned  of  a lure  that  would  take 
the  larger  specimens.  One  evening  while  making  a 
stealthy  approach  to  a pool  a frog  leaped  from  a grass 
tuft  and  sought  refuge  in  the  water.  It  scarcely  touched 
the  surface  when  it  disappeared  in  a swirl  that  could 
mean  only  one  thing,  big  fish. 

Three  evenings  later  we  were  back  with  a round  dozen 
frog  shaped  bugs  of  deer  hair.  A brace  of  fine  trout  was 
our  reward  and  in  effecting  their  capture  we  learned  that 
such  lures,  to  be  effective,  must  lie  low  in  the  water.  We 
first  brought  them  to  the  proper  level  of  suspension  by 
giving  them  a bath  in  sticky  swamp  mud.  Later  we 
learned  to  cork  the  hooks  and  give  them  a thorough  bath 
in  detergent. 

The  best  pattern  was  made  of  mixed  gray  and  white 
deer  hair  with  a pair  of  yellow  buck  hair  legs  at  the  rear. 
This  was  trimmed  to  a pinch  waisted  silhouette  from 
below.  The  kink  in  the  legs  was  accomplished  by  whip- 
ping them  with  thread,  coating  the  joints  with  lacquer 


then,  when  partially  dry,  bending  them  back  at  the  proper 
angle.  Such  legs  responded  to  a twitch  of  the  rod  and, 
hanging  as  they  did  below  the  surface,  produced  enough 
action  to  fool  our  sophisticated  trout. 

The  climax  came  at  three  A.  M.  one  August  morning 
when  the  largest  of  these  bog  pools  produced  eleven  trout 
of  a pound  or  better  before  dawn  finally  came.  The  little 
hair  frog  had  earned  its  permanent  place  in  the  kit. 

The  naming  came  a year  or  two  later  when  with  a 
friend  we  visited  a famous  bass  river.  It  was  August  and 
the  stream  had  wide  cobbled  edges  where  the  lobelia 
shone  scarlet  in  the  sunset.  After  dark  the  bass  worked 
into  the  shallows,  slurping  and  splashing  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  completely  indifferent  to  the  spinning 
lures  that  had  proved  effective  under  identical  conditions. 

After  an  hour  of  fruitless  exercise  I returned  to  the  car 
and  brought  out  my  trout  tackle.  I attached  my  thumb 
sized  hair  frog  to  a stout  leader  and  hurried  back  to  the 
river. 

My  partner  was  working  his  surface  lures  as  industri- 
ously as  ever  but  without  success.  By  stooping  low  over 
the  water  I could  see  as  well  as  hear  the  location  of 
each  rise.  When  a fish  rose  beside  a rock  a few  yards 
upstream  I overcast  slightly  and  bounced  the  lure  into 
the  water.  This,  by  the  way,  was  quite  accidental.  The 
bug  just  touched  the  water  when  it  disappeared  in  a 
splash.  The  hook  went  home  quite  by  habit  and  I was 
fast  to  a good  fish.  After  some  minutes  he  was  finally  led 
to  the  shallows  and  I was  then  aware  of  my  companion. 
When  the  fish  bounced  upon  the  cobbles  my  friend  turned 
on  his  light.  The  fifteen  inches  of  smallmouth  bass  glared 
into  the  light  with  the  yellow  legs  decorating  each  side 
of  his  upper  lip  like  an  old  country  mustache. 

My  friend,  a hefty  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  with  a sense 
of  humor,  dubbed  the  fish  “OLD  WHISKERS.”  When 
outfitted  with  a hair  frog  he  too  decorated  a few  bass. 
The  name  transferred  itself  to  the  lure  and  to  our  tight 
knit  fraternity  it  has  been  Old  Whiskers  ever  since. 

One  other  experience  added  to  the  success  of  this  par- 
ticular lure.  One  rainy  afternoon  as  I crossed  a meadow 
on  my  way  back  to  the  car  I found  a beaver  dam  of  about 
a hundred  yards  in  length.  It  was  barely  a good  cast 
wide  but  looked  as  if  it  might  contain  fish. 

I cast  several  dry  flies  without  success  then  as  I pulled 
a large  bivisible  toward  me  I was  sure  I detected  a wake 
deep  in  the  water.  I removed  the  light  leader  and  put  on 
a heavy  cast  with  Old  Whiskers.  The  first  cast  was  to 
the  branches  of  a beaver  felled  maple  that  lay  partly  sub- 
merged. Three  times  I twitched  the  bug  when  a silvery 
shape  shot  up  and  inhaled  the  lure  with  a leap  that  carried 
it  above  the  surface.  It  was  a fast  brief  fight  and  I finally 
landed  a beautiful  silver  and  green  pickerel.  Three  more 
came  from  that  pool  and  delayed  my  lunch  by  several 
hours.  Since  that  day  that  small  pool  has  produced  a fish 
or  two  each  time  I fish  it. 

Many  anglers  pass  by  this  pond  on  their  way  to  fish 
for  trout  in  the  river  beyond  but  in  five  years  I have  never 
seen  any  evidence  anyone  except  myself  has  discovered 
its  secret. 
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It’S  hard  to  imagine  a fish  being  passionate,  but  that 
probably  has  a lot  to  do  with  it.  With  bluegills  being  so 
many,  I mean.  Bluegills  are  so  many  because  they  re- 
produce like  crazy. 

The  reason  they’re  so  many  is  also  the  reason  they’re 
so  little.  Not  that  their  social  habits  stunt  their  growth, 
or  anything  . . . come  to  think  about  it,  maybe  that  does 
stunt  their  growth.  Too  much  of  anything  can  be  harmful, 
you  know. 

Anyway,  these  bluegills  go  on  reproducing  all  over  the 
place  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you’ve  got  a million 
bluegills  and  enough  food  for  only  half  a million.  Under 
these  circumstances,  obviously  they  can’t  all  grow  up  to 
be  big  and  strong.  Maybe  this  is  good,  though.  Think 
how  much  they’d  reproduce  if  they  were  big  and  strong. 
It  s pretty  frightening,  and  I’m  not  smart  enough  to  figure 
out  just  what  would  happen. 

There  might  not  even  be  enough  water  in  the  dadgum 
lake,  let  alone  enough  food! 

M hat  all  this  amounts,  too,  though,  is  that  bluegills  are 
ah  too  often  too  small  to  stir  up  a fisherman  who  has  his 
head  set  on  catching  a five-pound  bass.  Or  even  a two- 
pound  bass.  A bluegill  eight  inches  long  is  a pretty  fair 
oluegill,  and  a twelve-incher  would  be  almost  a lunker. 
Most  of  the  ones  you  catch  will  be  slx  or  seven  inches; 
a little  too  big  to  toss  back  but  not  quite  big  enough  to 
Keep. 


This  ties  in  with  the  way  animals  and  fish  and  things 
grow.  Unlike  people,  if  they  get  plenty  of  food  they’ll 
almost  always  grow  up  to  be  fine,  good-looking  specimens. 
They  don’t  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  booze,  worry,  argue  or 
carouse  around  when  they  oughta  be  resting,  like  people 
do,  so  they  don’t  use  up  all  their  nourishment  repairing 
their  worn-out  carcasses.  Instead,  they  just  go  right  on 
turning  their  food  into  good,  solid  flesh,  and  this  is  why 
good  nutrition  makes  such  an  obvious  difference  when 
you’re  talking  about  critters  instead  of  people.  Fish  and 
beavers  even  go  one  step  further,  though.  They  keep 
right  on  growing  until  they  die.  They  don’t  reach  a 
certain  size  and  then  stop,  like  other  animals. 

You  take  a human,  though,  who  hasn’t  got  sense  enough 
to  smoke  and  drink  and  worry,  and  you  feed  him  lots  of 
good  food  and  chances  are  he’ll  grow  up  to  be  a fine, 
strong,  handsome  specimen  when  he  does  reach  the  size 
where  he  stops  growing.  Just  look  at  Lil’  Abner,  for  ex- 
ample, or  that  Beverly  hillbilly  guy,  Jethro,  on  TV. 
Humans  don’t  come  much  bigger  or  stronger  or  handsomer 
than  these  guys,  and  it’s  obvious  neither  one  of  them 
has  sense  enough  to  smoke,  drink,  worry  or  whoop  it  up 
all  night  long  when  they  gotta  go  to  work  the  next  day. 

Bluegills  don’t  smoke  or  drink  or  worry,  either.  They 
may  stay  up  late  at  night,  but  they  sleep  in  the  next  day 
to  make  up  for  it.  The  only  work  they  have  to  do  is 
find  something  to  eat,  but  as  I started  out  by  saying, 
that’s  their  big  problem  and  it’s  why  they’re  mostly  so  little. 

In  those  lakes  where  they  aren’t  too  many,  and  they 
can  get  all  the  good  food  they  want,  they’re  not  too  little. 
Those  are  the  places  where  you  ought  to  go  bluegill  fish- 
ing. Unfortunately,  though  those  places  are  hard  to  find, 
and  even  when  you  find  one  it  doesn’t  stay  that  way  very 
long. 

Assuming  you  did  find  one  of  those  places,  and  the 
bluegills  were  pretty  good  sized,  they’d  soon  ruin  it  for 
themselves  because  they’d  be  real  healthy  and  they’d  just 
reproduce  that  much  more,  and  the  first  thing  you’d  know 
the  old  cupboard  would  be  bare  just  like  in  the  other 
lakes  and  the  next  batch  of  bluegills  would  be  all  runty 
and  undernourished. 

You  might  say  the  whole  silly  business  goes  in  a vicious 
circle,  but  that  wouldn’t  be  true.  It’s  not  a circle,  because 
it  doesn’t  go  back  to  the  starting  point  where  you  had 
those  nice,  big  bluegills.  It  just  stays  the  way  it  is,  or 
maybe  gets  worse.  The  average  bluegill  gets  littler  and 
littler,  unless  some  of  them  are  removed  to  make  more 
food  available  to  the  ones  that  are  left. 

And  that’s  why  there’s  no  limit  on  bluegills. 

It’s  better  for  the  bluegills  if  you  catch  a whole  bunch 
of  them  and  get  them  out  of  the  lake  so  there’ll  be  food 
for  the  others.  This  sounds  kind  of  brutal,  but  that’s  the 
way  the  old  cookie  crumbles,  naturewise.  Most  of  the 
time  you  don’t  take  enough  of  them  out  of  the  lake,  though, 
so  our  lakes  are  full  of  little-bitty,  old,  sawed-off  bluegills. 

Some  people  worry  about  taking  too  many  bluegills  out 
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of  a lake,  but  this  is  no  real  problem.  Nobody  with  a hook 
and  line  has  ever  been  able  to  take  too  many  yet;  in 
fact,  as  I hinted  above,  they  don’t  take  enough.  If  people 
ever  did  take  enough,  or  even  too  many  bluegills  out  of 
one  of  our  lakes,  the  bluegills  would  step  up  their  pro- 
duction to  fill  the  gap.  One  six-incher  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  laying  up  to  100,000  eggs  at  a sitting,  or  laying, 
or  whatever  they  do,  and  that’s  a lot  of  little  bluegills. 

They  do  this  socializing  of  theirs  during  the  early  sum- 
mer, and  they  may  keep  at  it  for  several  months.  The 
males  make  shallow  nests  in  the  gravel  of  the  lake  bottom, 
then  they  see  how  many  females  they  can  get  to  lay 
eggs  in  the  nests.  This  makes  for  an  awful  pile  of  eggs, 
so  you  can  see  what  I meant  when  I said  they  reproduce 
like  crazy.  Like  the  largemouth  bass,  the  male  bluegill 
hangs  around  to  protect  the  nest  from  hungry  varmints. 

Bluegills  have  little  mouths,  probably  because  they  know 
they’re  not  gonna  get  enough  to  eat.  Or  maybe  the  reason 
they  don’t  get  enough  to  eat  is  because  they  have  such 
little  mouths.  I wouldn’t  know  about  that.  It  seems  like 
a good  idea,  though,  now  that  I think  of  it. 

As  it  is,  they  just  have  these  little  bitty  ol’  mouths  so 
mostly  they  don’t  try  to  eat  anything  very  big.  They  eat 
little  things,  like  bugs  and  worms  and  small  crawdads 
and  stuff  like  that.  Lots  of  other  fish  eat  these  things,  too, 
so  maybe  that’s  why  there’s  seldom  enough  to  go  around. 

An  idea  like  that  has  a lot  of  scary  possibilities,  though. 
Supposing  it  did  work,  and  all  the  bluegills  grew  up  to 
be  big  and  strong  and  handsome  like  Lil’  Abner.  Who 
could  eat  a fish  that  looked  like  LiF  Abner?  Or  Jethro? 

Getting  back  to  what  they  look  like— bluegills  have  big, 
fat-looking  bodies.  What  I mean  is  they  look  fat  from 
the  side.  From  the  top  they’re  pretty  skinny-looking. 
They’re  called  “panfish”  because  they’re  small  enough 
to  fry  whole  in  a pan.  Some  of  them,  as  I’ve  already 
indicated,  are  so  small  you  could  fry  several  at  once,  in 
the  same  pan. 

It’s  too  bad  bluegills  have  such  stiff,  spiny  fins  and 
scales,  or  maybe  you  could  fry  ’em  up  whole  and  eat  ’em 
like  potato  chips.  Fish  and  Chip  places  could  sell  them 
as  “chips  and  chips,”  or  maybe  you  could  eat  ’em  whole 
like  sardines,  or  even  make  pizzas  out  of  ’em.  I’ll  bet 
they  d go  over  real  big.  Teenagers  could  sit  around  eating 
them  and  flirting  and  racing  their  motors  and  whatever 
else  teenagers  do,  and  maybe  the  demand  for  bluegills 
would  get  so  great  we  could  catch  enough  of  them  to 
really  manage  the  lakes.  Then  we  could  go  fishing  and 
catch  good-sized  bluegills,  and  we’d  start  worrying  about 
the  commercial  fishermen  and  pretty  soon  we’d  be  right 
back  where  we  started  from. 

So  maybe  it’s  a good  idea  that  they  do  have  stickery 
spines  and  fins  and  scales  and  stuff.  Well  just  have  to 
go  on  cleaning  ’em  and  scaling  ’em  before  we  eat  ’em. 
When  you  do  find  one  that’s  big  enough  you  can  get  a 
hold  of  him  and  bite  down,  you’ll  find  they’re  very  good 
to  eat.  Their  flesh  is  quite  rich  tasting,  making  them  one 
of  the  best  fresh  water  food  fishes. 

Bluegills  are  members  of  the  sunfish  family,  and  people 
sometimes  get  them  confused  with  other  sunfish.  Blue- 
gills are  called  bluegills,  though,  partly  because  they  have 
a dark,  bluish-black  spot  on  the  end  of  their  opercular 
flap.  How  do  you  like  that  term?  Sounds  dirty,  but  it 
isn  t.  It  s what  you  or  I would  probably  call  an  “ear.” 
If  you  look  where  you  think  a bluegill’s  ear  ought  to  be, 
and  you  see  a dark  flap,  that’s  it.  That’s  his  opercular  flap. 
Other  sunfish  have  this  flap,  but  it’s  usually  not  as  notice- 


able or  else  it’s  bordered  by  some  lighter  color. 

Aside  from  these  flaps,  bluegills  also  have  a dark  spot 
on  the  softer,  back  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin.  That  doesn’t 
prove  much,  though,  because  other  sunfish  may  have  this 
dark  spot,  too.  Bluegills  are  often  bluish  in  color,  but 
not  necessarily.  Sometimes  they  range  from  bronze  to 
almost  green,  although  they  usually  have  a bright  orange 
area  under  their  chins,  or  whatever  they  have  in  place 
of  chins.  They  also  have  six  or  so  darker  vertical  bands 
on  their  sides. 

The  other  typical  sunfishes— I say  “typical”  because  you 
wouldn’t  get  a black  bass  or  a crappie  mixed  up  with  a 
bluegill,  would  you?— you  might  run  into  and  get  confused 
about  which  are  the  redear  sunfish  and  the  green  sunfish. 
The  redear  sunfish  is  called  that  because  sometimes  they 
may  have  a reddish  tint  to  the  outer  edges  of  their  oper- 
cular flaps,  but  mainly  because  they  have  long,  pointy 
pectoral  fins.  Pectoral  fins  are  on  a fish  where  your  arms 
are  on  you,  or  thereabouts,  at  least.  I could  give  you  a 
real  accurate  idea  of  where  the  pectoral  fins  are,  in  rela- 
tion to  people,  but  someone  would  accuse  me  of  getting 
off  the  subject. 

This  other  sunfish— the  green  one— is  called  that  because 
—and  this  will  probably  shock  you— because  it’s  green! 
Ain’t  that  a kick  in  the  pants! 

Bluegills  don’t  have  blue  gills,  black  bass  aren’t  black, 
white  crappies  aren’t  white  and  so  on  through  a lot  of 
fishes,  but  green  sunfish  are  green,  or  at  least  sort  of  olive 
green.  I can’t  explain  how  the  people  who  name  fishes 
ever  came  up  with  one  like  that.  Anyway,  this  green 
sunfish  has  a great  big  mouth,  which  is  usually  open,  and 
that’s  another  good  way  to  tell  him  from  those  little- 
mouthed bluegills. 

One  other  sunfish-panfish  type  is  the  rock  bass,  which 
doesn’t  look  anything  like  the  average  rock.  This  fish  also 
has  a big  mouth,  but  he’s  sort  of  grayish,  mottled  in 
color  and  generally  looks  like  a cross  between  a green  sun- 
fish and  a largemouth  bass.  It’s  usually  found  in  streams, 
rather  than  lakes. 

If  you  decide  to  become  a bluegill  fisherman,  you’ll 
find  out  sooner  or  later  that  the  bigger  bluegills  are  likely 
to  be  hanging  around  in  deep  water,  so  I might  as  well 
tell  you  now:  The  bigger  ones  are  likely  to  be  hanging 
around  in  deep  water.  The  little  fellers  like  shallow, 
weedy  places  where  they  can  pounce  on  bugs  and  craw- 
dads and  stuff  or  get  pounced  on  by  bigger  fish.  I’m  not 
so  sure  they  like  that  latter  part,  but  that’s  what  they  do, 
anyway. 

Because  bluegills  are  small  most  fishermen  use  light 
tackle  when  they  go  after  them.  Flvrods,  light  spinning 
outfits  or  old-fashioned  cane  poles  are  the  most  fun  to  use, 
and  small  lures  work  best.  The  best  all-around  bluegill 
bait  is  probably  plain  ol’  fishworms,  but  the  little  bluegills 
are  likely  to  gobble  these  up  before  your  line  gets  down 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  lunker  types.  Once  in  awhile 
some  eagerbeaver  bluegill  will  tackle  a bass  plug,  but  no 
bluegill  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  to  me  just  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  the  plug  once  he  caught  it. 

If  you  have  a kid,  or  are  a kid,  especially  one  who’s 
never  caught  a fish,  go  up  to  the  nearest  warm  water  lake 
and  toss  a worm  in  the  drink.  Be  sure  to  have  a small 
hook  in  the  worm,  and  have  the  hook  tied  to  a line. 
If  you  hang  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  pretty  soon 
you’ll  catch  a bluegill. 

Even  if  you’re  not  a kid,  you  could  do  worse,  you 
know  . . . —Arizona  Wildlife  Views 
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■ While  being  interviewed  on  a local  TV  station,  the  an- 
nouncer told  about  some  odd  baits  and  lures  he  had  seen 
while  fishing.  I mentioned  the  fact  I saw  a friend  catch 
four  nice  brown  trout  on  a piece  of  red  wool  taken  from 
his  shirt  tail.  A few  days  later  while  patrolling  Chest 
Creek,  I came  across  a fisherman  who  was  having  little 
luck.  He  complained  of  no  fish  in  the  stream  and  told 
me  he  was  using  red  velvet  all  day,  didn’t  get  a strike! 
On  the  spot,  I explained  . . . “Not  ‘red  velvet’  . . . ‘red 
wool’  . . . these  fish  hate  red  velvet.”  I hope  I do  not 
run  into  this  guy  real  soon.— District  Worden  Thomas  F.  Oualters 
( Cambria ) . 

0 John  Miller,  Acre  Lake,  Susquehanna  County,  has  a 
collie  dog  named  King  that  fishes  at  the  lake  without  a 
license.  Presently  the  sunfish  are  spawning  near  shore  and 
King,  awaiting  the  opportune  moment,  jumps  into  the 
water  trying  to  catch  one.  Total  catch  to  date— one  lizard. 
Rudy  Kunz,  Sr.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  caught  a 17  inch  walleye 
in  Lake  Sheridan.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
legal  walleye  caught  in  the  lake  since  it  was  stocked  with 
fingerlings  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
this  walleye  averaged  more  than  eight  inches  a year.— 
District  Warden  Walter  G.  Lazusky  ( Lackawanna ) . 

■ On  the  evening  of  April  5th  I had  a rare  view  of  a 
sight  not  commonly  seen  by  Pennsylvania  folks.  While 
patrolling  North  Park  Lake  I met  park  biologist  Frank 
Sullivan  on  a county  project.  A shrill  call  of  the  tom 
turkey  was  heard  from  the  adjoining  wooded  area.  Upon 
investigation  a flock  of  20  to  25  wild  turkeys  were  ob- 
served preparing  to  roost.  They  were  in  an  oak  thicket 
with  trees  averaging  100  feet  in  height.  Fluttering  to  the 
lowest  limbs,  they  ascended  in  short  flights  similar  to 
climbing  a ladder.  When  reaching  the  uppermost  branches 
they  settled  down  for  the  night’s  rest.  The  plaintive 
gobble  of  the  leader,  whose  beard  measured  a good  12 
inches,  echoed  over  the  still  night.  Like  a lamplighter  of 
bygone  days  he  seemed  to  gobble  . . . “Seven  o’clock  and 
all  is  well!  This,  in  a county  with  a population  of  2 Yz 
million  people,  is  really  amazing.— District  Warden  Stanley 
Paulakovich  ( Allegheny-Beaver ) . 

■ Largest  number  of  fishermen  on  trout  opening  day 
than  in  many  years.  James  L.  Felix,  Gettysburg,  caught 
a 28-inch,  9h-lb.  brown  trout  at  Waynesboro  Reservoir 
and  Kenneth  Aspers,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  caught  a 26-inch, 
6-lb.  brown  in  East  Branch  of  the  Conococheague  Creek. — 
District  Warden  Bryce  Cornell  (Adams  and  Franklin). 


ffl  In  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  location  of  Linesville 
hatchery,  the  ratio  of  predator  fish  to  the  panfishes  is  quite 
high  in  relation  to  other  lakes  in  the  state.  This  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  fact  this  is  where  a great  number  of  the 
Commission’s  warm  water  fish  for  stocking  and  egg  pro- 
ducing fishes  are  obtained  annually.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  size  of  the  panfish  that  are  netted  here  yearly, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  predators  in  controlling  their 
numbers.— District  Warden  Thomas  L.  Clark  (Crawford). 

® Special  Fish  Warden  James  Hadley,  Blossburg,  told  me 
the  following  tale.  While  working  on  opening  day  he 
observed  a boy  fishing  at  one  hole  along  the  stream  and 
he  saw  the  lad’s  rod  bend  with  a good  fish  on.  Some 
other  anglers  nearby  told  Hadley  they  saw  him  catch 
some  earlier.  Hadley  checked  the  catch  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  bait  or  lure  the  boy  was  using.  He  found  the  boy 
ever  so  often  would  put  a stick  on  the  hook  and  toss  it 
out.  When  someone  would  watch  he  would  make  believe 
he  had  a strike,  make  the  rod  bend  as  if  a big  one  had 
hit.  He  was  fooling  a lot  of  people  thereabouts.— District 
Warden  Raymond  Hoover  (Tioga). 

B I have  seen  ten  opening  days  of  trout  season  in  Wy- 
oming County.  This  year  was  the  most  gratifying.  Many 
youngsters  traveled  miles  on  bicycles  to  get  to  the  creek.— 

District  Warden  Stephen  A.  Shabbick  (Wyoming). 

H I had  the  rare  opportunity  to  watch  several  men  fish- 
ing in  a local  stream.  Each  angler,  after  catching  a trout 
would  KISS  it  reverently,  then  kill  it.  I didn’t  stick 
around  for  much  of  the  “bussing”  business  but  I have 
since  wondered  if  they  made  the  same  ritual  out  of 
smooching  each  deer,  bear,  turkey  or  pheasant  they 
shot  .—District  Warden  Lee  F.  Shortess  (Lycoming). 

0 Joe  Huber,  Pittsburgh,  caught  a 23/2-inch  native  brown  i 
trout  from  the  First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  in  April  i, 
on  a spinner.  It  weighed  4h  pounds.  Richard  Mattison, 
Galeton,  caught  a 20-inch,  4-lb.  brown  trout  from  Pine 
Creek. — District  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  (Potter). 

■ The  first  day  of  trout  fishing  in  Warren  County  really 
brought  out  the  fishermen.  It  was  the  largest  first  day  I 
have  ever  witnessed  in  numbers  of  anglers  participating. 

At  one  bridge  on  Tionesta  Creek  I counted  85  fishermen 
of  assorted  sizes  with  some  nice  trout  creeled.— District 
Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey  (Warren). 
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■ The  young  anglers  in  Huntingdon  County  seem  to  be 
showing  up  some  of  the  old-timers.  On  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season,  I witnessed  many  fine  catches  by  boys 
in  the  12-14-year  age  groups.  The  largest  fish  I saw  on 
opening  day  was  a beautiful  23/2-inch  rainbow  taken  at 
Whipple  Dam  by  15-year-old  Glenn  Foster  of  McAlvey’s 
Fort.— District  Warden  James  Valentine  (Huntingdon  and 
Fulton) . 

■ Opening  day  here  was  the  busiest  this  district  ever 
experienced.  Numerous  large  trout  were  taken  and  much 
favorable  comment  was  received  from  anglers  regarding 
the  caliber  of  the  fish  stocked  and  overall  catch.— District 
Warden  Richard  Owens  ( Mifflin-Juniata  ) . 

■ During  the  netting  operation  at  Conneaut  Lake  one 
net  in  particular  had  been  fishing  quite  well  with  an 
abundance  of  panfish  and  walleye.  When  checking  the 
net  after  it  had  been  in  for  a few  days,  we  noted  it  to  be 
much  lighter  than  usual.  When  lifting  it  to  the  deck  we 
immediately  guessed  the  frame  had  collapsed  or  the  fun- 
nel had  closed  but  as  the  net  came  up  it  held  a 38-inch 
male  muskellunge  and  a few  panfish.  Our  only  answer 
to  the  few  fish  in  the  net  was  that  the  musky  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  and  all  others  kept  their  distance.— 
District  Warden  Thomas  L.  Clark  (Crawford). 

■ Many  sportsmen  who  have  not  purchased  a fishing 
license  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  are  now  fishing 
Jefferson  County  streams.  All  sportsmen  seem  eager  to 
participate  in  the  Fish  Commission’s  “going-ahead”  pro- 
gram.— District  Warden  James  Donahue  (Jefferson). 

■ Spring  Creek,  in  Centre  County,  always  did  get  a large 
influx  of  anglers  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  but  the 
1965  season  opening  had  to  be  the  largest  concentration 
ever.  Normally,  the  various  parking  lots  accommodate 
all  the  cars  but  these  were  jammed  and  single  lane  traffic 
was  the  rule  of  the  day  along  this  famous  trout  stream. 
Many  nice  catches  were  reported  with  the  largest— a 25- 
inch  brown  trout  caught  on  a salted  minnow.— District  War- 
den Paul  Antolosky  (Centre). 

® My  neighbor  has  a little  boy,  David  Schlim,  who,  on 
the  first  day  of  trout  season  while  fishing  behind  his 
house,  hooked  a 12-inch  brown  trout.  This  was  the  first 
trout  of  the  season  for  him;  he  jerked  the  line  and  lost 
the  fish.  The  following  day  while  fishing  he  came  across 
the  fish  tangled  in  a limb  a short  piece  downstream.  This 
time  the  trout  did  not  get  away.  Then  there  was  a lucky 
trout  that  did  gain  his  freedom  on  the  Driftwood  Branch 
of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek.  An  angling  friend  of  our 
local  druggist  had  a nice  catch  of  trout  in  his  creel,  the 
old  wicker  type  with  the  2 x 3-inch  hole  in  the  top.  The 
last  fish  in  the  creel  decided  to  go  for  broke,  leaped 
through  the  hole  and  back  into  the  creek.  Game  Pro- 
tector Norm  Erickson  was  happy  with  the  catch  of  a 
20-inch,  4-lb.  brown  trout  from  Hickes  Run,  a small 
mountain  stream  of  this  area. — District  Warden  Stanley  G. 
Hastings  (Cameron). 


■ Russell  Arnold,  Hadley,  Pa.,  told  me  that  last  summer 
he  built  a new  farm  pond  above  his  house.  On  the  night 
it  was  completed  he  closed  the  gates  and  went  to  bed. 
During  the  night  his  cat  that  always  sleeps  in  the  cellar 
started  to  bawl  and  meow,  finally  got  the  whole  family 
awake.  Upon  investigation,  Mr.  Arnold  found  three  feet 
of  water  in  the  basement  and  the  cat  floating  around  on 
a big  block  of  wood.  Thoroughly  mystified  ...  he  res- 
cued the  cat.  The  next  day  he  found  his  pond  was  in 
the  same  gravel  bed  that  his  basement  was  dug  in  and 
that  the  pond  would  build  up  a head,  then  drain  into 
the  cellar.  A clay  fining  has  since  remedied  this  and 
now  both  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  cat  are  sleeping  soundly 

dryly! — District  Warden  Richard  Alplanalp  (Mercer  and 
Lawrence ) . 

■ On  April  14,  District  Warden  Norman  Sickles  and  I 
were  invited  to  be  guests  on  the  Ray  Mulligan  show 
COMMENT  on  Radio  WAEB,  Allentown,  Pa.  from 
11  p.  m.  to  12:30  a.  m.  The  broadcast  was  part  two  of  a 
three  part  series  on  outdoor  activities  arranged  by  Miss 
Mickey  Cooper.  First  of  the  outdoor  recreation  series  was 
taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters;  second  and  third,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission—(1)  fishing,  (2)  boating,  the  latter  under  discus- 
sion by  James  Toggart  of  the  Watercraft  Safety  Division. 
The  program  invited  a good  response  from  the  listening 
audience  but  a day  or  so  later  I had  many,  many  calls 
asking  questions  and  giving  their  approval  to  the  pro- 
gram— District  Warden  Miles  D.  Witt  (Bucks  and  Northampton). 

■ Special  Wardens  Edward  Martin  and  Schwartz  were 
patrolling  Monocacy  Creek  on  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season.  They  saw  a man  land  a beautiful  trout  around 
25  inches  long  and  he  was  really  nervous,  excited  and 
sweating.  He  put  the  trout  on  a metal  stringer  on  which 
there  was  already  fastened  an  8-inch  trout  and  put  the 
fish  stringer  back  into  the  creek.  The  angler,  a bit  later, 
saw  a pal  of  his  and  waved  him  in  for  the  bragging  ses- 
sion. He  pulled  up  the  stringer  but  had  only  the  8-incher 
to  show  ...  he  forgot  to  close  the  snap  on  the  lunker  and 
it  had  taken  off.  Hating  to  see  a grown  man  cry,  the 
special  wardens  took  him  off  the  hook  by  verifying  the 
catch.  “Fish  Fever”  is  plenty  hard  to  shake  off!— District 
Warden  Miles  D.  Witt  (Bucks  and  Northumberland). 

O O O 

The  amazing  American  tosses  beer  cans  out  of  the  car  window; 
drops  gum  wrappers  in  the  gutter,  plants  auto  graveyards 
along  the  highways,  hides  a mountain  and  meadow  with  a 
billboard  selling  laxatives,  then  stands  up  at  his  civic  club 
meeting  and  with  a lump  in  his  throat,  sings  “America,  the 
Beautiful.” 

O O 0 

When  Henry  Thoreau,  the  great  nature  lover,  saw  the  woods- 
man’s axe  destroying  the  forest,  he  exclaimed:  “Thank  God, 
they  cannot  cut  down  the  clouds.” 

O O <t 

When  you  reach  for  the  stars  you  may  not  quite  get  one,  but 
you  won’t  come  up  with  a handful  of  mud  either. 

o o o 

Only  the  guy  who  isn’t  rowing  has  time  to  rock  the  boat! 
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GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON  accepts  his  personal  copy  of 
the  BLUE  BOOK  from  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Robert  J.  Bielo.  The  "Blue  Book"  program,  a project  of 
the  Public  Relations  Division,  is  designed  to  give  more  complete  and 
faster  information  to  the  public  through  the  stated  license  issuing 
agents. 


FISH  COMMISSION  River  Patrol  on  Monongaheia  River.  Left  to  right 
are  Wardens  Bert  Euliano,  Sam  Henderson  and  special  warden 
McCarthy. 


PROUD  MEASURE 

The  measure  of  an  angler's  paradise 

Is  the  length  of  those  fish  that  take  his  flies. 

—Lois  Bevan 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

May  11,  1965 

District  Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman 
Evans  City,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  attention  to  my 
request  for  a boat  mooring  permit. 

I am  pleased  in  the  way  officers  like  you  handle  the  duties 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Courtesy  like  this  is 
what  makes  me  feel  the  fishing  license  is  worth  while  no  matter 
what  the  fee. 

Thank  you  again  and  hope  to  meet  you  in  person. 

Charles  Kolub 

May  3,  1965 

Dear  Sir: 

While  fishing  behind  my  home  ( Newportville  on  Neshaminy 
Creek)  today  I was  lucky  enough  to  hook  an  eight  pound 
carp.  The  unusual  and  thrilling  part  of  the  thing  is  that  I 
was  using  ultra-light  rod  and  line  (4#  test),  spinning  and  a 
Paul  Bunyan  66  spinner,  bucktail  lure. 

What  a battle!  I had  heard  that  carp  could  fight,  and  in 
fact,  I had  caught  some  on  casting  gear  that  did  fight  quite 
well,  but  this  guy  just  wasn’t  to  be  had!  The  battle  lasted  for 
10  or  more  minutes  before  I could  net  him  and  he  sure  had 
me  “pooped”. 

I am  interested  in  hearing  from  other  readers  as  to  whether 
they  had  ever  caught  a carp  on  an  artificial.  Have  you  heard 
of  any? 

Robert  E.  (Bob)  Del  Buono 
5583  Creek  Road 

Cornwells  Hgts.,  Pa.  19020 

Scranton,  Pa. 

May  4,  1965 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fleeger: 

This  is  a delayed  “thank  you”  note. 

Last  January  my  friend,  Raymond  Paterson  of  Moosic  and 
myself  read  in  Gene  Coleman’s  column  in  the  Scranton  Times 
that  the  Fish  Commission  was  going  to  give  some  instructions 
in  ice  fishing  to  beginners  up  at  Belmont  Lake  on  January  9th. 

We  went  up  there,  and  you  went  to  great  pains  to  show 
us  how  and  explain  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sport. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  we  did  considerable  fishing 
through  the  ice  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  things  we  made  in  the  way  of 
equipment. 

We  got  a chest  of  drawers  (Salvation  Army)  and  mounted 
the  chest  on  a pair  of  skis— drilled  holes  through  the  top  of 
the  chest  and  through  the  skis  and  then  with  copper  pipe 
made  a framework  which  goes  through  the  top  of  the  chest, 
through  the  skis,  and  several  inches  into  the  ice  to  hold  it. 
From  the  top  we  strung  guy  ropes  which  were  fastened  into 
holes  in  the  ice  ( we  used  these  same  4 holes  for  tip  ups. ) 
Then  we  got  a piece  of  nylon  6'  x 12'  and  strung  it  around  3 
sides  of  the  framework. 

I am  enclosing  a few  pictures  as  I felt  you  would  be  in- 
terested. 

Thank  you  again  for  getting  us  interested  in  ice  fishing,  I 
remain 

Yours  truly, 

Mahlon  S.  Peck 

A fingerling  has  the  same  number  of  scales  as  an  adult 
fish.  Since  fish  grow  faster  in  summer,  scale  growth  is  greater 
then.  The  concentric  rings,  reminiscent  of  annual  rings  of 
trees,  are  closer  together  in  the  area  of  winter  growth,  so 
the  age  of  a fish  can  be  computed  by  a study  of  one  of  its 
scales. 
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A New  Fly  to  Try—Jf0g  JfaZC 

By  FREDRIC  DOYLE 


Every  trout  fisherman  knows  that  the  best  riffie,  quiet 
pool,  or  swift  slick  water  is  just  around  the  next  bend 
of  the  stream.  He  also  knows  that  the  best  trout  fly  is 
the  one  that  the  fellow  with  a creel  full  of  trout  shows  him. 
And  he  wonders  where  he  has  been  all  these  years  without 
having  seen  this  piscatorial  panacea. 

We  met  up  with  him  and  IT  on  a limestone  stream  in 
Bedford  County  a few  days  before  the  closing  of  the 
1964  trout  season.  Low  water.  Hot  weather.  Even  the 
water  snakes  were  listless.  Just  why  anybody  would  be 
trout  fishing  on  a day  like  this  with  the  thermometer 
recording  90  plus  in  the  shade  is  a question  only  a fisher- 
man can  answer.  It  was  midafternoon  when  we  met 
this  fellow  on  a FLY  FISHING  ONLY  section  of  the 
stream.  After  the  usual  “What  luck?”  greeting  and  note 
comparing  he  produced  THE  FLY. 

Here  it  is.  Black  chenille  body.  White  wings  (duck) 
tied  spentwing.  Tied  on  No.  8-10-  and  12  hooks.  Wings 
narrow.  About  one-eighth  inch.  Wings  slightly  longer 
than  conventional  fly.  No  hackle.  No  tail. 

Looks  simple  enough.  Yet,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
the  eye  in  the  fish  hook  was  “thought  up”  only  after 
about  six  thousand  years  of  experimenting. 

Izaac  Walton  came  close  to  the  description  of  this  fly 
in  his  “twelve  kinds  of  Artificial  made  Flies.”  He  says, 
“The  twelfth  is  the  Dark  Drake  flie,  good  in  August,  the 
body  made  with  black  Wool,  lapt  about  with  black  silk; 
his  wings  are  made  with  the  mail  of  a black  Drake,  with 
a black  head.”  Walton  goes  on  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  a “Jury  of  flies  likely  to  betray  and  condemn  all  the 
Trouts  in  the  River.” 

The  trick  was  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fly.  He  (we 
never  did  learn  the  fisherman’s  name)  cast  diagonally 
across  a long  quiet  pool.  He  let  the  fly  settle  a foot  or 
more  below  the  surface  of  the  water  before  beginning 
the  retrieve.  With  rhythmic  twitches  of  the  rod  tip,  the 
fly  darted  forward,  then  paused.  The  wings  flexed  some- 
what like  the  legs  of  a water  strider,  or  more  like  the 
slow  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a wild  goose.  This  motion 
was  repeated  until  a brown  trout,  over  a foot  long,  flashed 
gold  from  its  hiding  place  under  a root  and  took  the  fly. 
It  was  not  a solid  take,  and  after  a few  swirls  it  tore 
i loose.  But  the  exhibition  was  enough  to  send  us  to  our 

ifur  and  feathers. 

After  having  tied  and  tried  several  we  were  not  quite 
satisfied.  We  had  to  gild  the  lily.  Adding  a wisp  of  a 
hackle  and  a sprig  of  a tail  the  fly  looked  more  conventional 
if  not  more  effective.  So,  come  late  July  and  August  with 
the  water  low  and  the  trout  in  the  deep  pools  we’ll  be 
ready.  The  name  of  the  fly?  You  can  choose  your  own 
name.  We  call  it  the  BLACK  AND  WHITE  DOG  DAZE. 
But  by  any  other  name  we’re  reasonably  sure  it  will  add 
an  extra  trout  to  your  creel  and  another  pleasant  memory 
to  your  list. 


SUNBURN  FACTS 

Many  sunbathers  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  s 
not  the  sun’s  heat  which  makes  sunburn.  Light  rays,  not 
heat  rays,  are  the  villains— which  is  why  you  can  pick  up  a 
burn  even  when  under  a beach  umbrella. 

The  main  difference  between  sunburn  and  other  types 
of  burns  is  that  sunburn  is  almost  always  a first  or  second- 
degree  burn.  The  sun’s  rays  almost  never  produce  a third- 
degree  burn,  the  most  serious,  in  which  the  skin  is  charred 
and  the  tissue  beneath  is  damaged.  With  first-degree  sun- 
burn, the  skin  is  reddened;  in  the  second-degree  type,  blis- 
ters appear.  Like  with  other  types  of  burns,  sunburn 
should  be  treated  with  respect  and  with  proper  medica- 
tion—not  with  just  any  old  home  remedy. 

A healthy  tan  can  be  mighty  becoming.  Trouble  is, 
when  we’re  pale  faced,  we’re  apt  to  forget  how  blistering 
the  sun  can  be.  Follow  these  pointers  and  you  can  have  a 
coppery  tan  that  will  be  the  envy  of  Old  Sol  himself. 
These  tips  can  also  help  you  avoid  a painful  burn  when 
out  swimming,  boating,  or  fishing. 

Be  well  aware  of  the  time  of  the  day  and  the  weather. 
The  sun’s  rays  are  more  intense  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  so 
sunbathing  is  much  safer  before  and  after  these  hours. 
There  is  little  danger  of  sunburn  before  8 a.m.  or  after 
5 p.m.  Although  cloudiness  reduces  the  amount  of  burn- 
ing rays  which  reach  your  skin,  it’s  very  possible  to  get  a 
serious  burn  on  an  overcast  day.  Remember,  too,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun’s  rays  on  water  and  sand  increase  sun- 
burn danger. 

Know  the  difference  between  tanning  and  burning. 
Tanning  is  caused  by  careful  exposure  of  the  skin  to  certain 
invisible  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  sun.  These  rays  penetrate 
the  skin,  causing  the  formation  of  color  granules  which 
gradually  migrate  to  the  surface,  causing  the  skin  to  take 
on  a deeper  tan.  The  outer  layer  also  becomes  thickened, 
which  offers  additional  protection  from  the  burning  rays. 
Overexposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  however,  damages  the  skin, 
causing  redness,  pain,  and  inflammation.  A sunburn  that 
blisters  can  even  lead  to  fever  and  infection.  A minor  burn 
covering  a larger  part  of  the  body  may  be  quite  as  serious 
as  a third-degree  burn  on  a small  area.  For  a severe  sun- 
burn, see  a doctor.  Don’t  break  sunburn  blisters,  the  watery 
fluid  they  contain  is  a protection  against  infection.  For 
minor  burns  apply  an  antiseptic  cream  made  especially 
to  relieve  pain  and  to  help  prevent  infection. 

The  best  cure  for  sunburn  is  prevention.  Watch  your 
exposure  to  the  rays  by  regulating  the  time  and  length  of 
exposure  and  by  applying,  before  exposure,  one  of  the 
many  good  suntan  products  available.  These  suntan  lotions 
screen  out  the  sun’s  burning  rays,  allowing  enough  rays  to 
reach  your  skin  so  you  tan  but  do  not  burn. 
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FISHERMEN,  FISHERMEN  EVERYWHERE  . . . Casting  room  was  at  a premium  at  the  WIIC  Family  Fishing  Derby  on  May  22  and  23  at  North 
Park  Lake,  Allegheny  County.  This  is  part  of  a crowd  who  participated  estimated  at  over  20,000. 


FISHERMEN  JAM  NORTH  PARK  LAKE 
IN  FAMILY  FISHING  DERBY 

A 25-inch  channel  catfish  took  the  first  prize  Serro 
Scotty  trailer  in  the  WIIC  Family  Fishing  Derby  held 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  22  and  23,  at  North  Park 
Lake.  It  was  caught  Sunday  afternoon  on  a nightcrawler 
by  Frank  C.  Slack  of  Bulger,  Pa. 

An  estimated  20,000  fishermen  jammed  the  shorelines 
of  North  Park  Lake  on  Saturday,  and  25,000  on  Sunday, 
to  compete  for  prizes  valued  at  over  $2,500.  The  contest 
was  sponsored  by  WIIC,  Channel  11,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League. 

Walleye  pike  ranging  in  size  from  18  to  20  inches  took 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  prizes.  The  winners  and 
their  prizes  were: 

2nd— William  Bowling,  McKeesport:  Zenith  color  TV 

set. 

3rd— Kenneth  Scott,  56  North  Park  Bd.,  Pittsburgh: 
Rockwell  garden  set. 

4th— John  Stankowski,  Hendersonville,  Pa.:  Coleman 

camping  outfit. 

5th— Sam  Tauen,  Cheswick,  Pa.:  Coleman  cooler  and 

camp  stove. 

A wide  assortment  of  smaller  walleyes,  rainbow  trout, 
suckers  and  catfish  also  earned  prizes  for  lucky  anglers. 

6th— Jack  Simon,  206  Marzolf  Rd.,  Pittsburgh:  Cole- 

man cooler. 

/th— John  Malovik,  Harwick,  Pa.:  Zebco  rod  and  reel. 

8th— Roy  H.  Grau,  Jr.,  Allison  Park:  Red  Head  sleep- 
ing bag. 

9th— Donald  H.  Kleinfelder,  533  Saxonburg  Blvd.,  Pitts- 
burgh: Old  Pal  Tackle  Box. 

10th— John  A.  Kipper,  Oakdale:  Orvis  spinning  reel. 


11th— Raymond  Birch,  310  38th  st.,  Pittsburgh:  Garcia 

spinning  reel. 

Winner  in  the  women’s  division  was  Beverly  Eckles, 
Zelienople.  Her  prize  was  a free  weekend  for  herself 
and  family  at  Cedar  Run  Inn,  Lycoming  County. 

The  boy’s  division  prize,  a bicycle,  was  won  by  William 
Metz,  900  Janice  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Deborah  Matheson, 
522  Knoll  St.,  Pittsburgh,  won  a bicycle  in  the  girl’s 
division. 

The  sleeping  bag  for  the  largest  crappie  was  won  by 
Barry  Pierce,  Wildwood,  who  turned  in  a 16-incher.  The 
prize  was  sponsored  by  Bill  Taylor’s  Bait  Shop,  North  Park. 

Most  unusual  catch  was  a 2-inch  sunfish  which  managed 
to  get  itself  hooked  by  John  Evans,  900  Belair  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  He  won  a Shakespeare  balanced  fishing  outfit. 

CATFISH  RECIPES 

By  J.  AIMUS  RUSSELL 

Camper's  Catfish  Stew 

4 pounds  catfish  M can  concentrated  tomato  soup 

M pound  sliced  bacon  1 teaspoon  salt.  Vt  teaspoon  pepper 

cup  chopped  onion  1 teaspoon  sugar 

Fry  sliced  bacon  in  bottom  of  an  iron  camping  kettle,  add  all 
of  the  other  ingredients,  and  cook  25-30  minutes. 

Smoky  Catfish  Chowder 

M pound  fat  salt  pork,  diced  water 
2 large  onions,  sliced  salt,  pepper,  paprika 

4 medium  potatoes,  sliced  4 cups  milk 

1/2  pounds  catfish,  sliced 

Brown  pork  in  iron  kettle.  Add  onion  and  fry  until  trans- 
parent. Add  potatoes  sliced  with  water  to  cover.  Season  to  taste. 
When  potatoes  are  nearly  done,  add  the  milk  and  fish.  Simmer 
ten  minutes.  Serve  hot. 
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Tip  for  Boaters 

Household  sponges  placed  on  the  boat  floor  provide  a 
fine  pad  for  boat  anchors.  The  sponge  easily  and  quickly 
soaks  up  water  hauled  aboard  with  anchors,  and  keeps 
boat  floor  dean  and  dry.  Keep  several  sponges  in  the 
boat  for  this  purpose.  Later  they  are  handy  for  cleaning 
and  washing  the  interior  of  the  craft.— DON  shiner 


WARDEN  SUPERVISOR 
HONORED  AT  DINNER 


John  I.  Buck  (right),  of  Lock  Haven,  warden  supervisor 
in  this  area  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  was 
honored  recently  at  a testimonial  dinner  at  Lycova  Grange 
sponsored  by  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County.  About  60  persons  attended.  Buck,  who  has  served 
in  or  near  Lycoming  County  for  the  last  15  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  Region  2 in  Western  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  will  become  warden  supervisor.  He  and  Mrs.  Buck  will 
reside  near  Somerset,  Somerset  County.  Parting  gifts  were 
presented  by  the  wardens  who  served  under  Buck  and  by 
James  Sheffer,  chairman  of  the  Central  Federation  of 
Sportsmen,  which  encompasses  10  area  counties.  Shown 
with  Buck,  from  left,  are  William  Garson,  chairman  of 
the  fish  committee  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen;  Mrs. 
Buck,  and  Lee  F.  Shortess,  district  fish  warden  for  Ly- 
coming County. 


"HE  MADE  IT  OUT  OF  GREEN  LUMBER" 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLUE  BOOK  AGENTS 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 
available. 


Berks  County-Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County— Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn, 
Penna. 

Franklin  County-P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 
Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 

Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 

New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 

FREE  COLOR  CHART 

COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO  lPetm<Uf,Cva*tCa  s4tty-Ce% 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 


(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  . Zip  Code  Ill'll 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Jip-O’-Jhn-VnimJth 

By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


BASS  BUG  EYES 

Those  bulging  eyes  on  commercially  made  bass  bugs  are 
hard  for  the  home  fly  tyer  to  duplicate  unless  he  has  a 
few  tricks  up  his  sleeve.  Ordinary  map  tacks  found  at 
any  stationery  store  are  perfect  for  the  average  size  bass 
bug.  They  come  in  several  sizes  and  a variety  of  colors. 
Inexpensively  priced,  the  short  steel  pin  requires  no 
cutting  and  is  easily  inserted  into  the  cork  or  styrofoam 
bug  bodies.  A little  glue  on  the  back  of  the  eye  will  make 
it  permanent.  For  smaller  eyes  on  the  smaller  pan  fish 
bugs,  the  pins  used  by  a seamstress  are  perfect.  Unlike 
ordinary  pins,  these  have  spherical  brightly  colored  heads. 
These  are  easily  obtained  at  any  sewing  store.  Here,  the 
longer  shank  will  require  trimming  with  wire  cutters 
before  inserting  into  the  bug  body.  With  any  of  these 
eyes,  however,  a little  experimentation  is  necessary  to 
maintain  proper  balance  of  the  bug  in  the  water. 


A SIMPLIFIED  COURSE  IN 

IS  NOW  BEING  OFFERED  FREE  TO  ALL  ANGLERS 
WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEARN  TO  TIE  THEIR 
OWN  FLIES,  STREAMERS,  BASS  BUGS. 

THE  COURSE,  WRITTEN  BY  WORLD  RENOWNED 
PROFESSIONAL,  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY,  IS  CLEAR, 
CONCISE,  WELL  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  LARGE 
SCALE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ART. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COURSE  NOW 
Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission— Harrisburg 
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One  OF  the  best  baits  for  bass  is  the  crayfish,  or  craw- 
fish, known  as  “shear-crab”  in  some  areas.  It  looks  like  a 
small  lobster,  with  the  same  large  pincers,  stalked  eyes, 
long  “feelers,”  and  jointed  tail  that  ends  in  a fan-shaped 
flipper. 

The  crayfish  likes  still  water,  especially  the  shallow 
eddies  of  streams  or  the  stony  shallows  of  lakes.  Lots  of 
small  flat  stones  under  which  to  hide  almost  guarantee 
a crayfish  population,  although  they  can  be  happy  bur- 
rowing between  the  smaller  stones  of  gravel  bars,  too. 

You’ll  find  plenty  of  them  by  carefully  lifting  stones 
in  the  shallows.  Oftentimes  you  can  grab  them  in  your 
hand  if  you  are  quick  about  it,  although  the  larger  ones 
may  pinch  hard  enough  to  surprise  you  into  dropping 
them  if  they  get  the  chance.  Or  have  a companion  hold 
a minnow  seine  on  the  bottom  between  the  chosen  rock 
and  deeper  water.  Lift  the  rock  and  the  crayfish  will 
usually  scoot  out  of  there  backward  and  into  the  net  if 
it  is  in  the  right  place. 

Because  their  shells  can’t  stretch  crayfish  must  shed 
them  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  grow.  For  a time  after 
shedding  crayfish  are  pinkish  in  color  and  very  soft. 
Fishermen  know  them  as  “soft  shells.”  Soft-shells  make 
the  best  bait,  and  they  are  most  plentiful  in  late  July  and 
August.  Look  for  their  cast-off  shells,  which  can  be  mis- 
taken for  dead  crayfish.  When  you  locate  one  lift  the 
nearest  rock  and  you’ll  probably  find  the  former  owner 
hiding  there. 

To  use  a crayfish  for  bait  push  a large  hook  through 
the  tail,  from  bottom  to  top.  They  can  be  cast  with  a 
casting  or  spinning  outfit,  and  small  ones  with  a slow 
action  flyrod.  But  cast  soft-shelled  ones  carefully  or  they’ll 
fly  off  the  hook. 

Generally  they  are  best  fished  right  on  the  bottom,  mov- 
ing them  along  from  time  to  time.  A crayfish  in  motion 
attracts  more  attention  from  the  fish,  covers  more  water, 


C/uu$aL 

and  is  less  likely  to  crawl  under  a rock  than  one  that  is 
dropped  to  the  bottom  and  forgotten.  Don’t  set  the  hook 
as  soon  as  you  feel  a nibble.  Bass  usually  pick  up  the 
crayfish  in  their  lips  and  swim  some  distance  before 
stopping  to  eat  it.  The  first  tug  or  twitch  after  the  run 
is  the  best  time  to  set  the  hook. 

Crayfish  can  be  mighty  effective  bait,  but  don’t  be 
greedy.  Take  only  as  many  as  you  need,  and  remember 
to  observe  the  legal  limits  on  fish  bait  as  well  as  fish. 
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MAKING  SINKERS  BEHAVE 

There  are  times  when  you  want  more  weight  on  the 
end  of  your  line,  either  for  easier  casting  or  to  sink  your 
bait  or  lure  deeper.  If  the  job  calls  for  something  heavier 
than  a split  shot  I like  the  streamlined  clincher  type 
sinker,  but  many  anglers  complain  that  it  won’t  stay  in 
place  on  monofilament  lines  or  leaders.  There  are  two 
solutions  to  preventing  its  sliding.  One  is  to  use  the  type 
sinker  with  a rubber  core.  The  other  is  to  wrap  the 
monofilament  around  the  body  of  the  sinker  once  or  twice 
between  the  “ears.”  This  simple  solution  works  like  a 
charm. 


FUN  IN  THE  SUN 

If  you  haven’t  been  exposed  to  much  sunshine  this 
summer  an  hour  or  two  out  on  a lake  can  result  in  pain- 
ful blisters,  illness,  or  both.  The  smart  fisherman  always 
carries  suntan  lotion  or  cream  in  his  tackle  box,  and  he 
uses  it  before  shoving  off.  He  is  careful  not  to  miss  that 
often  overlooked  and  overcooked  area— the  ankles  just 
above  his  shoes.  Even  when  wearing  long  trousers  the 
ankles  are  exposed  when  sitting  in  a boat— and  are  they 
ever  tender! 

Sunglasses  cut  out  annoying  glare,  and  if  they  have 
Polaroid  lenses  to  filter  out  surface  reflections  so  much 
the  better.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  submerged  logs,  stumps, 
rocks,  weed  beds,  and  maybe  even  fish.  Shade  them  by 
wearing  a cap  or  hat. 
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NED  SMITH,  one  of  America’s  leading  illustrators  of 
wildlife,  has  come  a long  way  since  his  first  commercial 
art  job— the  cover  of  the  January,  1940  issue  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 

Now,  twenty-five  years  later,  Ned  contributes  regularly 
to  many  national  magazines,  illustrates  books  for  the 
Stackpole  Publishing  Company,  Fawcett  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  many  others.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  that 
Ned  still  finds  time  to  do  an  occasional  cover  for  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER. 

Ned,  a native  of  Millersburg  in  Upper  Dauphin  County, 
is  a self-trained  naturalist,  author  and  artist.  He  has  been 
drawing  ever  since  he  can  remember. 

He  is  more  fortunate  that  most  of  us  in  that  his  hobby 
is  his  profession.  In  his  spare  time  he  fishes,  hunts  and 
photographs  wildlife  and  streamside  life.  All  this  con- 
tributes to  his  vast  backlog  of  experience  which  helps  to 
produce  the  drawings  such  as  the  one  on  this  month’s 
ANGLER 


NED  SMITH 
— photo  by 
Thad  Bukowski 

BASS  FISHERMAN  frequently  wear  galluses  and  sometimes 
forget  to  shave.  They  are  the  despair  of  rich  relatives,  but  are  real  nice 
neighbors.  They  believe  that  the  pot-bellied  bigmouth  bass  and 
the  slender  smallmouth  are  two  of  the  finest  fish  that  swim. 

The  trout  boys  have  special  waters  stocked  for  them,  with  rainbows 
and  browns,  but  the  bass  boys  go  their  way  alone.  They  take 
their  bass  where  they  find  them— in  streams,  strip  pits,  lakes,  farm 
ponds,  from  under  water  lilies,  out  of  brush  piles,  even  from 
weeds  along  drainage  ditches. 

Bass  fisherman  complain  so  little,  and  are  so  appreciative  when 
anything  special  comes  their  way,  that  it’s  a joy  to  watch  them 
beam.  Like  the  common  people,  the  Good  Lord  must  have  loved 
bass  fishermen  because  He  made  so  many  of  them. 

NOW  DON’T  get  the  impression  that  bass  fishermen  are  perfect. 

They  can  get  real  exasperating  at  times.  Such  as  when  they  splurge 
a bit  and  go  to  Canada  or  Florida  for  a fling  at  other  waters.  Their 
guide  will  put  them  on  fabulous  fishing  for  three  days  running  but 
the  fourth  day  the  bass  fisherman’s  eyes  will  get  that  far-off 
look  and  he  will  casually  inquire  if  there  are  any  bass  around  close. 

We  have  seen  both  Canadian  and  Florida  guides  tear  their 
hair  at  the  question. 

The  bass  fisherman  is  humble  throughout  all  this.  He  smiles 
weakly  when  he  asks  the  question.  He  won’t  argue  that  northerns, 
walleyes,  lakers,  snook,  tarpon,  barracuda  and  bone  fish 
are  not  great  fish.  In  fact,  he  won’t  argue  at  all.  He  will  just  ask, 
half  apologetically,  “Any  bass  around  here?” 

Raymond  Heady 

as  quoted  in  the  IOWA  CONSERVATIONIST 
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better  known  as  the— 

"YOCK"  DAM 

takes  its  name  from  among  ©Id  Indian  origins 
many  of  which  could  be  pronounced  only  with  a 
grunt,  groan,  cough,  gag  or  sneeze.  If  you  can't  say 
"Youghiogheny"— just  say  RECREATION! 

By  DAVID  HENNINGAN 


photos  by  STEPHEN  PETRICK 
Somerset  Daily  American 


THE  BRIDGE  spanning  the  Yough  Dam  is  an  interesting  feature  in 
itself.  Started  in  1939,  work  was  three-quarters  finished  when  the 
design  of  the  support  columns  on  the  east  side  had  to  be  changed. 
Reason?  A shortage  of  materials,  brought  on  by  the  Second  World 
War,  was  the  factor.  The  difference  in  design  is  readily  evidenced 
in  the  photo. 


“MR.  WEBSTER,”  the  authority  on  the  American  lan- 
guage, was  kind  enough  recently  to  offer  seven  or  eight 
meanings  of  “lake,”  and  all  were  different. 

Trying  to  remember  the  dictionary’s  words,  we  asked 
an  oldtimer  from  southwestern  Somerset  County  just  what 
he  thought  a lake  should  be. 

He  thought  a minute  and  said:  “Yough  Dam.” 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Webster  would  agree,  if  he  ever  saw  the 
dam.  We  too  would  go  along  with  the  old  gentleman. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  Reservoir,  better  known  as 
the  Yough  Dam,  is  a sprawling  man-made  lake  that  is 
split  by  Route  40  in  southwestern  Somerset  County. 
Flanked  on  both  sides  by  steep,  wooded  hills,  the  water 
flows  in  a natural  valley. 

When  a visitor  first  sees  the  Yough,  it  appears  to  be 
one  big  contradiction.  The  lake  looks  small  from  Route  40, 
but  actually  the  dam  has  79  miles  of  shoreline.  Meet  an 
angler  out  on  the  water  and  he  will  tell  you  his  luck  is 
cruddy.  But  the  stringer  hanging  over  the  end  of  his  boat 
gives  the  fellow  away.  One  fisherman’s  “lousy  luck”  pro- 
duced eight  fish— some  crappie  bass,  a largemouth,  and 
a good  looking  northern  pike. 

The  water  level  acts  like  a yo-yo;  it  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  seasons.  Reason  lies  in  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  dam— flood  control.  Yet  for  thousands  of  people, 
it  is  a beautiful  lake,  or  as  Mr.  Webster  puts  it  “a  reservoir 
formed  by  a dam.” 

The  history  of  the  Yough  is  steeped  in  Indian  lore. 
Youghiogheny  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  starts  in,  and 
flows  through  the  center  of  the  lake.  It  takes  its  title  from 
an  Indian  word.  From  the  many  skeletons  uncovered 
along  the  site,  the  valley  was  a favorite  fishing  and  burial 
grounds  way  back  when. 

An  historical  marker  along  Route  40,  before  the  high- 
way crosses  the  water,  says  George  Washington  did  not 
sleep  there,  but  he  crossed  the  river  there  trying  to  con- 
tact General  Braddock  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Quite  a few  years  after  Washington,  in  1820,  a modern 
bridge  was  built  to  span  the  Yough  River.  President  James 
Monroe  came  up  the  old  “mud  pike”  to  dedicate  the 
structure.  The  bridge  was  hailed  by  engineers  as  being 
one  of  the  most  advanced  in  its  day. 

Along  about  the  same  time  the  town  of  Somerfield 
bloomed.  Being  midway  from  Connellsville,  Pa.  to  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  the  spot  was  a favorite  resting  place  for 
thirsty  travelers.  One  of  the  most  memorable  epitaphs 
to  Somerfield  was  its  fame  for  excellent  taverns,  good 
whiskey,  and  fine  fishing. 

The  river  did  not  change  much  in  the  next  130  odd 
years.  It  spilled  over  the  banks,  caused  several  floods, 
and  generally  raised  havoc  in  the  spring. 

Following  the  flood  of  1936,  Congressman  J.  Buell 
Snyder  introduced  a bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
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A COLORFUL  lush,  green  valley  provides  a picturesque  view  below 
the  breast  of  the  dam.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  beginning 
of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  as  it  emerges  from  the  spillway,  where 


fishermen  spend  many  an  hour  trying  to  catch  elusive  trout.  The 
rooftops  of  some  of  the  residences  in  Confluence  can  also  be  seen 
in  the  misty  distance. 


to  turn  the  land  over  to  the  federal  government  and  con- 
struct a dam.  In  1939  work  started.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, the  project  was  completed  in  1943. 

When  the  new  dam  became  a reality,  the  settlement  of 
Somerfield  ceased.  The  spring  flood  stage  would  have 
completely  submerged  the  town,  so  it  was  evacuated. 

In  the  late  fall,  before  the  snows  start,  many  of  the 
foundations  that  were  part  of  the  town,  old  Route  40,  and 
the  famous  bridge  can  still  be  seen.  Waterlogged,  they 
squat  as  a lasting  tribute  to  the  engineering  feats  of  years 
ago. 

Since  1943  the  dam  has  saved  Pennsylvania  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  if 
the  dam  had  been  constructed  in  1936,  it  would  have 
reduced  Pittsburgh’s  flood  damages  by  $82,000,000,  and 
lowered  the  record  crest  by  10.1  feet.  At  the  village  of 
Confluence,  just  below  the  breast,  the  people  are  still 
wondering  what  would  have  happened  during  Hurricane 
Hazel  if  the  dam  had  not  been  there. 

But  for  the  guy  with  a can  of  worms,  a line  and  pole, 
coupled  with  free  time,  the  Yough  is  one  big  fishing  hole. 

When  the  weather  is  good— at  any  time  of  year— hun- 
dreds of  persons  can  be  seen  fishing  from  its  banks.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  scores  of  anglers  trying  their 
luck  below  the  dam  too.  Here  the  water  gushes  through 
the  gates  and  becomes  the  Yough  River. 

Joe  Dick,  Somerset  County  fish  warden,  said  the  area 
below  the  breast  is  one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the 
county.  Water  temperature  runs  around  56  degrees  com- 
pared to  75-80  degrees  up  on  top  of  the  lake. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Yough  River  for  fishing 
purposes,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  in  a unique 
program  started  several  years  ago,  began  stocking  the 
river.  As  many  as  4,000  trout  have  been  fed  into  the 


river  prior  to  the  opening  of  trout  season.  Other  trout  are 
added  as  the  season  goes  along. 

There  are  fishermen  who  say  that  if  you  know  the  hows 
and  wheres,  the  fishing  is  better  below  the  dam.  Many 
large  trout  are  being  taken  out  of  the  Yough  River  at  this 
point,  indicating  the  Fish  Commission  program  is  paying 
off  in  big  dividends. 

But  when  one  talks  about  “the  big  fish,”  they  talk  about 
the  dam  itself.  Now  considered  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
spots  in  the  province  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
the  waters  of  the  dam  offer  both  large  and  smallmouth 
bass,  northern  pike,  walleye,  crappie,  catfish,  bluegills, 
sunfish  and  perch. 

Although  the  fish  catch  had  been  good  in  the  dam  for 
a good  many  years,  it  picked  up  quite  a bit  after  the  Fish 
Commission  started  stocking  northern  pike  in  1956.  They 
were  just  fingerlings,  about  10  inches  long.  Through  the 
years,  however,  they  ate  well.  This  year  a number  of 
northerns  measuring  around  40  inches  were  caught.  In 
1962  Mahlon  Woolley  of  Somerset  caught  a northern  pike 
that  weighed  19  pounds  and  measured  41  inches. 

In  1960,  hundreds  of  walleye  were  added.  Again  the 
results  were  conclusive.  Quite  a few  walleye  caught  this 
year  ranged  in  the  20-22  inch  class. 

This  past  spring  the  stocking  programs  have  moved 
along  quite  rapidly.  The  commission  put  in  800  Northern 
pike,  16-20  inch  type;  2,000  northern  fingerlings;  3,000 
largemouth  bass  fingerlings  and  500  walleye  fingerlings. 

Joe  Dick  reports  that  this  year  the  bass  fishing  was  the 
best  it  has  been  in  a number  of  years.  Frequently  the 
catches  were  of  the  16-21  inch  variety.  Fred  Frang  of 
Duquesne  caught  a 22  inch  largemouth  that  weighed  six 
pounds. 

Crappies  have  been  providing  action  that  is  hard  to 
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A SMALL  SEGMENT  of  the  breast  of  the  dam,  and  the  road  leading 
across  it,  is  seen  in  this  photo.  The  sign  to  the  left  denotes  the 
time  limit  for  visitors. 


equal,  Joe  Dick  added.  The  crappies  started  hitting  in 
May  and  are  going  strong  today.  They  have  been  biting, 
he  said,  on  small  minnows  for  the  most  part. 

The  most  effective  bait  used,  however,  is  the  ordinary 
angle  worm  or  night  crawler.  Naturally  there  are  quite 
a few  plug  fishermen,  and  a good  many  lures  are  found 
washed  up  on  shore.  The  expert  pike  fishermen,  who  go 
after  the  big  ones,  use  wire  leaders. 

For  the  younger  fishermen,  or  women,  the  abundant 
supply  of  bluegills,  sunfish  and  perch  makes  any  trip  to 
the  Yough  worthwhile. 

Though  fishing  is  a big  sport  at  the  dam,  several  other 
activities  have  captured  the  attention  of  thousands. 

Water  skiing  is  one.  Boats  and  equipment  can  be  rented 
and  the  deep,  warm  water  offers  a soft  cushion  for  the 
skier  who  takes  a spill. 

Just  plain  boating  must  share  in  popularity,  too.  There 
are  about  675  boats  moored  at  different  docks  around  the 
lake.  Six  boat  clubs  are  based  on  the  dam.  Each  club 
has  a private  dock  area,  and  in  several  instances  club 
members  have  built  cabins  above  the  docks.  It  gives  the 
appearance  of  small  colonies  dotting  the  hill  side  over- 
looking the  lake. 

For  the  general  public,  there  are  docking  facilities,  a 
gasoline  station  and  general  store  that  carries  everything 
from  camera  film  to  water  skiis  to  speed-boats.  Over  1250 
boats  have  used  the  dam  on  a Sunday  during  the  peak 
of  boating  season. 

On  the  lake  it’s  horsepower  unlimited.  Lining  up  at 
the  docks  are  sleek  cruisers  that  can  sleep  four  people. 


Along  side  may  be  a row  boat  with  a five  horsepower 
outboard  hooked  on  behind.  The  Fish  Commission  has 
a 20  foot  patrol  boat  on  the  dam. 

There  is  a bountiful  supply  of  homemade  craft,  too. 
Looking  like  throwbacks  from  the  Mississippi  river  boat 
days,  these  lumbering  boats  chug  through  the  water  with 
a couple  of  fishing  lines  trailing  in  the  wake. 

Three  public  recreation  areas  dot  the  shores  of  the  | 
Yough.  One  is  near  the  breast  of  the  dam,  and  the  other 
two  border  Route  40.  The  areas  provide  swimming  and 
handy  places'  to  launch  boats.  A picnic  area  has  been 
designated  also. 

For  the  man  who  wants  to  get  away  from  everything, 
he  can  take  to  the  hills— the  hills  that  surround  the  Yough. 
The  woods  are  a camper’s  delight.  Many  persons  simply 
pull  their  boats  up  along  shore,  anchor  them,  and  climb 
up  the  hill  until  they  find  a suitable  spot.  Then  they 
pitch  a tent  and  they’re  in  business.  Others  can  drive  in, 
and  camp  around  one  of  the  many  streams  that  flow  into  I 
the  lake.  No  permit  is  needed  as  long  as  the  outdoorsman 
stays  out  less  than  two  weeks.  On  a single  day,  close  to 
850  campers  were  counted  along  the  shores. 

Many  Pennsylvanians  and  visitors  from  other  states  are 
discovering  the  rewards  the  Yough  offers.  Now  that  i 
“recreation”  has  become  an  all-encompassing  word,  the  I 
Yough’s  popularity  has  increased  tremendously.  Last  year! 
639,000  persons  visited  the  area.  Perhaps  Mr.  Webster 
will  have  to  add  another  meaning  to  “lake,”  so  that  itj 
will  take  in  the  byproducts  of  a “reservoir  formed  by  a j 
dam.” 
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FISH  WARDEN  Joseph  Dick  of  Somerset  County  glides  the  Fish  Com- 
mission's new  20-foot  inboard-outboard  into  the  dock  area  at  the 
Youghiogheny  Dam.  In  the  background  can  be  seen  other  dock 
space  and  some  of  the  public  beach  area. 


INTERESTING  FEATURES  of  Youghiogheny  Dam  are  pointed  out  by 
Joseph  Dick,  fish  warden,  to  writer  David  Hennigan  during  an  in- 
spection trip  by  boat  along  the  scenic  waterway. 


A CATCH  of  some  of  the  smaller  species  in  the  Yough  Dam  is 
shown  to  Fish  Warden  Joseph  Dick  as  he  makes  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  lake. 


WATER  SKIING  is  very  popular  on  the  huge  body  of  water.  Visitors 
travel  from  as  far  away  as  Pittsburgh  to  pursue  the  sport. 
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The  SOLITARY  angler  had  watched  the  summer  storm 
build  as  afternoon  hours  wore  on.  Uneasily  noting  the 
distant  forks  of  fluorescent-colored  lightning,  he  became 
acutely  aware  of  the  scattered  timber  along  either  side 
of  the  stream. 

Dark  clouds  sped  in  from  the  southwest.  Plump  rain- 
drops started  to  patter  on  a favorite  stretch  of  still  water, 
and  the  fisherman  remembered  his  grandfather’s  long-ago 
assertion  that— unexpectedly  and  for  no  apparent  reason- 
fish  will  sometimes  start  to  bite  like  crazy  with  the  arrival 
of  a warm  shower.  And  grandfather  was  right!  A four- 
teen-inch  rainbow  made  a flash  decision  that  the  angler’s 
lure  was  just  what  he’d  been  looking  for,  and  the  battle 
was  on!  Meanwhile,  the  storm  rapidly  swept  closer. 

By  the  time  the  trout  was  safely  in  the  fern-lined  creel, 
a brilliant  and  deafening  electrical  assault  was  ripping 
through  the  immediate  heavens.  The  angler  started  to 
sprint  toward  his  auto,  parked  less  than  half  a mile  away. 
But  with  dazzling  suddenness  a spiteful  flash  hissed  and 
exploded  to  create  a high-voltage  carnival  of  multi-colored 
lights.  Bone-jolted,  the  fleeing  fisherman  plunged  for- 
ward. . . . 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  five  minutes  later,  shaken 
and  drenched,  he  realized  that  his  injuries,  if  any,  were 
minor.  His  rod  and  creel  lay  close  by;  and  also  close  by 
was  the  shattered  and  smoking  old  hickory  snag  which 
the  bolt  of  lightning  had  clobbered.  The  victim  of  a 
narrow  escape  had  been  just  close  enough  to  feel  a tiny 
particle  of  the  awesome  power  that  the  sizzling  marauder 
had  generated  and  selectively  aimed  as  a direct  hit— in 
less  than  l/100th  of  a second! 

Said  the  angler  to  a friend  that  evening:  “I  fought  a 
kind  of  needles-and-pins  daze  for  several  hours,  and  upon 
reaching  my  car  I sat  in  it  for  some  time  before  attempting 
to  drive.  Funny  thing,  I felt  sort  of  bow-legged  and 
pigeon-toed  for  nearly  a week  after  the  incident,  and  I 
wondered  if  I really  was  walking  that  way,  and  if  people 
noticed.  . . .” 

Most  of  us  can  recall  fearful  electrical  storms  of  boyhood 
days— when  we  were  caught  at  the  old  swimmin’  hole; 
or  along  a shaded  stream  that  ordinarily  afforded  those 
carefree  hours  so  bounteously  rich  in  out-of-school  en- 
chantment. All  too  often,  in  our  cringing  state  of  alarm, 
we  did  precisely  what  we  should  not  have  done  when  the 
sky  was  being  shredded  with  chain  lightning  and  ear- 
splitting  thunderbolts.  Alas,  as  grownups— and  what  adult 
angler  has  not  been  soaked  in  a downpour  while  fierce 
electrical  daggers  ignited  nature’s  fireworks!— many  of  us 
still  stand  in  youthful  shoes  when  it  comes  to  applying 
sensible  “do’s”  and  “dont’s”  to  situations  relating  to  the 
grim  capers  of  lightning  in  the  out-of-doors. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  mankind  looked  to 
the  largest  trees  at  hand  to  provide  shelter  from  rainstorm 
fury.  And  when  the  deluge  was  accompanied  by  lightning, 
the  massive  dark  trunks  seemed  to  beckon  as  canopied 
havens  of  safety.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Homo  sapiens  has 
yet  to  become  fully  alert  to  the  folly  lurking  in  such 
notions— a fact  attested  to  by  statistics  showing  that  one- 
third  of  the  annual  number  of  lightning  fatalities  occur 
under  trees! 


“If  you  heard  the  thunder , the  lightning  did 
not  strike  you.  If  you  saw  the  lightning,  it 
missed  you;  and  if  it  did  strike  you,  you 
would  not  have  known  it” 

— Dr.  Karl  B.  McEachron,  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  authorities  on  light- 
ning 


Wise  Indeed  is  the  Outdoorsman  Who 
Combines  Caution,  Common-Sense,  and  a 
Great  Deal  of  Respect  in  One  Capsule.  . . 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


With  even  a remote  possibility  of  lightning  being  poised 
to  make  you  it  in  an  outdoor  tag  game,  it’s  simply  a 
matter  of  responding  to  the  instincts  of  self-preservation 
when  you  seek  every  precautionary  means  of  applying 
rational  short-cuts  to  swinging  the  odds  in  your  favor. 
This,  of  course,  includes  the  top-of-the-list  survival  rule 
against  sheltering  beneath  trees,  particularly  a tall  one 
standing  well  apart  from  other  timber. 

If  you’re  out  in  a boat  and  see  an  electrical  storm  brew- 
ing, head  for  land  at  once  and  make  certain  that  you  put 
some  distance  between  you  and  the  water’s  edge.  For 
water  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity,  and  you 
offer  a good  target— even  on  the  beach  or  shoreline.  No 
matter  what  material  your  small  watercraft  happens  to 
be  made  of,  don’t  risk  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an 
appointment  with  a hearse  by  fiddling  with  chains,  anchors, 
or  other  prime  conductors  during  a lightning  onslaught. 
As  for  that  steel  fishing  rod— hands  off!  One  fisherman  is 
known  to  have  been  killed  during  an  electrical  storm  when 
lightning  struck  his  steel  rod  and  leaped  to  the  zipper  of 
his  jacket,  killing  him  instantly.  And  a well-known  author 
tells  in  a national  sportsman’s  magazine  of  a sixteen-year- 
old  boy  being  struck  by  lightning  while  using  a metal 
fishing  rod,  and  added  this  sober  note  of  warning:  “The 
last  mortal  act  of  many  a fisherman  has  been  to  make  a 
cast  with  a steel  rod  when  lightning  was  popping.  . . .” 

In  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  an  electrical  storm,  make 
certain  you  aren’t  tempted  to  follow  a route  leading  to 
higher  ground— ridges,  peaks,  knolls,  etc.  Lightning  is 
more  apt  to  strike  on  higher  elevations  because  it  follows 
the  shortest  possible  path  from  the  negative  base  of  highly 
charged  rain  clouds  to  positively  charged  earth  or  suitably 
grounded  earth  objects.  Air  acts  as  a xesistance  barrier 
to  lightning,  and  it  penetrates  no  more  atmosphere  than 
is  necessary  to  make  ground  contact.  Thus  when  any  tall 
structure  atop  a mountain  is  repeatedly  hit  year  after  year, 
the  reason  is  simple:  it  provides  an  unusually  short  path 
of  cloud-to-earth  convenience  for  the  lightning  bolt.  If 
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SPECTACULAR  DAYTIME  shot  of  lightning  stroke  to  surface  of  a lake. 
Glad  you  weren't  there! 

you  happen  to  be  the  tallest  object  in  an  area  where 
lightning  is  actively  centered,  you  may  become  a victim  of 
Natural  Law  and  present  the  best  available  link  between 
earth  and  the  nearest  cloud-storehouse  of  incredibly  potent 
electric  current.  That’s  why  any  reliable  handbook  on 
what  to  do  outdoors  during  a lightning  storm  always  ad- 
vises keeping  as  low  as  possible  to  the  earth.  Indeed, 
when  lightning  is  on  the  rampage,  and  no  acceptable 
shelter  is  near,  improve  your  safety  status  by  sprawling 
flat  on  the  ground— even  if  you  get  soaked.  Better  still, 
get  in  a depression  in  the  earth— a gully  or  ravine.  Re- 
member too  that  the  composition  of  common  rock  has 
been  doing  a good  job  of  giving  lightning  thrusts  bum 
conveyance  for  millions  of  years,  so  a “minus  trees”  spot 
beneath  a stone  ledge  or  overhanging  cliff  also  helps  in 
a large  measure  to  stack  the  anti-peril  odds  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

If,  in  making  hurried  tracks  to  a zone  of  comparative 
safety  when  lightning  is  snapping  around  your  ears,  you 
observe  a likely  short-cut  alongside  a wire  fence— forget  it! 
for  lightning  loves  to  utilize  fence  wires  to  demonstrate 
its  punching  power.  And  it  is  common  for  lightning  to  leap 
forcefully  from  metal  fences  to  people  and  livestock- 
even  if  you’re  10  to  30  feet  in  the  clear.  (The  author  has 
in  file  a clipping  showing  five  prize  milk  cows  killed  in- 
stantly as  they  stood  by  a barbed  wire  fence  during  an 
electrical  storm  in  Fayette  County.) 

You  will  show  wit  of  sound  caliber  if,  in  addition  to 
watching  out  for  fence  wires,  you  also  steer  clear  of 
water  tanks,  steel  towers,  metal  handrails,  utility  lines, 
and  the  like.  Once  you’ve  found  shelter  in  that  lakeside 


dwelling  or  other  building,  apply  further  common  sense 
by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  contact  with  plumbing,  elec- 
trical appliances,  or  telephone  for  the  storm’s  duration. 
Stay  away  from  radiators,  fireplaces,  and  chimneys.  Ac- 
tually, aside  from  a skyscraper,  which  is  effectively 
grounded  by  its  steel  shell,  your  auto  is  as  safe  a place 
as  you  can  select  to  sit  out  the  tantrums  of  a thunderstorm. 

Superstitions  surrounding  the  behavior  of  lightning  are 
fantastically  abundant— and  ridiculous!— to  this  very  day. 
Lightning-produced  spring  thunder  is  supposed  to  awaken 
snakes  in  their  winter  dens,  thus  informing  them  it  is 
time  to  stir  and  make  ready  to  vacate  cold-weather  quar- 
ters. And  every  countryman  knows  (fallacy,  of  course!) 
that  the  same  thunder  sours  milk  and  keeps  eggs  from 
hatching.  A lightning  superstition  that  could  be  dangerous 
has  to  do  with  widespread  beliefs  that  lightning  never 
strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
lightning  has  been  known  to  strike  the  same  object  several 
times  during  the  course  of  a single  storm! 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  (sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  for  instance),  many  rural 
folks  are  convinced  that  lightning  is  more  apt  to  strike  a 
locust  tree  than  any  other  type  of  forest  timber.  But  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  upsets  the  claim  by  officially 
declaring  that  the  most  dangerous  trees  to  be  near  during 
a lightning  assault  are,  in  order:  the  oak,  elm,  pine,  ash, 
willow,  poplar,  spruce,  and  maple.  And  assertions  that 
lightning  never  strikes  the  plum,  pear,  or  apple  are  pure 
poppycock.  It  is  known,  however,  that  lightning  very 
seldom  strikes  the  beech  tree— but  available  numerical 
facts  aren’t  good  enough  in  the  odds  department  to  justify 
listing  beech  trees  as  secure  shelters  when  lightning  is 
cutting  its  noisy  sky  capers! 

When  lightning  strikes  a live  tree,  it  may  appear  to 
explode— and  very  often  that’s  exactly  what  it  does!  The 
intense  heat  generated  by  the  electrical  bolt  instantly 
transforms  the  tree’s  sap  into  a gaseous  substance  and 
a shattering  pressure-type  explosion  takes  place.  With  a 
direct  hit  ranging  up  to  100,000,000  volts  and  200,000 
amperes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  astound- 
ing element  of  might  can  wreck  breathtaking  havoc  in  the 
most  “impossible”  manner  imaginable.  Indeed,  the  mo- 
mentary heat  it  produces  in  a maximum  flash  is  greater 
than  the  measurable  temperature  of  the  sun’s  surface! 

Lightning  is  mysterious,  unpredictable,  dreadful,  im- 
pressive, and  even  capricious.  Sometimes  referred  to  as 
Nature’s  Outlaw,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  eons-old  secrets. 
It  may  barely  caress  the  brim  of  your  hat;  or  it  may  rip 
you  right  out  of  your  shoes  totally  unharmed— or  dead. 
It  may  even  engage  in  mass  killing,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shepherd  in  Utah  who  saw  835  of  his  sheep  killed  in  a 
fraction  of  a second. 

Oddly  enough,  of  the  2,000  people  killed  or  injured 
by  lightning  each  year,  nine-tenths  of  the  casualties  occur 
in  rural  areas!  Perhaps  it  was  knowledge  of  this  grim 
fact  which  led  one  country-dwelling  Pennsylvanian  to 
succinctly  comment: 

“When  you’re  dealing  with  the  wrath  and  whims  of 
lightning,"  don’t  ever  feel  apologetic  about  giving  yourself 
all  the  breaks.  . . 
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FISHING  can  be  FAMILY  FUN 

By  GORDON  L.  STROBECK 


Are  YOU  enjoying  the  outdoors?  Do  you  have  as  much 
fun  as  you  think  possible;  if  not,  why  not?  Maybe  you 
should  take  someone  along  to  share  your  fun.  Well,  what 
better  companions  can  an  outdoorsman  have  than  his 
family?  Though  the  answer  is  “none,”  and  despite  the 
fact  that  you  are  the  “expert”  on  “ways  and  means”;  of 
the  plugs  and  flies  that  took  the  most  fish,  we  find  a 
paradox.  Few  anglers  will  ever  take  their  families  along. 

Why?  It  can’t  be  because  they  don’t  want  them  along; 
therefore,  there  must  be  some  other  reason.  Certainly 
they  want  to  share  their  fun  with  Mom  and  their  young- 
sters and  some  have  tried  it— in  vain  and  say,  “Never 
again.”  So,  my  only  conclusion  is  that  perhaps  you  went 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

There  are  fishermen  who  will  even  refuse  to  discuss  the 
subject.  “It’s  hopeless,”  they  say.  Some  get  angry,  think- 
ing of  those  times  when  the  trout  were  hitting  and  their 
youngsters  skillfully  plopped  some  stones  in  the  best  spots. 
Or,  how  about  those  seemingly  endless  snarls  of  lines  to 
be  untangled;  casting  and  baiting  hooks  for  everyone. 

Family  fishing  doesn’t  have  to  be  like  this;  these  situa- 
tions can  be  corrected  and  even  prevented  by  a little 
patience  and  understanding.  Consider  the  pleasures  of 
the  outdoors,  which  can  be  yours,  and  if  you  really  ivant 
them  along,  then  no  reason  not  to  take  them  on  your  fish- 
ing trips  will  be  valid. 

Remember  that  the  outdoors  includes,  not  merely 
angling,  but  also  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  boating  and 
swimming.  Then  there  are  the  Fall  and  Winter  outdoor 
sports,  also,  which  may  be  enjoyed,  family  style. 

Let’s  pursue  this  matter  a little  further.  Do  you  re- 
member how  much  fun  you  had  in  learning  to  fish  and 
the  many  pleasant  hours  you  spent  with  your  Dad  on 
various  streams  and  lakes?  Think  back;  how  many  hooks 
did  he  have  to  bait  up  for  you  before  you  could  bait  them 
yourself?  Just  how  many  rocks  did  you  throw  and  who 
taught  you  to  cast?  I’ll  bet  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
was  your  Dad  who  introduced  you  to  the  many  pleasures 
of  fishing,  and  he  must  have  had  many  set-backs  in  teach- 
ing you. 

Don’t,  I repeat,  do  not  expect  your  family  to  turn  into 
a number  of  expert  fishin’  buddies  overnight.  You  can’t 
make  people— and  that  includes  anyone— have  that  “built- 
in”  feeling  which  seems  so  natural  to  you.  Some  have  it; 
others  do  not  and  in  many,  this  “special”  feeling  has  to 
be  acquired.  You  can  teach  your  family  everything  you 
know  about  the  outdoors,  but  you  can’t  give  them  this 
feeling.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  out-of-doors  just  as  much  as  possible; 
get  your  children  interested  in  ’jest  fishin’. 

If  they,  (and  you),  are  lucky  they’ll  have  this  “built-in” 
feeling;  even  so,  they’ll  need  the  knowledge  which  you, 


the  “expert,”  can  give  them.  Then,  too,  it’s  easy  to  in- 
terest younger  children  in  fishing  tackle. 

So,  the  next  time  you  go  to  your  favorite  tackle  shop, 
take  them  along,  “to  pick  out  their  tackle.”  (Which  you’ve 
already  selected  via  the  tackle  catalogs.)  Or  maybe  you 
want  to  send  away  for  fishing  rigs.  They  can  easily  “select” 
their  own  tackle  in  this  way. 

Rackyard  fishing  is  best,  at  first,  to  show  children  how 
to  use  their  rods  and  how  to  gauge  distances.  It  only 
takes  a little  time  and  leaches  them  a few  rudiments,  but 
don’t  start  your  family  out  unless  they  know  a little  about 
casting  and  above  all,  don’t  start  them  out  on  a brush- 
covered  stream  where  even  you  may  have  some  “diffi- 
culties.” 

After  starting  them  out  in  your  backyard,  and  when 
they’ve  mastered  a few  of  your  “fishing  lessons,”  take 
your  family  on  a trip  to  the  nearest  lake  or  stream.  This 
will  be  your  classroom,  but  don’t  expect  them  to  have 
all  of  your  stream  knowledge.  Regard  your  teaching  as 
“fun,”  rather  than  as  a chore,  and  your  patience  will  soon 
be  rewarded.  You  will  soon  get  more  out  of  your  sport, 
learning  more  and  more  about  the  habits  of  fish,  thus 
increasing  your  catch. 

Black  bass  will  smash  more  of  your  lures;  trout  will 
rise  to  your  flies,  whether  or  not  you  are  handling  the 
rod;  you  will  have  regular  companions  for  fun  and  fishing 
after  only  a few  weeks’  teaching. 

How  much  to  stress,  where  the  outdoors  is  concerned, 
depends  really  on  the  age  of  your  children.  The  outdoors, 
is  of  course,  highly  important,  but  younger  children  are 
mostly  interested  in  results;  hoiv  to  catch  any  kind  of  fish, 
and  tackle  is  simple.  Stillfishing  with  an  old  cane  pole, 
a short  line  equipped  with  a cork  bobber,  sinker  and  a 
medium-sized  hook  baited  with  large  angleworms  suits 
their  interests  now,  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  may 
want  other  tackle. 

You  will  find  that  simply  teaching  youngsters  how  to  fisl i 
needs  the  most  patience.  Here,  again,  interest,  not  tech- 
nique, should  be  shown.  Never  feel  that  just  because 
bait  or  fly  casting  appeals  to  you,  your  youngsters  should 
angle  thusly;  get  them  interested  in  ’jest  fishin’.  You'll 
have  plenty  of  time  later  on,  to  teach  them  the  finer  points 
of  angling. 

Get  them  interested,  and  they  will  all  understand  why 
you  like  to  go  fishing.  Somehow,  you’ll  also  find  bigger 
trout  and  bass  on  the  ends  of  your  lines,  which  seldom 
need  to  be  untangled.  Mom  can  now  cast  with  the  best 
of  fishermen. 

So,  why  not  take  your  family  on  your  next  fishing  trip? 
Make  them  your  angling  companions.  It’s  well  worth  any 
trouble  you  may  have:  Believe  me— I know;  Fishing  Can 
Be  Family  Fun! 
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By  LOUIS  R.  FENDRICK 


Nuclear  influences  of  our  modern  age  have  infiltrated 
into  the  oldest  sport  in  the  world,  fishing!  Not  only  has 
this  atomic  age  affected  the  fish  in  our  waters,  but  strange 
to  say,  it  has  touched  the  fisherman  as  well. 

While  scientists  try  to  determine  the  effect  of  atomic 
fallout  on  our  fish,  lure  manufacturers  now  offer  to  sports- 
men all  types  of  fish  lures  designed  for  this  new  age. 
Look  for  Big-Blast,  Atomic  Wiggler,  Sonic,  Super-Sonic, 
Nuclear  Worms,  Countdown,  Rocket  and  many  more  to 
appear  on  the  scene. 

Actually  it  really  doesn’t  matter  whether  these  new 
lures  will  catch  fish  because  fishermen  are  the  most 
gullible  persons  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  buying 
fish  lures.  Take  a good  look  at  some  of  the  hook-dangled 
beauts  in  your  own  tackle  box.  Chances  are  you’ll  find 
beasts  of  odd  assortments.  The  colors  are  beautiful  and 
the  shapes  fishy  as  all  get  out,  but  you  know,  and  I 
know,  they  never  have  caught  fish. 

“What’re  they  hitting  on?”  That  query  is  perhaps  the 
key  to  the  popularity  of  many  lures.  However,  don’t  trust 
the  reply  you’ll  get  from  many  fishermen  who’ll  let  you 
know  they  caught  that  nine  pounder  on  a Star-spangled 
Bandanner.  There’s  something  in  the  nature  of  a good 
fisherman  that  make  him  a cockeyed  liar  when  it  comes  to 
fishing  spots  and  fish-getting  lures.  Some  of  these  char- 
acters will  go  so  far  as  to  change  lures  on  their  line  when 
through  fishing  so  when  they  come  in  with  a nice  catch 
you  will  be  misled  by  what  you  see. 

It  truly  is  an  amazing  age  we’re  going  into  as  far  as 
fishing  is  concerned.  We  now  have  lures  that  bleed, 
burp  and  blat.  Not  all  at  once  fortunately  for  that  could 
be  a lot  for  a fish  to  take.  We  have  lures  that  shimmy, 
shammy,  shudder  and  shake  and  some  that  wiggle,  waggle, 
wobble  and  quake.  We  fish  with  fur,  fin  and  feather, 
plastic,  rubber,  wood  and  metal;  all  dangling  with  hooks 
and  there  are  times  when  we  actually  throw  in  the  sponge. 

We  jokingly  call  our  fish-getters  “hardware”  and  rightly 
so,  but  they  are  known  by  other  names,  each  with  indi- 
vidual flavor.  How  else  would  we  know  what  to  buy  for 
our  next  fishing  trip? 

The  new  space-age  lure  names  are  catchy  but  they 
somehow  lack  the  lustre  of  the  oldtimers.  I’d  like  to 
illustrate  this  with  a little  yarn  using  lure  names  to  catch 
the  color  and  whet  the  appetite. 
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“A  lot  of  Lazy-Dans  will  look  for  a Gimmick  that 
Getsem  but  the  Humdinger  of  them  all  is  the  Water 
Demon  who  goes  Kerplunk  with  a Hula  Dancer  or  a 
Fuz-Tail  that’ll  do  the  Hoochy-Koochy  or  Jitterbug  for 
any  Freakfish.  There’s  also  the  Hot-Shot,  the  Last  Word 
in  Lazy  Ikes,  a Jerkin  to  be  sure,  but  a Whiz-Bang  using 
VooDoo  to  take  Flat  Fish. 

Kudos  to  our  Merry  Widow,  our  Amazin’  Mazie,  the 
Dolly  of  the  Water  Witches,  the  Vamp-Spook  of  the 
Glamor,  Wag-Tails  who  believe  a Gold  Dingo  is  a Broad 
Spoon  with  Bright  Eyes  who  Dood-it  with  a Fin-Dingo 
as  a Teaser  to  a Fishmaster.  Flap-Happy  to  be  sure,  she 
Dustem  with  a Flidgit  Flasher  and  the  Naughty  Nymph 
gets  Fighting  Fish. 

Now  any  Ding-Bat  of  a Fat  Boy  with  Fanci-Pants 
can  be  a Dinger  using  a Fearsome  Foursome  with  a Jigit 
or  a Wobble  Rite  to  entice  Tru-Fish  but  it  takes  a 
Whopper-Stopper,  a Mr.  Champ,  a Killer  to  Spin-Hook  a 
Side-Winder  like  Grumpy,  the  Old  Fighter.” 

Recognize  your  favorite?  There  are  over  fifty  lures 
mentioned  and  all  of  them  presumably  good  fish-getters. 
As  one  dealer  advertises,  “These  lures  catch  fish— just  ask 
’em.”  What  do  they  say?  Well,  here’s  what  a few  claim 
to  do  for  the  fisherman. 

“Gets  the  big  ones.  Drives  bass  crazy.  Whirling  pro- 
peller really  kicks  up  a fuss.  Nature’s  own  action.  Pops 
and  gurgles  on  retrieve.  Vertical  color  bands  give  third 
dimension  motion.  Most  vibrant  life-like  flashes  seen. 
Adds  the  appeal  of  vibrant  light  refraction.  New  colors 
shout  to  fish.  Sends  out  irresistible  wave  of  high  fre- 
quency vibration.  It  wiggles,  rolls,  dives  and  flashes.  The 
eyes  lure  and  the  wiggle  does  the  rest.” 

Here’s  one  that  really  gets  you,  right  here!  “Can  be 
plunked,  popped,  twitched  or  jerked  . . . equipped  with 
a hula  skirt.”  Sounds  like  a pitchman  at  a carnival. 


It’s  more  like  a circus  to  see  some  of  the  clown-like 
affairs  we  haul  through  the  three-ring  waters  of  our 
favorite  fishing  spots  be  it  the  stream,  lake,  or  ocean. 
We’ve  gone  so  far  as  to  add  hooks  to  a mermaid  and 
the  barb  there  is  that  the  lure  has  been  known  to  catch 
fish.  As  most  of  us  know,  there  are  times  when  fish 
will  hit  just  about  anything. 

Fish  have  been  caught  by  trolling  with  a beer-can 
opener,  a shoe  horn  and  the  latest,  a discarded  portion 
of  a zip-top  beer  can.  Fortunately  these  makeshift  lures 
have  not  achieved  rank  to  be  classified  in  the  lure-id  hall 
of  fame. 

Deception  is  the  keynote  as  far  as  fishing  with  lures 
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is  concerned.  We  deceive  fish  by  attempting  to  give  them 
something  that’s  not.  Along  with  this  we  introduce  imita- 
tion and  trick  fish  into  having  a bite  of  something  they 
thought  they  saw. 

The  art  is  as  old  as  the  sea.  Claudius  Aelian  described 
use  of  an  artificial  fly  in  the  year  200  B.C.  The  Romans 
used  clamshells  as  artificial  bait  in  the  early  days. 
American  Indians  used  lures  made  of  bone,  feathers  and 
even  fur.  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Og  and  Zog 
probably  fashioned  some  type  of  fishing  lure  during  the 
long  winter’s  day  in  the  cave. 

It’s  been  a long  haul  from  the  days  of  the  cave  to  the 
age  of  the  space  capsule  and  we’re  still  after  fish.  The 
net  result  is  that  we  have  improved  our  equipment  and 
our  methods  but  the  big  catch  is  still,  “What  makes 
fish  bite?” 

Although  we’re  never  sure,  the  answer  seems  obvious. 
They’re  either  hungry,  aggravated  or  strike  out  of  pure 
meanness.  So  we  feed  them,  stir  them  up  or  make  them 
mean  with  lures  designed  for  each  specific  purpose. 

Along  this  line,  interest  in  creation  of  lures  is  not 
limited  to  our  country.  From  around  the  world  various 
countries  have  contributed  greatly  in  the  production  of 
famous  fish-getters.  Notable  are  those  lures  made  in 
France,  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  Japan,  Switzerland 
and  in  Russia.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  these  foreign 
lures  take  fish  equally  as  well  in  our  waters  as  they  do 
in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

Apparently  foreign  policy  doesn’t  extend  to  fish-getters 
since  our  fish  readily  accept  a lure  with  a name  foreign 
to  our  shores.  On  the  surface  of  things  it  looks  as  if  we 
may  have  been  handed  a line  by  the  agency  boys  who 
handle  lure  manufacturer’s  wares.  We  stand  the  gaff, 
however,  for  we  know  from  experience  it’s  not  a name 
but  the  end  result  that  counts. 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  after  World  War  II,  the  natives 
on  a particular  island  were  more  impressed  with  a gift 
box  of  American  made  fish  hooks  than  the  big  blast  at 
Enewitok.  It’s  hard  to  say  which  had  a more  material 
effect  on  their  lives,  a nuclear  explosion  or  an  easier  way 
to  catch  fish.  Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  sport  realize  one 
thing  however,  fission  just  ain’t  fishin’. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  FEATHERED  HOOKS 


By  DON  SHINER 


The  array  of  feathered  hooks  available  to  fishermen 
today  can  become  a confusing  picture  to  newcomers  to 
this  sport.  For  example,  newcomers  frequently  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  Wooly  Worm  fly  and  the  Bivisible  fly 
are  one  and  the  same?  Are  they?  Is  there  a difference 
between  a bucktail  fly  and  a streamer?  Can  trout  flies  be 
effective  for  panfish  too? 

The  accompanying  photographs  showing  14  different 
types  of  feathered  hooks  and  this  short  resume  of  each  will 
dispel  some  of  this  confusion.  Let’s  look  at  each  type  fly 
for  a moment. 

1.  STREAMER  FLY:  Fashioned  on  long  shank  hooks, 
and  with  long  wing  feathers,  this  fly  represents  a 
minnow,  an  important  food  to  trout,  bass  too.  Used 
with  fly  or  spinning  rod,  best  trout  size  is  #8;  best 
bass  size  is  #4. 

2.  FAN  WING  FLY:  With  large,  gracefully  shaped 
wings,  this  fly  is  designed  to  imitate  a moth  or  other 
big  winged  insect.  Hackle  fibers  projecting  outward 
from  body  assist  in  supporting  this  fly  on  the  surface. 
An  ideal  fly  for  trout,  panfish  too. 

3.  WET  FLY:  Most  any  fly  fished  below  the  stream 
surface  can  be  considered  a wet  fly.  This  style  fly, 
lacking  hackles  which  circumvent  a dry  fly,  sinks 
readily  in  the  stream.  This  original  fly  style  can  be 
traced  back  to  Izaak  Walton’s  time.  Can  be  used 
for  trout,  panfish. 

4.  WOOLY  WORM:  This  feathered  tie  features  hackle 
feathers  wound  spirally  around  body  to  represent  one 
of  the  many  types  of  caterpillar  worms  whose  bodies 
are  covered  with  hair.  Generally  used  ‘wet’,  it  is  a 
fine  fly  for  trout,  smallmouth  bass,  and  sunfish. 

5.  PARACHUTE  FLY:  This  fly,  with  hackles  circum- 
venting base  of  wings  and  parallel  rather  than  per- 
pendicular to  the  body,  floats  exceptionally  well  on  the 
stream  surface.  Good  on  fast  water  for  trout. 

6.  FORE-AFT-FLY:  Another  variation  of  the  ‘dry’  fly. 
With  extra  hackles  circumventing  both  front  and  rear 
portions  of  the  body,  this  fly  too  floats  well  in  fast 
water  areas.  Good  for  trout,  panfish. 

7.  BUCKTAIL:  Identical  to  the  Streamer  fly,  except 


wings  are  made  with  hair  (often  buck  tail)  rather 
than  feathers.  Also  represents  a minnow  in  the  lake 
or  stream.  Good  fly  for  trout,  bass. 

8.  HAIR  BUG:  Made  by  bunching  deer  hair  on  hook 
and  trimming  to  some  specific  shape,  this  large  hair 
fly  represents  a moth  or  even  a frog.  One  of  the 
very  best  flies  for  largemouth  bass.  Hair  bugs  are 
used  with  a stout  action  fly  rod. 

9.  SPIDER  DRY  FLY:  Extra  long  hackles  tied  on  a 
small  hook,  gives  a good  imitation  of  a spider  skim- 
ming, rolling  across  the  stream  surface.  Excellent  fly 
for  trout  in  low  water. 

10.  POPPER  FLY:  This  fly  model  has  a cork  or  hollow 
plastic  body.  Face  is  generally  concaved.  When 
jerked  across  quiet  pond  surface,  fly  produces  a 
‘popping’  sound.  A fine  ‘dry  fly’  for  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass. 

11.  NYMPH:  This  fly,  similar  to  the  wet  fly  except  more 
sparsely  dressed,  imitates  one  of  the  many  types  of 
aquatic  insects.  Since  aquatic  nymphs  form  an  im- 
portant food  for  trout,  this  fly  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  early  season  trout  fishing.  Patterns  are  less  gaudy 
than  those  of  wet  flies. 

12.  SPENT  WING  FLY:  Another  in  the  series  of  ‘dry’ 
flies.  This  model,  with  wings  in  spent  position,  repre- 
sents a May  fly  or  terrestrial  insect  that  has  fallen 
into  the  stream  and  drowned.  An  important  fly  for 
evening  trout  fishing,  panfish  too. 

13.  TANDEM  STREAMER:  As  size  of  streamer  fly 

(length)  is  increased,  its  hooking  quality  is  reduced 
in  proportion.  Therefore  in  large  streamers,  a second 
and  smaller  hook  is  fitted  in  the  rear  of  the  main  fly. 
This  trailing  hook  may  or  may  not  be  dressed  with 
feathers.  Nibblers  and  those  fish  which  strike  the 
rear  of  fly  are  then  hooked  solidly.  Ideal  fly  for  big 
pike,  bass,  big  trout  too. 

14.  BIVISIBLE:  Another  style  of  ‘dry’  fly.  With  body 
made  entirely  of  hackle  fibers,  this  fly  will  skip,  skim 
and  roll  across  the  surface.  Good  too  for  skipping 
over  logs  and  lily  pads  for  panfish.  Generally  thought 
to  imitate  some  terrestrial  beetle  or  other  large  bodied 
insect.  Ideal  rough  water  fly. 
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Japs  JipA  Joa  JhhMkmMn 

By  DON  SHINER 


All  sorts  of  gadgets  accumulate  in  the  angler’s  tackle 
box.  The  hodgepodge  is  not  always  related  to  fishing. 
Over  a period  of  time,  the  conglomeration  has  gradually 
accumulated  in  the  trays  and  compartments  to  administer 
some  purposes  which  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 
Into  this  category  falls  a roll  of  plastic  electrical  tape 
which  found  its  way  into  my  tackle  box  and  become 
sort  of  an  all-in-one  repair  kit.  As  I review  the  variety 
of  repairs  in  which  this  roll  of  tape  figured,  it  becomes 
abundantly  clear  that  ho  angler  should  be  without  one, 
possibly  two  rolls  among  his  gear.  For  repairing,  replacing, 
mending,  water  proofing,  or  re-inforcing,  this  plastic  elec- 
trical tape  does  the  job  extremely  well. 

This  tape,  made  in  a wide  spectrum  of  colors,  is  avail- 
able at  hardware  and  auto  accessory  stores.  The  range 
of  colors  assists  the  electrical  worker  in  keeping  individual 
wires  separated  when  working  with  highly  complicated 
and  intricate  electrical  and  electronic  equipment.  Because 
of  this  wide  range  of  colors,  the  fisherman  can  match  the 
color  tape  to  the  repair  job  at  hand,  or  select  that  color 
which  most  appeals  to  him. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  many  malfunctions  that 
often  occur  to  fishing  tackle.  A guide  that  has  been 
ripped  loose  from  a rod  can  be  restored  quickly,  easily 
with  the  plastic  tape.  The  job  can  be  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Tape  that  rip  in  the  plastic  rain  gear  to  prevent 
the  hole  tearing  larger.  The  tape  will  hold  a small  patch 
of  cloth  over  a torn  finger  or  hand  area,  to  become  a first 
class  band-aid.  A fractured  boat  oar,  rod  or  landing  net 
handle  are  reinforceable  with  tape.  Tape  becomes  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  pork-rind  for  fastening  to  spoon 
lures.  Tape  protects  the  keen  cutting  edge  of  a fish  clean- 
ing knife,  and  your  hand  too,  when  the  knife  is  carried 
loosely  in  the  tackle  box.  It  keeps  small  fly  and  lure  boxes 
closed  when  clasps  break  or  bend.  Extra  hooks,  snaps  and 
swivels  items  which  invariably  get  lost  in  the  hodge- 
podge—are  kept  at  finger  tip  touch  when  they  are  taped 
to  the  lid  of  the  tackle  box.  Newly  honed  treble  hooks 
on  spoons,  plugs  are  protected  with  tape.  Tape,  placed 
around  caps  of  small  vials,  waterproofs  these  containers. 
A 12-inch  length  of  tape,  fastened  to  the  interior  boat 
side,  provides  a storage  place  for  rapid  changing  of  lures. 

These  tips  by  no  means  exhaust  the  tape  possibilities. 
Before  you  turn  to  the  next  page  of  this  publication,  you 
can  probably  think  of  numerous  other  ways  in  which  tape 
can  play  a prominent  role  in  tackle  repairs.  The  picture- 
story  on  these  pages  shows  this  plastic  electrical  tape  being 
used  to  repair  and  fix  fishing  gear.  Add  a roll  of  tape  to 
your  gear,  then  fish  confidently. 


A roll  of  plastic  electrical  tape  is  the  handiest  article  for  on-the-spot 
repairs  that  you  can  add  to  your  tackle  box. 
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e eeps  lids  closed  on  fly  and  lure  boxes. 


is  a satisfactory  substitute  for  porkrind 
for  spoons. 


Tape  reinforces  a splintered  landing  net,  rod, 
boat  oar. 


Tape  holds  hooks,  snaps  and  swivels  on  lid 
of  tackle  box. 


Tape  protects  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  a 
fishing  knife. 


Tape  on  boat  side  provides  place  to  hang 
lures  when  rapidly  changing  from  one  lure 
to  another. 


B.  C.  Erb,  Commodore 
Pequea  Boat  Club 

Chartered  by  the  Lancaster  County  Court  on  May 
5,  1933,  years  before  the  surge  in  pleasure  boating  inter- 
est, the  Pequea  Boat  Club  can  be  rated  among  the  oldest 
boat  clubs  in  Lancaster  County. 

At  the  start  the  organization  had  five  charter  members: 
William  H.  Kinner,  Jr.,  G.  E.  Shubrooks,  O.  L.  Williams, 
James  A.  Hendricks  and  B.  Warren  Henwood. 

Today,  32  years  later,  the  organization  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  membership  list,  including  active, 
non-boating  and  associate  members,  has  reached  high 
into  the  400  bracket  with  approximately  one-third  of  this 
number  included  in  the  active  boating  classification.  As- 
sociate members  are  those  sons,  or  daughters,  of  an  ac- 
tive member  who,  as  such,  are  afforded  the  use  of  club 
facilities. 

The  Pequea  Boat  Club  is  quartered  along  the  Pequea 
Creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  just  a stone’s  throw 
from  where  it  enters  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Present  facilities  include  a concrete  block  club  house, 
built  about  1950  or  ’51,  which  houses  a large  clubroom 
for  year  round  meetings,  rest  room  facilities,  kitchen  and 
storage  space. 

The  club  maintains  225-foot  frontage  along  the  creek, 
which  occasionally  goes  on  a rampage  during  the  early 
spring  thaw  and  sudden  summer  thunderstorms,  and  this 
year,  in  an  effort  to  replace  the  shoreline  lost  or  swept 
away  by  high  waters,  the  club  had  constructed  a con- 
crete wall,  or  cribbing,  along  which  the  floating  docks  are 
located. 


These  docks  are  mainly  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
supplies  and  materials  which  are  transported  by  boat  to 
one  of  the  numerous  islands  on  Lake  Aldred,  that  portion 
of  the  Susquehanna  which  is  backed  up  by  the  Holtwood 
dam.  Many  of  the  club  members  maintain  summer  camp 
sites  on  the  islands. 

Permanent  mooring  facilities  are  provided  by  the  club 
along  the  river  shore  and,  at  the  peak  of  the  season,  there 
may  be  40  to  50  boats  anchored  out  on  the  river. 

At  one  time,  said  B.  C.  Erb,  Pequea,  the  present  com- 
modore, there  were  possibly  100  boats  moored  there  over 
the  summer  months  but  times  have  changed.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  the  small  boat  trailer,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  handled  and  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  boat  owner  who  prefers  trailering  it  back  and  forth 
on  weekends. 

Incidentally,  for  the  benefit  of  any  potential  club  mem- 
bers, meetings  are  held  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each 
month  at  the  club  house.  Just  drive  to  Pequea  and  you 
can’t  miss  it. 

Other  officers,  in  addition  to  Erb,  are:  Chester  Sieg, 
Jr.,  Pequea,  vice  commodore;  Edward  Foltz,  Lancaster, 
treasurer;  Roland  Bolacker,  Lancaster,  secretary;  and  Phil 
Stumpf,  Lancaster,  rear  commodore. 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee,  in  a capacity  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a trustee,  are:  William  Kreider  and  Jay  Barr, 
both  of  Lancaster. 

* * * 

Some  sections  of  the  Susquehanna  River  are  noted  for 
mud  and  silt,  two  elements  which  pose  a problem  for  the 
marina  operator  who  must  continually  break  out  the 
shovels,  or  rent  a bulldozer,  to  keep  his  ramp  clear. 

Howard  T.  Fritz,  of  Columbia,  who  took  over  a com- 
bination picnic-boat  launching  area  in  that  community 
was  faced  with  the  same  problem  and  this  year  devised  ft 
a silt  free  ramp  which  replaces  a strip  of  concrete  laidji 
many  years  ago. 

Fritz  took  several  long  pieces  of  heavy  planking,  spikedj® 
them  together  to  form  a platform  large  enough  to  accom-'B 
modate  a boat  trailer,  and  attached  one  end  to  heavyijj 
railroad  ties  with  four  large  strap  hinges.  This  entire  plat- 
form, when  not  in  use,  floats  and  permits  mud  and  silt 
laden  waters  to  flow  around  and  under  it.  The  weight  ol 
a trailer  then  lowers  the  platform  into  the  water  and  pro-  ■ 
vides  an  easy  means  for  launching  or  picking  up  a boat 

# & # 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  reports  28,311  persons  en 
rolled  in  the  various  boating  educational  courses  con 
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ducted  by  organizational  units  throughout  the  country 
during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 

Membership  in  the  USCGA  totalled  22,454,  and  the 
number  of  flotillas  increased  from  798  to  817. 

The  auxiliary  made  11,488  courtesy  examinations  of 
recreational  craft  during  the  period  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  boats  inspected  failed  to  receive  a decal  be- 
cause of  equipment  deficiencies. 

# * # 

Membership  in  the  U.  S.  Power  Squadrons  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  for  1965  showed  a gain  of  2,334  over 
March  31,  1964,  according  to  Vice  Commander  Nick 
Tiburzi,  national  secretary.  The  number  of  individual 
members  totalled  58,837  participating  in  the  activities  of 
356  local  squadrons  throughout  the  country. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  pertaining 
to  accidents,  numbering  and  related  activities  involved  in 
recreational  boating  for  1964,  reveals  that  Pennsylvania 
boating  accidents  were  few  when  compared  to  figures 
supplied  by  other  states. 

However,  some  accidents  were  excluded  from  the  sta- 
tistical report  because  they  did  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
minimum  reporting  requirements. 

While  there  were  90  boats  reported  involved  in  acci- 
dents, the  USCG  summary  reports  70  accidents  with  an 
estimated  $96,900  worth  of  property  damage.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  70  accidents  were  fatalities  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  36  persons. 

A breakdown  into  the  various  types  of  accidents  is  as 
follows:  groundings,  2;  capsizing,  8;  flooding,  2;  sinking, 
5;  fire  or  explosion  of  fuel,  4;  other  fire  or  explosion,  1; 
collision  with  another  vessel,  42;  collision  with  a fixed  ob- 
ject, 4;  striking  a floating  object,  3;  other  casualty  to  ves- 
sel, 2;  falls  overboard,  9;  struck  by  boat  or  propeller,  2; 
other  personal  casualties,  6;  drownings,  34;  other  deaths, 
2;  injuries,  19. 


The  report  for  1964  up  to  and  including  Dec.  31,  also 
shows  a total  of  85,762  numbers  issued  either  by  the 
USCG  or  the  state  during  that  year.  New  York  was  high 
with  364,706. 

Incidentally  Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  which 
issues  numbers  to  all  motorboats,  regardless  of  horse- 
power. Also  included  in  this  category  are:  Alabama, 

California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

All  watercraft  are  numbered  in  Arizona,  Minnesota  and 
Ohio. 

States  with  systems  based  on  horsepower  are:  more 

than  10  hp.— Alaska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Guam  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  also  included  in  this  classification. 

Other  states  where  the  numbering  systems  are  based 
on  horsepower  are:  Maryland,  more  than  7h;  Massachu- 
setts, 5 or  more;  New  Mexico,  10  or  more;  Oregon,  more 
than  3h;  South  Carolina,  10  or  more;  South  Dakota,  more 
than  6;  Virginia,  10  or  more;  and  West  Virginia,  more 
than  5 hp. 

Actually  Pennsylvania  ranks  17th  on  the  list  as  far  as 
the  number  of  vessels  involved  in  accidents  is  concerned. 
California  is  high  with  673,  and  collision  with  another 
vessel  ranks  first  in  the  types  of  accidents  reported. 

The  latter  would  indicate  a lack  of  understanding  con- 
cerning the  nautical  rules  of  the  road  and  a need  for  su- 
pervised instruction.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
every  boat  owner  to  take  advantage  of  the  classes  in  “Ba- 
sic Boating”  the  next  time  they  are  offered  by  the  Office 
of  Watercraft  Safety,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Pequea  Boat  Club  headquarters  and  launching 
area  along  the  Pequea  Creek  in  Lancaster  County.  Photo  shows  the 
new  concrete  retaining  wall  to  prevent  soil  erosion  during  high  water 
and  to  afford  a much  better  docking  area. 


FLOATING  RAMP  at  the  Howard  T.  Fritz  marina,  located  off  the  foot 
of  Walnut  Street,  in  Columbia. 
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When  launching  your  boat  have  someone  hold  onto  a bow  line. 
This  will  prevent  the  boat  from  drifting  into  open  water  when  it 
slides  off  the  trailer. 


KNOW-HOW-COURTESY  PREVENT 
RAMP  CONGESTION 

Launching  ramp  congestion  can  build  up  fast.  All  it 
takes  is  one  inexperienced  or  thoughtless  person.  Follow 
these  simple  rules,  and  you  won’t  be  the  object  of  sneers 
from  impatient  boatmen  waiting  in  line. 

Trailer  manufacturers  specify  load  capacities  for  each 
model.  Stay  within  these  limits,  and  your  rig  will  be 
easier  to  tow,  launch  and  load.  Be  sure  to  include  the 
weight  of  the  motor  and  assorted  gear  when  you’re  adding 
up  the  grand  total. 

Have  your  dealer  correctly  adjust  the  rollers  to  fit  the 
contour  of  the  hull.  Besides  protecting  the  boat  from  dis- 
tortion, your  rig  will  slide  on  and  off  the  trailer  easier. 

Surprisingly,  many  boatmen  struggle  and  cuss  because 
they  don’t  understand  the  correct  operating  procedures  of 
trailer  mechanisms.  If  you  have  any  questions,  don’t  hesi- 
tate to  ask  your  dealer.  In  fact,  it  might  pay  to  have  him 
demonstrate  the  correct  technique  several  times. 

If  you’ve  never  towed  a trailer  before,  take  a few  prac- 
tice runs.  You’ll  notice  that  it  will  take  longer  to  stop,  and 
acceleration  will  be  slower.  Add  a couple  of  inches  when 
turning  a corner  so  the  trailer  will  clear  without  hitting 
the  curb.  An  empty  supermarket  parking  lot  is  a good 
practice  field. 

There’s  only  one  trick  to  trailering.  When  you  back  up, 
the  trailer  will  go  in  the  opposite  direction  that  you  turn. 
If  you  turn  the  wheel  to  the  right,  the  trailer  will  swing 
to  the  left.  Save  yourself  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
Practice  this  several  times  before  actually  trying  it  on  the 
launching  ramp. 

Make  sure  your  rig  is  ready  to  go  when  you’re  on  the 
ramp.  Assorted  boating  gear  should  be  transferred  into 
the  boat  while  you’re  waiting,  and  make  sure  the  drain 
plug  is  installed. 

Launching  is  a two  man  job  with  one  person  acting  as 
a guide  for  the  driver.  Line  yourself  up  at  a right  angle 
from  the  water.  Back  up  slowly  and  stop  a few  feet  from 
the  edge.  Remove  the  tie-downs,  tilt  the  outboard  motor 
up  and  unlock  the  bow  winch.  Back  up  again  until  the 
trailer  wheels  are  one  or  two  inches  into  the  water.  Set 


the  emergency  brake  and  put  the  car  in  gear.  Have  your 
guide  hold  onto  a lead  line  from  the  bow.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  boat  from  drifting  into  open  water  when  it  slides 
off  the  trailer. 

The  loading  procedure  is  just  as  simple.  Line  up  the 
trailer  and  the  boat.  Connect  the  launching  cable  and 
let  the  winch  do  the  work  of  retrailering.  Pull  out  of  the 
water  and  off  to  the  side  before  checking  all  fasteners, 
plugs  and  tie-downs. 

It’s  easy  to  be  an  expert.  All  it  takes  is  a little  practice. 


Grease  the  wheel  bearings  and  tighten  the  wheel  lugs.  These  are 
two  important  steps  in  a check-up  for  your  boat  trailer.  Check  the 
bearings  and  lugs  periodically  during  the  season. 

BOAT  TRAILERS  NEED  CHECK-UP 

Your  trailer  can  be  the  key  to  new  boating  adventures— 
provided  it’s  not  in  the  repair  shop.  Take  a few  minutes 
now  and  give  your  trailer  a check-up. 

Here’s  a list  of  suggestions  from  Bill  Spaeth,  manager 
of  engineering  at  Evinrude  Motors. 

Heat  and  friction  can  burn  up  wheel  bearings.  Remove 
the  wheel  hub,  grease  the  bearings  and  re-pack.  It’s 
smart  to  check  this  periodically  during  the  season. 

Tighten  the  wheel  lugs.  The  small  trailer  wheels  are 
subject  to  constant  vibration  on  the  road.  The  lugs  can 
loosen  up  and  set  the  stage  for  a serious  mishap.  Your 
marine  dealer  can  tell  you  the  correct  tire  pressure  for 
the  smoothest  ride  and  best  handling. 

The  trailer’s  rollers  and  cradle  pads  protect  the  boat 
hull  from  distortion  and  damage.  Make  sure  the  rollers 
are  adjusted  correctly,  and  that  they  really  roll.  Worn 
padding  can  be  replaced  with  rug  scraps. 

Lubricate  the  coupler,  tilt  frame,  rollers,  winch  and 
locking  mechanisms.  Check  the  winch  lines  and  tie-downs 
for  frayed  or  woxm  spots. 

The  lighting  harness,  connections  and  bulbs  should  be 
in  working  order.  Be  sure  to  carry  a supply  of  spare 
bulbs  for  quick  replacement. 

Rust  spots  should  receive  immediate  attention.  Sand 
the  area  until  it  is  clean,  then  repaint. 

As  a final  check,  make  sure  the  coupler  fits  snugly  on 
the  towing  ball,  and  the  safety  chain  is  connected 
correctly. 
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By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 


MODERN  CAMPING 


If  ONE  thing  can  be  said  about  the  outdoors,  it’s  the 
ability  to  produce  ravenous  appetites  in  the  most  finicky 
of  eaters.  The  aroma  of  woodsmoke,  brewing  coffee  and 
cooking  food  is  an  experience  to  remember. 

Persons  on  an  extended  stay  of  a week  or  more,  how- 
ever, encounter  a few  problems  in  keeping  provisions 
really  fresh.  The  camper  must  rely  on  a cooler  designed 
for  Sunday  picnics.  At  best,  a block  of  ice  will  last  two 
or  three  days.  A few  tricks  must  be  learned  if  outdoor 
meals  are  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  standard  cooler  consists  of  an  ice  compartment  and 
a metal  or  plastic  tray  at  the  top.  Ice,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
is  not  the  chief  villain  in  poor  keeping  qualities.  Mainly, 
it  is  accumulated  dampness  from  the  ice!  Even  if  water 
is  constantly  drained  off,  condensation  will  have  food 
soggy  and  unusable. 

If  you  locate  in  a designated  camping  area,  replenishing 
food  and  ice  is  no  problem.  However,  a streamside  loca- 
tion at  some  remote  region  might  be  a different  story.  A 
lot  of  food  articles  may  be  placed  in  v/aterproof  plastic 
containers  and  submerged  in  the  cold  waters  of  creeks 
or  streams. 

For  the  mainstay  of  your  perishable  food  supplies,  an 
adaptation  of  the  standard  cooler  is  the  best  bet.  If  you 
are  considering  purchase  of  a new  cooler,  get  the  smallest 
one  that  will  service  your  needs. 

We  tackled  the  problem  of  outdoor  refrigeration  a few 
years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  gain  greater  cooling  potential. 
A slight  modification  of  the  cooler  and  a few  tricks  learned 
in  the  preparation  of  food  have  turned  out  quite  well. 
One  small  loading  of  ice  (approximately  twenty  pounds) 
will  keep  perishables  cool  and  fresh  up  to  one  full  week 
under  normal  conditions! 

Condensation  is  eliminated  in  an  electric  refrigerator 
by  a circulation  of  dry,  cool  air.  To  duplicate  this,  as 
closely  as  possible,  we  froze  water  in  four  empty  plastic- 
covered  milk  cartons  instead  of  using  block  ice.  While 
the  temperature  of  the  chest  equaled  that  of  block  ice,  the 
containers  actually  retarded  melting.  The  first  step  in 
extending  refrigeration  was  under  way. 

Space  was  the  next  consideration.  We  discarded  the 
original  metal  tray  and  fashioned  a framework  of  thin  rods 
to  hold  compact  pegboard  shelves  and  compartments.  The 
ice-carton  section  took  about  one-half  of  the  space  in  the 
cooler  with  three  inches  left  at  the  top.  By  utilizing  every 
inch  of  remaining  space,  food  for  a week  is  easily  carried. 

We  kept  field  records  as  to  how  often  a cooler  is  opened 
and  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach  certain  articles. 
Milk  turned  out  to  be  the  most  often  used  item.  We  pro- 
vided for  this  by  cutting  a square  hole  in  the  top  shelf, 
allowing  a quart  container  to  slip  through  and  rest  on  the 
lower  shelf.  Thus,  milk  can  be  obtained  in  moments 
instead  of  minutes  and  the  possibility  of  an  opened  quart 
tipping  over  and  spilling  is  eliminated! 

Possibly  the  largest  single  factor,  however,  is  in  the 
preparation  of  food  before  you  leave  home.  Cooling  po- 


SIMPLE  INSERT  adapts  standard  cooler  for  extended  stay.  Ice  com- 
partment lower  left;  cold  storage  right;  articles  with  best  keeping 
qualities  on  top. 


INSERT  consists  of  thin  rods  and  peg  board  shelves.  There  is  room 
under  lower  shelf  for  three  extra  quarts  of  frozen  milk. 


tential  is  greatly  extended  by  freezing  meats,  vegetables 
and  especially  milk.  Be  sure  to  freeze  meats  and  vege- 
tables only  in  meal-size  portions. 

Butter  has  poor  keeping  quality.  Oleomargarine  is 
preferred  for  an  extended  stay,  but  here  again  steps  must 
be  taken  to  insure  freshness.  We  cut  margarine  into  one 
inch  cubes  and  wrap  individually  in  foil.  The  majority 
remain  constantly  cool  in  the  cold  storage  area  while  only 
those  intended  for  the  next  meal  are  moved  to  the  top 
shelf. 

One  rule  in  outdoor  refrigeration  stands  out  among  all 
others:  IF  IT  GOES  IN  THE  COOLER-WRAP  IT! 
Aluminum  foil  is  the  cook’s  best  friend.  Frozen  articles 
should  be  wrapped  tightly  and  labeled.  The  cooler  will 
remain  clean  and  sanitary  if  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  placed  in  foil  or  waxed  bags. 

If  you  can  plan  your  menus  ahead,  place  items  for  the 
last  meal  in  the  cooler  first  and  work  backwards.  Fresh 
provisions  will  depend  on  closing  the  chest  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Foods  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
obtained  in  minimum  time.  An  ice  chest  will  surely  fail 
if  placed  in  the  sun  or  left  in  a closed  car  trunk. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 


■ I got  this  story  from  a boat  livery  operator  on  Pyma- 
tuning  Lake.  On  a Sunday  afternoon  a woman  came  into 
the  shop,  bought  one  line,  one  hook,  one  sinker  and  one- 
half  dozen  worms.  She  said  she  heard  so  much  about 
this  fishing  she  was  going  to  try  it.  About  a half  hour 
later  she  returned  with  one  bullhead,  one  bluegill  and  one 
carp.  She  was  so  excited  over  her  catch  she  bought  a 
new  rod,  reel  and  assorted  tackle.  Picking  up  all  her  new 
gear  she  started  on-the-double  for  the  lake  once  again. 
Half  way  to  the  water  she  stopped,  dropped  all  her  gear, 
ran  back  to  the  shop  and  QUIETLY  asked  the  clerk  for 
a fishing  license.— District  Warden  THOMAS  L.  CLARK  (Crawford 
County) . 

® Once  upon  a time  catching  fish  at  the  famed  Fisher- 
man’s Paradise  on  Spring  Creek  was  a relatively  simple 
operation.  Since  being  converted  to  a Fish-For-Fun  project 
things  are  a bit  different.  Many  of  the  fish  there  have 
been  hooked  dozens  of  times  and  I believe  they  are  com- 
mencing to  wise  up,  especially  so  during  the  low  water 
periods  of  summer.  This  change  of  attitude  hasn’t  affected 
at  least  one  fisherman.  Ken  Nellis,  a good  fisherman  and 
an  excellent  fly  tyer,  has  come  up  with  some  dry  flies 
tied  on  No.  28  hooks  that  consistently  catch  fish.  If  you’re 
really  looking  for  a challenge  try  catching  those  extra 
finicky  fish  on  No.  28’s.  Now  ...  if  they  get  any  smarter. 
I’ll  be  forced  to  seek  out  a source  where  a guy  can  buy 
some  No.  50  dry  fly  hooks.— District  Warden  PAUL  ANTOLOSKY 
(Centre  County). 

■ While  on  patrol  of  North  Fork  of  Red  Bank  Creek  I 
noticed  a fisherman  walk  to  his  car,  lift  the  hood,  then 
walk  back  to  the  creek.  I saw  him  do  this  several  times; 
each  time  he  would  make  one  or  two  casts  with  his  spin- 
ning rod.  As  he  came  back  to  the  car  the  next  time,  I 
moved  in  closer  and  watched  him  remove  the  oil  dip  stick 
and  apply  a few  drops  of  oil  to  the  reel.  When  I asked 
him  about  this  procedure,  he  explained  he  had  dropped 
his  reel  into  the  water  and  was  oiling  it.  Most  other  fisher- 
men would  have  given  up  the  rest  of  the  day  for  lack  of 
a handy  oil  can.  Just  goes  to  prove  the  old  adage— “Where 
there’s  a will,  there’s  a way!”— District  Warden  james  donahue 
(Jefferson  County). 

■ Anglers  from  the  Northumberland  County  area  have 
added  a new  staple  to  a variety  of  trout  baits.  A common 
sight  now,  along  with  worms,  salmon  eggs  and  cheese,  is 
a can  of  sweet  corn.  Two  or  three  kernels  on  a small  hook 
fished  on  the  bottom  often  brings  surprising  results.— District 
Warden  ROBERT  J.  perry  (Columbia,  Montour  & Northumber- 
land Counties). 


■ While  checking  fishing  licenses  a few  weeks  ago  on 
Kitchen  Creek,  I met  and  checked  the  license  of  a Mr. 
John  Churnetski,  of  38  Graham  Street,  Wilkes-Barre.  As 
we  discussed  the  day’s  fishing,  he  winked  to  me  as  he 
called  out  to  his  son,  “Larry,  would  you  like  to  show  this 
man  your  license?”  Larry  did  not  appear  to  be  of  license 
age,  but  I was  all  prepared  to  go  along  with  what  I thought 
to  be  Dad’s  way  of  ribbing  the  boy.  To  my  amazement, 
the  youngster  brought  forth  the  familiar  green  slip  of 
paper— a $5.00  Resident  Fishing  License!  I started  to 
say,  “Why  I didn’t  think  he  was  old  enough  to—”  but 
stopped  short  when  I read  his  age— “14”.  Fumbling  for 
words,  I stuttered,  “Why  he’s  not  old  enough  — , he  doesn’t 
need  — ,”  “Oh,  I know  he  doesn’t  need  one,”  said  his 
Dad,  “but  I felt  if  he  had  a license,  it  would  help  pay 
for  the  fish  they  put  in  the  streams.”  Still  bewildered,  I 
blurted,  “Yes,  but  how  could  they  sell  him  — ,”  Interrupt- 
ing again,  Mr.  Churnetski  said,  “Well,  they  didn’t  want 
to  let  him  buy  a license,  but  I insisted  I wanted  him  to 
have  one.  You  see,”  he  continued,  “I  feel  a boy  can  learn 
something  from  this.  I don’t  want  him  to  grow  up  expect- 
ing to  get  something  for  nothing.” 

Never  known  to  be  at  a loss  for  words,  I found  myself 
speechless;  shook  Mr.  Churnetski’s  hand  and  left.  Now, 
some  weeks  later,  I believe  I can  express  what  I felt  then. 
Schools  of  Conservation  have  been  named  after  famous 
men  in  this  field;  great  dams,  forests,  and  parks  are  like- 
wise dedicated  to  the  memory  of  men  who  believed  in 
the  need  of  preserving  for  the  future  that  with  which 
Providence  has  so  abundantly  blessed  us  by  conserving 
what  we  have  and  replenishing  that  which  we  have  taken. 
But  here,  I’ve  met  a fisherman  for  whom  no  landmark 
will  probably  ever  be  named;  no  bronze  plaque  will  ever 
tell  of  his  deeds.  And  yet,  here  is  a man  amending  every 
sportsman’s  creed  with  a standard  all  too  few  of  us  are 
willing  to  accept;  instilling  an  ideal  into  the  heart  of  his 
young  son  that  the  world  owes  him  nothing  but  that 
which  he  is  willing  to  work  and  pay  for— an  ideal  that 
cannot  help  but  make  Larry  a better  sportsman,  and  a 
responsible  citizen.— District  Warden  james  F.  yoder  (Luzerne 
County) . 

0 I have  four  sportsman’s  clubs  that  raise  trout  through 
our  cooperative  trout  program.  They  include  Ferndale 
Sportsmen— 5,000  rainbow;  Jenner  Community  Sportsmen 
—3,000  rainbow;  Quemahoning  Rod  and  Gun  Club— 2,000 
brown  and  Windber  Sportsmen— 20,000  brook  trout.  Most 
of  the  trout  were  stocked  in  waters  open  to  public  fishing 
with  two  of  the  clubs  doing  in-season  stocking.  These 
clubs  did  a good  job  in  the  program  this  season.— District 
Warden  Joseph  s.  dick  (Somerset  County). 
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■ I am  seriously  thinking  of  adding  a special  warden  to 
my  county.  The  one  I have  in  mind  is  a Labrador  retriever 
owned  by  Game  Protector  Norm  Erickson.  We  had  a case 
where  a fellow  exceeded  the  creel  limit  and  threw  the 
extra  fish  in  some  tall  grass.  After  fruitless  efforts  by  his 
master  to  find  the  fish.  Norm  told  his  dog  Sandy  to  find 
the  fish.  Since  the  dog  always  rolls  on  any  fish  available, 
it  wasn’t  long  before  the  Lab  began  to  roll  and  Norm  came 
up  with  the  fish,  the  case  settled  shortly  thereafter.— 
District  Warden  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  Countv). 

■ The  Junior  Conservation  Club  of  Cameron  County  has 
completed  a six-hour  course  in  the  art  of  fly  tying  and 
the  group  of  about  40  boys  and  girls  will  visit  Benner 
Springs,  Pleasant  Gap  and  Lamar  Federal  hatcheries. 

—District  Warden  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County). 

■ While  patrolling  my  district  I had  two  rattlesnakes 
killed  within  a few  feet  of  my  car  while  I was  away  from 
it.  One  instance  at  Mix  Run,  the  other  at  West  Hicks  Run. 
On  the  latter,  some  pains  were  taken  to  place  the  black 
devil  on  the  hood  of  my  car  to  greet  me  upon  my  return. 
—District  Warden  STANLEY  G.  HASTINGS  (Cameron  County). 

■ This  fellow  went  to  great  lengths,  that  almost  amounted 
to  a filibuster,  to  tell  me  why  he  hadn’t  bought  a fishing 
license.  He  pleaded  his  case  valiantly,  supplied  much 
evidence  including  the  fact  he  bought  precisely  24  worms. 
He  had  one  on  his  hook  and  if  I would  count  out  23 
more  from  the  can,  he  could  prove  he  had  been  fishing 
for  only  a “little  bit  of  time.”— District  Warden  RICHARD  ABPLAN- 
alp  (Mercer  & Lawrence  Counties). 

■ While  hook  and  line  fishing  with  Regional  Supervisor 
S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  in  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  for  large- 
mouth  bass  and  perch  to  be  tagged,  we  were  doing  very 
well  at  one  particular  spot.  Sheldon  was  in  the  process 
of  landing  an  8-inch  perch  when  we  noticed  a much 
larger  fish  trying  to  nab  the  perch.  The  perch  was  very 
close  to  the  shoreline  and  we  could  both  see  the  action. 
At  the  right  moment  I yelled  . . . “Whatever  it  is  . . . 
let  him  have  it!”  Sure  enough,  the  larger  fish  grabbed 
the  perch  and  headed  for  deeper  water.  After  sufficient 
time,  Sheldon  struck  vigorously  with  the  8/2-foot  flyrod. 
After  quite  a tussle,  a beautiful  5M-pound  largemouth  bass 
was  landed  with  the  tail  of  the  doomed  perch  protruding 
from  its  mouth.  Said  Supervisor  Sheldon  to  the  bass  . . . 
“Now,  give  me  back  my  perch,  you  bandit!”  Upon  which 
the  huge  bass  spit  up  the  perch  at  his  feet.— District  Warden 
THOMAS  L.  CLARK  (Crawford  County). 

■ James  Sherwood  of  Edinboro,  Pa.,  was  fishing  for  mus- 
kellunge  with  a six-inch,  jointed  pikie  minnow  on  Edinboro 
Lake.  Much  to  his  amazement,  a 16-inch,  two-pound 
Drappie  attacked  his  plug  and  was  netted  ...  a really 
/icious  fish! — District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie  County). 

* The  Clarion  River  has  become  a very  busy  waterway 
or  the  canoeist.  I have  noticed  a heavy  increase  in 
:anoeing  this  year.  Almost  any  weekend  finds  a group 
>f  paddlers  taking  a trip  through  this  beautiful  area  of 
he  river. -District  Warden  BERNARD  D.  AMBROSE  (Elk  County). 


■ Edward  Van  Dyne,  outdoor  writer  from  Troy,  Pa.,  had 
a heavy  strike  on  his  line  while  drift  fishing  at  Lake  Lorain. 
A battle  of  considerable  commotion  evolved  and  after  some 
effort,  two  very  large  bullheads  were  landed  but  neither 
fish  had  taken  Ed’s  hook.  They  had  been  lost  by  another 
angler  and  Van  Dyne  caught  hold  of  the  line.— District 
Warden  HARLAND  REYNOLDS  (Wayne). 

■ Some  of  the  boys  were  taking  a newcomer  along  on  a 
shad  fishing  trip  to  the  Delaware.  One  of  the  items  he 
was  told  he  surely  had  to  have  was  a shad  stamp.  He 
purchased  his  regular  fishing  license  but  when  he  asked 
for  the  shad  stamp  at  license  agent  after  license  agent  in 
the  vicinity  without  a stamp  the  neophyte  really  became 
annoyed.  He  finally  went  to  the  local  courthouse  where 
again  he  was  turned  down.  His  friends  then  took  pity 
on  the  frustrated  angler  and  told  him  it  was  all  a joke. 
At  last  report,  his  buddies  were  hiding  in  the  Delaware 
River  weed  beds.— District  Warden  Paul  antolosky  (Centre). 

■ Twenty  odd  years  ago,  S.  F.  W.  White  had  a Belgium- 
made  410  gauge  pistol  stolen  from  his  home.  Recently  a 
friend  told  him  of  a similar  pistol  in  a New  Castle  sporting 
goods  store.  White  had  kept  the  old  permit  from  the 
Lawrence  County  sheriff  and  on  a slim  chance  it  was  his 
gun  he  checked  it  and  sure  enough  it  was.  A phone  call 
to  the  sheriff’s  office  resulted  in  a check  of  the  records, 
the  permit  and  report  of  being  stolen.  The  thief  was 
apprehended  and  Bill  got  his  gun  back.— District  Warden 
RICHARD  abplanalp  ( Mereer-Lawrence  Counties). 

H They  say  there  isn’t  any  fish!  I recently  arrested  a 
fisherman  on  a Lyman  Run  tributary  and  in  his  possession 
he  had  65  brook  trout,  40  of  which  were  under  six  inches. 
The  total  fine  amounted  to  $980.00.  Mighty  expensive 
fishing!— District  Warden  KENNETH  ALEY  (Potter  County). 

■ While  patrolling  French  Creek  the  first  day  of  bass  sea- 
son I came  upon  a young  lad  anxiously  watching  his  line 
in  a deep  hole  near  the  bridge.  When  I asked  how  long 
he  had  been  there  he  replied  “Since  yesterday!”  He  said 
he  had  caught  a nice  bass  there  and  had  to  release  it. 
About  that  moment  his  line  took  off  and  the  boy  jerked 
the  rod  with  much  zest.  After  a good  fight  a nice  bass 
was  landed  and  the  boy  exclaimed,  “It's  the  same  one 
I caught  yesterday  and  released!”  Apparently  he  saw 
the  look  of  disbelief  on  my  face  because  he  brought  me 
the  fish  and  sure  enough  there  was  a hook  and  about 
four  inches  of  leader  embedded  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 
—District  Warden  THOMAS  L.  CLARK  (Crawford  County). 

■ I had  some  unexpected  help  to  stock  the  South  Branch 
of  Tunkhannock  Creek.  Two  men  followed  the  truck  all 
the  way  from  Huntsdale  Hatchery  in  Cumberland  County 
to  Factoryville,  Wyoming  County,  a distance  of  167  miles. 
The  men  helped  stock  all  the  fish  over  the  additional 
seven-mile  stretch  and  had  driven  15  miles  from  their 
home  to  the  Huntsdale  Hatchery  to  boot.  The  one  fellow 
was  rewarded  with  seven  fish— his  buddy  came  up  with 
a zero.  The  guy  that  wore  the  collar  vowed  . . . “It’s  the 
first  and  last  time  I ever  follow  a fish  truck!”— District  Warden 
STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK  (Wyoming  County). 
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Conservation  Essay  and  Poster  Contest  Winners 
Honored  at  County  Sportsmen’s  Banquet 


-photos  by  Alpine  Studios,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Several  hundred  persons  gathered  in  Mountain  View 
high  school  recently  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Fed- 
erated Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Susquehanna  County. 

The  Honorable  Edward  P.  Little,  President  Judge  of 
Susquehanna  County,  gave  the  invocation  prior  to  the 
turkey  dinner,  catered  by  the  Harford  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Federation  president,  John  Hubbard  of  Montrose  wel- 
comed the  guests  and  introduced  H.  Clair  Fleeger, 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, who  was  toastmaster  for  the  evening. 

Edgar  P.  Frear,  supervisor  of  special  education  of  Sus- 
quehanna, Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Counties,  who 
along  with  Miss  Edna  Stone,  and  the  Honorable  E.  P. 
Little,  judged  the  entries  in  the  poster  and  essay  Conser- 
vation Contest,  told  of  the  difficulty  in  deciding  upon 
prize  winners  because  of  the  outstanding  quality  of  all 
entries. 

Not  only  were  these  pieces  of  work  well  done,  but 
they  truly  exemplified  the  primary  purpose  of  a sports- 
men’s club,  and  the  purpose  of  the  annual  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  federation  ...  to  encourage  young  people 
to  think  of  the  importance  of  conservation,  to  see  the  vital 
effect  conservation  will  have  upon  future  generations,  and 
the  seriousness  of  neglecting  conservation  in  our  county, 
state  and  country. 

Entrants  in  the  contest  not  only  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  but  through  their  efforts  make 
hundreds  of  others  aware  also. 

The  poster  by  Richard  Donovan,  Montrose,  Pa.,  was 
chosen  for  the  back  cover  of  the  August  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 


THE  FOUR  posters  judged  best  of  all  entries  by  County  junior  high 
school  students  in  the  1965  Conservation  Contest,  were  the  work 
of  Montrose  high  school  students.  Left  to  right:  Cassie  Chesko,  hon- 
orable mention;  Richard  Donovan,  3rd;  Richard  Fancher,  2nd;  Hugh 
McCollum,  1st. 

First  place  winners  receive  a watch,  and  a trophy  for  their  school; 
2nd  place  winners,  a camera;  3rd  and  4th  place,  pen  and  pencil  sets. 


TOASTMASTER  WAS  H.  Clair  Fleeger,  North- 
east regional  warden  supervisor,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 


ESSAY  CONSERVATION  CONTEST  WINNERS,  left  to  right:  Patricia 

Williams,  Suzanne  Beeman,  Judy  Lashinski  and  Roy  Merritt.  All  are 
members  of  the  Mt.  View  high  school  student  body. 

The  trophy  held  by  Miss  Williams,  is  awarded  to  the  school  at- 
tended by  the  first  place  winner,  who  receives  a watch  for  herself. 
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CLIFFORD  FREEMAN  RETIRES 

Clifford  K.  Freeman  retired  from  active  duty  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  as  of  April  16,  1965,  having 
served  1 6/2  years  as  Fish  Culturist  at  the  Linesville 
Hatchery. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  born  April  23,  1900,  attended  school 
and  lived  all  these  years  in  the  Pymatuning  area.  Prior 
to  his  employment  with  the  Fish  Commission,  he  was  em- 
ployed 20  years  with  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
as  a fireman,  and  5/2  years  as  fireman  at  the  Keystone 
Ordnance  Works.  Mr.  Freeman  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

Now  that  he  is  retired,  Cliff  expects  to  keep  busy  tend- 
ing his  farm  and  enjoying  some  fishing  during  leisure 
hours. 


NEW  FISH  IDENTIFICATION  exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  manned  by  District  Warden  Bernard  Ambrose,  Elk  County. 
The  exhibit  travels  over  much  of  the  state  to  shows,  fairs,  demon- 
strations, fishing  schools  etc.  —Ridgeway  Record  photo 


A small  boy  on  an  overnight  campout  with  his  father  was 
trying  to  lift  a big  rock  which  was  on  the  camp  site.  He 
huffed  and  puffed  and  heaved  away,  but  the  rock  would  not 
budge. 

The  father  looked  over  and  asked,  “Son,  are  you  using  all  your 
strength?” 

“Of  course  I am!”  replied  the  boy. 

No,  you  aren’t,”  said  the  father.  “You  haven’t  asked  me  for 
help.” 


CONSERVATIONIST  of  the  Year  Award  was  bestowed  upon  Robert  J. 
Bielo,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  by 
the  Mercer  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  during  the  annual 
"Oldtimer  Sportsman"  banquet  held  in  West  Middlesex,  May  8.  Only 
one  such  award  is  made  each  year  by  the  Mercer  group.  Last  year 
it  was  presented  to  Will  Johns  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Seth  L.  Myers  (left),  who  was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  evening, 
presented  the  award  to  Director  Bielo  (center)  while  Elmer  H.  Wherry, 
president  of  Mercer  County  Federation,  looks  on  approvingly. 


CAMERON  COUNTY  FISHING  DERBY 
ATTRACTS  BIG  CROWD 


Cameron  County  Echo  photo  by  Bob  Brown 


The  Cameron  County  Fish  Derby,  held  June  6 at  a 
local  deep,  cold  water  pond  attracted  over  a thousand 
persons  including  546  boys  and  girls  registering  for  the 
event.  The  derby  is  a cooperative  project  of  the  Bucktail 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Keyhole  Club. 

The  fish,  1600  trout  in  the  7-22-inch  class,  were  pur- 
chased and  stocked  several  days  before  the  derby  by 
members  of  the  participating  clubs.  The  project  is  also 
financed  through  donations  from  various  organizations  and 
interested  fishermen  of  Cameron  County. 

The  Junior  Conservation  Club  of  Cameron  County  ran 
the  concession  stand  and  District  Fish  Warden  Stanley 
Hastings  was  on  hand  to  give  assistance  along  with  State 
Trooper  Mike  Tomasura. 

Prizes  were  given  to  the  boy  and  girl  catching  the  largest 
fish.  A boy  caught  a 19-inch  brown  trout  and  a girl  won 
first  spot  with  an  18/2-inch  brown  trout. 


AUGUST— 1965 
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MUNCY  CLUB'S  TROUT  NURSERY 
PROGRAM  ON  THE  GO 


SCENE  at  Peterman's  Run  below  the  John  Peterman  Farm  near  Nord- 
mont,  Sullivan  County,  where  trout  raised  by  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  Muncy  Creeks  Club  are  being  transferred  from  a holding  pen 
into  can  to  be  taken  to  streams  to  be  stocked. 

The  members  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Muncy 
Creeks  Club  who  own  their  own  fish  nursery  near  Sones- 
town,  Sullivan  County,  stocked  574  brown  and  brook 
trout  Sunday,  May  9,  in  seven  Sullivan  and  Lycoming 
County  streams  open  to  public  fishing. 

The  trout,  given  to  the  club  to  raise  by  the  state  fish 
commission  in  May,  1964,  were  just  fingerlings  when  put 
in  the  nursery  but  when  released  some  had  attained  a 
length  of  11  inches.  2,000  trout  were  given  to  the  club 
last  year  but  only  574  survived. 

John  W.  Ball,  club  president,  said  water  snakes,  a bird 
named  the  Kingfisher,  and  the  extremely  severe  drought 
last  year  helped  increase  the  mortality  rate. 

Last  fall,  Ball  said,  the  club  had  to  remove  the  trout 
from  the  Sonestown  Nursery  and  move  them  to  the  John 
Peterson  Farm  near  Nordmont  because  the  severe  drought 
had  just  about  dried  up  the  spring  feeding  fresh  water 
into  the  holding  pens  containing  the  fingerling  trout. 

The  fish  did  very  well  in  the  Peterson  Farm  Pond  where 
they  had  been  transferred  and  this  year  the  club  has 
decided  to  operate  two  nurseries.  One  at  Sonestown  and 
the  other  at  the  Peterson  Farm.  Peterson,  a retired  potato 
farmer,  has  long  been  active  in  both  hunting  and  fishing 
and  said  he  enjoys  watching  the  fish  grow. 

The  fish  commission  has  promised  to  deliver  about  4,000 
fingerlings  and  2,000  will  be  put  in  each  nursery.  The 
Fish  Commission  has  come  in  for  some  high  praise  from 
club  members.  Ball  said  the  commission  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  has  always  been  most  helpful  in  making 
the  trout  nursery  a success.— Fred  Perozzi 

* O $ 

Forest  fires  can  be  fatal  to  fish.  The  loss  of  forest  cover 
causes  cool  waters  to  run  warm  and  fill  with  sediment.  Since 
this,  of  course,  ruins  fishing,  the  responsible  angler  and  true 
sportsman  will  be  careful  to  prevent  forest  fires. 


FISHING  "HOT-SPOTS"  ON  THE  AIR 


FISHING  REPORT  on  the  air— Left  to  right— Robert  Perry,  District 
Warden,  Columbia  County;  Tom  Austin,  Sports  Director — WHLM  Radio, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  and  Clair  Fleeger,  Northeast  Regional  Warden 
Supervisor,  telling  of  fishing  "hot-spots"  throughout  the  region  and 
state. 

“Fishing  Creek  is  reported  to  be  a little  high  in  some 
places  due  to  recent  rains , however,  the  local  Fish  Warden 
Robert  Perry  reports  many  good  catches  of  rainbow  and 
brown  trout.  Rainbow  trout  apparently  still  hitting  well 
on  salmon  eggs  while  the  brownies  appear  to  be  tempted 
on  live  minnows  and  Mepp  Spinners.” 

“Rrook  trout  are  hitting  well  at  the  upper  reaches  of 
Big  and  Little  Fishing  Creek,  West  Creek  and  in  sections 
of  Mahoning  Creek.  And  now  for  those  who  may  be 
traveling  throughout  the  State  this  weekend,  here  is  the 
report  of  fishing  ‘hot  spots’  as  compiled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  . . 

Although  this  would  seem  to  be  an  informative  talk  to 
a sportsmen  club  or  outdoor  group,  it  is  instead  a regular 
feature  of  Badio  Station  WHLM  in  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  Supervisor  of  the  Northeast  Region,  Clair 
Fleeger,  and  the  Local  Fish  Warden,  Bob  Perry,  WHLM 
has  initiated  a program  designed  to  keep  fishermen  of  the 
Columbia-Montour-Luzerne-Northumberland  County  re- 
gion informed  of  the  stream  conditions,  stocking  programs, 
and  fishing  “hot  spots.” 

Last  year  in  this  region  there  were  thousands  of  licensed 
fishermen.  Since  this  number  covers  only  the  anglers 
over  16,  the  actual  number  of  fishermen  is  probably  at 
least  double  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  young- 
sters involved  in  this  sport.  We,  at  WHLM  Radio,  feel 
that  if  that  many  people  are  interested  in  some  one  thing, 
that  ample  information  must  be  supplied  to  them  to  en- 
courage and  aid  them  in  their  sport. 

As  an  angler  I did,  along  with  many  other  fishermen, 
think  that  the  Fish  Commission  had  charge  of  stocking 
and  enforcement  of  regulations.  However,  I have  found 
that  this  is  just  one  phase  of  a job  that  extends  into  many 
different  areas  . . . especially  public  relations  and  public 
information. 
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QUEMAHONING  CLUB  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


! 


The  Quemahoning  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Stoystown 
recently  held  their  Fourth  annual  farmers  and  landowners 
meeting  with  about  100  landowners  and  sportsmen  in 
attendance.  Problems  of  both  groups  were  presented  and 
discussed.  Warren  W.  Singer,  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  was  the 
speaker. 


As  an  example,  before  the  trout  season  this  year  numer- 
ous press  and  radio  releases  from  the  Fish  Commission 
kept  listeners  of  WHLM  Radio  fully  informed  as  to  how 
many  trout  would  be  stocked,  what  species  they  would 
be,  average  size,  and  location  of  stocking.  This  informa- 
tion was  accented  with  four  pre-season  appearances  for 
live  interviews  with  the  local  fish  warden.  This  is  in 
addition  to  many  releases  reminding  fishermen  of  changes 
in  rules  and  regulations,  stream  condition  reports,  boating 
law  information,  and  detailed  information  of  various 
streams  and  their  locations,  how  many  miles  are  fishable, 
what  exact  areas  will  be  stocked,  and  their  access  to 
highways  along  with  the  route  number  of  each  highway. 

Your  Fish  Commission  has  also  supplied  news  media 
with  a special  booklet  on  ice  fishing,  booklets  listing  and 
describing  various  fish  found  in  the  State,  fly-tying 
leaflets,  and  countless  other  publications  all  designed  to 
better  acquaint  you  with  fishing  in  your  state. 

In  addition  to  printed  material,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  carried  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  to  many 
fairs,  sportsmen  shows,  and  outdoor  meetings.  Talks  and 
lectures,  illustrated  with  colored  slides  are  ready  to  be 
yours  for  the  asking  from  your  nearest  fish  warden. 

We  might  look  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  various 
members  in  the  information  field  of  our  Fish  Commission 
and  shrug  our  shoulders  saying,  “So  what?  that’s  what 
they  are  getting  paid  for.” 

This  is  certainly  true,  but  there’s  more  to  it  than  that. 
It  is  what  they  are  getting  paid  for  plus.  That  “plus” 
covers  the  five  nights  a week  many  fish  wardens  spend 
talking  to  groups  or  the  four  hours  at  night  that  a mem- 
ber of  the  information  staff  spends  in  getting  ideas  for  a 
new  fishing  publication  or  the  many  hours  a warden 
spends  at  the  local  fishing  fair  answering  all  types  of 
questions  ranging  from  “where  do  fish  come  from?”  to 
“How  come  you  don’t  stock  such  and  such  a creek?” 

As  a sportsman  and  as  Sports  Director  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania radio  station,  I would  like  to  publicly  thank  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  a job  that  is  being  well 
done.  Thanks  for  stocking  and  protecting  our  streams, 
thanks  for  the  many  special  services  rendered  to  all  of 
us  each  year,  and  especially  thanks  for  the  up-to-date 
information  that  enables  the  radio  and  press  to  keep 
anglers  informed  of  fishing  in  the  nation’s  top  lakes  and 
streams  . . . those  located  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

TOM  AUSTIN,  Sports  Director 
WHLM,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

AUGUST— 1965 
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FISHING  FUNDAMENTALS  demonstrated  by  District  Warden,  Paul 
Antolosky,  to  left,  Mike  Royer  and  right,  Earl  K.  Stock  at  recent 
sessions  held  at  the  Bellefonte  YMCA.  The  classes  were  a part  of 
a pilot  program  directed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in 
various  sections  of  the  state.  Popular  response  to  the  courses  by 
young  and  adult  fishermen  indicated  the  pilot  programs  were  suc- 
cessful. 


WEST  CHESTER  CLUB  TROUT  RELEASED 

The  members  of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation are  highly  pleased  with  the  results  attained  the 
first  year  of  their  trout  raising  project.  They  raised  a total 
of  1,040  trout  in  their  pond  on  Paradise  Farm— 965  of 
which  were  stocked  in  West  Valley  Creek  on  April  30, 
May  14  and  May  16.  Some  of  these  trout  ran  over  a foot 
in  length— the  average  size  was  about  10  inches— and  this 
represents  a nice  growth  from  the  fingerlings  they  received 
from  the  Fish  Commission  last  June  26.  About  75  of  the 
smaller  trout  were  retained  and  placed  in  an  adjoining 
pond.  With  the  year’s  growth  already  attained,  they 
should  be  nice  size  when  stocked  next  year. 

The  club  has  already  placed  their  order  with  the  Fish 
Commission  for  a new  batch  of  fingerlings.  The  members 
are  now  making  some  improvements  on  the  rearing  pond, 
including  crushed  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 


ROGER  LATHAM,  Pittsburgh  Press  outdoor  editor,  demonstrates  fishing 
techniques  at  fishing  show  held  in  downtown  showroom  of  the 
Equitable  Gas  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  exhibit  in  background  was  manned  by  District  Warden 
Stanley  Paulakovich. 
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FRENCH  CREEK  MUSKIE-Gerald  Hinerman  of  McKeesport  poses  after 
successful  battle  he  had  with  46-inch,  19-pound  muskellunge  in 
French  Creek  near  Cambridge  Springs  May  31.  Hinerman  was  using 
light  spinning  gear  (10-pound  test  monofilament)  and  jointed  plug 
when  he  hooked  the  muskie  just  before  dark.  Photographer  Ed  Gray, 
fishing  just  below  Hinerman,  helped  out  in  the  hand-to-fin  scuffle 
which  the  fish  lost,  as  related  below. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  story  was  told  to 

Meadville  Tribune  Outdoors  Writer  John  Wellington,  Jr. 
by  photographer  Ed  Gray,  who  had,  as  is  apparent,  a 
first-hand  view  of  the  event. 

# A * 

Gerald  Hinerman’s  fly  rod  bent  double  as  his  muskel- 
lunge  sulked  under  the  boat.  Finally  the  fish  tired  and 
went  out  into  open  water  where  Hinerman  worked  away 
the  rest  of  its  strength. 

It  was  dusk  and  the  Pittsburgh-area  angler  was  about 
to  complete  one  of  his  frequent  weekend  camping-fishing 
trips  to  French  Creek  near  Cambridge  Springs  when  the 
fish  hit. 

Hinerman  hardly  was  equipped  for  muskies.  Attached 
to  his  fly  rod  was  a spinning  reel  filled  with  10-pound  test 
monofilament  line  and  his  landing  net  was  undersized. 
But  the  muskie  was  hooked.  There  was  no  time  to  worry 
about  details. 

Photographer  Ed  Gray,  fishing  for  walleyes  nearby, 
waded  over  to  help  net  the  fish.  But  the  small  net’s  cords 
snapped  as  if  thread. 

Not  wanting  to  lose  his  prize,  Hinerman  jumped  from 
his  boat,  grabbed  the  muskie  and  wrestled  it  to  shore. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  Hinerman, 
whose  hands  were  slashed  by  fish  teeth  and  plug  hooks, 
strung-up  his  muskie  with  an  anchor  rope.  The  defeated 
water  giant  measured  46  inches  and  weighed  19  pounds. 

Most  veteran  fishermen  in  the  area  agreed  that  had  the 
fish  been  caught  later  this  summer  or  fall,  it  would  have 
weighed  more.  But  the  muskie,  a female,  had  just  spawned 
and  was,  therefore,  thin  and  light. 

In  any  case  Hinerman’s  muskellunge  will  not  go  down 
in  this  area’s  record  books  as  the  largest  or  heaviest. 
But  maybe  the  fisherman’s  unique  though  effective  landing 
methods  will. 


STATE  FISHING  TOURNAMENT  SET 
FOR  OCT.  9 & 10;  SUMMER  CONTEST 
NOW  UNDERWAY  AT  TSDIOUTE,  PA. 

More  than  25,000  anglers  are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  1965  Pennsylvania  Fishing  Championship  Tourna- 
ment, which  will  be  held  along  a 20-mile  stretch  of  the 
Allegheny  River  between  the  Irvine  and  West  Hickory 
Bridges  on  October  9 and  10,  1965. 

The  summer  contest,  in  which  four  fishermen  will  be 
qualified  for  the  grand  finals,  is  now  underway  and  will 
run  until  October  2.  Species  of  fish  eligible  for  entry 
are  Black  Bass,  Walleye  Pike,  Northern  Pike  and  Muskel- 
lunge. 

The  1965  Tournament  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Du- 
quesne  Brewing  Company,  and  the  Tidioute  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Co-chairmen  are  Bill  Walsh  and  Jim 
Latimer. 

As  in  the  past,  the  tournament  will  be  divided  into 
three  major  events.  The  first  is  the  summer  contest,  in 
which  four  fishermen  will  be  qualified  for  the  finals.  The 
second  is  the  October  9 elimination  event,  in  which  eight 
additional  anglers  will  be  qualified.  And  the  October  10 
finals,  in  which  the  grand  championship  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  persons  catching  a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  citation  bass,  walleye, 
Northern  or  muskie  will  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
drawing  to  qualify  for  the  finals.  Twelve  citation  winners 
will  be  selected  from  among  those  registering  at  Tourna- 
ment Headquarters,  Tidioute  Water  Company  office, 
Tidioute,  on  October  9. 

These  citation-winning  fish  may  be  taken  any  place  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1965  Pennsylvania  fishing  season 
prior  to  September  1,  1965.  However,  all  other  fish  must 
be  taken  in  the  designated  20-mile  stretch  of  the  Allegheny 
River  in  order  to  qualify  for  entry. 

All  fish  caught  during  the  summer  contest  must  be 
presented  for  measurement  and  registration  immediately 
following  capture  at  any  of  the  following  measurement  sta- 
tions: Lawrence  Hardware,  C & M Market,  Shanley  s Red 
& White  Store,  Wolf’s  Head  Service  Station  and  Jim 
Latimer’s  Esso  Service  Station,  all  in  Tidioute,  and  Mitch  s 
Texaco  Station,  East  Hickory. 

STATE  FISHING  CHAMP  TO  ATTEND 
WORLD  TOURNEY 

State  Fishing  Champion,  George  Wagner,  Clarendon, 
Pa.,  will  participate  in  the  World  Championship  Fishing 
Tournament  at  Lake  Tawakoni,  40  miles  east  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  October  23-27,  1965. 

Wagner  has  an  all-expense  paid  invitation  to  the  World 
Series  of  Freshwater  Sports  Fishing  after  winning  the 
Tidioute  tourney  last  season. 

Latch  your  tackle  box  every  time  you  open  it.  If  you  don  t 
you  11  sooner  or  later  pick  it  up  and  dump  the  contents  into 
the  boat,  or  maybe  overboard. 
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CATFISH  SIGHTED-CAUGHT  IN  "BARREN" 
WEST  BRANCH,  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

CATFISH  showed  up  in  the  “barren”  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  late  June  and  early  July  at 
Clearfield  to  the  amazement  of  everyone.  Jack  Craley,  10, 
Clearfield  and  his  father  proved  it  by  catching  several  just 
below  Susquehanna  Terrace.  District  Fish  Warden,  Les- 
ter C.  Ogden,  Clearfield  County,  said  they  were  blue 
catfish  which  normally  grow  to  about  20  inches.  Ogden 
figured  the  catfish  were  a result  of  an  experimental  stock- 
ing in  1959  by  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Nearly  10,000  blue  catfish  measuring  12  to  16  inches 
in  length  were  stocked  in  the  river  from  the  Nichols 
Street  Bridge  upstream  to  The  Narrows,  east  of  Curwens- 
ville. 

Several  sightings  of  fish  from  time  to  time  have  been 
made  in  the  area  but  all  hopes  for  the  return  of  fish  to 
the  river  have  been  blunted  year  after  year. 

DELCO  ANGLERS  AND  CONSERVATIONISTS 

The  Delco  Anglers  and  Conservationists  will  be  spon- 
soring a junior  conservation  club  in  September.  This 
Delaware  County  organization,  only  four  years  old,  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  a sportsmen’s  club  can  do.  Each 
year  the  club  places  trash  barrels  along  the  creeks  to  curb 
littering,  as  well  as  obtaining  and  maintaining  parking  lots 
along  the  creeks  for  the  convenience  of  fishermen. 

This  past  June  the  club  received  their  first  shipment  of 
fingerling  trout  from  the  Fish  Commission  to  be  reared 
and  stocked  in  public  waters  next  spring.  The  club  also 

1 seines  many  private  ponds  during  the  year  and  stocks  the 
fish  in  creeks  and  areas  available  to  the  youngsters  of  the 
county. 

Each  year  the  club  sponsors  a boy  for  two  weeks  of 
Conservation  Camp. 

Through  much  hard  work  and  the  fine  public  relations 
work  of  Deputy  Fish  Warden  Charles  Pendleton,  land 
that  has  been  posted  for  years  has  been  opened  for  public 
fishing. 

205  The  Boulevard 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15210 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  a free  copy  of  George  W.  Harvey’s  course 
in  fly  tying. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  George  Harvey  taught 
me  to  tie  flies  just  30  years  ago  when  he  was  an  instructor 
and  I a student  at  the  Penn  State  Forestry  School,  Mont  Alto, 
jj  Pa.  This  was  some  time  before  he  wrote  his  course  and  book 
on  fly  tying. 

To  have  my  young  son  learn  this  fine  hobby  from  the  same 
expert  who  taught  me  will  be  a great  pleasure  for  me  and  a 
worthwhile  experience  for  him. 

My  felicitations  to  George  Harvey  wherever  he  may  now 
if  be,  and  commendations  to  you  for  this  fine  and  generous  offer. 
>lf 

ROGER  W.  BLICHFELDT 

\UGUST — 1965 
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Allen  W.  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  Pa. — 45-inch,  26-lb.  muskellunge,  Susqe- 
hanna  River,  York  Co. 

Charles  J.  Ciernik,  Tionesta,  Pa. — 31-inch,  11-lb.  walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

Allen  W.  Berkey,  Boswell,  Pa. — 1 414- i n c h , 1 V2-I b . yellow  perch,  Gonder 
Run,  Somerset  Co. 

Andrew  Misko,  Eynon,  Pa. — 28-inch,  10-lb.  rainbow  trout,  Upper 
Woods  Pond,  Wayne  Co. 

Mike  Pearce,  Milford,  Pa. — 20V2-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass,  Dela- 
ware River,  Pike  Co. 

Donald  L.  Johns,  Harveys  Lake,  Pa.— 32'/2-inch,  12-lb.,  4-02.  lake 
trout,  Harvey's  lake,  Luzerne  Co. 

William  S.  Rubino,  Elizabeth,  Pa. — 14^-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.  yellow  perch, 
Spillway  Lake,  Fayette  Co. 

Sam  Kademends,  Eighty  Four,  Pa  — 37’/2-inch,  9’/2-lb.  northern  pike, 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  Co. 

James  F.  Felix,  Gettysburg,  Pa.— 28-inch,  9'/2-lb.  brown  trout,  Waynes- 
boro Reservoir,  Franklin  Co. 

William  Oshinsky,  Erie,  Pa. — 27’/4-inch,  7’/4-lb.  dressed  rainbow  trout, 
Crooked  Creek,  Erie  Co. 

Charles  R.  Patterson,  Easton,  Pa.— 27-inch,  6-lb.  largemouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  Co. 

Dale  R.  Reichert,  Abbotstown,  Pa.— 36-inch,  20-lb.  carp,  Susquehanna 
River,  York  Co. 

Mrs.  Stella  Klieman,  York,  Pa. — 16-inch,  2-lb.  crappie,  Brunners, 
York  Co. 

Mrs.  Carol  B.  Backo,  Olyphant,  Pa.— 15%-inch,  1-lb.,  IV4-0Z.  yellow 
perch,  Independent  Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Duane  Bayles,  Uniontown,  Pa.— 39-inch,  12-lb.  pike,  Youghiogheny 
Dam,  Fayette  Co. 

John  E.  Young,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 203A-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass.  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  Co. 

Nevin  Hile,  Liverpool,  Pa.  — 12-inch,  1-lb.,  V4-0Z.  rock  bass,  Mahan- 
tango  Creek,  Snyder  Co. 

Grover  C.  Fishel,  Dillsburg,  Pa.— 18-inch,  2’/4-lb.  fallfish,  Yellow 
Breeches,  York  Co. 

Vincent  Graziano,  Milford,  Pa. — 28’/2-inch,  7’/4-lb.  shad,  Delaware 
River,  Pike  Co. 

Joseph  Seprosky,  Forest  City,  Pa.— 21 ’/2-inch,  5%-lb.  bullhead,  Coxton 
Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Mrs.  Margie  Jones,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 17-inch,  2-lb.  brook  trout,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 


SAMPLE  of  Green  County  muskellunge.  George  Henderson,  Car- 
michaels, Pa.,  caught  this  dandy  in  South  Fork,  Ten  Mile  Creek  near 
Waynesburg.  It  was  32  inches  long,  weighed  in  at  10  pounds. 
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directory  of  blue  book  agents 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 
available. 


Berks  County-Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County-Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn, 
Penna. 

Franklin  County-P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown, 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown 
Penna. 

Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 

Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 
New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 


COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRSPTIONS 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 


(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code  


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


TRY  A BIGGER  GRIP 

The  recent  trend  to  lighter  fly  rods  is  in  general  very 
good.  The  small  mountain  streams  are  a good  match  for 
my  5'8"  fly  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  trend  to 
lighter  and  shorter  fly  rods  for  bass  bugging  seems  to  me 
to  be  geared  to  the  comfort  of  the  angler  rather  than  to 
the  fish  and  fishing  conditions.  Believe  me,  I have  no  wish 
to  push  a 9/2'  rod  when  an  8)2'  or  8'  will  do  the  trick. 
But  these  shorter  sticks  seem  to  lack  the  backbone  for 
proper  striking  of  big  bugs  with  big  fish.  At  least  that’s 
my  excuse  for  losing  a few  recently.  I now  have  a 9M' 
rod  that’s  a joy  to  cast,  but  the  grip  looks  like  it  belongs 
on  a baseball  bat  rather  than  a fly  rod.  Nine  inches  long 
and  Hi"  in  diameter,  it  is  a grip  you  can  grab  hold  of. 
I think  the  recent  trend  to  shorter  rods  is  because  the 
manufacturers  are  building  trout  sized  grips  on  bass  sized 
rods.  Needless  to  say  the  two  don’t  match.  It  is  like 
using  a sledge  hammer  head  with  a tack  hammer  handle. 
You  will  have  to  have  a custom  rod  maker  change  the 
grip  on  your  rod,  but  once  it  is  changed,  I am  sure  you 
will  think  it  was  worth  the  effort.  You  will  once  again  be 
comfortable  when  fishing  true  bass  size  tackle. 


DID  YOU  GIT  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF 
FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 
TO 

PENNSYLVANIA  WATERS 
AND  ACCESS  AREAS? 

Write  Today 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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The  CHAIN  pickerel  is  a good  fish  to  know,  for  he  bites 
well,  even  in  hot  weather.  He  is  not  usually  stocked  in 
farm  ponds,  and  is  not  found  west  of  the  Alleghenies  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  with  these  exceptions  he’s  at  home  in 
nearly  every  pond,  lake,  and  good-sized  stream  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  particularly  fond  of  warm  water  with 
little  or  no  current. 

Many  people  call  him  a “pike,”  but  the  real  northern 
pike  is  a larger  relative.  So  is  the  still  larger  muskellunge. 
The  pickerel  has  a network  of  dark  lines  on  his  sides  that 
resembles  the  links  of  a chain.  The  northern  pike’s  sides 
are  sprinkled  with  little  bean-shaped  spots.  The  muskel- 
lunge is  not  spotted,  but  often  has  stripes  running  up  and 
down  on  his  sides.  The  drawing  shows  how  to  tell  the 
pickerel  from  his  relatives  by  the  scaled  cheeks  and  gill 
covers. 

For  pickerel  fishing  a light  casting,  spin-cast,  or  spinning 
outfit  is  ideal.  Because  of  his  sharp  teeth  it  is  best  to  use 
a short,  light,  nylon  covered  wire  leader.  If  you  use  plain 
monofilament  be  sure  to  examine  it  after  each  strike. 

Pickerel  usually  lurk  beneath  water  lilly  pads,  among 
underwater  weeds,  or  around  submerged  logs  or  stumps 
near  shore.  If  the  water  becomes  extremely  warm  they 
will  sometimes  move  out  into  deeper  water  in  the  after- 
noon, but  will  usually  come  into  the  shallows  again  in  the 
evening.  Night  fishing  is  seldom  very  good  for  pickerel. 

These  fish  usually  hit  artificial  lures  without  hesitation. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  common  red-and-white  spoon.  If 
you  don’t  get  strikes  on  it  try  hanging  a small  strip  of 
pork  rind  on  one  of  the  hooks.  A fish-shaped  brass  wobbler 
is  also  good,  and  weedless  spoons  are  useful  where  the 
weeds  are  thick. 

Pickerel  hit  plugs,  too.  Red-and-white,  yellow  or  gold, 
and  all  red  are  popular  colors.  Surface  plugs  are  not  as 


good  as  those  that  float  when  they  are  still,  but  dive 
beneath  the  surface  when  you  retrieve  them.  Sinking 
plugs  are  fine,  too,  if  they  don’t  travel  too  deep.  When 
pickerel  are  in  deep  water  try  yellow  jigs  in  addition  to 
sinking  plugs  and  spoons. 

Vary  the  retrieve  until  you  find  the  method  that  gets 
the  strikes.  Oftentimes  a lure  that  is  brought  up  to  the 
top  and  skittered  across  the  surface  will  excite  the  pickerel 
into  striking. 

Minnows  and  frogs  are  good  pickerel  bait.  Don’t  set 
the  hook  when  he  hits  the  bait;  wait  until  he  moves  off 
with  it,  then  drive  the  hook  home. 
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HOOK,  DIS&OR&ER. 

Be  careful  of  those  teeth  when  unhooking  a pickerel. 
Use  one  of  those  plier  devices  for  unhooking  fish,  or  make 
a disgorger  from  the  rib  of  an  old  umbrella.  Place  the 
notched  end  against  the  bend  of  the  hook  to  back  it  out. 

HANDLE  WITH  CARE 

Fishing  has  been  made  more  enjoyable  by  the  new 
insect  repellents  that  keep  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and 
chiggers  at  a distance.  However,  these  preparations  should 
be  used  with  caution.  They  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
eyes,  and  should  not  be  sprayed  directly  on  the  face. 
Instead,  spray  or  shake  some  onto  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  rub  it  on  your  face  well  away  from  your  eyes.  Keep 
the  palms  of  your  hands  free  of  it,  for  most  new  repellents 
will  damage  sunglasses,  fly  lines,  monofilament,  varnished 
fishing  rods,  and  similar  equipment. 
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MANY  STREAM  BOUNDARIES  IMPORTANT  TO  FISHERMEN  WERE  FIXED  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLERS  LOST  A TIDEWATER  OUTLET  TO  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 


— Zke  MasoH-DlwH  Cine 


Courage  and  Determination  Triumphed  Over 
Wilderness  Obstacles  to  Find  One  of  the  Most 
Widely-Known  Boundaries  of  All  Time.  . . . 


By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


MASON-DIXON  marker  at  left  not  many  miles  from  extreme  western 
end  of  the  "Line."  At  right  is  a more  elaborate  marker  erected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department  in  the  vicinity  of 
Markleysburg,  Pa.  Although  Mason  and  Dixon's  surveying  instru- 
ments were  crude,  they  were  proud  of  them  and  had  them  hauled 
on  featherbed  material  placed  atop  the  best  springs  to  be  had  in 
those  days! 


Of  vital  significance  to  every  sportsman  is  the  need  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  boundary  fines  wherever  he’s 
active  in  his  pursuit.  On  many  border-crossing  streams 
the  angler,  for  instance,  must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
unintentionally  running  smack-dab  into  non-resident  tech- 
nicalities. Circumstance  quirks  may  also  find  him  bene- 
fiting by  the  careful  pondering  of  sometimes  peculiar 
directional  angles  of  posted  zones,  county  fines,  borough 
and  township  boundaries,  limited-use  areas,  sections  re- 
quiring special  equipment,  etc.  With  the  relevant  im- 
portance of  boundary  ken  so  obvious,  let’s  look  in  on  the 
painstaking  establishment  of  a famous  boundary  known 
to  millions— and  one  that  still  prudently  helps  to  remind 
outdoorsmen  of  the  ever-present  seasonal  need  for  good 
brakes  on  their  footwear,  from  field  brogans  to  wading 
boots! 

An  early-day  observer  might  easily  have  concluded  that 
the  whole  territorial  scene  was  basking  in  contentment 
and  tranquility.  For  by  reason  of  chartered  grants  from 
the  English  Crown,  the  Penns  owned  Pennsylvania;  the 
Calverts  owned  Maryland.  But  it  wasn’t  that  simple.  Not 
by  the  clink  of  a surveyor’s  chain! 

Actually,  boundary  disputes  had  been  smoldering  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  for  many  years.  (Date 
of  the  Calvert  charter:  1632;  the  Penn  grant:  1681).  Now, 
with  the  18th  century  more  than  half  spent,  a real  squab- 
ble was  beginning  to  shape  up.  The  responsibilities  of 
land  proprietorship  on  a vast  scale  could  be  wearisome, 
to  say  the  least.  But  wisely,  both  sides  finally  agreed 
that  settlement  of  the  issue  must  depend  on  the  expert 
authority  of  men  able  to  carry  out  a long  and  costly  sur- 
vey. 


Maryland  Board  of  Natural  Resources  Photo 

WELL  PRESERVED  Mason-Dixon  marker.  This  is  a Crown  stone,  placed 
every  five  miles.  In  between,  regular  markers  were  used,  unadorned 
except  for  the  letter  P cut  into  the  Pennsylvania  side,  and  M cut  into 
the  southern,  or  Maryland  side. 

The  year  1763  marked  a time  of  search  for  skills  capa- 
ble of  establishing  a true  boundary  line  across  the  wild 
mountain  country  “Westward  from  the  Chesapeake,  separa- 
ting the  Province  of  Maryland  and  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. . . .”  Streams  of  many  sizes  would  have  to  be 
crossed;  there’d  likely  be  Indian  encounters;  delicate  in- 
struments would  have  to  be  safeguarded  under  the  most 
difficult  transportation  circumstances;  food  and  health 
problems  would  have  to  be  met;  there’d  be  trouble  with 
irate  borderline  settlers;  all  sorts  of  trying  weather  would 
plague  the  whole  effort.  Were  local  surveyors  up  to  carry- 
ing out  the  mammoth  task?  Commissioners  for  the  dis- 
agreeing factions  didn’t  think  so. 

Just  when  finding  professional  know-how  for  the  difficult 
survey  seemed  hopeless,  two  highly  recommended  English 
experts  in  civil  engineering  made  known  their  availability 
for  the  job.  They  were  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon.  And,  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1763,  they  lost  no  time  getting  things  underway. 

Before  the  start  of  Yuletide  festivities  that  year,  Mason 
and  Dixon,  duly  sworn  as  impartial  representatives  of  the 
Calverts  and  the  Penns,  had  met  with  Commissioners  of 
both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 


John  Bird,  a noted  English  maker  of  instruments  used 
in  surveying,  had  earlier  perfected  a 6-foot  zenith  sector 
for  use  by  Mason  and  Dixon.  . . . “For  the  special  purpose 
of  settling  the  limits  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land,” . . . The  five  chief  instruments  used  in  the  survey 
were  the  zenith  sector— operated  as  a device  to  measure 
the  angle  between  the  zenith  and  a selected  star  as  it 
crossed  the  Meridian— two  transits,  with  two  reflecting 
telescopes,  “both  capable  of  looking  accurately  at  posts 
in  a line  twelve  miles  distant.”  At  least  one  of  the  in- 
struments had  been  made  to  the  specific  order  of  Pro- 
prietor Thomas  Penn,  son  of  William  Penn. 

Mason  and  Dixon  early  started  the  habit  of  putting  in 
long,  hard  hours,  using  in  their  process  such  stars  as 
Auriga,  Cygni,  Persei,  Lyrae,  Capella,  Castor,  and  others. 
(Many  observations  were  made  from  atop  a crude  ob- 
servatory erected  in  South  Philadelphia.)  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  cloudy  skies  had  hindered  progress  during  the 
first  few  days  of  1764,  they  were  able  on  January  7th  to 
establish  accurate  latitudes  (39°  56',  29.1"  North)  which 
would  permit  them  to  proceed  across  various  townships 
on  part  of  the  course  of  an  earlier  survey  made  in  1739 
by  Benjamin  Eastburn.  On  horseback  most  of  the  time, 
they  worked  toward  Chester  County.  On  a bright  and 
crisp  January  8th  they  found  the  spot  for  which  they  had 
been  searching— “a  place  having  the  same  Parallel  as  the 
southernmost  point  of  Philadelphia,”  (39°  56',  30.2") 

Mason’s  Journal  records  that  the  first  “fix”  was  made  on 
the  house  of  Mr.  John  Harland,  about  31  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia— after  they  had  crossed  the  townships  of 
Darby,  Springfield,  Providence,  Edgemont,  Thornbury, 
West  Town,  and  West  Bradford.  A two-day  review  of  all 
accumulated  data  proved  the  point  arrived  at  to  be, 
as  we  might  say  today,  “right  on  the  money.”  Indeed, 
every  position  and  measurement  thereafter  determined 
was  directly  related  to  those  initial  findings! 

The  surveyors’  caravan  consisted  of  three  covered 
wagons.  The  telescope  of  the  sector,  for  safety’s  sake,  ( 
was  carried  on  a device  called  a horse  chair.  It  was  pad- 
ded with  feather-bed  material,  set  on  top  of  the  most 
effective  springs  to  be  had  in  those  days.  There  was  also 
a tent  to  house  the  precious  zenith  sector— a sailcloth  shel- 
ter  made  in  Philadelphia  at  a shocking  cost  of  nearly  ten 
pounds! 

On  the  crystal-clear  night  of  January  14th,  1764,  every 
factor  checked  out  by  instrument  and  complex  figures 
pleased  the  surveyors  immensely.  The  “big  push”  west 
had  begun!  Their  John  Bird  creation  was  proving  accurate 
to  an  astonishing  degree. 

The  surveyors  established  in  a vegetable  garden  to  the 
rear  of  the  John  Harland  house  a still-existing  spot  known 
as  the  Star  Gazers  Stone.  Again  they  were  beset  by  cloudy 
nights  filled  with  feathery  snow.  But  slowly,  slowly, 
progress  was  made.  Soon  after  the  last  day  of  February, 
leap  year,  1764,  Mason  and  Dixon  readied  themselves  for 
a final  check  on  behavior  of  stars  applicable  to  their 
survey. 

Following  the  watching  of  a moon  eclipse  on  March  17, 
the  two  surveyors  set  out  with  four  additional  axemen 
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cutting  the  visto  southward,  just  before  setting  a westerly 
course.  Crossing  the  winding  Brandywine  twice,  progress 
was  described  as  “brisk  and  in  a mood  of  good  cheer, 
although  much  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  rain.  . . .” 

The  Penn-Calvert  dignitaries  checked  on  progress  of 
the  survey  on  April  22,  1764.  The  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  also  informed  of  headway  being  made. 

The  “boundary  makers”  passed  through  farmsteads  by 
the  score,  the  records  showing  such  names  as  Bryan, 
McClean,  Brown,  Twiford,  etc. 

On  May  13th  it  was  decided  to  measure  back  to  the 
north  in  order  to  prove  by  test  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 
This  started  from  a point  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  New 
Castle  County,  and  required  seven  days.  After  a final 
study  from  “a  Rivulet  call’d  Muddy  Run,  on  a due  South 
course,  everything  was  determined  to  be  of  proper 
tabulation.  . . .” 

The  high-altitude  dogwood  bloom  had  dropped,  corn 
was  in  the  ground,  and  fish  were  biting  in  many  a 
boundary-line  stream  as  May  gave  way  to  June.  The 
survey  party  now  found  it  wise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
poke  into  thickets  where  spring-aroused  rattlers  might  be 
lurking. 

In  surveying  the  tangent  line  for  “the  Post  Mark’d 
West,”  Mason  and  Dixon  used  what  was  known  as  a 
Hadley’s  quadrant,  plus  their  own  knowledge  in  working 
out  deft  triangulations.  They  found,  finally,  that  earlier 
surveys  were  in  error  by  17.25  chains.  (One  early  sur- 
vey had  been  made  by  Nicholas  Scull  and  William 
Parsons.)  Amazingly,  by  contrast,  in  rechecking  10/2  miles 
of  their  tangent  lines,  Mason  and  Dixon  found  their  engi- 
neering calculations  to  be  “off  the  beam”  by  a mere  26 
inches.  One  early  error  was  set  at  1,136  feet!  In  making 
their  extremely  accurate  survey,  Mason  and  Dixon  had 
with  exhausting  care  utilized  various  star  groups,  includ- 
ing Ursa  Major  and  the  tail-end  star  of  Ursa  Minor. 

Time  slipped  swiftly  by.  Great  seas  of  creamy  chest- 
nut catkins  decorated  the  hills  and  valley  slopes,  only  to 
drop  and  be  replaced  by  miniature  green  burrs.  The  sur- 
veyors, whose  help  now  numbered  more  men  and  wagons, 
sometimes  paused  to  watch  the  cradling  and  binding  of 
wheat;  or  the  hurry-up  work  of  a bridegroom  toiling  to 
complete  his  cabin  in  good  weather.  July  soon  ebbed  in 
favor  of  August. 

In  September,  Charles  Mason  wrote  of  visiting  Poco- 
moke  Swamp.  “It  is  about  30  miles  in  length  and  14  in 
breadth,”  he  recorded.  “There  is  the  greatest  quantity 
of  timber  I ever  saw.  Above  the  tallest  oak,  hickory, 
beech,  poplar,  and  fir,  towers  the  lofty  cedar,  without  a 
branch  ’til  its  evergreen  conical  top  seems  to  reach  the 
clouds.  . . 

Perfecting  the  tangent  line  for  the  long  westward  run 
proved  a troublesome  task.  Before  they  knew  it,  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  calendar  had  to  be  turned  to  November  1. 
However,  they  were  pleased  with  the  accuracy  they  ably 
proved  their  work  to  possess.  On  November  12th  they 
wrote  Governors  Horatio  Sharpe  of  Maryland  and  James 
Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  saying,  in  part,  “We  finished 
our  2d  line  on  Saturday  last.  . . .”  Those  notables  di- 
rected certain  representatives  to  examine  the  work,  and 


shortly  both  provinces  passed  a resolution  stating  that, 
“What  has  been  done  relating  to  the  Lines  shall  stand  as 
finish’d.” 

Winter  now  had  arrived,  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  and 
Charles  Mason  laid  off  their  help  and  settled  down  for  a 
bad-weather  period  of  board-and-room  idleness  at  the 
home  of  a farmer  “at  the  Forks  of  Brandywine.” 

Not  until  March  1 did  the  “boundary  makers”  venture 
forth  to  resume  the  work  of  fulfilling  their  contract. 

The  task  of  establishing  early  lines  between  states  had 
occasional  moments  of  peril.  One  man,  . . . “About  ten 
miles  from  Lancaster,  on  ye  river  Susquehanna,”  defended 
his  house  as  being  in  Maryland.  His  name  was  Cresap, 
and  he  had  fourteen  men  inside  and  about  fifty-five  out- 
side. A sheriff  and  a great  many  deputies  set  the  house 
on  fire  and  shot  one  man  in  order  to  change  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Cresap.  Open  border  warfare  was  not  overly 
uncommon. 

On  March  2,  1764,  the  two  surveyors  reviewed  their 
planned  method  of  running  the  Western  Line.  They  even 
used  a lighted  candle,  set  a little  less  than  a mile  ahead 
of  their  telescope,  to  check  on  variation  extremes.  The 
worst  calculation  made  at  this  distance  was  less  than 
five  inches  from  the  center  of  perfection! 

Rain,  six  days  of  heavy  clouds,  and  a three-foot  snow- 
fall held  up  the  survey  for  many  weeks.  It  was  April  5th 
before  fair  weather  favored  the  start  of  West  Line  tracing. 
But  now,  blessed  by  ten  full  days  and  nights  of  excellent 


ONE  OF  THE  BETTER-PRESERVED  Mason-Dixon  boundary  stones  "near 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Line."  The  arms  of  the  Penns 
plainly  visible;  opposite  side  bears  the  arms  of  the  Calverts.  (Lord 
Baltimore  and  descendents.) 
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weather,  movement  really  got  underway.  Going  ahead 
full-tilt  they  crossed  White  Clay  Creek,  Little  Christiana 
Creek,  Great  Christiana,  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Elk 
Rivers.  The  swishing  plunk  of  wagons  hitting  streambed 
mud  and  stones,  the  ring  of  axes,  the  crashing  of  obstruct- 
ing timber,  the  glow  of  campfires,  the  neigh  of  a horse 
at  dawn,  a workman  coming  in  at  dusk  with  a wild  turkey 
or  a staggering  burden  of  venison— all  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  quietly  noted  by  the  two  genius-engineers  who, 
on  April  11th,  made  known  that  they  had  advanced  ex- 
actly 12  miles  and  9 chains  from  the  Post  back  in  Mill 
Creek  Hundred. 

On  April  28th  the  surveyors  again  started  to  run  a 
true  line  west.  On  the  30th  they  crossed  the  main  branch 
of  North  East  River.  May  weather  set  in  balmy  and 
clear.  By  the  ninth  of  that  month  they  had  crossed 
Octorara  Creek  at  21  miles  and  25  chains.  On  the  11th 
they  crossed  Conewingo  Creek.  So  well  was  everything 
going  that,  “We  worked  on  three  consecutive  Sabbath 
Days.  . . 

May  27th:  “The  Susquehanna  was  sighted  and  ap- 

proached—a magnificent  inland  river.  . . .”  It  was  child’s 
play  for  the  fine  mathematicians  to  determine  by  triangu- 
lation that  the  river  at  the  survey  point  was  slightly  more 
than  67/2  chains  in  width.  (A  surveyor’s  chain  is  66  feet 
in  length.)  They  were  now  at  a point  “about  1%  miles  to 
the  South  of  Peach  Bottom  Ferry,  20  miles  North  of  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  57  miles  West  from 
Philadelphia.” 

Achievements  to  date  were  checked  with  a 70-power 
telescope.  Fair  weather  allowed  the  transit-course  Merid- 
ian tracing  of  such  stars  as  Spica,  Arcturus,  Draco,  etc. 
June  and  part  of  July  were  consumed  in  the  checking  of 
problem  offsets  in  the  survey  line,  and  in  meetings  with 
the  men  authorized  to  supply  funds  for  the  project.  But 
on  July  26th  they  again  started  to  press  forward  with  the 
West  Line,  and  from  that  date  on  until  October  5,  1765, 


FLOWING  beneath  this  old  stone  arch  bridge  is  the  Little  Youghio- 
gheny  River  as  Mason  and  Dixon  knew  it.  Today  known  as  the 
Casselman  River,  it  empties  into  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  Con- 
fluence, Pa.  Built  in  1813  as  part  of  the  old  National  Road  it  carried 
Route  40  traffic  for  over  a century.  It  has  not  been  in  use  since  1933. 


they  permitted  neither  stream,  mountain,  torrent,  or 
thicket  to  set  a major  hindrance  in  their  path! 

New  wagons,  improved  food  (including  buckets  of 
berries  and  strings  of  fish),  rested  axemen  and  chain- 
bearers— these  things  helped  to  improve  the  caravan’s 
morale.  Now  they  were  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  cross- 
ing the  main  branch  of  Deer  Creek.  Then  came  crossing 
of  the  road  leading  from  York  (Pa.)  to  Baltimore;  and 
the  various  branches  of  the  Gunpowder  River,  . . . “the 
fourth  and  last  branch  being  not  very  far  from  the  source 
of  Codorus  Creek  in  Pennsylvania.”  The  four  branches 
of  the  Conewago  also  were  crossed  without  mishap;  and 
still  westward  the  tedious  march,  past  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  Lawson’s,  Vant’s,  Hoarich’s,  Stophel’s, 
Fight’s,  Hiltibrand’s,  and  McAllister’s. 

On  August  5th  the  crossing  of  Piney  Run  was  entered 
into  Mason’s  Journal,  “a  confluent  of  the  Monocacy  which 
empties  into  the  great  Potowmack.  . . .”  One  oddity  of 
this  location:  before  they  obtained  a satisfactory  line  the 
two  surveyors  had  crossed  Piney  no  less  than  six  times. 
They  weren’t  at  all  superstitious,  but  some  of  the  axemen 
were,  claiming  that  jinx  potver  was  striking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piney! 

On  August  7,  the  surveying  team  knew  that  they  were 
slightly  more  than  71  miles  from  the  point  of  beginning— 
“the  Post  Mark’d  West.”  They  had  passed  the  border- 
line dwellings  of  men  named  Grise,  Miller,  Bower,  Davis, 
MeCewn,  Everet,  Young,  Elder,  Scot,  Stevenson,  Craft, 
and  many  more.  They  had  crossed  Willollowey’s,  Rock, 
Marsh,  and  Middle  creeks. 

Into  the  superbly  exact  Journal  of  Mason  also  went 
notes  on  the  crossing  of  Flat  Run,  Tom’s  Creek,  Friend’s 
Creek,  and  “two  springs  running  into  Antietam.  . . .” 
Mason’s  Journal  also  carried  notes  indicating  that  some 
of  the  streams  crossed  “abound  with  fish,  the  quantity 
sometimes  being  almost  incredible.  . . .”  He  spoke  of 
Savage  River,  the  Little  Youghiogheny  (spelling  it  Yochi 
Geni);  and  spelled  Monongahela,  “Monaungahela.” 

A “great  storm  of  Lightning,  Thunder,  Hail,  and  Rain,” 
was  able  to  cause  only  a brief  halt  in  the  work  at  hand. 
Now  they  were  west  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  at  the 
foot  of  North  (Cove  today)  Mountain.  Recorded  meas- 
urement at  that  point:  117  miles,  12  chains,  and  97  links. 

The  Carlisle- William’s  Ferry  road  had  been  crossed,  as 
well  as  Conococheague  Creek  ( 132  feet  wide  at  point  of 
crossing).  After  a 19-day  review  of  their  latest  progress, 
the  surveyors  set  out  to  make  certain  line  adjustments  at 
markers  109,  96,  87,  74,  and  63.  By  now  it  was  Novem- 
ber 8th,  and  all  men  were  furloughed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Mason  and  Dixon  “wintered”  in  Philadelphia. 

On  November  21  the  surveyors  were  notified  of  the  ar- 
rival of  50  boundary  markers.  On  December  7 they 
watched  the  unloading  of  20  markers.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  ceremonial  about  the  whole  affair.  No 
stone  was  to  be  set  except  in  the  presence  of  a commis- 
sioner from  each  province.  The  stones,  handsome  and 
well-fitted  for  the  serious  mission  they  were  fulfilling, 
were  each  34  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  11  inches 
thick. 

Quarried  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorsetshire,  England 
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the  stones  had  been  cut  and  carved  there,  and  were 
brought  to  America  on  the  ship  Betsy  Lloyd.  Forty  of 
the  stones  carried  the  deep-cut  letter  P and  M on  oppo- 
site sides.  Ten  bore  sculptured  shields  from  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  Penns  and  of  the  Calverts.  The  stones  were 
blunted  at  the  top,  with  semi-fluted  sides. 

On  April  1,  1766,  the  West  Line  survey  again  got 
underway.  New  chain  carriers  “and  other  hands”  were 
hired,  and  at  118  miles,  63  chains,  they  crossed  the  head 
of  Little  Licking  (now  Little  Cove)  Creek.  At  119  miles 
and  47  chains,  about  11  miles  south  of  Fort  Loudon,  they 
crossed  the  first  spring  running  into  Big  Licking  Creek 
on  the  west  side.  Snow  and  rain  held  up  operations  from 
April  6th  until  April  14th. 

The  second  half  of  April  proved  fair.  The  ring  of  axes 
on  hardwood  and  the  musical  clank  of  chains  announced 
that  steady  headway  was  being  made.  On  the  29th  the 
survey  party  entered  Sideling  Hill  Creek  at  138  miles  and 
40  links  from  that  all-important  “Post  Mark’d  West.” 

They  were  in  wild  country  now,  and  the  going  was 
trying.  Into  the  Journal  went  notes  on  the  crossing  of 
Great  Licking  Creek,  Little  Conoloway  Creek,  and  Little 
and  Big  Bear  creeks.  The  forest  was  dark  and  dense.  The 
wagons  could  not  cross  Sideling  Hill,  but  had  to  find  a 
route  to  skirt  the  obstacle.  A great  struggle  went  into  the 
triumph  that  permitted  entry  of  the  measurement  set  offi- 
cially at  140  miles,  15  chains,  76  links. 

The  going  became  so  punishing  that  the  surveyors  were 
almost  tempted  to  turn  back.  But  over  the  top  of  Town 
Hill  they  scrambled,  and  resolutely  crossed  Fifteen-Mile 
Creek,  Ragged  Mountain,  Old  Town  Creek,  Warrior 
Mountain,  Flintstone  Creek  and  Mountain,  Evit’s  Moun- 
tain, two  branches  of  Evit’s  Creek,  and  Nobly  Mountain. 
Came  the  road,  then,  that  led  from  Fort  Cumberland 
(Maryland),  to  Bedford  (Pennsylvania).  Thence  over 
the  summit  of  Hill’s  Creek  Mountain  and  the  “timb’rd 
top”  of  Little  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  on  to  the  north 
branch  of  Jenning’s  Run.  The  route  of  the  survey  had 
resisted  mightily  every  effort  to  establish  a boundary 
line,  and  not  until  June  8th  were  the  surveyors  able  to 
record  arrival  at  the  foot  of  Savage  Mountain.  On  June 
9th  the  Journal  accepted  the  entry  indicating  a position 
165  miles,  54  chains,  88  links  from  that  now  far-away 
“Post  Mark’d  West.” 

Here,  even  before  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  West 
Line  survey  came  to  an  end.  Now  it  would  be  necessary 
to  return  east,  retracing,  checking  with  great  care,  with 
axemen  cutting  a visto  along  the  true  Parallel.  The  “hind 
line”  recheck  would  require  some  13  weeks. 

On  September  30th  work  for  the  season  was  aban- 
doned—and  for  good  reason.  Trouble  of  an  unexpected 
nature  now  reared  its  head— Indian  trouble! 

The  Six  Nations  (Indian)  had  decided  that  survey  of 
the  boundary  line  should  be  halted.  Meetings  between 
Penn  commissioners  and  those  of  the  Calverts  were  post- 
poned, and  Mason  and  Dixon  were  notified  accordingly. 
Sir  William  Johnson,  the  British  Colonial  Indian  Agent, 
could  give  no  word  of  encouragement:  the  redmen  simply 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  “dividing  lines.”  However,  500 
pounds  of  Pennsylvania  Currency  changed  hostility  into 


Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Highways  Photo 

DESTRUCTION  of  historical  markers  Has  become  a common  occur- 
rence, almost  a fad  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  provide  protection 
for  them.  This  Mason-Dixon  marker  near  Penmar,  Pa.,  is  securely 
fenced  by  heavy  steel  wire.  This  Crown  stone  shows  the  Penn  shield. 

sullen  agreement.  But  not  until  May  24,  1767,  did  writ- 
ten assurance  from  Johnson  arrive,  stating,  in  part:  “An 
agreement  has  been  made  to  permit  the  West  Line  to 
continue.  . . .” 

But  not  until  July  7th  did  the  wagons,  men,  and  in- 
struments arrive  full  force  at  the  “1766  leaving-off  place.” 
With  machine-like  smoothness  the  superb  team  of  engi- 
neers got  the  survey  off  to  a good  start.  On  July  14th 
they  were  on  top  of  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  They  now  were  168  miles  and  78 
chains  on  the  West  Line— and  an  event  of  worthy  note 
was  about  to  take  place! 

On  July  16th  the  surveyors  suddenly  found  in  their 
midst,  sixteen  Indians.  They  had  approached  with  “the 
silence  of  wraiths.”  There  were  three  Onondagas,  and 
thirteen  Mohocks,  sent  by  the  heads  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Their  mission,  however,  was  of  a helpful  rather  than 
harmful  nature.  They  had  instructions  to  conduct  the 
group  through  the  “Allegany”  Country.  A trader  named 
Hugh  Crawford  acted  as  interpreter  (his  resting  place 
today  is  in  Huntingdon  City,  on  Pennsylvania’s  Juniata 
River).  Mason  and  Dixon  looked  upon  the  native  guides 
with  mild  suspicion,  but  accepted  their  services  with  “a 
gesture  of  for-better-or-for-worse  resignation.  . . .” 

The  word  then  was  forward,  and  immediate  crossing 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Little  Youghiogheny  and 
Little  Meadow  Run  went  into  the  records.  (Earlier  Jour- 
nal entries  had  mentioned  Pike  Creek,  Red  Clay  Creek, 
Mill  Creek,  and  others). 

On  August  8th  the  now  enlarged  survey  troop  stood 
at  184  miles  and  13  chains,  and  they  were  at  the  top  of 
Little  Laurel  Hill.  Next  came  the  conquering  of  Wind- 
ing Hill,  and  on  August  9th  they  crossed  General  Brad- 
dock’s  Road,  “leading  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Fort 
Pitt.” 
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SOME  SURVEY  SIDELIGHTS 

When  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  representatives— 
John  Ridout,  John  Barclay,  and  George  Stewart  for  the 
former;  Benjamin  Chew,  Edward  Shippen,  Thomas  Will- 
ing, and  the  Rev.  John  Ewing  for  the  latter— observed 
a certain  section  of  the  Line,  they  noted  a strange-looking 
ivedge  at  the  intersection  of  the  West  Line  and  the 
Parallel  of  Latitude.  It  ended  in  a tongue  of  farmland- 
little  more  than  a triangular  sliver  of  earth  that  narrowed 
down,  finally,  until,  in  later  years,  boys  would  jump,  for 
the  fun  of  it,  from  the  State  of  Delaware  across  Penn- 
sylvania and  into  the  State  of  Maryland!  But  no  matter 
how  peculiar  the  appearance  of  the  connecting  parcel, 
it  would  remain;  for  all  calculations  which  had  brought 
it  into  being  were  delicately  correct. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  Wedge  caused  trouble. 
Fugitives  sought  it  out,  tax  problems  cropped  up,  and 
the  diminutive  piece  of  ground  became  a kind  of  “No 
Mans  Land.”  A joint  commission  studied  the  problem 
in  1894,  but  nothing  came  of  their  recommendation  that 
the  land  be  given  to  Delaware.  In  1920  the  714  acres 
embraced  in  the  Wedge  were  divided  in  ownership 
among  39  families,  and  occupied  by  19  families  whose 
taxes  were  being  collected  by  Delaware.  On  June  30th, 
1921,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  a hand  in 
the  matter  and  the  Wedge,  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  Delaware  territory  de  facto. 
Mason  and  Dixon  had  labored  here  for  naught,  and  four 
of  their  stone  boundary  markers  lost  their  luster  of 
authority.  But  the  strange  land  dispute  was  at  an  end, 
“and  once  more  agreement  and  content  found  nourish- 
ment on  that  most  remarkable  border.  . . .” 


Journal  entry  August  11th:  “We  are  on  the  east  bank 
of  Ye  Big  Yochio  Geni  (Youghiogheny ) at  194  miles,  25 
chains  and  25  links  from  the  Post  Mark’d  West  in  Alex- 
ander Bryan’s  field.  We  took  our  bearings  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Yochio  Geni.  . . 

At  198  miles,  69  chains,  they  crossed  the  top  of  a ridge 
that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Youghiogheny  from  the 
waters  of  Sandy  Creek,  which  finally  empty  into  Cheat 
Biver.  On  August  22,  two  of  the  Indians  left  the  survey 
party  to  return  to  their  own  country.  By  now,  Mason  and 
Dixon  had  learned  to  be  rather  fond  of  the  good-as-their- 
word  companions.  Sensing  this,  the  redmen  held  a little 
ceremonial  get-together  before  they  set  out  into  the 
wilderness. 

Then  came  more  glade  and  meadow  country.  The 
Westward  trek  was  drawing  “nigh  to  the  point  of  the 
final  foot.”  There  was  an  uneventful  crossing  of  Little  and 
Big  Sandy  creeks,  and  on  September  2,  at  the  foot  of 
Laurel  Hill,  they  recorded  a measurement  of  210  miles, 
13  chains.  Next  McColloch’s  Creek  was  crossed,  and  on 
September  12th  they  arrived  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Cheat  River. 

Here  the  survey  organization  ran  into  unexpected  cliffi 
culty.  The  Indians  suddenly  struck  up  an  argument.  Two 
of  the  Mohocks  objected  to  the  crossing  of  Cheat,  and  a 
council  had  to  be  called.  After  much  pow-wowing,  point- 
ing, shrugging,  and  showing  of  ugly  tempers,  “A  settle- 
ment came  to  pass,  and  we  crossed  the  stream  on  Mon- 
day, September  14th.  . . 

They  were  now  ready  to  set  milepost  222.  (Additional 
stone  markers  had  arrived  in  October,  1766.) 


Mason  and  Dixon’s  axemen,  teamsters,  chain  bearers, 
and  other  help  now  numbered  close  to  forty  men.  For 
a short  time,  everything  ticked  off  with  clock-like  pre- 
cision; but  at  the  Monongahela  River  post  trouble  again 
started  to  brew.  More  than  a score  of  their  men  were 
unwilling  to  cross  the  Monongahela  because  of  the  dan- 
gerous attitudes  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians. 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Indian  guides,  however,  stood  true 
and  unmoved  by  the  loudly  expressed  fears.  All  but  15 
axemen  quit.  But  witli  these  they  crossed  the  Mononga- 
hela and  “press’d  on  westwards.  . . .” 

The  Journal  stated  that  a low-water  crossing  point  at 
the  Monongahela  showed  it  to  be  but  5 chains  wide.  At 
227  miles  and  77  chains  the  survey  party  hired  more  men, 
. . . “some  from  the  Redstone  region,  some  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Cumberland,  the  satisfaction  of  adequate  help 
being  restored.  . . .” 

On  Friday,  October  9th,  “grief  came  a-stalking.  . . .” 
Mason  and  Dixon  had  crossed  Dunkard  Creek  three  times 
and  were  at  23211  miles  from  the  Post  at  which  the  West 
Line  had  begun.  A little  beyond  this  point  the  chief  of 
all  Indians  accompanying  the  party  called  a halt.  A War 
Path  had  been  crossed  near  Dunkard  Creek,  and  here 
the  chief’s  authority  ended.  His  superiors  had  instructed 
him  not  to  proceed  one  step  beyond.  The  decision  was 
firm  rather  than  hostile.  Mason  and  Dixon  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pause  and  made  some  important  observatidns, 
using  the  zenith  sector  for  the  last  time  on  the  West  Line. 
Their  position  now  was  233  miles,  13  chains,  68  links. 
And  they  were  still  “rooted”  to  the  spot  on  October  11th, 
1767! 

From  the  top  of  a lofty  ridge  close  by,  gingerly  gained 
and  cautiously  examined,  the  surveyors  took  time  to  erect 
a crude  observatory;  and  a full  check  of  the  stars  was 
made.  The  chieftain  of  the  Six  Nations  again  was  con- 
sulted about  the  possibilities  of  a brief  move  forward. 
But  when  he  said  at  Dunkard’s  Creek,  “You  go  no  fur- 
ther!”—that  was  it.  The  end  of  the  West  Line  stopped 
at  233  miles,  17  chains,  48  links. 

On  November  5th,  1767,  Mason’s  Journal  bears  this 
entry:  “All  hands,  except  13  kept  to  help  in  setting  the 
Marks,  were  discharged,  and  the  Indians  left  us  in  order 
to  return  home.  . . .” 

The  survey,  as  far  as  Mason  and  Dixon  were  concerned, 
was  over!  They  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  “drew  a 
plan  of  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  Provinces  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania”— a work  at  once  recog- 
nized by  knowing  men  as  a beautiful  masterpiece  in 
cartography. 

Final  agreement  on  the  Line  was  made  by  12  signa- 
tories—7 from  Maryland,  5 from  Pennsylvania.  The  in- 
strument was  signed  and  sealed,  “A  true  and  exact  plan 
and  survey  . . . that  has  been  marked,  run  out,  settled, 
fixed,  and  determined.”  Fifteen  pages  were  required  for 
the  full  report,  which  today  is  in  perfect  condition,  and 
is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Cost  of  the  survey:  The  Penns,  8,374  pounds;  and  a 
like  figure  from  the  Calverts  (Lords  Baltimore).  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  share  of  the  total  cost:  3,512  pounds/9 

shillings. 
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Bushkill  Falls— James  Balog  Photo 


As  the  years  went  by,  much  of  the  work  of  the  sur- 
veyors became  undone.  Some  of  the  original  boundary 
stones  came  up  missing— removed  by  farmers  who  found 
them  in  the  way  at  plowing  time;  by  builders  in  need  of 
true-cut  stone  for  a wall;  by  property  owners  who  felt 
that  their  land  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Line;  by 
collectors  who  just  had  to  have  at  least  a fragment  of  an 
original  marker;  etc. 

The  work  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  hewn  and  secured 
under  test-of-the-wilderness  conditions,  in  later  years 
proved  so  exact  that  only  slight  changes  had  to  be  made 
when  settlement  technicalities  made  sectional  resurveys 


necessary.  The  first  of  these,  made  in  1849,  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Graham  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers.  He  made  a point  of  praising  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  triumph  as  “a  surprisingly  accurate  survey.” 
The  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  confirmed  this 
“remarkably-small-degree-of-error”  evaluation  in  1885,  and 
again  in  1902. 

Of  Mason  and  Dixon  it  was  said;  “Neither  man  ever 
failed  to  do  less  than  a meticulous  piece  of  work.  Both 
compel  admiration,  and,  weighing  the  texture  of  the  trials 
that  went  into  the  laying  of  the  Line,  it  should  be  a suffi- 
cient memorial  for  them!” 
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ep  It  This  Way 


By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


The  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Esehmeyer  said:  “Fishing  is  a dig- 
nified way  of  doing  nothing.”  And  who  can  think  of  a 
more  delightful  way  of  doing  nothing  for  an  emotional 
outlet  or  peaceful  relaxation,  completely  free  from  the 
details  of  business  and  other  duties,  than  to  spend  a 
morning,  afternoon,  evening  or  weekend  doing  nothing 
but  fishing? 

It’s  fun  to  fish.  And  the  contest  between  a fighting 
fish  and  fisherman  has  few  equals  in  the  realm  of  sports 
for  creating  thrills.  For  each  has  a chance  to  become  the 
winner,  with  the  fish  using  every  trick  at  its  command 
to  escape  and  the  fisherman  using  all  the  skill,  ability  and 
experience  at  his  command  to  capture  it.  But  regardless 
of  who  wins  the  contest,  no  fisherman  ever  hooked  a 
fighting  fish  without  his  heart  leaping  with  it.  And, 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  admit  it,  no  fisherman 
ever  fished  without  reaping  a wide  variety  of  other  re- 
wards. If  they  have,  then  fishing  ceases  to  be  fun  and 
becomes  a mockery. 

True,  there  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  that  allow 
fishermen  to  take  the  legal  limits  of  certain  species  of 
fishes.  But  the  laws  do  not  stipulate  that  the  limit  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  have  a successful  day  astream. 

Fishing  without  reaping  other  rewards  except  a full 
creel  is  like  the  practice  of  awarding  prizes  to  a child 
for  winning  a contest  without  directing  its  attention  to, 
or  developing  its  attitude  toward  the  other  beneficial 
values  to  be  derived  in  the  contest. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  any  type  of  recreation 
should  emerge  from  the  element  of  fun  involved.  It  pre- 
cedes the  desire  of  knowledge  and  sportsmanship.  It 
precedes  the  enthusiasm  to  continue  the  sport.  It  pre- 
cedes even  the  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the  tech- 
niques and  skills  so  necessary  in  helping  to  bring  out 
many  of  the  joys  of  the  sport  in  order  to  keep  the  enthu- 
siasm active  and  alive. 
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Many  fishermen  have  already  learned  that  fishing  is  a 
most  valuable  asset  in  enriching  their  lives  through  other 
rewards  than  a full  creel.  Many  fishermen  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  leisure  time  gives  them 
for  wholesale  relaxation  and  rest  through  a dignified  way 
of  doing  nothing.  Some  fishermen  gain  rich  rewards  by 
sharing  their  leisure  time  in  helping  others  to  enjoy  a 
few  hours  of  fishing.  Others  reap  rich  rewards  by  helping 
a youngster  learn  how  to  fish.  And  what  greater  reward 
could  any  fisherman  ask  than  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  radiant  smile  on  the  face  of  a youngster  he  had  helped 
to  bait  a hook  to  catch  the  first  fish? 

For  many  years  I have  fished  with  both  children  and 
adults.  I have  watched  their  eyes,  their  faces,  their 
every  movement  and  expression  when  a fish  strikes  their 
lure,  or  when  a fish  is  hooked  and  fighting  at  the  other 
end  of  a rod  and  line.  I have  heard  the  wide  variety  of 
reasons  why  they  go  fishing.  Some  have  fished  for  hours 
without  catching  a fish.  Yet  they  were  getting  a “kick” 
out  of  a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing.  And  to  know  a 
fisherman  who  fishes  for  the  “kicks”  he  gets  out  of  fishing, 
whether  it  involves  a youngster  with  a two  dollar  rod 
or  an  adult  with  the  most  expensive  tackle  money  can 
buy,  is  an  experience  that  establishes  one’s  faith  in  human 
nature.  And  my  faith  in  the  fisherman  of  America  is  so 
well  established  that  I honestly  believe  they  will  enjoy 
fishing  far  better  after  they  fully  understand  the  wide 
range  of  values  to  be  derived  from  fishing. 

It’s  fun  to  fish!  Stop  wishin’!  Go  fishin’!  You  may 
discover  some  values  you  never  knew  existed. 

The  pleasures  derived  from  fishing  with  rod  and  line 
are  an  American  heritage.  It  is  a privilege.  It  is  free  and 
available  to  any  youngster,  teenager,  adolescent  or  adult. 
And  any  one  who  desires  to  fish,  has  the  time  and  tackle 
and  fishes  according  to  law,  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
angle  for  a wide  variety  of  fishes  that  inhabit  the  waters 
of  our  streams,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Fishing  is  a recreation  that  may  be  enjoyed  by  either 
sex,  alone,  with  a companion  or  pal  or  with  an  entire 
family.  It  always  adds  something  useful  to  the  general 
character,  quality  and  well-being  of  human  bodies  and 
minds  regardless  of  when,  where,  how  or  why  they  like 
to  fish. 

The  fish  themselves  draw  no  lines  between  social  or 
financial  positions  of  fishermen.  They  make  no  discrimina- 
tion between  race,  creed  or  color  of  fishermen.  They 
ask  but  for  one  thing:  Give  us  an  equal  chance  of  being 
the  medium  of  a sport  that  gives  fishermen  so  much  fun. 

Fishing  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  an  important  and 
valuable  part  of  our  American  heritage.  And  even  though 
an  ever-increasing  army  of  fishermen  and  others  invading 
our  waters  each  year  creates  somewhat  of  a problem,  it 
should  not  be  considered  an  evil.  For  if  fishermen  can 
but  discover  and  understand  that  the  real  secret  of  en- 
joying the  great  sport  of  fishing  is  to  gather  all  the  values 
they  possibly  can  out  of  being  able  to  fish,  and  to  know 
that  when  they  go  back  to  fish  again  that  all  the  values 
will  be  renewed  again  and  again,  there  should  be  no 
problems. 

But  who  cares  about  problems  when  fishing.  Who  cares 


if  the  time  clock  in  the  factory  or  office  runs  or  stops. 
Who  cares  about  the  worries  of  work  or  other  details  of 
life.  Who  cares  if  the  mightiest  mansion  on  earth  has  a 
leaky  roof  or  if  there  is  money  enough  in  the  bank  ac- 
count to  pay  for  its  repair.  Who  cares  about  anything 
but  the  joy  of  being  relaxed  while  holding  a fishing  rod 
in  his  hand  and  forgetting  about  the  cares  of  the  world. 
Who  cares  about  anything  but  a dignified  way  of  doing 
nothing— just  fishin’. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  rich  rewards  that  make  fish- 
ing a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing.  And  even  though 
you  do  not  always  take  home  a full  creel,  perhaps  God 
in  His  wisdom  played  some  part  in  it  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  army  of  fishermen  who  need  values 
other  than  full  creels.  Perhaps  God  in  His  wisdom  had 
something  to  do  wtih  making  fishing  part  of  the  romance 
and  adventure  of  your  life. 

For  fishing  can  be  an  adventure  to  some  distant  stream 
where  trout  inhabit  the  sparkling  waters  that  come  tum- 
bling down  from  the  mountains;  where  a wilderness  trail 
plunges  deep  into  the  interior  to  a placid  lake  where 
the  mighty  muskellunge,  northern  pike  or  walleye 
makes  its  home,  and  the  loon  screams  in  protest  to  the 
invading  angler.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  some  remote 
place  far  and  away  from  the  ordinary  habitat  of  man, 
where  the  beauties  of  Nature  offer  aesthetic  values 
offered  by  no  other  type  of  recreation.  It  can  be  an  ad- 
venture where  the  fighting  smallmouth  bass  has  its  home 
in  a majestic  river  flowing  between  the  sylvan  walls  of 
endless  mountains.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  the  old 
swimmin’  hole  where  the  warm  happy  feeling  of  boyhood 
days  can  steal  over  you  while  you  rest  in  peace  beneath 
the  sweeping  arms  of  the  elm  or  willow  and  recapture 
memories  of  the  days  spent  there  catching  sunfish  or 
creek  chub.  It  can  be  an  adventure  to  the  pond  to  catch 
the  yellow  perch  or  the  pickerel.  Then,  when  the  sounds 
of  day  give  way  to  the  sounds  of  evening,  you  can  fish  for 
the  catfish  as  darkness  falls  about  you  under  a star-filled 
sky. 

Yes,  it’s  fun  to  fish,  regardless  of  the  rewards.  And  the 
fisherman  who  goes  home  without  a single  fish  can  be 
just  as  successful  as  the  fisherman  who  goes  home  with 
all  the  laws  allow  him  to  take.  For  he  has  caught  the 
vision  of  a placid  lake  and  its  cool,  pure  waters;  the  sound 
of  the  stream  that  came  tumbling  down  from  the  mountain; 
the  splendor  of  a sunset  hovering  above  a distant  horizon, 
as  if  resting  on  the  rim  of  another  world.  And  as  evening 
gives  way  to  dusk,  and  the  birds  throw  the  last  notes  of 
their  songs  to  the  sky,  he  makes  the  last  cast  before 
darkness  falls  about  him.  Perhaps  he  catches  another 
fish.  Perhaps  he  doesn’t.  But  as  he  journeys  homeward, 
with  the  warm  feeling  of  a healthier  and  happier  body 
and  mind,  knowing  that  all  of  these  things  will  be  there 
when  he  returns  to  fish  again,  he  will  thank  God  for  the 
rewards  gathered  by  a day  astream.  He  will  thank  God 
for  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

And  the  privilege  of  fishing  may  begin  to  loom  as  not 
only  a dignified  way  of  doing  nothing,  but  as  a priceless 
possession  that  is  his  to  enjoy  at  will. 

It’s  fun  to  fish!  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 
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SPIN  SPINNERS  FOR 

By  DON  SHINER 


ROCKIES 


ROCK  BASS  are  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania's  waters. 


Rock  BASS  . . . those  small,  sunfish-size  bass  that  har- 
bor on  rocky  outposts  in  lakes  . . . are  generally  uninter- 
esting, sometimes  annoying  fish  when  lures  are  aimed  at 
bigger  game.  But  there  is  one  outstanding  trait  which 
rock  bass  have.  They  cooperate  when  bigger  game— bass, 
pike— refuse  to  strike. 

Big  bass  fishermen  have  been  amazed  at  the  courage 
this  little  panster  displays  when  confronted  with  a big 
8-ounce  plug  intended  for  bigger  stuff.  A rocky,  some- 
times smaller  than  the  plug  itself,  swats  the  lure  and  as 
frequently  as  not  inhales  all  three  barbs  of  the  hook  in 
its  tiny  mouth.  Don’t  sell  these  little  fish  short.  Scale 
down  the  tackle  to  the  lightest  side,  use  anyone  of  the 
half  hundred  spinner  styles.  You’ll  discover  that  these 
“red  eyes”  will  provide  a fair  degree  of  fascinating  fishing. 
Rock  bass  (Ambloplites  rupestris)  are  found  in  most  Penn- 
sylvania waters.  Its  range  extends  from  Ontario  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  westward  to  the  Dakotas,  southward 


through  the  Mississippi  River  drainage  and  Gulf  coast. 
Here  it  competes  with  smallmouth  bass  for  crayfish  and 
aquatic  insects.  Both  harbor  in  the  same  general  area, 
near  rocks,  gravel  shoals  and  ledges.  It  dislikes  currents, 
hence  in  rivers  it  prefers  sheltered  coves. 

Maximum  size  of  the  rock  bass  is  between  8 and  10 
inches,  although  records  indicate  rockies  occasionally  at- 
tain a length  of  12  inches  and  a weight  up  to  two  pounds. 

Next  time  bass  action  slows,  use  a small  silver  willow- 
leaf  or  Idaho  spinner  about  the  size  of  your  index  finger 
nail.  Put  a gaudy  wet  fly  or  streamer  in  tandem.  An  all 
yellow,  red  and  white  or  silver  and  green  fly  works  fine. 
You’ll  take  rock  bass  with  these  combination  lures  and 
on  threadline  gear,  you’ll  rediscover  rockies  are  fun  dur- 
ing mid-day  when  larger  bass,  pike,  refuse  to  cooperate. 

Save  the  larger  rock  bass  for  a panfried  shore  dinner. 
They’re  on  the  bony  side,  but  plenty  good  eating. 
TRY  ’EM. 
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THE  LITTLE  spinner  and  fly  combination  lure  is  tops 
for  rock  bass.  Use  a small  trout-size  spinner  and  bright  fly 
pattern.  Fix  one  or  two  split  shot  to  your  line  for  greater 
casting  distance.  When  other  game  fish  refuse  to  co- 
operate move  close  to  shore  and  spin  this  small  spinner 


for  rock  bass.  The  revolving  spinner  and  flashy  wet  fly 
appears  to  be  a playful  minnow.  Rock  bass  will  grab  the 
lure  as  it  spins  past  its  lair.  With  tackle  geared  down  to 
thread-line  size,  you’ll  have  fun  catching  rock  bass. 
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By  EDWIN  L.  AITS 


Many  fine  mountain  trout  streams  can  be  reached  through  the  aid 
of  a topographic  map.  A short  pack  rod  is  advisable  for  this  type 
of  fishing. 

Many  times  when  fishing  new  areas  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  all  the  streams  are  located  or  where  the  best  access 
places  to  them  are.  Road  maps  that  are  distributed  by  the 
major  oil  companies  show  some  of  these  features,  but 
they  cannot  show  everything  that  many  anglers  desire  to 
know.  There  are  also  other  maps  distributed  by  various 
state  agencies,  but  none  show  as  many  details  as  the 
topographic  maps  that  are  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  topographic  maps,  commonly  called  quadrangles, 
cover  an  area  of  15  minutes  latitude  and  15  minutes  longi- 
tude. Since  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  minutes,  this 
means  that  each  map  represents  an  area  of  one  fourth  de- 
gree latitude  and  one  fourth  degree  longitude.  Some  maps 
of  the  more  populated  areas,  such  as  large  cities,  etc., 
represent  an  area  of  7h  minutes  but  these  seldom  cover 
areas  that  are  of  interest  to  sportsmen. 

Latitude  is  used  to  measure  distance  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  and  longitude  measures  distance  east  and 
west  from  the  prime  meridian  that  passes  through  Green- 
wich, England.  Thus,  maps  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  all 


North  America,  are  within  north  latitude  and  west  longi- 
tude. 

A topographic  map  is  the  representation  of  the  posi- 
tion, relation,  size,  and  shape  of  the  physical  features  of 
an  area.  In  addition  to  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
most  topographic  maps  also  show  the  culture  of  a region— 
that  is,  the  roads,  towns,  houses,  political  boundaries,  and 
similar  features.  For  a sportsman  to  take  full  advantage 
of  a topographic  map  he  should  be  able  to  read  the  most 
common  features  and  know  how  to  interpret  them  prop- 
erly. 

Streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps  are  all  clearly  marked 
in  blue  and  titled  by  the  name  they  were  known  when  the 
map  was  printed. 

Brown  contour  lines  are  used  to  connect  places  of  equal 
elevation.  These  lines  represent  the  vertical  or  third  dimen- 
sion on  a map  which  has  only  two  dimensions.  The  con- 
tour interval  is  marked  at  the  bottom  of  each  map,  de- 
picting the  difference  in  elevation  between  each  line. 
The  closer  together  the  lines  the  greater  the  rise  in  eleva- 
tion, and  the  further  apart  they  are  the  flatter  the 
topography. 

The  scale  for  lineal  distance  is  also  expressed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  map.  This  is  expressed  in  four  different 
ways,  but  for  general  purposes  we  can  say  that  one  inch 
represents  one  mile.  To  be  exact,  one  inch  on  the  map 
equals  62,500  inches,  and  a little  simple  arithmetic  shows 
that  a mile  contains  63,360  inches.  However,  this  is  only 
a difference  of  seventy  one  and  two  thirds  feet  in  a mile 
and  for  most  outdoor  purposes  this  is  close  enough. 

Works  of  man,  such  as  buildings,  towns,  etc.  are  de- 
picted in  black.  These  are  not  usually  up  to  date  since  the 
survey  work  for  most  maps  was  done  in  the  early  1900’s, 
and  many  of  the  older  buildings  no  longer  exist  and  many 
new  ones  have  been  erected  but  are  not  represented. 

Main  highways  are  represented  by  a heavy  red  line  and 
are  usually  up  to  date.  Medium  duty  roads  are  shown  by 
a broken  red  and  white  line,  and  light  duty  roads  are 
represented  by  two  light  lines.  Unimproved  dirt  roads 
are  illustrated  by  two  broken  black  lines  and  are  named, 
if  one  is  known. 

Green  overprints  are  used  to  designate  areas  of  forests, 
but  on  many  quadrangles  of  Pennsylvania,  the  entire  map 
is  green.  All  other  areas  which  are  neither  water  nor  for- 
ests are  left  white.  These  include  farm  lands  and  other 
open  areas  which  are  not  covered  by  vegetation. 

To  know  precisely  what  quadrangles  will  be  of  benefit, 
one  should  consult  a master  sheet  which  shows  how  the 
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“Jjai}cd0njg”-k  Sportsman's  Tow  Boat 

With  Built-in  Live  Tank— See  Plans  on  Pages  14-15 


By  HI  SIBLEY 


entire  state  is  divided.  The  quads  are  usually  named 
by  the  major  city  they  contain  within  their  limits,  but 
they  do  not  always  contain  an  equal  area  around  the  place 
for  which  they  are  named. 

A free  folder  completely  describing  topographic  maps 
and  their  symbols  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  quadrangles  can  be 
purchased  for  35  cents  at  any  large  book  store,  and  many 
sporting  good  stores  stock  the  quadrangles  for  the  areas 
they  serve.  If  there  are  no  such  places  in  your  area,  they 
can  then  be  ordered  from  the  above  address  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Now  that  a little  is  known  about  the  maps,  you  may  be 
wondering  what  benefit  they  are  to  sportsmen.  First, 
they  show  all  the  bodies  of  water  in  the  area  they  repre- 
sent and  where  the  closest  access  places  to  them  are. 
Many  times  I have  used  them  to  locate  the  closest  place 
to  park  to  a small  creek  which  empied  into  a larger  stream, 
and  I thought  that  it  might  just  contain  some  good  native 
brooks  in  its  headwaters. 

Other  times  I have  used  them  to  determine  the  origin 
of  a creek  that  I located  in  the  “big  woods”  section  of 
the  state  while  deer  hunting.  Occasionally,  this  has  re- 
sulted in  some  good  trout  fishing,  but  on  other  occasions 
it  has  saved  me  a lot  of  time  since  I could  see  that  a 
stream  flowed  through  an  area  where  the  water  became 
polluted. 

For  those  anglers  who  like  to  float  the  state’s  larger 
rivers  in  quest  of  bass  and  walleyes,  these  maps  are  also 
valuable.  At  certain  locations  along  a river  it  may  look 
like  a good  place  to  launch  or  take  your  boat  out  of  the 
water  on  a regular  road  map.  However,  there  could  be 
a steep  bank  of  thirty  or  fourty  feet  which  would  make 
things  mighty  inconvenient,  but  by  having  a topographic 
map  this  could  be  easily  depicted  since  several  of  the 
brown  contour  lines  would  be  very  close  together. 

Each  year  I find  many  new  ways  in  which  these  maps 
can  be  advantageous.  Thus,  the  few  cents  they  cost  is 
well  spent,  for  they  permit  one  to  learn  a great  deal  about 
the  territory  before  he  actually  visits  it. 


This  handy  craft  is  designed  for  the  man  who  likes  to 
camp  in  remote  areas  inaccessible  to  his  car.  Instead  of 
cluttering  up  his  outboard  skiff  with  tent,  bedrolls,  lantern, 
kerosene,  boxes  and  cans  of  food,  guns,  fishing  gear  and 
miscellaneous  items  all  can  be  packed  neatly  in  this  tow- 
boat. Also,  his  extra  gasoline  supply,  often  a hazard,  will 
be  safe  from  cigarette  and  pipe  smokers. 

The  live  box,  in  addition  to  transporting  live  bait  in 
good  condtion  and  keeping  your  catch  at  the  campsite, 
will  serve  to  cool  beverages,  butter,  other  perishable  foods. 

Over-all  dimensions  of  the  scow  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 
Note  that  the  only  curved  portion  is  the  bow  and  otherwise 
construction  is  very  simple.  Details  are  given  in  Fig.  2. 
Side  members  are  cut  to  size  and  the  chines  are  screwed 
on,  after  an  application  of  Weldwood  marine  glue.  Next 
they  are  joined  with  the  bow  member  and  the  transom, 
then  the  2x3  cross  members  except  the  two  flanking  the 
well,  which  are  installed  after  the  well  is  placed.  With  the 
unit  upside  down  check  with  a straightedge  to  be  sure 
the  plywood  bottom  will  lie  flat  and  contact  edges  of 
sides  and  chine  their  entire  length.  Any  irregularities  can 
be  corrected  with  plane  and  sandpaper. 

After  applying  marine  glue  lay  plywood  over  the  boat 
and  starting  amidships  put  in  %-in.  flat  head  brass  or 
galvanized  screws,  working  alternately  toward  bow  and 
stern.  Forward  end  of  plywood  has  already  been  soaked, 
as  in  Fig.  2 and  should  draw  down  easily.  If  not,  use  bar 
clamps.  On  the  straight  portion  of  bottom  some  boat 
builders  use  anchor-fast  nails,  but  screws  are  a must  at 
the  curved  bow.  Fig.  3. 

The  well  should  be  installed  before  adding  the  twin 
keels  or  cross  members  alongside  inside  the  bottom.  Con- 
struction of  well  and  live  box  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Marine 
glue  should  be  applied  to  all  contacting  surfaces  and  joints 
should  be  screwed  down  snugly.  The  well  is  placed  on 
a one-piece  muslin  gasket  and  the  2x3  cross  members 
installed  on  each  side.  Three  sides  of  the  cage  or  live  box 
are  /Tin.  wood,  the  other  two  of  /Tin.  mesh  hardware 
cloth,  edges  covered  with  aluminum  moulding.  It  should 
have  /Tin.  clearance  on  all  sides.  Turn-buttons  hold  it  up 
in  the  well  while  being  towed. 

With  the  cage  removed  and  the  lid  up,  one  can  use  it 
as  a submarine  viewer  by  covering  his  head  with  his  jacket. 

Give  both  inside  and  out  two  coats  of  marine  paint 
and  install  a ring  bolt  for  towing.  Unloaded,  the  little 
craft  is  easy  to  paddle  in  shallow  waters,  and  can  be 
anchored  with  a sash  weight  on  a clothes  line. 
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The  Rejuvenated  Sport 


Our  boat  slipped  noiselessly  over  the  dense  weedbeds, 
while  we  traversed  as  wide  a search  pattern  as  possible. 
With  anxious  eyes  scanning  the  depths  illuminated  by  our 
gasoline  lantern  over  the  boat’s  bow,  anticipation  mounted. 

Would  the  next  few  feet  confront  us  with  an  armour- 
plated  scavenger?  Although  the  moonless  night  offered 
zero  visibility,  the  lantern  transformed  the  ever-changing 
dynamic  river  bottom  into  a magnificent  stage.  The  sup- 
porting cast  of  small  fish,  crustaceans  and  other  aquatic 
creatures  were  attracted  by  the  brilliant  light,  and  per- 
formed nocturnal  routines  with  added  zest.  Anyone  fortu- 
nate enough  to  observe  life  on  the  river  bottoms  after 
sunset  can  hardly  believe  it  is  the  same  place  he  frequents 
during  daylight  hours.  At  night,  three  times  more  fish 
and  other  water  inhabitants  desert  their  hideouts  to  feed 
and  travel  about. 

Suddenly,  indications  of  another  more  formidible  mem- 
ber of  this  tranquil  world  appeared.  Tell-tale  signs  of 
something  big  captured  our  attention.  These  were  cloudy 
trails  of  mud  and  debris  begining  to  drift  with  the  current. 
This  was  our  cue  to  be  ready  with  the  spears,  for  the 
giants  we  were  after  must  be  close  by. 

With  my  companion,  Ken  Heisey  running  the  outboard 
quietly,  I positioned  myself  close  to  the  front  of  the  boat- 
spear  aimed  for  action.  Again  and  again  great  concentra- 
tions of  ribbon-like  grass  beds  appeared  from  the  fringes 
of  the  water  arena.  They  gave  up  their  secrets,  then  van- 
ished into  the  darkness  as  we  sped  along. 

We  finally  caught  up  with  the  source  of  the  mud  trails 
and  suddenly  the  light  picked  out  several  of  the  fresh 
water  brutes,  none  other  than  big  carp!  Rapidly  moving 
towards  safer  places  found  everywhere  in  the  broad  river, 
they  seemed  to  sense  their  main  predator,  Man,  was  seek- 
ing them  out.  This  was  the  goal  of  our  evening’s  trip,  and 
I plunged  the  5-pointed  gig  into  the  nearest  fish.  The 
spear  struck  a 20  pounder  just  behind  the  head,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a thrashing,  splashing  struggle 
between  hunter  and  hunted. 

The  crippled  fish  took  off  with  great  force,  the  imbedded 
spear  twisting  and  shaking  violently.  The  gig’s  tines 
sheared  half-dollar  sized  scales  from  the  “River  Pig’s” 
broad  sides.  I yelled  to  Ken  to  cut  the  power,  and  fran- 
tically fought  for  control. 

By  now  the  bottom  battler  was  lunging  savagely  side- 
ways, rocking  the  boat  dangerously.  The  carp  was  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand  with  each  hurtling  movement  and 
it  was  evident  that  I’d  have  to  land  him  quickly,  or  alarm 
the  rest  of  the  carp  in  the  area. 

I tried  slowing  him  down  by  forcing  the  points  deeper 
into  the  resistant  body.  This  pr  wed  useless,  and  the 
usually  calm  river  bottom  was  in  an  uproar,  other  fish  dart- 
ing about,  thick  layers  of  silt  billowing  up  from  the  bottom, 
caused  by  the  frenzied  movements  of  my  carp. 


By  JOHN  PLOWMAN,  JR. 

“Some  fish  with  spoons,  hut  I’ll  take  a fork” 
Action  in  the  underwater  hunting  ground 


It  was  all  I could  do  to  keep  him  from  getting  into  the 
weed  beds  where  he  could  use  the  thick  grass  to  advan- 
tage. Carp  will  twist  and  roll  around  the  plants  until  the 
spear  is  rendered  inoperable  by  a heavy  mass  of  debris. 
When  the  effectiveness  of  the  gig  is  hindered  by  this 
action,  the  carp  can  shake  itself  free. 

Aware  of  the  futility  of  further  resistance,  the  fish  began 
to  lose  steam.  Reaching  low  into  the  water,  I quickly 
inserted  my  fingers  into  his  cavernous  gill-slits  and  at- 
tempted to  lift  the  whopper  into  the  boat.  Was  I fooled! 

This  was  the  chance  the  fish  needed.  When  I got  a 
grip  on  him,  he  took  off  again,  while  I still  held  on.  De- 
termined to  boat  him,  I precariously  leaned  far  over  the 
front  of  the  craft,  my  nose  inches  from  the  water.  The 
lantern  was  sputtering  from  being  dunked  in  the  river 
during  all  the  excitement.  Definitely  not  what  the  maker 
intended  it  for!  In  all  the  confusion  Ken  was  trying  to  keep 
the  boat  even  and  fairly  stable. 

Mustering  all  the  energy  of  my  185  lbs.,  I heaved  the 
glistening,  slippery  fish  into  the  boat.  In  doing  so  I be- 
came well-coated  with  the  protective  slimy  film  from  the 
fish’s  body.  When  he  landed  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
he  hit  with  a thump  that  rivaled  two  freight  cars  bang- 
ing together.  At  this  I firmly  resolved  to  be  equipped 
with  a sturdy  gaff  on  the  next  trip! 

Ken  and  I happily  appraised  the  situation  at  this  point, 
and  with  broad  smiles  of  satisfaction  admired  the  worthy 
fish,  now  occupying  a considerable  amount  of  the  floor 
space  between  us.  Ken,  laughing  at  my  rather  unbecom- 
ing appearance,  said  “How  would  you  like  to  make  a 
living  doing  this?”  I gave  him  a sarcastic  smile  and  went 
back  to  performing  the  necessary  repairs  to  my  spear. 

Out  of  the  tackle  box  came  a sharpening  file  and  pliers, 
for  it  was  time  to  straighten  the  twisted  tines  of  the  gig, 
and  sharpen  the  tip  barbs.  This  having  been  done,  we 
set  out  once  again  for  the  next  round  of  battle  with,  we 
hoped,  a still  larger  fish. 

Fortunately,  happenings  such  as  the  one  described 
above  occur  on  just  about  every  carp-spearing  jaunt.  Bore- 
dom and  discouragement  are  unlikely  due  to  the  numerous 
carp  found  in  every  state.  To  me  it  would  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  an  interested  sportsman  couldn’t  have  success  at 
carp  gigging  in  a good  area.  Completely  muddy  and/or 
high  water  would  be  his  only  deterrent.  It  is  sport  that 
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MOST  EFFECTIVE  method  of  subduing  a thrashing  carp  is  to  clobber 
him  on  the  head.  Avid  bowfisherman  Gene  Reilly  snarls  and  wields 
a big  stick! 

is  different,  exciting,  and  a sound  conservation  measure 
for  the  angling  of  sport  fish  by  conventional  means.  The 
fun  and  thrills  of  this  sport  are  virtually  unlimited. 

Do  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  it’s  an  expensive  sport. 
In  order  to  get  in  on  the  excitement  of  this  sometimes 
reckless  but  always  enjoyable  pastime,  you  need  your 
current  fishing  license,  and  a dependable  spear,  or  gig, 
with  3 sturdy  tines,  preferably  barbed,  for  holding  fish 
better.  The  latter  is  obtainable  at  most  sporting  goods 
stores,  and  comes  in  a variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  styles. 
You  can  even  make  your  own— from  an  old  garden  fork, 
pitch  fork  or  similar  instrument. 

I use  a pole  about  ten  feet  long  made  of  strong  wood. 
Pine  will  do,  but  some  of  these  carp  are  pretty  rough  to 
handle,  capable  of  wrecking  one’s  equipment.  Taper  one 
end  so  it  will  fit  easily  into  the  shaft  of  the  gig,  or  spear, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  Seat  it  very  tightly,  and 
place  a pin  or  screw  through  it  into  the  pole  for  added 
strength.  You’ll  need  it! 

Take  note  to  keep  your  little  laws  in  minds,  Pennsyl- 
vania law  prohibit  carp  gigs  with  more  than  five  barbed 
points.  Spearing  may  not  be  done  in  waters  stocked  with 
trout.  In  addition  to  spearing,  carp  can  be  caught  with 
hook  and  line  and  via  the  very  popular  bowfishing  method 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  only  problem  being  the  local 
water  and  weather  conditions. 

Basically,  carp  are  found  in  warm  water  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes.  However,  I’ve  encountered  them  in  the  colder 
mountain  waters,  and  in  brackish  water  areas  near  the 
coast.  The  best  spearing  starts  in  late  May,  and  usually 
continues  into  November.  Springtime  means  spawning 
time  for  our  subject,  and  they’ll  hang  around  the  mouths 
of  smaller  streams,  and  shallow  water  for  reproductive 
purposes.  This  is  a very  opportune  time  to  go  after  them! 

Later  in  the  year  they  move  to  the  deeper  holes  and 
grassy  areas,  but  will  still  be  accessible.  Many  fish  can 
be  located  in  slow,  easy  moving  water,  with  a muddy  bot- 
tom. They  also  like  to  heave  that  great  bulk  of  theirs  out 
of  the  water  in  warm  weather;  observing  the  racket  is  a 
good  way  to  find  them.  Even  if  you  don’t  see  them  I 
know  that  you’ll  see  that  splash.  They  sound  like  seals 
jumping  around. 

In  due  respect  to  their  size,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
a spearhead,  its  a good  idea  to  tie  a line  from  the  middle 


A NIGHT'S  WORK  shows  results.  Matchbook  placed  on  head  of 
one  fish  gives  some  idea  as  to  size. 

tine  of  the  gig  to  a screw-eye  attached  to  the  far  end  of 
the  wooden  pole.  I never  thought  of  this  measure  until 
I woefully  watched  my  third-in-a-row  “detached”  spear- 
head moving  out  through  the  water  via  carp’s  back.  This 
fish  proved  to  be  too  much  for  my  outfit,  and  he  simply 
snapped  the  whole  terminal  gear  off  the  pole.  These  fish 
are  remarkable  in  their  resistance  to  injuries  inflicted  by 
arrows  and  spears,  unless  hit  in  a most  vital  area. 

You’ll  find  an  additional  thrill  in  this  sport  by  throwing 
the  gig,  like  a javelin  or  harpoon.  This  ‘method  works 
well  in  shallow  water,  and  will  give  some  impression  of 
imitating  Old  Cap’ll  Ahab  going  after  Moby  Dick  of  the 
fresh  waters. 

A well-placed  spear  thrown  by  a good  baseball  arm  will 
enable  the  fish  to  be  handled  easily  by  simply  retrieving 
the  gig  and  stuck  carp  by  a line  attached  from  the  harpoon 
end  of  the  boat.  Of  course,  getting  the  carp  into  the  boat 
may  be  a different  story.  They  all  seem  to  be  “agin”  it. 

Rounding  them  up  by  having  a group  of  fellows  herd 
them  together  into  a confined  area  will  also  prove  fruitful. 
They  are  a gregarious  fish,  and  once  ganged  up,  will  pro- 
vide very  active  and  numerous  targets.  Though  these  fish 
can  and  are  speared  during  the  day,  it  is  by  far  more 
profitable  to  go  after  them  at  night.  Due  to  the  blinding 
light  of  the  lantern,  and  the  impact  of  such  strange  hap- 
penings going  on  after  dark,  they  will  tend  to  “freeze,” 
unsure  as  to  run  for  it  or  hide  among  the  weeds.  This  is 
the  best  time  to  let  them  have  it— right  behind  the  head! 
When  they  try  to  hide  among  the  plant  life  on  the  bottom, 
most  often  they’re  too  big  to  be  completely  concealed,  and 
the  carp  gigger  can  spot  them  easily— just  by  looking  for 
a tail  or  head  protruding  from  their  hideouts.  This  strategy 
will  work  during  the  day  also. 

You  must  be  able  to  identify  the  carp  from  the  other 
protected  species  in  the  area.  Carp  have  coloring  that 
ranges  from  very  dark  brown  to  an  olive  green.  Some 
have  a reddish  tint  to  them.  There’s  no  mistaking  Golden 
Carp;  much  of  their  coloration  depends  on  type  of  water. 
Their  characteristic  sucker-like  mouths,  twin  barbels  or 
feelers  and  huge  scales  should  make  them  easily  identi- 
fiable to  even  the  most  inexperienced  sportsman. 

It  is  a rejuvenated  sport,  destined  to  expand  into  an 
outdoor  activity  especially  appealing  to  fishermen  and 
those  interested  in  conservation. 
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BOB  WEYANT,  right,  instructs  some  junior  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Fire  Co.  rescue  unit,  Lewistown,  in  the  operation  of  an  outboard 
motor. 

Drove  up  along  the  Juniata  River  the  other  Saturday 
afternoon  and,  since  the  temperature  was  in  the  mid-80s, 
I expected  to  find  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  boating 
underway. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a very  nice  drive,  especially  that 
new  section  of  Rts.  22  and  322,  but  unfortunately  the 
only  boating  activity  I discovered  was  one  outboard,  seen 
operating  between  Millerstown  and  Thompsontown,  and 
two  other  craft,  one  towing  a skier  off  the  Riverside 
trailer  court  ramp,  just  south  of  Lewistown. 

I he  next  day  I went  up  to  Goldsboro,  along  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  what  a contrast  in  activity. 

However  the  trip  to  the  Lewistown  area  was  not  in 
vain.  1 he  only  way  to  find  out  about  local  boating  con- 
ditions is  to  visit  the  area  personally  and  I returned  with 
the  realization  that  the  Juniata  is  a much  better  stream  for 
canoe  trips,  row  boats,  air  boats  and  bass  fishing. 

Owners  of  conventional  type  outboard  craft,  I under- 
stand, can  trailer  their  craft  in  any  one  of  three  directions 
to  more  suitable  pleasure  boating  waters— northeast  to- 
wards Sunbury,  southwest  to  the  Raystown  area,  or  south- 
east to  Harrisburg’s  city  island  and  the  Susquehanna. 

There  are,  as  previously  mentioned  and  located  in  boat- 
ing guides,  access  areas  along  the  Juniata  River  but  these 
are  primarily  for  the  fishing  public. 

I learned  in  Thompsontown  that  some  folks  are  trading 
in  their  outboard  rigs  for  air  boats,  and  that  not  too  long 
ago  a boat  club  in  that  area  disbanded  because  of  lack 
of  interest  stimulated  by  area  water  conditions. 

However  I did  chance  upon  members  of  a rescue  unit 
from  Lewistown  s Brooklyn  Lire  Co.  receiving  instructions 
in  boat  handling  from  Bob  Weyant. 


Bob,  in  addition  to  serving  as  a Civil  Defense  director, 
holds  the  office  of  third  lieutenant  in  the  rescue  group. 
George  Yahn,  Lewistown,  is  captain  of  the  organization; 
B.  C.  Bratton  Sr.,  first  lieutenant;  and  Jim  Crager  Jr.,  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Weyant  had  with  him  a group  of  junior  members  who 
were  given  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  outboard  motor 
and  small  craft  handling  during  an  emergency. 

Sunday  I stopped  at  Goldsboro,  York  County,  for  a brief 
visit  with  George  and  Helen  Myers,  operators  of  quite  a 
busy  marina  right  next  to  the  public  launching  ramp. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  Goldsboro.  Some  years  ago 
I tried  to  get  there  via  York  Haven  but  got  so  tied  up 
in  that  maze  of  secondary  roads  that  I gave  up.  Its  much 
easier  to  find  by  using  Rt.  83  and  turning  off  at  the  Lewis- 
berry  exit. 

I was  quite  pleased  as  Myers  complimented  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Watercraft  Safety  when  he  mentioned,  in 
discussing  regulations,  “they  either  have  a good  man  up 
there  (referring  to  Edward  R.  Tharp,  assistant  executive 
director)  or  else  he's  got  some  good  advisors.” 

I feel,  from  being  in  close  contact  with  that  office  as 
well  as  the  Boating  Advisory  Board,  that  both  state- 
ments are  correct.  Mr.  Tharp  devotes  his  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  chores  involved  in  the  Office  of  Watercraft 
Safety,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board  weigh  every  item  on  the  agenda  very  carefully,  and 
from  every  angle,  before  making  a recommendation. 

( Incidentally  I understand  there  has  been  a misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  many  people  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  board.  Its  members  only  make  recommenda- 
tions where  regulations  are  concerned  and  the  final  action 
is  up  to  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lish  Commission.) 

George  and  his  wife  have  been  operating  the  Golds- 
boro boat  house  for  about  ten  years  and  they’ve  got  a 
problem— parking.  Except  for  a few  cases,  I have  always 
found  that  providing  adequate  parking  facilities  for  cars 
and  boat  trailers  is  a problem  anywhere  along  the  river 
but  never  have  I found  it  as  bad  as  at  Goldsboro. 

Prom  the  moment  I entered  Goldsboro  I saw  nothing 
but  a solid  line  up  of  cars  and  boat  trailers.  They  were 
side  by  side  around  the  “square,”  on  down  to  the  railroad 
tracks  and  then  along  the  tracks  in  either  direction.  In 
fact,  you’re  lucky  to  find  a vacant  parking  spot  within  a 
block  of  the  ramp. 

Myers  is  also  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  space  he  can 
use  on  the  water  for  his  dock.  At  present  he  can  provide 
facilities  for  about  60  boats  and  the  remainder  are  trail- 
ered  in. 

“Ten  years  ago,”  he  recalled,  “you  could  park  all  the 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  launching  ramp,  located  at 
Goldsboro,  York  County.  The  docking  area  is  maintained  by  George 
and  Helen  Myers,  of  the  Goldsboro  boat  house. 

cars  on  the  ramp.  Now  they’re  all  over  the  place  and 
each  year  brings  in  a few  more  customers.” 

At  one  time  he  had  two  lots  available  for  free  parking. 
Since  then  they’ve  been  purchased  by  another  party  and 
turned  into  pay-as-you-park  areas. 

Some  years  ago  George  was  interested  in  boat  racing 
and  no  doubt  got  around  quite  a bit  as  he  followed  the 
race  circuit.  However,  it’s  his  belief  that  the  section  of 
river  between  Goldsboro  and  Middletown  is  one  of  the 
finest  family  boating  areas  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  fact, 
much  better  than  the  Lake  Clarke  area,  at  Long  Level. 

“I’ve  raced  on  that  water  down  there  and  know  what 
its  like,”  he  said.  During  the  morning  hours  the  surface 
of  the  water  can  be  as  smooth  as  a sheet  of  glass  but  by 
race  time  it  would  be  so  choppy  that  you  couldn’t  race. 

“Up  here  we  don’t  have  that  problem.  The  islands 
break  up  the  waves,  have  a calming  effect  on  the  water, 
and  boaters  can  operate  in  safety.” 

The  majority  of  the  folks  who  use  the  Goldsboro  ramp 
are  entire  families  en  route  to  a cottage  on  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  owned  by  Metroplitan  Edison  Co.  One, 
directly  opposite  the  ramp,  is  unoccupied  and  maintained 
as  a picnic  area.  Myers  keeps  the  grass  cut,  sees  to  it 
that  the  grounds  are  clean  and  litter-free,  and  occasionally 
someone  will  come  by,  pitch  a tent  for  a day  or  two  before 
moving  on. 

a * a 

Earlier  this  year,  during  a meeting  of  the  Boating  Ad- 
visory Board,  Dr.  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  passed  around 
small  pamphlets  describing  briefly  what  will  eventually 
become  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  favorite  pleasure  boating 
areas— the  Allegeny  River  Reservoir  Recreation  Area. 

When  completed  and  ready  for  use,  by  1966,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  boat  owner  with  38.1  miles  of  navigable  water. 
This  is  over  three  times  as  long  as  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
which  is  a 13  mile  stretch  of  water  with  53  miles  of 
wooded  shoreline;  and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir  which,  with  a maximum  full  pool, 
is  17  miles  long. 

This  new  recreation  area  will  include  the  following 


facilities;  8 picnic  areas,  6 beaches  and  pools,  7 tent  and 
trailer  camps,  7 observation  points,  9 group  cabins,  31 
cabin  camps,  5 boat  access  sites,  2 boat  docks  and,  for 
the  winter  sports  enthusiast,  2 ski  slopes. 

Located  a short  distance  east  of  Warren,  off  Rt.  59,  the 
back  waters  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  will  extend  northwards 
through  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  well  up  into 
New  York  State.  In  addition  to  the  approach  from  Warren, 
it  can  also  be  reached  from  Kane,  via  Rt.  321;  from  Smeth- 
port  and  East  Smethport,  on  Rt.  59;  and  from  Bradford 
by  taking  Rt.  346  west. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Delaware  River  Power  Squadron,  left  to  right: 
Flag  Lt.  P/C  Richard  B.  Stuber,  N,  who  also  happens  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  state's  boating  educational  committee;  Cmdr.  Ira  W. 
Hann,  AP;  Adm.  Officer  Lloyd  P.  Wells,  JN;  and  Ex.  Officer  John  J. 
Coslett,  AP. 

Well  over  400  persons  attended  “change  of  watch” 
ceremonies  held  earlier  this  year  by  the  Delaware  River 
Squadron  to  honor  Thomas  L.  Hall,  the  outgoing  com- 
mander, and  welcome  his  successor,  Ira  W.  Hann. 

Following  the  ceremonies,  Cmdr.  Hann  introduced  his 
line  officers  and  newly  appointed  lieutenants  with  their 
flags  of  office.  The  41  appointed  lieutenants  represents  a 
new  high  in  the  squadron’s  history. 

The  slate  of  new  officers  of  the  DRPS  include:  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  Lloyd  P.  Wells,  Editor  Perry  W. 
Burton,  Jack  Gallagher,  Bob  Barton,  Howard  McKay,  Sam 
Faris,  Charles  Reese,  Wallace  Barraclough,  Herman  Ebert, 
George  Gourley,  Leon  Kleckner,  Charles  Scott,  Charles 
Paul,  Frank  Levin  and  Lybrant  Tomlis. 

The  welcoming  committee,  headed  by  P/C  George 
Robinson,  greeted  the  largest  number  in  many  years  of 
“first  timers”  including  guests  and  new  members.  Also 
new  were  the  tables  for  “past  commanders”  and  a new 
P/C  flag,  designed  by  Claire  and  Ray  Fontaine;  and  a 
new  “Dead  Duck”  flag  which  was  presented  to  Hall,  the 
outgoing  commander,  to  be  flown  on  his  new  boat. 


MAKE  EVERY  WEEK  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 
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MODERN  CAMPING 


By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 


SHAWNEE  STATE  PARK  is  favored  by  many  campers.  Attractions  in- 
clude excellent  fishing,  boat  rental,  swimming  and  hiking.— Photo 
courtesy  Penna.  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

PeNNSYLVANIANS  are  fortunate  in  one  respect:  We 
are  within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  fine  state  park 
camping  facilities  no  matter  where  we  live!  Out  of  the 
seventy-odd  state  parks  in  the  Commonwealth,  thirty- 
seven  now  contain  designated  campgrounds.  This  gives 
us  a whopping  3,450  campsites  to  choose  from! 

Careful  planning  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  has  located  most  of  the  camping  areas  near  the 
center  of  the  state.  This  was  not  done  to  favor  just  the 
people  of  the  central  counties.  Realizing  that  most  campers 
prefer  to  travel  far  enough  to  see  new  country,  fish  new 
waters,  etc.,  the  set-up  actually  services  the  entire  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  more  highways  (nearly  43,000  miles)  than 
all  of  New  York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey  combined. 
Reaching  the  central  area  from  either  end  of  the  state  re- 
quires only  a matter  of  hours.  For  instance,  it  now  takes 
less  than  four  hours  to  travel  from  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
Southwestern  end  of  the  state,  to  reach  the  three  state 
parks  in  Potter  County,  located  in  the  extreme  north  cen- 
tral region! 

One  popular  but  unfortunate  misconception  is  that  all 
Pennsylvania  state  parks  are  overcrowded.  Don’t  believe 
it!  Many  areas  are  vastly  underused.  However,  parks 
near  a highly  populated  area,  such  as  Crooked  Creek,  in 
Armstrong  County,  are  filled  to  capacity  every  weekend. 
Campers  from  nearby  cities  will  congregate  just  to  enjoy 
fresh  air  and  relaxation.  But  prime  campsites  can  be  easily 
found  anytime  through  the  week,  even  during  the  hot, 
sweltering  summer  months  of  July  and  August. 

Thiee  parks  at  this  time— Shawnee  in  Bedford  County, 
Raccoon  Creek  in  Beaver  County,  and  Keystone  in  West- 


moreland County— have  central  washhouses  with  hot 
showers  and  flush-type  sanitary  facilities.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  parks  do  fill  up  in  a hurry.  During 
mid-season  it’s  best  to  plan  on  arrival  before  Friday  noon. 
Washhouse  units  are  being  planned  at  many  other  areas 
and  will  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Pennsylvania’s  first  state  park,  Caledonia,  in  Franklin 
Countly,  opened  for  public  use  in  1902.  At  that  time 
camping  was  of  little  concern.  In  the  years  to  follow, 
campers  consisted  of  a few  of  the  boys  “out  to  rough  it” 
who  were  satisfied  with  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
park. 

In  the  planning  of  new  parks,  camping  is  now  given 
prime  consideration.  For  instance  at  Moraine  State  Park 
in  Butler  County,  the  camping  area  will  be  a large  com- 
plex situated  on  a peninsula  jutting  out  into  Lake  Arthur. 
There  will  even  be  wilderness-type  campsites  reached  only 
by  canoe! 

All  thirty-seven  parks  except  Cherry  Springs  in  Potter 
County  have  fishing  of  one  type  or  another  within  the 
premises.  Boating  is  permitted  at  twenty  of  the  parks  and 
swimming  is  allowed  in  all  but  six.  Refreshment  conces- 
sions are  located  in  all  but  six  of  the  smaller  areas. 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park,  located  almost  in  the 
geographic  center  of  Pennsylvania,  might  be  considered 
“typical”.  Total  park  area  contains  2,150  acres  while  250 
acres  are  developed  for  recreation.  The  camping  area 
already  has  some  eighty  campsites,  but  plans  for  addi- 
tional sites  and  modern  showerhouse  are  under  way. 

The  campground  is  located  some  300  feet  from  shore, 
making  it  safe  for  children  yet  very  handy  for  fishermen. 
Camper-day  figures  have  jumped  from  13,432  in  1958  to 
25,139  in  1964. 

The  250-acre  lake  is  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  rated  at  better  than  average  by  Park 
Superintendent  Ray  Martz.  Fish  consistently  caught  in- 
clude muskies,  northern  pike,  pickerel,  bass,  trout,  perch, 
catfish  and  panfish.  It  is  one  of  the  eleven  state  parks  to 
have  a rowboat  concession. 

Camping  areas  in  most  Pennsylvania  State  Parks  are 
entirely  suited  for  tent-trailers  and  travel-trailers  as  well 
as  tents,  although  no  electricity  or  sanitary  hook-ups  are 
provided.  Pets  are  forbidden  without  exception.  Camp- 
sites are  taken  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  You  may 
select  a site,  but  must  secure  a camping  permit  from  Con- 
tact Station  or  Park  Office  before  setting  up  camp. 

In  the  three  parks  that  now  have  central  washhouses, 
camping  fees  are  $1.25  for  the  first  day  and  75 f for  each 
additional  day.  In  all  others  the  rate  is  $1.00  for  the 
first  day  and  50<f  for  each  additional  day.  The  duration 
of  stay  is  limited  to  two  consecutive  weeks.  All  camp 
equipment  must  be  removed  from  the  park  for  forty-eight 
hours  before  returning.  The  only  exception  is  Shawnee 
State  Park,  where  overuse  has  forced  a seven-day  limit 
of  stay. 
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DRY  FLY  AND  SWIFT  WATER 

SMALLMOUTH 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 

As  summer  deepens  and  streams  fall  to  their  sub-normal 
levels  dry  fly  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  reaches  a phase 
of  high  entertainment  for  the  angler.  At  this  period  of 
the  season  there  is  no  finer  artificial  lure  to  offer  old 
bronzeback  than  the  floating  type  of  fly.  The  spent-wing 
is  appealing  to  the  stream  bass;  add  too,  the  upright  and 
the  divided  wing  dressings. 

Perhaps,  of  them  all,  the  spent-wing  pattern  is  the  easi- 
est and  most  practical  on  the  list  for  attracting  bass  that 
are  at  this  time  more  likely  to  be  found  doing  their  feed- 
ing in  the  more  swift  reaches  of  the  creeks  and  rivers. 

It  is  no  secret  among  the  “fly-fishing-for-bass”  gentry 
the  smallmouth  is  the  rock  and  rubble  fish  of  our  fresh 
waters. 

As  the  water  falls,  insect  life  on  the  stream  becomes  a 
major  source  of  bass  foraging. 

Small  insects  attract  hungry  chubs  and  shiner  minnows, 
as  well  as  aquatic  life.  I have  found  young  fish  and  small 
salamanders  devour  these  delicate  bits  of  winged  life 
along  bass  waters.  This  is  especially  true  where  there  are 
rocky  bottoms,  on  the  riffle  reaches  and  in  the  small  in- 
dentures of  the  boulder  and  rubble  fringed  shorelines. 
Brush,  old  logs,  windfall  drifts  and  alder-shaded  patches 
of  rich,  incubating  duff  that  fringe  the  swift  flowing 
waters  of  a creek  or  a river  bear  close  inspections  by  the 
cagey  dry  fly  angler  for  these  support  clouds  of  gnats 
and  midges  that  will  drift  about  over  the  moving  cur- 
rents and  eddies. 

A big  smallmouth  will  rarely  pass  up  any  floating, 
struggling  form  of  insect  life.  The  size  12  Spent  Wing 
fly,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  best  late  summer  floater  for 
fishing  success.  The  flat  wing  dressing  of  the  spent  wing 
lends  itself  well  to  the  cagey  and  careful  smallmouth 
feeding  in  the  waning  days  of  the  summer  season. 

This  is  a significant  clue  to  why  summer  and  early 
Fall  bass  fishing  can  be  made  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful by  trying  the  fly.  If  the  spent  wing  fly  is  fished 
properly  it  will  bring  results.  The  largest  bass  do  not 
necessarily  lurk  where  the  water  is  extremely  deep.  They 
find  their  best  foraging  where  the  currents  bring  food  to 
their  watchful  eyes  and  ready  jaws. 

The  urgencies  of  approaching  Fall  are  in  the  air.  The 
sunlight  is  intensely  strong,  but  there  is  the  strange  aroma 
of  tangy  days  approaching,  and  the  smallmouth  vigorously 
responds  to  this  pressure  to  feed.  The  spent  wing  fly 
dressed  with  its  wings  outspread,  flat  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  floats  along  in  a most  appealing  manner  to 
ambush  smallmouth  bass. 

A bass  usually  reveals  much  to  the  angler  who  takes  the 
time  and  trouble  to  examine  stomach  contents.  Summer 
smallmouth  take  on  a heavy  cargo  of  small  to  large  cray- 
fish, with  some  Dobson’s  and  lesser  amounts  of  minnows. 
Also  often  found  in  the  stomach  residue  is  a considerable 
amount  of  insect  remains. 

It  is  very  simple  to  fish  the  dry  fly  at  low  water  levels 


1965  PeKHAyivcuU<%  s4*tyCe% 

Allen  W.  Sechris*,  Red  Lion,  Pa.— 45-inch,  26-lb.  muskellunge,  Susqe- 
hanna  River,  York  Co. 

Charles  J.  Ciernik,  Tionesta,  Pa.— 31-inch,  11-lb.  walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

Allen  W.  Berkey,  Boswell,  Pa.— 1 4'/4-inch,  lVi-lb.  yellow  perch,  Gonder 
Run,  Somerset  Co. 

Andrew  Misko,  Eynon,  Pa.— 28-inch,  10-lb.  rainbow  trout.  Upper 
Woods  Pond,  Wayne  Co. 

Mike  Pearce,  Milford,  Pa.— 20V2-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass,  Dela- 
ware River,  Pike  Co. 

Donald  L.  Johns,  Harveys  lake,  Pa.— 32  1-inch,  12-lb.,  4-oz.  lake 
trout,  Harvey's  Lake,  Luzerne  Co. 

William  S.  Rubino,  Elizabeth,  Pa.— 1 4V4-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.  yellow  perch, 
Spillway  Lake,  Fayette  Co. 

Sam  Kademends,  Eighty  Four,  Pa  — 37’/2-inch,  9’A-lb.  northern  pike, 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  Co. 

James  F.  Felix,  Gettysburg,  Pa.— 28-inch,  9V2-lb.  brown  trout,  Waynes- 
boro Reservoir,  Franklin  Co. 

William  Oshinsky,  Erie,  Pa.— 27’/4-inch,  7'/4-lb.  dressed  rainbow  trout, 
Crooked  Creek,  Erie  Co. 

Charles  R.  Patterson,  Easton,  Pa. — 27-inch,  6-lb.  largemouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  Co. 

Dale  R.  Reichert,  Abbotstown,  Fa. — 36-inch,  20-lb.  carp,  Susquehanna 
River,  York  Co. 

Mrs.  Stella  Klieman,  York,  Pa.— 16-inch,  2-lb.  crappie,  Brunners, 
York  Co. 

Mrs.  Carol  B.  Backo,  Olyphant,  Pa.— 1 53A-inch,  1-lb.,  IV4-OZ.  yellow 
perch,  Independent  Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Duane  Bayles,  Uniontown,  Pa.— 39-inch,  12-lb.  pike,  Youghiogheny 
Dam,  Fayette  Co. 

John  E.  Young,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 20%-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass,  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  Co. 

Nevin  Hile,  Liverpool,  Pa.— 12-inch,  1-lb.,  V4-0Z.  rock  bass,  Mahan- 
tango  Creek,  Snyder  Co. 

Grover  C.  Fishel,  Dillsburg,  Pa. — 18-inch,  2'/4-lb.  fallfish,  Yellow 
Breeches,  York  Co. 

Vincent  Graziano,  Milford,  Pa. — 28’/2-inch,  7V4-lb.  shad,  Delaware 
River,  Pike  Co. 

Joseph  Seprosky,  Forest  City,  Pa. — 21V2-inch,  53^-lb.  bullhead,  Coxton 
Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Mrs.  Margie  Jones,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 17-inch,  2-lb.  brook  trout,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 

John  B.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Titusville,  Pa. — 49-inch,  31’A-lb.  muskellunge, 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

Clint  Williams,  Knox,  Pa. — 47'A-inch,  31-lb.  muskellunge,  Tionesta 
Dam,  Forest  County. 

Francis  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— 23'/2-inch,  8-lb.,  13-oz.  large- 
mouth  bass,  Monroe  County. 

Thomas  R.  PheifFer,  Easton,  Pa. — lS’/2-inch,  I'A-lb.  bullhead,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Irwin  W.  Pitner,  Warren,  Pa. — 45-inch,  22-lb.  muskellunge,  Allegheny 
River,  Warren  County. 

William  A.  George,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 2034-inch,  4V2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Charles  R.  Mann,  Aliquippa,  Pa. — 20-inch,  4'/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Harry  M.  Fenstermacher,  Milford,  Pa, — 22^fe-inch,  5-lb.,  1-oz.  small- 
mouth bass,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Albert  Baginski,  Easton,  Pa. — 16-inch,  l34-lb.  bullhead,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Timothy  Tregea,  Perkiomenville,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb.,  8-oz.  brook 

trout.  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Park,  Montgomery  County. 

Francis  S.  Mead,  Gouldsboro,  Pa  — 21-inch,  3'/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Susquehanna  County. 

Gary  R.  Smith,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 12-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Susquehanna 
River,  Dauphin  County. 


but  one  must  not  overlook  the  advantages  and  the  promise 
of  the  riffle  stretches  where  the  water  runs  swift.  Many  an 
old  summer  bass  takes  up  dining  quarters  there  during 
the  waning  hours  of  late  summer  fishing  days. 
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from  the  Streams 


■ While  on  patrol  at  Quaker  Lake  in  Susquehanna 
County,  an  angler  told  me  his  luck  was  all  bad.  During 
our  conversation  he  pointed  to  two  fishermen  in  a boat 
who  were,  he  said,  trolling  with  the  craziest  looking  rig 
he  ever  saw.  After  he  described  it  I explained  it  was  a 
Christmas  Tree  Rig  and  it  was  producing  nice  catches  of 
trout.  A few  days  later  this  angler  was  out  in  a boat 
trolling  like  mad  with  the  crazy-looking  rig.— District  War- 
den RICHARD  R.  Roberts  (Susquehanna  County). 

■ Patrolling  the  lower  section  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  I checked  a fisherman’s  creel  with  six  trout  that 
averaged  14  inches  each.  I asked  what  type  lure  he  was 
using  and  he  answered  it  was  the  filter  end  of  a cigarette 
which  he  showed  me  on  the  hook.  To  make  a better  lure 
he  added,  fish  seemed  to  hit  a filter  that  had  been  used. 
This  only  points  out  to  me  the  fish  are  getting  thoroughly 
hooked  on  the  cigarette  habit.— District  Warden  PERRY  HEATH 
(Cumberland  & Perry  Counties). 

■ I checked  a fisherman’s  license  he  had  displayed  in  the 
open  lid  of  his  tackle  box.  Upon  closer  examination  I 
discovered  it  was  a 1965  dog  license!  On  inquiry,  I asked 
him  how  long  since  he  purchased  it  and  he  said  he  had  just 
gotten  it.  I informed  him  it  was  illegal  to  fish  with  this 
license  and  he  asked  why.  I then  told  him  to  take  a look 
at  it.  He  was  certainly  surprised.  He  explained  he  bought 
both  dog  and  fishing  licenses  the  same  day  at  the  county 
treasurers  office.  Since  they  were  of  similar  color  and 
size  he  placed  the  wrong  one  in  the  lid.  He  then  produced 
his  fishing  license  from  the  car.— District  Warden  FRANK  A. 
KUUKOSKY  (Berks  County). 

■ While  on  routine  patrol  in  Huntingdon  County  recently, 
I witnessed  two  young  divers  complete  with  face  masks 
and  flippers  making  repeated  dives  in  one  of  the  deepest 
holes  in  Aughwick  Creek.  Upon  closer  inspection  I noticed 
on  certain  occasions,  when  these  divers  surfaced,  they 
would  attach  something  to  a string  tied  around  their  neck. 
I was  surprised  to  learn  they  were  busy  salvaging  various 
types  of  lost  fishing  equipment  . . . spoons,  spinners,  jigs 
and  plugs  attached  to  their  “necklace.”  They  told  me 
this  method  of  filling  their  tackle  boxes  was  much  easier 
on  the  pocketbook. -District  Warden  JAMES  T.  VALENTINE 
( Huntingdon-F ulton  Counties ) . 

8 While  we  were  stocking  Saucon  Creek  one  fellow 
seemed  to  be  getting  some  good  natured  needling  from  a 
pal.  After  an  hour  of  kidding  round  the  secret  came  out. 
Seems  the  guy  on  the  end  of  the  ribbing  became  a new 


bridegroom  several  days  earlier  and  he  liked  to  fish  so 
much  he  took  his  bride  on  a honeymoon  trip  along  the 
Saucon  helping  to  stock  fish.  Got  to  give  this  lad  credit 
. . . he  doesn’t  let  ANYTHING  interfere  with  his  fishing. 
—District  Warden  MILES  d.  witt  (Bucks  & Northampton  Coun- 
ties). 


m While  special  warden  Miles  Knepper  and  I were  on 
general  patrol  on  the  Youghiogheny  Dam  in  our  patrol 
boat,  an  unusual-looking  motor  boat  was  observed.  The 
operator  was  waving  to  us  to  get  our  attention.  We  pulled 
alongside  and  saw  this  craft  was  an  amphibious  automo- 
bile with  a motorboat  registration  number  displayed  on 
each  front  fender.  The  operator  asked  . . . “Officer  could 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  Route  40?”— District  Warden  JOSEPH 
S.  DICK  (Somerset  County). 


f 


H A fisherman  who  has  a pond  on  his  property  told  me 
this  story.  The  owner  had  placed  some  cracked  corn  along 
the  shore  of  the  pond  for  the  ducks  to  eat.  The  com 
attracted  small  birds.  One  evening  he  heard  a commotion 
at  the  pond.  Where  he  had  placed  the  corn  he  found  a 
very  large  bullfrog  which  had  a large  bulge  in  its  stomach. 
He  killed  the  frog  and  when  he  cut  it  open,  found  a full 
grown  English  sparrow.  I also  had  a report  that  an  angler 
caught  a 5/2-lb.  largemouth  bass  and  upon  examining  the 
stomach  contents  found  a barn  swallow.  Special  warden 
Charles  Pendleton  reports  some  of  his  friends  recently 
saw  a largemouth  bass  come  to  the  surface  of  a pond  and 
nip  a full  grown  domestic  duck  on  the  tail.  Seems  fowl  is 
a popular  item  on  the  lake  and  pond  menu  these  days. 
-District  Warden  ray  bednarchik  ( Chester-Delaware  Coun- 


ties). 


* A fisherman  from  Greensburg,  Pa.,  gave  me  $2.  as  a 
donation  to  the  Fish  Fund.  He  said  he  was  giving  the 
donation  in  appreciation  for  the  fun  and  pleasure  he  and 
his  two  sons  receive  from  Lake  Somerset  fishing.  He  had 
a fishing  license  but  his  sons  were  under  16  and  did  not 
need  licenses.  He  wanted  to  compensate  for  their  free 
fishing  privileges. — District  Warden  JOSEPH  s.  dick  (Somerset 
County). 
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SUPERVISOR  MINTER  JONES  RETIRES 

Regional  Supervisor  Minter  C.  Jones  has  retired.  Serv- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  many  years  as 
a district  warden  and  then  supervisor  of  the  southwest 
division  his  fond  interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  outdoors  will  surely  remain. 

The  region  he  served  included  the  following  counties: 
Greene,  Fayette,  Washington,  Westmoreland,  Somerset, 
Blair,  Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Allegheny. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  November  2,  1902  and  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Quemahoning  Township,  Som- 
erset County.  He  attended  night  school  semesters  at  the 
Gladstone  High  School  in  Pittsburgh  completing  studies 
in  machinery  and  was  associated  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  as  a journeyman.  He  later  qualified  by 
examination  as  a railroad  I.C.C.  Inspector.  He  completed 
a course  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  receiving  a cer- 
tificate in  Ordnance  Inspection. 

Mr.  Jones  was  commissioned  a state  fish  warden  on 
March  12,  1941.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Maude  M. 
Saylor  and  they  have  one  daughter  who  lives  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


YOUTH  GRABS  STICK-STICK  (?) 
BITES  YOUTH-24  STITCHES 

A Punxsutawney  R.D.  4 youngster  has  learned,  the 
hard  way,  not  to  reach  into  Mahoning  Creek  to  salvage 
anything  without  first  determining  exactly  what  the  object 
is. 

Donald  Goulish,  12-year-old  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Goulish, 
is  recovering  from  a badly  lacerated  right  hand,  suffered 
when  he  thought  he  was  reaching  for  a stick  in  Mahoning 
Creek.  The  wound  required  24  stitches  to  close. 

Donald,  along  with  a companion,  Joe  Cukanna,  was 
playing  on  a raft  in  Mahoning  Creek.  The  young  Goulish 
boy  was  wearing  swim  trunks  and  the  Cukanna  youngster 
was  fully  dressed.  The  raft  wasn’t  moving  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  boys  and  Donald  spied  what  he  thought  was  a 
stick  in  the  water.  He  reached  his  hand  into  the  water  to 
pull  the  stick  out  to  use  as  a pole  to  propel  the  raft. 

Something  grabbed  his  right  hand  and  he  was  forced 
to  jump  into  the  creek  to  free  the  hand.  Young  Joe 
Cukanna  ran  for  help,  believing  that  Donald  had  been 
bitten  by  a snake. 

Donald  waded  ashore  and  set  out  for  home  about  a mile 
away.  He  was  picked  up  by  relatives  and  rushed  to  Punx- 
sutawney where  Dr.  Idel  Saldana  sutured  the  lacerations. 

After  Donald  was  treated  and  had  recovered  from  the 
initial  shock  he  told  his  mother  that  it  was  a fish,  a large 
muskellunge,  that  had  bitten  him.  He  said  the  fish  was 
about  three  feet  long. 

A “muskie”  had  been  sighted  several  times  in  Mahoning 
Creek  and  many  fishermen  had  made  vain  attempts  to 
land  the  fish  but  to  no  avail.  The  fish  is  now  believed 
to  be  a northern  pike. 

Young  Donald  will  henceforth  think  twice  and  look 
twice  before  putting  his  hand  or  any  part  of  his  body  in 
Mahoning  Creek. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  regard  to  help  received  from  two  Fish 
Wardens,  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  1965. 

I am  employed  at  the  French  Creek  State  Park,  De- 
partment of  Forest  and  Waters.  I had  a detail  of  workers 
on  Tuesday,  June  29  from  the  State  Youth  Program,  all 
of  whom  are  from  the  city.  They  were  clearing  roads  and 
trails  at  French  Creek.  We  were  working  about  two  (2) 
miles  from  the  Office  about  12  noon  when  one  of  the 
boys  was  bitten  by  a copperhead  snake.  I saw  Warden 
Ray  Bednarchik,  and  hailed  him.  He  stopped  and  pro- 
duced a snake  bite  kit  which  I used  on  the  boy.  We  took 
him  to  the  Office  and  from  there  Warden  Frank  Kulikosky 
took  him  to  the  hospital. 

I appreciated  their  cool-headed  help  at  this  time. 

Thank  you. 

Alex  Maitland 
Narvon  R.  D.  jp2, 
Pennsylvania 
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OUTDOOR  WRITERS  SHARPEN 
FLY-CASTING  TECHNIQUES 


PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  at  Colorado  last  summer  at 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  American  convention  held  at  Glen- 
wood  Springs.  Roger  Latham,  Pittsburgh  Press  outdoor  editor  dem- 
onstrates fly  casting  while  Ned  Smith  (third  from  left)  chats  with 
association  director,  Buck  Rogers  of  Missouri. 

By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 

Trout  fishing  and  fly-casting  are  taken  for  granted  by 
many  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 

Trout  waters  are  very  plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  stocked  repeatedly,  and  oftentimes  go  begging  for 
fishermen  in  the  late  summer  season. 

This  is  not  true,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  outdoors  writers  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  are 
unfamiliar,  in  many  instances,  with  the  trout  or  fly-casting 
rod  and  reel. 

During  the  past  summer  at  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America  Convention  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  Penn- 
sylvania writers  who  attended  not  only  demonstrated  their 
familiarity  with  this  tackle,  but  were  in  the  position  to 
provide  friendly  hints,  based  on  their  experience  on  Penn- 
sylvania streams. 

The  accompanying  photos  show  two  well  known  mem- 
bers of  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  using  the  most 
delicate  of  “fishing  weapons”  and  providing  a helping 
hand. 


There  are  over  13,000  described  species  of  fish ; one-third  of 
these  have  food  value. 

While  the  higher  vertebrates  have  three  or  four  chambers 
in  their  hearts,  a fish  has  only  two:  a receiving  chamber  and 
a sending  one.  Blood  circulates  slowly  because  it  must  go 
through  the  gills  before  it  can  continue  on  around  the  body 
and  back  to  the  heart. 

Fish  are  covered  with  a slime  that  keeps  bacterial  and  fungal 
parasites  from  clinging  to  the  body.  A dry  hand  that  separates 
a small  fish  from  the  hook  may  doom  it  to  destruction  even 
though  it  is  returned  to  the  water  uninjured  by  the  hook. 

Whiskers  are  about  the  only  thing  that  comes  to  him  who  waits. 
Fishing  is  a favorite  sport  of  men  . . . women  prefer  angling. 


COMMISSION  SETS  1966  FISHING 
REGULATIONS 

HARRISBURG— Fishing  regulations  for  the  1966  sea- 
son were  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion at  its  regular  July  meeting,  according  to  Robert  J. 
Bielo,  executive  director. 

The  season,  size  and  creel  limits  are  as  follows: 

Trout  (except  lake)— 5:00  A.  M.,  April  16  to  midnight, 
September  5;  minimum  size— six  inches;  creel  limit— eight 
of  combined  species.  Trout  fishing  in  lakes  over  ten  acres 
in  size  until  midnight,  October  31.  During  winter  the 
trout  fishing  period  extends  from  December  1 to  February 
15  in  lakes  over  ten  acres;  creel  limit  for  trout  is  three  of 
combined  species.  Lake  trout— April  16  to  midnight,  Octo- 
ber 31;  no  minimum  size;  creel  limit— eight.  Certain  des- 
ignated high-pressure  trout  lakes  have  a daily  creel  limit 
of  six  during  the  regular  season,  April  16  to  October  31. 

Salmon  (Kokanee)— No  size  limit;  creel  limit,  twenty- 
five  except  during  winter  fishing  period  December  1 to 
February  15  when  creel  limit  is  three. 

Bass  (largemouth  and  smallmouth),  pickerel,  walleye, 
muskellunge  and  northern  pike  season  opens  January  1 
and  continues  to  midnight,  March  14.  The  season  opens 
again  for  bass  on  June  18,  1966,  and  continues  through 
March  14,  1967.  The  season  for  pickerel,  walleye,  muskel- 
lunge and  northern  pike  opens  again  May  7,  1966,  and 
continues  to  March  14,  1967.  Minimum  size  limits  and 
creel  limits  for  these  species  are  as  follows: 

Bass— minimum  size— nine  inches;  creel  limit— six  of  com- 
bined species. 

Pickerel  and  walleye— minimum  size— fifteen  inches; 
creel  limit— six  of  each  species. 

Muskellunge— minimum  size— thirty  inches;  creel  limit- 
two. 

Northern  pike— minimum  size— twenty-four  inches;  creel 
limit— two,  except  in  the  following  counties:  Erie,  Craw- 
ford, Warren,  Forest,  Mercer,  Venango,  Lawrence,  Butler, 
Clarion  and  Jefferson,  where  the  minimum  size  is  twenty 
inches  and  the  creel  limit  six. 

Winter  fishing  for  the  above  species  during  the  period 
December  1 to  March  14  has  the  following  regulations: 
bass  (combined  species),  chain  pickerel  and  walleye— creel 
limit— three;  muskellunge  and  northern  pike— creel  limit- 
two;  minimum  length  for  chain  pickerel  during  this  period 
is  sixteen  inches. 

Fishing  is  open  the  entire  year  and  there  is  no  size 
limit  for  sunfish  (all  species  including  bluegills),  yellow 
perch,  crappies,  rock  bass,  catfish,  suckers  and  eels.  The 
possession  limit  is  50  each  or  50  combined  species.  This 
limit  also  applies  to  baitfish  or  fishbait,  on  which  there  is 
no  season  or  size  limit. 
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LANDOWNERS7  WATER  RIGHTS 

By  W.  W.  BRITTON— Chief  Enforcement  Officer 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

There  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  uses  of  water  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  for  that  reason 
we  shall  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  limited  knowledge 
and  experience. 

If  a farmer  owns  both  banks  of  a stream  flowing  over  his 
property,  other  than  a river  or  stream  which  has  in  the 
past  been  declared  a navigable  stream,  the  owner  usually 
has  what  is  termed  “riparian  rights”.  This  means  he  can 
prevent  anyone  from  trespassing,  fishing,  swimming,  wad- 
ing, or  boating  on  this  water  if  he  so  desires.  It  also 
means  that  he  has  a right  to  the  use  of  this  water  for  his 
livestock,  irrigation,  and  other  uses.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  may  not  use  all  the  water.  Sufficient 
water  must  remain  in  the  stream  to  sustain  fishlife  at  all 
times.  Then,  too,  other  landowners  downstream  may  also 
have  riparian  rights  and  have  need  for  water.  If  none  is 
left  for  them  as  a result  of  a landowner  upstream  using  it 
all,  the  man  upstream  may  be  liable  for  a civil  action  by 
the  farmers  downstream  for  damages  or  losses  caused  by 
his  actions.  This  is  not  a Fish  Law,  but  is  mentioned  as 
a matter  of  information.  It  is  a question  for  the  courts  to 
decide. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  laws  of 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Dams  on  purely  private  streams  may  be  constructed 
where  the  drainage  area  is  less  than  one-half  square  mile, 
if  it  will  in  no  way  imperil  life  or  property  located  below 
or  above  such  dam  or  obstruction.  If  such  a dam  is  pro- 
posed, the  landowner  should  contact  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  so  they  may  determine  whether  such  a dam 
falls  in  the  category  of  not  imperiling  life  and  property. 

Dams  up  to  three  feet  high,  measured  from  stream  bed 
at  the  centerline  of  the  dam  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  may 
be  constructed  without  a permit  from  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Board  in  private  streams  not  exceeding 
fifty  feet  in  width  where  such  dam  is  constructed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  a pool  in  such  stream  for  fish 
and  fishing  purposes. 

Section  195  of  the  Fish  Law  states:  “No  person  shall 
place  any  device  or  object  in  the  waters  within  this  Com- 
monwealth in  such  a manner  as  to  obstruct  the  migration 
or  passage  of  fish  therein  or  to  obstruct  any  fishway.” 

A dam  up  to  three  feet  in  height  with  a normal  flow  of 
water  going  over  it  is  not  considered  an  obstruction  to  fish 
migration.  If  a dam  is  constructed  more  than  three  feet 
in  height,  then  the  owner  is  required  to  install  a fishway, 
slope,  or  chute  which  would  permit  the  free  migration  of 
fish. 

What  is  a farm  pond?  A farm  pond  is  an  artificially 
constructed  pond.  Farmers  and  their  families  residing  on 
the  farm  may  fish  any  time  of  the  year  without  regard  to 
species,  size  or  number.  All  other  persons  fishing  there 
must  abide  by  the  seasons,  sizes,  and  creel  limits  just  the 
same  as  if  they  were  fishing  in  any  other  stream  or  body 
of  water,  and  need  proper  fishing  license. 


RECIPE  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL 


FISHERMAN'S  BASS  CHOWDER 


6M-7  pound  bass 
I2  pound  salt  pork 
2M  pounds  white  potatoes 

1 pound  onions 

2 sweet  green  peppers 


232-3  cups  thin  cream 
la  pound  butter 
soda  crackers 
salt  and  pepper 
hot  water 


Cut  pork  in  quarter-inch  pieces.  Place  layer  in  bottom  of  iron 
kettle  or  skillet.  Cut  the  boned,  skinned  fish  into  4"  x 2"  pieces, 
placing  a layer  above  the  pork.  Add  a layer  thinly  sliced 
uncooked  onions  and  peppers;  next  a layer  of  crackers  well 
seasoned.  Repeat  layers  in  order  until  all  of  the  ingredients 
are  used.  Add  enough  hot  water  almost  to  cover,  adding  more 
if  necessary  as  the  cooking  proceeds.  Cover  tightly.  In  10 
minutes,  slip  a pancake  turner  under  the  bottom  layer  to 
prevent  sticking  and  burning.  Repeat  a couple  of  times  until 
water  is  all  cooked  away  so  that  the  bottom  layer  will  brown. 
When  the  fish,  onions,  peppers,  and  potatoes  are  tender  (but 
the  fish  has  not  fallen  apart),  cover  with  the  heated  thin 
cream.  Simmer  for  half  an  hour  and  serve  in  chowder  bowls. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  persons  who  may 
fish  without  a fishing  license  are  persons  who  reside  on  the 
farm  the  year  around.  It  could  be  the  owner  and  his 
immediate  family  who  reside  on  the  farm,  the  tenant 
farmer  and  his  family  and  regular  hired  help.  In  other 
words,  if  the  owner  of  the  farm  resided  in  town  he  would 
need  a license  to  fish  the  farm  pond  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  the  seasons,  sizes,  and  creel  limits. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  accepted  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  definition  of  a farm  which  they  use 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  censuses.  A farm  is  a tract  of 
land  consisting  of  three  or  more  acres  upon  which  crops 
were  grown  and  sold  for  $300  or  more  the  preceding  year, 
exclusive  of  garden  produce. 

When  any  trout  or  bass  which  have  been  lawfully  taken 
from  a farm  pond  are  to  be  transported  off  the  premises 
during  the  closed  season  for  such  fish,  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  farm  shall  give  to  the  person  transporting  the  fish 
a written  statement,  signed  by  him,  showing  the  date, 
place,  and  by  whom  the  fish  were  taken,  the  number  and 
species  of  the  fish,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
transporting  the  fish,  and  the  date  they  are  being  trans- 
ported. Such  a written  statement  authorizes  the  person 
to  possess  and  transport  the  fish. 

May  you  charge  people  to  fish  in  your  farm  pond?  In 
order  to  charge  anyone  to  fish  in  your  pond  you  must  first 
secure  a Regulated  Fishing  Lake  License.  All  fish  in  a 
regulated  lake  must  have  been  purchased  from  a legal 
source. 

May  you  raise  baitfish  in  your  farm  pond  and  sell  them? 
No,  you  must  first  obtain  a Propagation  License  and  the 
original  stock  must  be  secured  from  another  licensed  pro- 
pagator, or  other  legal  source.  Original  stock  may  not 
be  taken  from  streams. 

When  in  doubt  about  any  law  or  regulation  concerning 
water,  feel  free  to  contact  either  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board  or  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
They  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 
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GABION  STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  fishing  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  a means  of  attracting  tourists,  the  Ligonier  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  is  carrying  out  a stream  improvement 
project  on  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Westmoreland  County. 

The  work  is  underway  on  a half  mile  stretch  of  Loyal- 
hanna Creek  beside  Route  30,  opposite  Fort  Ligonier.  It 
is  designed  to  improve  the  trout  habitat  and  create  better 
streambed  conditions  for  aquatic  life. 

According  to  Jack  C.  Miller,  fishery  biologist  for  the 
Fish  Commission,  who  developed  the  work  plan,  Loyal- 
hanna Creek  had  been  widened  and  dredged  along  this 
stretch  in  connection  with  highway  construction  work  on 
Route  30. 

To  remedy  conditions,  Mr.  Miller  recommended  that 
a series  of  wing  deflectors  constructed  of  rock-filled 
gabions  be  installed  along  the  banks.  These  deflectors 
will  confine  the  flow  to  a more  narrow  channel,  and  the 
accelerated  velocity  will  scour  trout-holding  pockets  in 
mid-stream. 


Studying  workplan  for  Loyalhanna  Creek  stream  improvement  project 
are  retired  Regional  Fish  Warden  Supervisor  Minter  Jones;  Ralph  A. 
Abele  of  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited;  and  Hon.  Joseph 
Critchfield,  member  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

More  than  250  Scouts  from  Allegheny  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
pitched  in  to  fill  gabions  with  rocks.  Stream  at  this  point  is  too 
wide  and  shallow  to  support  trout.  Improvement  structures  will 
create  better  streambed  conditions  for  aquatic  life. 


UNDERWAY  ON  LOYALHANNA  CREEK 

Initial  structures  were  installed  in  1964,  and  work  was 
resumed  in  June  1965.  Work  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  September  1965.  Co-sponsors  include  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  Trout  Unlimited;  West  Penn  Power  Company; 
and  Allegheny  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Supervising  for  the  Fish  Commission  are  Commissioner 
Joseph  Critchfield,  retired  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 
Minter  Jones,  and  Fish  Warden  Sam  Henderson. 

The  Loyalhanna  work  marks  the  third  stream  improve- 
ment project  in  which  wire  mesh  gabions  have  been  used 
in  southwest  Pennsylvania.  Earlier,  improvement  projects 
were  carried  out  on  Whites  Creek,  Somerset  County,  and 
Mountain  Creek,  Fayette  County. 

Gabions  for  all  three  projects  were  purchased  by  sports- 
men, conservation  agencies,  and  business  firms,  and  in- 
stalled under  supervision  of  local  Fish  Wardens.  The  sup- 
plier of  the  gabions,  Maccaferri  Gabions  of  America,  Inc., 
50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  makes  available  a free 
Gabion  Information  Kit”  to  sportsmen’s  groups  interested 
in  stream  improvement  work.— Jim  Hayes 


Gabion  deflector  will  divert  current  to  mid-stream  channel,  help 
scour  trout-holding  pockets.  This  deflector  was  installed  in  three 
hours,  is  one  of  a series  of  improvement  devices  constructed  on 
Loyalhanna  Creek. 


Wire  mesh  gabions  are  wired  shut  after  being  filled  with  rocks  from 
streambed  to  form  this  deflector  on  Loyalhanna  Creek  at  Ligionier. 
It's  one  of  series  of  deflectors  installed. 


IT  AIN'T  NECESSARILY  SO 

By  VIVIAN  M.  OLSON 

Many  moons  ago,  there  was  a man  named  Henrik  Dani  of  Aalesund, 
who  was  a reader  and  follower  of  Darwin.  Wishing  to  apply  his 
theory  of  the  limit  of  adaptability  of  a species  to  its  environment, 
he  procured  a herring  from  a neighboring  fjiord,  and  carried  it  home 
in  a tub  of  sea  water. 

He  renewed  the  water  daily  for  some  time,  and  gradually  reduced 
the  quantity,  with  so  little  inconvenience  to  the  herring  that  he 
concluded  the  fish  might,  in  time,  learn  to  breathe  air  undiluted  with 
water,  like  man. 

It  turned  out  as  he  expected,  and  the  water  was  finally  turned  out 
of  the  tub,  never  to  be  replaced. 

Henrik  next  removed  the  fish  from  its  tub,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground,  where  it  flopped  about  very  awkwardly  at  first,  but  soon 
learned  to  move  freely  and  rapidly.  In  a little  while  the  herring  was 
able  to  follow  its  master  without  difficulty,  and  then  it  became  his 
constant  companion  about  the  streets  of  the  city. 

On  a certain  unfortunate  day,  Henrik  had  occasion  to  cross  a 
dilapidated  bridge  which  spanned  an  arm  of  the  harbor.  The  herring 
came  gracefully  along,  now  and  again  springing  into  the  air,  a habit 
he  had  acquired  a fondness  for.  But  alas,  he  missed  his  footing, 
slipped  through  a crack  into  the  water  below,  and  was  drowned. 

"CHUMMING" 

Chumming  a fishing  spot  isn’t  anything  new  to  an  ol’ 
time  carp  fisherman,  but  for  the  angler  about  to  start  it’s 
a good  trick  that  almost  insures  early  success. 

To  chum  a favorite  carp  fishing  hole,  means  to  throw 
scraps  of  your  fishing  bait  into  the  area  a day  or  two 
before  you  come  back  for  the  “kill.”  The  increase  in  food 
supply  caused  by  your  tasty  addition  to  the  water  attracts 
carp  to  the  area.  Then,  when  you’re  ready  for  business, 
simply  use  enough  of  the  same  bait  to  cover  a No.  4 or  6 
treble  hook;  plunk  it  into  the  water  and  hold  on! 

Most  carp  fishermen  use  a doughball  material  for  chum- 
ming and  bait.  Here  are  two  reliable  doughball  recipes. 

1.  Combine  same  quantities  (as  much  as  you  think 
you’ll  need)  of  cornmeal  and  flour.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  add  a few  drops  of  water  until  the  dough  is 
firm.  If  it  crumbles,  keep  adding  water.  Roll  the 
dough  and  cut  into  lumps  large  enough  to  cover 
hook.  If  the  dough  will  not  stay  on  the  hook,  work 
one  or  two  wisps  of  cotton  into  the  dough. 

2.  Knead  one  pound  of  cornmeal,  one  pound  of  ground 
beef  or  horsemeat  and  one  pound  of  flour  until  it 
combines  into  a firm  dough.  Add  a few  wisps  of 
cotton,  cut  into  small  pellets  and  you’re  ready  to  go! 

—Iowa  Conservationist 


CHANGING  ADDRESS? 

Promptly  send  both  old  and  new  address  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
South  Office  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


1965  TROUT  SEASON  EXTENDED 

The  1965  trout  season  has  been  extended  until  October 
31  for  selected  trout  streams  as  approved  at  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  according 
to  Robert  J.  Bielo,  executive  director. 

Streams  which  will  be  open  during  the  extended  season 
and  their  locations  by  counties  are:  Sugar  Creek,  Craw- 
ford and  Venango;  East  Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek,  Mc- 
Kean; Buffalo  Creek,  Armstrong;  Dunbar  Creek,  Fayette; 
North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek,  Jefferson;  Big  Fishing  Creek, 
Clinton;  Youghiogheny  River,  Somerset;  Standing  Stone 
Creek,  Huntingdon;  Schrader  Creek,  Bradford;  Penns 
Creek,  Union;  Stony  Creek,  Dauphin;  Muddy  Creek,  York; 
Mud  Run,  Carbon;  Bowmans  Creek,  Wyoming;  Deep 
Creek,  Schuylkill,  and  French  Creek,  Chester. 

Special  care  was  made  in  selecting  the  streams  to  insure 
they  would  have  good  rates  of  flow,  important  this  year 
because  of  severe  drought  conditions. 

The  program  for  1965  is  experimental  as  a cooperative 
project  between  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  program  was 
accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  early  in  1965,  after  it  had  been  suggested  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Lamar  National  Fish  Hatchery  will  provide  40,000 
brook  and  6,000  rainbow  trout,  all  of  legal  size,  for  stock- 
ing the  selected  streams  and  the  Fish  Commission  will 
furnish  4,000  two-year-old  brown  trout.  The  Lamar  Hatch- 
ery has  recently  increased  its  trout  rearing  facilities,  which 
together  with  recent  advances  in  fish  husbandry  enables 
the  hatchery  to  produce  catchable  trout  on  a rotational 
basis  throughout  the  open  stream  period. 

Plantings  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of 
trout  per  acre  of  water.  All  plantings  will  be  made  public. 

Trout  stocked  in  selected  streams  will  be  marked, 
probably  by  the  removal  of  the  adipose  fin,  to  identify 
these  fish  when  anglers  catch  them. 

An  angler  count  and  creel  census  will  be  made  on  each 
of  the  selected  streams  on  specified  days.  District  Fish 
Wardens  will  conduct  these  checks  on  all  streams  except 
Big  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County,  where  Federal  biol- 
ogists will  make  detailed  counts. 

If  there  is  a popular  acceptance  of  the  program  by 
Pennsylvania  anglers  and  returns  are  good,  the  program 
could  be  extended  to  other  streams  in  future  years. 


To  keep  your  thermos  jug  sweet  over  the  whiter,  put  a piece 
of  charcoal  into  it  before  storing. 

It  has  always  been  my  private  conviction  that  any  man  who 
pits  his  intelligence  against  a fish  and  loses,  has  it  coming. 

John  Steinbeck 

GIVE  ME  THE  OLD  DAYS- 
LIFE  WAS  a stout  thread 

a shadowed  brook 
a hunk  of  bread 
a pin  for  a hook 
an  hour  alone 
by  a shady  tree 
and  a pool  of  fish 
just  waiting  for  me. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLUE  BOOK  AGENTS 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 
available. 


Berks  County— Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 
Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County— Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn. 
Penna. 

Franklin  County— P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Huntingdon  County— C.  J.  Yocum— The  Boathouse— 
Raystown  Dam,  R.  D.  1,  Huntingdon,  Penna. 
Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 
Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 
Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 

New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 


FREE  COLOR  CHART 

COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 


(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
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SINGLE  TAPER  FLY  LINE 

A double  taper  fly  line  leaves  one  taper  or  end  on  the 
center  of  the  reel  spool,  unused.  Many  suggestions  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  utilize  this  end.  One,  splice  one 
half  of  a floating  tapered  line  to  % of  a sinking  line.  This 
gives  versatility  by  just  reversing  ends.  Another  sug- 
gestion is  to  reverse  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  day  for  a 
better  float  during  the  evening  rise.  Here  is  a third  sug- 
gestion: Splice  one  half  a double  taper  to  one  half  a 

level  line.  This  will  give  a full  length  functional  line 
and  free  the  other  end  of  the  double  taper  for  similar  treat- 
ment for  another  rod.  Or,  split  the  cost  of  a double  taper 
and  level  with  a buddy  and  make  2 single  taper  lines— 
one  for  him  and  one  for  you.  This  will  lower  your  cost 
while  still  giving  you  a full  length  tapered  fly  line. 


I'M  AFRAID  you  boys  don't  understand  about  skin-diving. 
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Birds  are  always  in  evidence  along  stream  or  lakeshore. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  members  of  the  heron 
family,  those  long-necked,  long-legged,  long-billed  birds 
that  are  often  mistakenly  called  “cranes.” 

Some  herons  are  found  in  our  state  from  spring  through 
fall,  but  after  the  nesting  season  many  more  come  up  from 
the  south  to  spend  August  and  early  September  on  our 
farm  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams.  They  are  often  seen  by 
fishermen,  standing  like  statues  in  the  shallow  water, 
ready  to  grab  the  first  minnow  or  frog  that  comes  within 
reach,  or  sneaking  along  the  shoreline  hoping  to  catch 
their  prey  unawares.  In  flight  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  similar  birds  by  their  manner  of  flying 
with  the  neck  withdrawn. 

The  great  blue  heron  (1)  is  the  largest  of  the  group- 
four  feet  long  from  bill  tip  to  tail.  It  is  chiefly  blue-gray 
with  dark  wings.  The  head  is  white  on  top  with  a black 
streak  behind  the  eye  that  ends  in  a few  narrow  plumes. 
The  neck  is  brownish,  streaked  in  the  front  with  white 
and  black. 

The  crow-sized  green  heron  (2)  bobs  his  tail  when 
nervous.  His  shaggy  crown  is  black  glossed  with  green, 
his  neck  reddish  brown  streaked  in  front  with  white.  The 
wings  are  dark  bronzy  green  and  the  back  is  washed  with 
gray-blue.  In  flight  this  bird  looks  more  blue  than  green. 

The  black-crowned  night  heron  (3)  is  a well-groomed 
bird  with  black,  gray,  and  white  plumage.  The  eyes  are 
red,  the  head  plumes  white.  Its  bill  and  neck  are  shorter 
and  stouter  than  those  of  most  herons.  As  a rule  it 
starts  feeding  in  the  evening  but  even  in  the  dark  it  can  be 
identified  by  its  barking  “Quock!” 

The  American  bittern  (4)  is  a medium  sized  heron  that 
and  black.  When  danger  approaches  it  stands  perfectly 
still  with  its  bill  pointed  upward,  the  streaks  camouflaging 
it  perfectly  among  the  cat-tails  and  rushes  of  its  marshy 
home. 

The  least  bittern  (5)  is  a tiny  heron  little  bigger  than 
a robin,  but  with  a longer  bill  and  neck.  Its  crown  and 
back  are  glossy  black;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a mixture 
of  chestnut  and  buff.  The  least  heron  is  rare  and  so 
secretive  that  is  is  seldom  seen. 

The  common  egret  (6)  is  a beautiful  snow-white  bird, 
once  nearly  exterminated  by  plume  hunters  but  now  quite 
plentiful.  It  is  identified  by  its  completely  white  plumage, 
yellow  bill,  and  black  legs  and  feet. 

The  immature  little  blue  heron  (7)  is  white  also,  un- 
like its  dark  gray-blue  parents.  These  herons  nest  south 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  young  often  drift  up  into  our 
state  in  late  summer.  They  are  smaller  than  the  common 
egret  and  have  dusky  wing-tips,  dark  greenish  legs  and 
feet,  and  dark  blue-gray  bill. 


MEET  THE 
HERONS 


SEPTEMBER— 1965 
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Susquehanna  River  Shad  Study 

From  the  quarterly  report  of  Frank  T.  Carlson,  Project  Leader 
U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 


Ben  Callaway  Photo 


STUDIES  ON  ADULT  SHAD 
Objective 

To  DETERMINE  extent  and  nature  of  upstream  and 
downstream  movement  of  adult  shad  transplanted  from 
areas  below  Conowingo  Dam  to  holding  facilities  above 
the  Conowingo  and  York  Haven  Dams. 

Techniques  Used 

Preparations  for  adult  studies  were  completed  by  late 
April.  These  included  installation  of  the  pound  net  at 
Perryville,  Md.,  installation  and  trial  operation  of  the  fish 
trap  in  Conowingo  Dam  tailrace,  transfer  of  Maryland 
transport  boat  to  Havre  de  Grace,  construction  and  mount- 
ing of  transport  tank  on  rented  trucks,  installation  of  hold- 
ing pens  at  Conowingo  and  Harrisburg,  and  testing  and 
installation  of  sonic  tracking  equipment  in  the  Harrisburg 
area. 

The  pound  net  operated  by  commercial  fishermen,  was 
installed  at  Perry  Point  on  the  east  shore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Maryland  arranged  for  pay- 
ment for  shad  taken  therein  and  used  in  the  study. 

The  Conowingo  fish  trap,  designed  by  Milo  Bell,  con- 
sists of  a rectangular  steel  and  wood  attraction  chamber 


Story  Photos  by  Dave  Daniels  and  George  Forrest 

approximately  24x20x8  ft.  attached  to  the  tailrace  side 
of  the  pillars  adjacent  to  service  unit  no.  1 draft  tube 
and  an  8x16  ft.  cylindrical  brail  mounted  between  the 
pillars.  A modified  one  cubic  yard  concrete  hopper  forms 
the  floor  of  the  cylinder.  The  entire  structure  is  sub- 
merged sufficiently  so  that  the  work  floor  atop  the  attrac- 
tion chamber  is  four  feet  above  the  water  surface  at  normal 
tailrace  elevation. 

The  discharge  from  the  service  unit  is  deflected  up  and 
out  into  the  diffusion  chamber  of  the  attraction  box  by 
flow  control  gates  at  the  distal  end  of  the  draft  tube. 
Raising  of  the  control  gates  diverts  more  water  through 
the  brail  cylinder.  The  discharge  from  the  attraction 
chamber  passes  through  adjustable  gates  located  on  the 
left  side  adjacent  to  the  discharge  of  main  unit  no.  1 and 
on  the  downstream  side  adjacent  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
tailrace.  Four  adjustable  plywood  doors  on  the  lower 
downstream  edge  enable  one  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
attraction  chamber  during  low  tailrace  elevation.  The  trap 
was  designed  to  operate  continually  at  full  turbine  dis- 
charge, approximately  250  cfs. 

Fish  move  into  the  attraction  chamber  and,  on  opening 


of  the  interlocking  “fingers”  on  its  downstream  wall,  into 
the  brail  cylinder.  Following  closing  of  the  fingers  and 
raising  of  the  hopper  by  a 2-ton  crane  operated  on  a 
monorail  mounted  above  the  brail  cylinder,  the  fish  are 
removed  in  water  to  the  top  of  the  attraction  chamber. 
There,  the  bucket  is  transferred  to  a second  crane  oper- 
ated from  the  stoplog  above  where,  in  turn,  its  contents 
are  discharged  into  tanks  for  transport  or  sorting. 

Horizontally  mounted  275-gallon  metal  tanks  provided 
with  oxygen  were  used  for  transport.  Four  tanks  were 
mounted  on  each  of  two  trucks  used  for  the  pound  net 
and  fish  trap  collections. 

Four  holding  pens  were  designed  for  operation  in  a 
current.  Each  consisted  of  a 14x4x4  ft.  frame  of  2-inch 
structural  aluminum  angle  lined  on  the  bottom  and  long 
sides  with  14x4.3  ft.  x .019  in.  sheets  of  corrugated 
aluminum  roofing.  Vertical  wood  slats  4 ft.  x 1 x 3 in. 
with  rounded  inner  edges  and  spaced  % in.  apart  were 
mounted  on  either  end  except  for  removable  1 x 4 ft. 
gate  of  % in.  diameter  aluminum  tubing  in  the  center  of 
the  upstream  end.  Four  styrofoam  logs  mounted  in  the 
inner  upper  corners  floated  the  pen. 

The  pen  at  Harrisburg  was  placed  in  the  river  on  the 
west  shore  at  the  dock  of  the  Harrisburg  Seaplane  base. 
In  Conowingo  Reservoir  it  was  anchored  behind  a barge 
at  the  west  end  of  the  dam.  A flow  developer  installed 
approximately  100  ft.  to  the  east  of  the  pen  created  a 
current  in  it.  One  pen  was  kept  in  reserve  at  each  location. 

The  sonic  tracking  monitor  consists  of  a bi-frequency 
(104  and  106  KC  hydrophone  with  preamplifiers  con- 
nected by  coaxial  cable  to  a shore  mounted  amplifier  and 
chart  recorder.  Powered  by  a wet  cell  storage  battery  it 
holds  sufficient  tape  to  remain  unattended  for  96  hours. 

Three  units,  each  with  a tracking  range  of  2500  ft., 
were  developed  for  the  project  this  year  by  the  Mesa  Co. 
They  were  installed  in  the  Harrisburg  area  from  April  19 
to  May  27  and  at  Conowingo  Reservoir  from  May  28  to 
June  14.  At  Harrisburg  one  was  placed  on  the  west  shore 
at  the  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  3.5  miles  down- 
stream from  the  release  site.  The  other  two  were  installed 
opposite  each  other  2.5  miles  upstream  from  the  release 
site  at  West  Fairview  and  North  Harrisburg,  respectively. 
Two  units  were  required  at  the  upstream  sites  to  detect 
tag  signals  where  the  river  was  wider  than  one  unit’s  range. 

Sonic  tags  used  this  year  were  improved  by  Mesa  and 
included  a readily  activated  battery  pack  and  cap  to  be 
inserted  immediately  prior  to  tagging.  Mylar,  a harder 
plastic,  was  substituted  for  the  polyvinyl  straps  used  last 
year. 

Shad  collected  in  the  pound  net  were  removed  at  day- 
break. As  the  catch  was  “dried  up”,  they  were  individually 
netted  into  a 500  gallon  circular  tank  provided  with  run- 
ning sea  water  on  Maryland’s  boat.  Following  a 5 to  10 
minute  trip  to  Havre  de  Grace,  they  were  netted  singly 
or  in  twos  or  threes  into  the  transport  tanks.  Methyl 
pentynol,  lcc/gal.,  was  used  in  transport. 

On  arrival  at  Harrisburg  or  Conowingo  Reservoir  un- 
tagged shad  were  netted  directly  into  the  river  or  pens. 
Those  to  be  tagged  were  held  in  a 15  gallon  tub  of  river 


water  containing  3cc  methyl  pentynal  per  gallon  until 
calm.  Petersen  and/or  sonic  tags  were  attached  in  the 
conventional  manner.  Tagging  was  facilitated  by  holding 
the  fish  in  water  in  a 20x3x3  in.  wood  chute  lined  with 
K in.  polyfoam. 

Approximately  one  hour  following  completion  of  tagging 
the  gate  on  the  pen  was  lifted.  Shad  at  Harrisburg  were 
allowed  to  move  out  when  ready.  At  Conowingo  some 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  their  departure  by  lifting 
the  closed  end  of  the  pen. 

Lengths,  weights,  and  scales  for  age  determinations  were 
taken  from  81  of  the  shad  collected  in  the  pound  net  that 
died  during  transport  or  handling. 

Findings 

Between  April  23  and  June  4,  1,324  shad  collected  in 
the  pound  net  were  used  for  transport.  Over  800  of  these 
were  taken  during  the  last  10  days  of  the  fishing  season. 
Of  these  466  were  transported  to  Harrisburg  in  16  trips 
between  May  5 and  May  28,  and  858  to  Conowingo  in 
19  trips  between  April  23  and  June  4. 

Transport  mortality  varied  with  the  number  of  fish  per 
tank  and  duration  of  confinement.  It  averaged  26  percent 
for  all  trips  in  the  3 hours  for  the  Harrisburg  transfer 
with  a maximum  load  of  30  shad  per  tank  but  dropped 
to  9 percent  for  14  trips  with  less  than  25  shad  per  tank. 
Mortality  averaged  8 percent  in  a one  hour  and  45  minute 
transfer  to  Conowingo  with  a maximum  of  35  shad  per 
tank.  Water  temperature  during  transport  varied  one  or 
two  degrees  F.,  usually  falling,  and  ranged  from  the  low 
50’s  in  late  April  to  the  low  70’s  in  early  June. 

Increased  mortality  through  additional  handling  at  the 
release  site  was  indicated  by  dead  fish  in  the  Harrisburg 
holding  pen  within  one  hour  of  their  release.  Overall  it 
accounted  for  an  additional  15  percent  but  dropped  to 
11  percent  for  trips  with  less  than  25  shad  per  tank. 

The  274  surviving  shad  released  at  Harrisburg  included 
35  with  sonic-Petersen  tag  combinations  (21  males,  14 
females),  65  with  Petersen  tags  (35  males,  30  females)  ■ 
and  174  not  tagged.  At  Conowingo  771  survivors  included 
25  with  sonic-Petersen  tag  combinations  (15  males,  10 
females),  264  with  Petersen  tags  (160  males,  104  females)  | 
and  482  not  tagged. 

Due  to  a combination  of  overcrowding  in  the  transport 
tanks,  and  damage  to  the  holding  pen,  and  irregular  per- 
formance of  the  flow  developer  only  9 shad  from  the  pound 
net  were  released  via  the  pen  at  Conowingo  Dam.  At 
Harrisburg,  however,  over  225  were  released  via  the  pen. 

Over  25  species  of  fish,  listed  herein,  were  collected  in 
the  Conowingo  trap  in  35  days  operation  between  April  26 
and  June  14.  During  that  period,  the  hopper  was  raised 
316  times  usually  between  7:30  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m.,  fol- 
lowing fishing  intervals  of  15  minutes  to  24  hours.  : 

The  catch  was  dominated  numerically  by  alewife  in 
late  April  and  early  May  followed  by  a composite  of  white 
perch,  quillbaek,  river  herring,  white  crappie  during  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Quillbaek  and  gizzard  shad  were 
the  most  abundant  species  in  late  May,  while  juvenile 
striped  bass  dominated  the  catch  in  June. 
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Checklist  of  species  collected  in  Conowingo  fish  trap 


April  26— June  14,  1965. 
“Alewife 

“Quillback 

Black  Crappie 

Rainbow  Trout 

Bluegill 

Redhorse  N 

Brown  Bullhead 

Red  Breast  Sunfish 

Brown  Trout 

* River  Herring 

Carp 

Rock  Bass 

Channel  Catfish 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Eels 

“Striped  Bass 

* Gizzard  Shad 

Walleye 

Goldfish 

White  Catfish 

Golden  Shiner 

White  Crappie 

Largemouth  Bass 

White  Perch 

Minnows  and  Shiners, 

White  Shad 

various  species 

White  Sucker 

Orange  Spot  Sunfish 

Yellow  Perch 

Pumpkinseed 

* Seasonally  dominate  species  numerically. 

Despite  their  presence  in  appreciable  numbers  in  the 
tailrace  50  yards  below  the  trap  by  May  11  as  indicated 
by  the  sport  catch  and  a variety  of  modifications  in  the 
trap  to  vary  discharge  locations,  and  velocities,  only  46 
were  captured  in  the  trap  from  May  19  to  June  2.  The 
largest  single  catch,  18,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28  came 
after  the  sport  catch  had  dropped  off  significantly. 

Due  to  the  variety  of  other  fish  present  in  the  hopper, 
it  was  necessary  to  individually  net  shad  from  a holding 
tank  to  the  transport  tank.  A total  of  30  were  released  in 
the  reservoir  including  16  via  the  pen  with  10  tagged, 
one  with  a sonic.  Of  the  remainder,  7 died  in  transport 
and  9 were  released  in  the  tailrace. 

Shad  behavior  in  the  pens  following  removal  of  the  gate 
could  be  observed  only  at  Harrisburg  on  calm  days  when 
water  was  relatively  clear.  Under  these  conditions  the 
fish  alternately  oriented  in  the  current  at  the  upstream  end 
of  the  pen  for  a few  minutes  in  velocities  varying  from 
0.5  to  1.5  ft.  per  second  and  swam  to  the  far  end  only 
to  reorient  near  the  opening  once  again.  Some  left  the 
pen  almost  immediately  after  the  gate  was  removed  travel- 
ing singly  or  in  groups  of  two  to  five.  Others  repeatedly 
swam  to  the  opening,  turned  and  retreated  to  the  far  end 
of  the  pen  before  repeating  their  performance.  Several 
shad  remained  in  the  pen  at  least  six  hours  although  none 
stayed  overnight. 

On  emerging,  the  majority  of  the  shad  headed  directly 
upstream  beneath  a barge  25  feet  distant.  Some  made  a 
clockwise  turn  before  moving  upstream.  One  female,  pre- 
sumed fatally  injured,  recovered  after  rolling  on  the  bottom 
and  swam  upstream  at  least  25  yards  before  being  lost 
from  sight.  Only  three  shad  were  observed  to  swim  di- 
rectly downstream. 

Sonic  tracking  records  will  require  considerable  study 
by  staff  biologists  and  our  electronic  associates  to  clarify  re- 
sponses definitely  attributable  to  tagged  shad.  Preliminary 
examinations  of  station’s  records  above  Harrisburg,  how- 
ever, revealed  traces  most  likely  due  to  the  passage  of  shad. 

Tags  returned  by  fishermen,  however,  suggest  different 
behavior.  Three  of  five  taken  below  Harrisburg  between 
Middletown  and  Safe  Harbor  came  from  dead  shad.  All 


four  tag  returns  from  Conowingo  Reservoir  releases  came 
from  below  the  dam,  including  two  originally  caught  in 
trap. 

Water  temperatures  and  average  natural  river  flow 
ranges  at  Conowingo  Dam  are  listed  for  three  periods 
during  the  fishing  season  as  follows: 

Period  Temperature  F° 

4/26-5/18  52-67 

5/19-6/2  69-71 

6/3  -6/13  71-73 


Flow,  1000’ s cfs 
22.7-52.3 
12.4-22.3 
9.9-18.1 


The  fish  kills  reported  in  Conowingo  tailrace  on  May  4, 
11,  and  23  consisted  of  herring,  catfish  and  mixed  species, 
respectively.  No  significant  number  of  dead  shad  was 
found.  Overnight  shutdown  of  Conowingo,  coupled  with 
a large  herring  yearclass,  reduced  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
in  the  tailrace  on  May  4. 


Tentative  Conclusions 

Failure  of  the  trap  to  collect  more  shad  may  have  been 
due  to  a combination  of  factors  including:  absence  of  shad 
inclined  to  move  upstream;  shadows  within  attraction 
chamber  on  otherwise  illuminated  tailrace;  surging  dis- 
charge of  generator  cooling  water  adjacent  to  the  right 
bank  entrance  of  the  attraction  chamber;  improper  loca- 
tion of  chamber  entrance  and  insufficient  water  velocity 
to  reach  shad  concentrated  50  yards  or  more  downstream, 
particularly  at  low  tailrace.  Water  velocity  alone  should 
be  sufficient  adjacent  to  the  trap  as  it  was  increased  to 
6.5  ft.  per  second  by  confining  the  discharge  to  one  stream 
which  retained  its  identity  50  yards  downstream  along  the 
right  bank. 

The  trap  should  be  run  additional  years  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  and  take  advantage  of  the  returning 
progeny  of  eggs  released  in  upstream  areas  in  1963  and 
1964. 

Adult  shad  must  be  sorted  from  other  species  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  preferably  in  a dope  tank  mounted 
on  top  of  the  attraction  chamber. 

The  advantage  of  providing  a current  in  the  enclosure 
in  which  shad  are  held  prior  to  release  was  demonstrated 
at  Harrisburg.  They  oriented  into  it  and  initially  moved 
upstream.  Without  a replication  of  the  conditions  at 
Conowingo  Reservoir,  our  studies  there  again  this  year 
may  be  inconclusive.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  evidence  may 
be  available  at  Harrisburg  to  satisfy  the  program  objectives. 


SUMMARY 

Adult  studies  demonstrated  that  shad  given  an  op- 
portunity to  reorient  in  a current  prior  to  release  will, 
initially,  move  upstream.  Extent  of  subsequent  movements 
will  be  known  after  sonic  tracking  tapes  have  been  inter- 
preted. Successful  spawning  will  be  indicated  by  presence 
of  juveniles  in  the  river  this  autumn.  A catch  of  only  46 
shad  in  the  trap  in  Conowingo  tailrace  suggests  a need  for 
refinements  in  design. 

Hatching  studies  were  confined  to  laboratory  experi- 
ments due  to  a scarcity  of  fertilized  eggs.  Water  quality 
determinations  in  the  1965  field  study  area  will  be  com- 
pared with  results  of  bio-assay  to  evaluate  its  suitability 
for  hatching  shad  eggs. 

Scale  analyses  indicate  that  some  young-of-the-year  shad 
wintered  over  in  the  river,  principally  within  the  impound- 
ments. (Pictures  on  next  pages.) 
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COMMERCIAL  FISHERMEN  off  Perry  Point,  Maryland  dipping  shad  from  pound  nets  in  upper  Chesapeake 


Bay. 


UNTAGGED  SHAD  were  netted  and  placed 
directly  into  the  pens. 


BIOLOGISTS  READYING  SHAD  for  the  opera- 
tion. 


FROM  NET  TO  PEN  shad  will  be  confined  for 
about  an  hour  when  the  gate  on  the  pen 
is  lifted  and  shad  are  free  in  the  Susque- 
hanna. 


mkJm 

OPERATION  CONSISTS  of  running  sharp 
needle  or  pin  just  below  dorsal  fin. 


BIOLOGIST  CHARLES  GOODWIN,  fishery  biol- 
ogist of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
records  number  of  untagged  fish  placed  from 
tank  truck  to  the  river  and  the  number  of 
fish  tagged. 


ROUND  DISC  TAG  is  placed  on  wire  pin  and 
clamped  to  hold  securely. 
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FOUR  HOLDING  PENS  such  as  one  at  Harris- 
burg shown  here,  were  designed  for  the 
operation.  Four  styrofoam  logs  mounted  in 
the  inner  upper  corners  floated  the  pens. 
Pen  at  Harrisburg  was  placed  in  the  river 
on  the  West  Shore  at  the  dock  of  the  Harris- 
burg Seaplane  Base. 


SOLUTION  is  added  to  the  tub  of  water. 


SONIC  TAGS  used  in  this  year's  project  were 
improved  and  included  a readily  activated 
battery  pack  and  cap  shown  inserted  here 
immediately  prior  to  tagging. 


FISH  ARE  COLLECTED  at  the  dock  and  placed 
in  tank  trucks  for  transportation  to  Harris- 
burg. Maryland  arranged  for  payment  for 
shad  taken  there  and  used  in  the  study. 


SHAD  TO  BE  TAGGED  were  held  in  the  15- 
gallon  tub  of  river  water  containing  3cc  of 
methyl  pentynal  per  gallon  until  calm. 


PATIENT  IS  RETURNED  to  the  river  tank  and 
released  approximately  one  hour  following 
the  operation. 


SHAD  FROM  POUND  NETS  were  removed  at 
daybreak.  On  arrival  at  Harrisburg  tagging 
operations  began.  River  water  was  added 
to  bring  water  temperatures  to  a near  com- 
parable temperature. 


FOAM  CRADLE  used  to  hold  the  fish  until 
tagging  operation  begins. 


SONAR  TAGS  are  installed  on  the  shad  as 
shown.  Three  sonic  tracking  monitor  units 
each  with  a tracking  range  of  2500  ft.  were 
developed  for  the  project. 
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CONOWINGO  fish  trap,  designed  by  Milo 
Bell,  constructed  for  a work  floor  or  deck 
four  feet  above  the  water  surface  at  normal 
tailrace  elevation. 


CONOWINGO  DAM  tailrace,  site  of  the  fish  trap  used  for  taking 
shad  in  the  1965  study. 


HOPPER  IS  RAISED  AUTOMATICALLY  from  the 
water  to  the  deck.  Operators  of  the  trap 
can  determine  the  species  of  fish  in  the  trap 
before  it  is  raised. 


THE  HOPPER  is  a modified  one  cubic  yard  con- 
crete hopper,  the  contents  of  which  can  be 
tripped  out  on  the  deck.  Fishing  is  done  in 
15  minute  to  24  hour  intervals. 


CATCH  here  contained  no  shad  and  unwanted 
species  will  be  swept  overboard  immediately 
into  the  tailrace. 


BIOLOGIST  DAVE  DANIELS  sorts  out  shad 
from  other  species. 


UNDESIRABLE  FISH  are  placed  in  a chute. 


FISH  SLIDE  down  the  long  chute  on  a high 
dive  into  the  river  many  feet  below. 
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TWO-TON  CRANE  operated  on  a monorail 
raises  the  hopper  from  the  deck  to  the  plat- 
form above. 


HOPPER  being  made  ready  for  crane  attach- 
ment. 


HOPPER  reaches  top  platform  ready  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  into  tanks  for  sorting  and 
transporting. 


SHAD  ARE  PLACED  in  horizontally-mounted 
275  gallon  metal  tanks  provided  with  oxygen 
for  transport.  Four  tanks  were  mounted  on 
each  of  two  trucks  used  for  both  fish  trap 
and  pound  net  collections. 


PROJECT  TALK  from  left  Dave  Daniels,  fishery  biologist,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  Henk  Koning,  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
engineer  at  Conowingo  Dam,  pointing  out  the  problems  of  catching 
shad  at  Conowingo. 


CHUTE  OF  WATER  flows  along  the  western 
dam  wall  to  attract  shad  into  the  trap.  Frank 
Carlson,  project  leader,  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  is  shown  to  the  right  on 
the  deck. 


DISCHARGE  from  the  attraction  chamber 
passes  through  adjustable  gates  with  flow 
varying  according  to  the  need. 


POPULAR  FISHING  SPOT  several  hundred 
yards  below  the  Dam  showing  point  of  rocks 
where  majority  of  the  shad  are  caught  on 
spinning  tackle. 
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TROUTLESS  DAYS 

By  JIM  HAYES 


In  MY  haste  to  get  on  the  creek  I put  the  wrong  reel 
and  line  on  the  fly  rod.  The  outfit  was  so  mismatched  I 
could  hardly  cast.  The  line  kept  sinking.  The  leader 
landed  in  a spaghetti-like  tangle.  And  I had  forgotten 
my  dry  flv  oil.  After  a frustrating  half  hour  I called  it 
quits  and  returned  to  camp. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  putting  the  tackle  in 
shape.  This  time  I put  the  right  reel  and  line  on  the 
right  rod.  I greased  the  line  and  tied  some  new  leaders. 
I steamed  my  dry  flies,  located  the  fly  oil,  checked  and 
rechecked  every  piece  of  equipment. 

By  seven  o’clock  the  shadows  were  lengthening  across 
the  stream.  The  evening  rise  would  soon  begin.  I knew 
there  were  some  dandy  trout  along  the  meadow  stretch. 
I he  first  caddis  were  emerging  as  I arrived  at  the  stream. 
I caught  one  and  matched  it  perfectly  with  a No.  16 
Blue  Dun. 

Moving  slowly,  I waded  into  the  rocky  shallows  at  the 
tail  of  the  first  pool,  alert  for  the  tell-tale  ring  of  a 
rising  fish.  I was  so  intent  that  I completely  failed  to 
notice  that  the  streambed  ahead  dropped  sharply  into  a 
deep  channel.  One  moment  I was  waling  in  water  up  to 
my  knees,  and  suddenly  I was  pitching  forward. 

I must  have  gone  completely  under.  When  I surfaced, 


gasping  and  sputtering,  I was  drenched  to  the  skin.  My 
fly  box,  cigarettes,  matches,  rod  and  reel,  everything  was 
soaked.  Boots  full  of  water,  pockets  squishing,  I retrieved 
my  hat  as  it  floated  downstream.  I even  had  water  in 
my  ear. 

They  told  me  later  that  there  was  a tremendous 
hatch  on  the  stream  that  evening.  Every  trout  in  the 
creek  was  on  the  rise.  The  other  fishermen  brought  in 
some  stunning  catches.  It  had  been  mild  and  clear,  the 
kind  of  evening  that  fishermen  dream  about. 

But  of  course  I wouldn’t  have  known  about  that!  I 
spent  the  evening  drying  off. 

When  I go  fishing  I like  to  catch  trout.  In  fact,  I 
insist  on  it.  Until  I have  slid  that  first  fish  into  my  landing 
net  I will  not  even  give  you  the  time  of  the  day.  Yet 
when  I look  back,  I find  that  some  of  the  most  memorable 
days  I have  spent  astream  resulted  in  the  catching  of 
not  a single  trout. 

That  scorching  July  day  on  Blue  Hole  Run  in  Somerset 
County  was  a perfect  example. 

In  its  headwater  stretch  the  Blue  Hole  cascades  down 
a wild,  deep,  forested  valley.  Ice  cold  and  clear  as  gin, 
the  stream  splashes  down  from  pool  to  pool,  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  mountain  brook  trout  water  as  you  might  ever 
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imagine.  Because  of  the  cool  breeze  which  sweeps  down 
the  valley,  I always  reserved  this  stretch  for  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year. 

In  mid-July  came  such  a day.  By  eleven  o’clock  the 
temperature  was  in  the  80’s  and  climbing  toward  a pre- 
dicted high  of  96°.  Arriving  at  the  stream,  I parked  the 
car,  rigged  up  the  fly  tackle,  and  began  hiking  upstream. 

A hundred  yards  above  the  car,  where  a cold  feeder 
brook  empties  into  the  mainstream,  I paused  long  enough 
to  place  in  the  brook  three  cans  containing  a delicious, 
frothy,  golden  brew  well  known  to  anglers.  Covering  the 
cans  with  a flat  rock,  I continued  on  my  way. 

It  was  pleasant  at  first,  casting  my  way  from  pool  to 
pool,  catching  no  trout  worthy  of  mention,  but  getting 
in  some  excellent  casting  practice.  By  three  o’clock  the 
mid-day  heat  had  penetrated  the  shade  of  the  valley, 
and  even  the  breeze  failed.  The  leaves  hung  limp  and 
lifeless. 

By  now  I was  well  up  on  the  headwaters,  miles  from 
the  car,  and  as  hot  and  thirsty  as  I can  ever  remember. 
Rivulets  of  sweat  trickled  off  my  nose  and  chin.  My 
shirt  clung  to  my  skin  in  clammy  wet  patches.  And  I 
found  myself  thinking  about  those  cans  chilling  in  the 
icy  water  at  the  tributary  mouth. 

Taking  down  my  rod,  I headed  back  down  the  road 
that  clings  to  the  mountainside  above  the  stream.  I 
walked  slowly  at  first,  but  lured  by  the  golden  vision  of 
my  cache,  I stepped  up  the  pace  to  a dog  trot. 

By  the  time  I left  the  road  and  cut  down  over  the 
hillside  to  the  tributary  mouth  I was  in  full  gallop,  shirt 
tail  flying,  half  tripping  on  roots,  unleashing  small 
avalanches  of  rocks  that  went  clattering  and  crashing 
ahead  of  me.  Unmindful  of  the  briars,  I flung  myself 
through  the  last  thorny  thicket— and  my  heart  nearly 
stopped.  Another  fisherman  was  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tributary,  nearly  straddling  my  concealed  treasure. 
Evidently  he  was  unaware  of  what  was  hidden  under  the 
flat  rock,  for  he  was  casting  blissfully  into  the  confluence 
pool.  When  he  looked  up  and  saw  me  charging  down  on 
him,  like  a stampeding  bear,  he  stepped  back  in 
amazement. 

Finally  I got  my  legs  under  control  and  was  able  to 
walk  the  last  ten  yards,  trying  to  appear  nonchalant. 
“Hi,  there,”  he  greeted  me.  “Having  any  luck?” 

“Not  yet,”  I puffed.  “But  brother,  you  just  watch  me 
now!”  And  I lifted  the  rock. 

On  this  final  episode  I will  relate,  trout  fishing  was 
as  far  from  my  mind  as  fishing  ever  gets,  which  is  never 
really  that  far.  It  was  the  opening  day  of  turkey  hunting 
season,  I was  headed  down  the  Hammersley  trail,  and 


in  place  of  the  fly  rod  I was  toting  a scope-sighted  .220 
Swift. 

Clear  and  crisp,  the  leaves  turning  gold  and  scarlet, 
it  was  a perfect  morning  for  hunting.  Walking  at  a slow 
pace,  I pussy-footed  down  the  trail,  scanning  the  mountain- 
sides. In  the  far  distance  I heard  the  muffled  woomph- 
woomph-woomph  of  a hi-powered  rifle.  Before  long  the 
flocks  would  be  broken  up  and  turkeys  would  be  scattered 
all  up  and  down  the  valley. 

After  an  hour’s  walk,  all  downhill,  I came  at  last 
to  the  streamhead,  the  uppermost  headwater  of  Ham- 
mersley Fork.  As  I followed  the  trickle  it  was  joined  by 
the  flow  from  springs  and  brooklets,  growing  in  volume 
ind  finally  spreading  into  the  first  small  pools.  Having 
fished  the  Hammersley  on  many  occasions,  I walked  to 
one  of  the  larger  pools  in  hopes  of  seeing  a trout.  What 
I saw  ended  the  turkey  hunt  right  there  and  then. 

The  pool  was  hardly  bigger  than  a kitchen  table,  and 
not  more  than  two  feet  deep.  But  congregated  there  were 
a dozen  of  the  fattest  most  vividly-colored  brook  trout 
I had  ever  seen.  All  my  life  I had  wanted  to  see  a brook 
trout  spawning  run.  Now  I was  witnessing  one  on  the 
finest  brookie  streams  in  the  entire  state. 

The  next  pool  held  more  trout,  and  the  next  still  more. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  brook  trout  from  the  entire  stream 
had  assembled  in  that  headwater  stretch.  As  I walked 
from  pool  to  pool,  wild  turkeys  could  have  roosted  on 
both  my  shoulders  and  been  perfectly  safe. 

There  were  fingerling  brookies  with  their  parr  markings 
plainly  visible  in  the  crystal  water.  There  were  hundreds, 
even  thousands  of  the  six  to  nine  inch  trout  that  make 
the  Hammersley  a fisherman’s  delight.  And  every  now 
and  then  I was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a big,  hook- 
jawed  squaretail  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  like  walking  in  a dream. 
Down  past  Bunnell  Ridge  I hiked,  following  the  stream, 
past  the  rocky  mouth  of  Twin  Sisters  Hollow,  eyes  glued 
to  the  water,  and  finally  to  Road  Hollow  where  I called 
it  a day.  On  the  long  uphill  climb  back  to  the  ridge  road 
I resumed  my  turkey  hunting,  but  without  success. 

That  evening,  back  in  camp,  there  was  much  talk 
about  the  day’s  hunt.  Two  of  the  fellows  had  bagged 
turkeys,  and  the  others  had  either  gotten  shots  or 
seen  turkeys. 

“How  about  you,  Jim?”  someone  finally  spoke  up. 
“You  see  anything?” 

“Yes,  I saw  the  most  magnificent  sight  I’ve  ever  seen 
in  my  life,”  I replied.  “But  you’d  have  to  be  a fisherman 
to  understand.” 
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By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


We  had  driven  the  eighty  miles  to  the  river  after  an 
evening  meeting.  It  was  well  after  midnight  when  we 
parked  the  station  wagon  beside  the  big  sycamore  and 
boiled  a pot  of  coffee.  The  river  was  low,  the  mosquitoes 
were  busy  and  the  bass  were  coy.  Occasional  flashes  of 
lightning  glowed  along  the  horizon.  It  was  dawn  before 
the  first  keeper  succumbed  and  full  daylight  before  the 
second  completed  our  breakfast  quota.  We  ate  leisurely. 
When  the  coffee  had  disappeared  my  friend  inflated  his 
sleeping  bag  mattress  and  crawled  into  the  station  wagon 
to  sleep. 

I he  air  was  oppressive  with  the  heat,  the  sky  overcast 
and  from  the  hills  beyond  came  the  low  growl  of  distant 
thunder.  A half  mile  below  a deep  glide  connected  two 
pools.  It  was  uniformly  rough  with  enough  boulders  to 
make  interesting  pockets.  Along  the  banks  willows  grew 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Surely  a great  spot  to  fish. 

As  this  was  exploratory  fishing  I carried  only  my  fly  rod 
and  a box  of  mixed  lures  and  flies.  I even  left  my  basket 
and  net  behind. 

I moved  into  the  fast  water  just  above  the  lower  pool, 
selected  a pocket  behind  the  nearest  boulder  as  my  target. 
Before  I could  get  into  position  the  first  spattering  rain 


drops  and  a flash  of  lightning  announced  the  storm.  I 
donned  my  rain  shirt  and  headed  for  the  willows  along 
the  bank.  With  my  knife  I slashed  a bundle  of  basswood 
sprouts  and  hastily  fashioned  a small  shelter.  After  a few 
minutes  the  lightning  lessened  and  the  rain  moderated 
to  a steady  patter.  As  I looked  from  my  thatched  leanto 
I imagined  I saw  a fish  roll.  The  slower  water  along  the 
bank  carried  a number  of  small  brown  moths.  They  had 
been  dislodged  by  the  rain  and  floated  helplessly. 

From  my  lures  I selected  a small  brown  bug  of  clipped 
deer  hair.  When  I had  it  firmly  attached  to  my  leader  I 
waded  back  toward  the  boulder.  The  bug  dropped  into 
the  slack  water  and  floated  for  an  instant.  There  was  a 
rise,  the  hook  bit  home  and  to  my  suprise  the  fish  was  a 
brown  trout.  His  initial  rush  carried  him  above  the 
surface  and  into  the  current  that  swelled  around  the  edge 
of  the  pocket.  After  much  gentle  persuasion  I was  able 
to  lift  him  from  the  water  by  hand.  He  was  a firm,  brightly 
colored  male  fish  that  measured  a full  sixteen  inches  in 
length.  I dressed  him  out  then  waded  to  a nearby  willow 
and  hung  him  on  a branch. 

During  the  forty-five  minutes  of  rain  I killed  three  more 
fish  over  a foot  long,  released  as  many  and  lost  a number 
through  careless  handling.  During  the  rain  the  entire 
area  seemed  alive  with  feeding  fish.  Suddenly  the  storm 
passed  and  the  vegetation  began  to  steam  under  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Although  I continued  to  cast  for  another  half 
hour  the  water  was  dead. 

I awakened  my  friend  by  trailing  the  tail  of  my  largest 
trout  over  his  nose.  He  mumbled,  woke  up,  looked  at  the 
catch,  said  some  unprintable  words,  grabbed  his  tackle 
and  headed  for  the  water.  Hours  later  he  returned,  fish- 
less. The  secret?  . . . Rain  and  sodden  moths. 

Several  years  ago  the  whirring  of  the  seventeen-year  lo- 
cust or  cicada  was  heard  throughout  the  watershed  where 
I fish.  This  small  mountain  stream  provides  an  hour  or 
two  of  good  fishing  each  evening  but  with  the  cicadas  it 
turned  sour. 

I climbed  down  the  steep  slope  late  one  afternoon  but 
after  an  hour  of  hard  fishing  failed  to  raise  a single  trout. 
Suddenly  the  sky  darkened  and  the  rain  began  to  pelt 
down.  There  was  some  lightning  but  the  clouds  appeared 
high  and  the  valley  deep  so  I continued  to  fish.  The  rain 
knocked  the  cicadas  from  the  trees  and  they  began  to 
float  down  in  increasing  numbers.  Suddenly  a trout  rose. 
The  only  lure  I carried  was  a huge  affair  of  clipped  deer 
hair  tied  on  a number  two  hook. 

Trout  were  everywhere.  The  bug  came  floating  down 
like  a barge  but  the  trout  took  it  with  appetite.  Their 
stomachs  bulged  but  they  rose  as  if  starved.  In  one  deep 
run  a trout  struck  and  missed.  He  turned,  came  down 
stream  with  a rush  and  took  solidly.  I lost  all  count  of 
the  trout  I took  that  evening  but  I believe  every  trout 
in  the  stream  was  feeding.  I kept  three  trout  all  over  a 
foot  in  length  from  a stream  where  a ten  inch  fish  is  con- 
sidered large.  One  was  a giant  weighing  just  short  of  two 
pounds.  The  next  evening  the  stream  was  dead. 

To  many  anglers  the  Moshannon  Lake  is  a puzzle.  Sam- 
ple nettings  by  the  biologists  prove  that  it  has  an  abundant 
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population  of  a number  of  fish  species.  Except  for  a 
handful  of  local  regulars  the  catch  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Their  secret  is  to  fish  the  lake  when  there  is  a 
warm  rain  falling.  Some  of  their  catches  are  almost  un- 
believable. The  pickerel,  perch  and  largemouth  bass  are 
there  in  size  and  numbers  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  angler. 
Every  weed  bed  produces  its  quota  of  strikes  as  long  as 
the  overcast  sky  holds.  On  other  days  the  fishing  is  limited 
to  an  hour  or  two  at  dawn  or  dusk. 

There  is  a pool  on  the  Cross  Fork  where  the  hemlocks 
grow  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  pool  is  barely  wadable  and 
the  surface  is  so  still  that  the  longest  cast  and  finest  flies 
spook  the  trout.  The  best  I had  ever  been  able  to  do 
was  to  catch  an  occasional  fish  from  the  tail  or  extreme 
head  of  the  pool. 

Last  season  I visited  the  pool  at  dawn.  An  all  night 
drizzle  had  taken  the  sparkle  from  the  water  but  had  not 
raised  or  discolored  it.  I waded  in  and  spent  five  hours 
in  that  pool.  In  that  time  the  score  ran  close  to  a hundred 
trout.  It  was  almost  too  easy.  There  would  be  a swirl,  my 
fly  would  drop,  there  would  be  a slow  rise  and  a hooked 
fish.  I would  pressure  it  toward  the  water  that  had  already 
been  fished  and  by  the  time  it  was  tired  out  the  other  fish 
would  have  resumed  feeding.  I kept  a pair  that  ran  about 
a pound  each  for  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  for 
a drive.  After  sundown  I returned  to  the  pool,  expecting 
to  take  another  brace  for  breakfast.  The  rain  had  stopped, 
the  pool  was  itself  again  and  although  the  trout  were 
rising  I spent  a fruitless  evening.  At  dusk  I caught  one 
trout  by  dapping  a fly  over  a grass  clump  but  the  victory 
was  a hollow  mockery  of  the  morning. 

Early  one  morning  we  were  driving  to  the  river  when 
it  began  to  rain.  There  weie  five  of  us  packed  into  a sta- 
tion wagon.  Just  as  we  parked  on  a high  bank  that  bor- 
dered a meadow  it  begain  to  rain.  The  river  lay  beyond. 
Below  a small  pond,  part  of  an  ancient  beaver  dam,  lay 
in  uninviting  quietness.  Anything  was  better  than  the 


hot  interior  of  the  wagon.  My  companions  jeered  as  I 
made  my  way  down  the  steep  bank  and  choose  a place 
near  an  ancient  beaver  felled  tree. 

The  weedless  spoon  dropped  close  to  a submerged 
branch  and  a silvery  pickerel  of  twenty  inches  promptly 
latched  on.  There  was  little  room  to  play  him  so  I suspect 
I treated  him  a bit  roughly.  A second  cast  produced  a 
second  but  smaller  fish.  By  this  time  the  station  wagon 
disgorged  anglers  and  gear  in  utter  confusion.  The  rain 
continued  for  almost  an  hour.  The  undersized  pond 
produced  six  fair  pickerel  and  the  rain  thoroughly  wet 
five  anglers.  In  haste  to  fish  they  had  neglected  to  put  on 
their  rain  gear. 

Rain  is  not  always  favorable  for  the  sport.  A shower  of 
rain  that  causes  a mist  to  rise  from  the  water  will  cause 
actively  feeding  fish  to  cease  feeding  immediately.  The 
cause  is  probably  the  quick  change  of  temperature  be- 
tween air  and  water. 

Billy  was  a little  man  who  married,  late  in  life,  a woman 
who  dictated  his  activities.  I suspect  one  reason  why  Billy 
fished  in  the  rain  was  that  his  wife  did  not  want  him 
around  the  house  on  a wet  day.  At  her  insistance  he 
wore  black  oilskins  and  a sou’-wester  hat.  His  long,  sharp 
nose  and  thick  glasses  gave  him  a picturesque  quality. 
He  was  patience  itself,  staying  all  day  in  one  spot  although 
he  was  not  rewarded  by  a single  nibble.  I remember 
rounding  the  bend  of  the  river  one  day  when  the  mists 
were  swirling  and  seeing  his  black  figure,  water  dripping 
from  his  long  nose,  silhouetted  against  a greening  willow. 
As  I stopped  a pair  of  snowy  egrets  flew  slowly  by.  The 
tableau  had  the  flavor  of  an  ancient  Japanese  print. 

I became  accustomed  to  fishing  in  the  rain  as  a farm 
boy.  When  it  was  too  wet  to  work  in  the  fields  it  was 
perfect  fishing  weather.  Even  today  a gentle  summer  rain 
brings  on  an  almost  uncontrollable  urge  to  go  fishing.  Let 
the  rains  come! 
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We  Must  Take  Another  Step  Forward 

By  HANK  ROSEN 


View  from  A Roadside  Dump 

Since  the  days  of  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  there  has 
been  some  voice  crying  out  for  proper  conservation 
measures.  Unfortunately,  for  every  person  who  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  proper  conservation  practices,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  ten  who  are  just  as  willing  to  over- 
look it,  and  some  other  few,  who  for  personal  gain,  would 
make  every  effort  to  have  the  entire  idea  forgotten.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  problem  has  become  most  acute  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  since  World  War  II,  the  cost  of 
putting  into  practice  good  conservation  activities  has  risen 
sharply. 

No  more  fitting  definition  of  conservation  can,  to  the 
mind  of  the  author,  be  found  than  that,  the  creed,  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  a group  whose 
primary  function  is,  The  Preservation  of  America’s  Soil, 
Woods,  Waters,  and  Wild  Life.” 

The  person  interested  in  conservation  has  many  avenues 
open  to  him  through  which  he  may  be  heard.  He  may, 
as  an  individual,  behave  in  a manner  so  as  to  not  create 
a waste  of  our  natural  resources,  he  may  teach  his  child 
and  fiiends  to  consider  this  national  heritage  as  being 


irreplaceable,  and  he  may  also  act  as  the  lonely  voice  in 
the  night  writing  letters  to  those  people  vested  with  legis- 
lative responsibility  for  enacting  laws  governing  con- 
servation. 

Another  step  which  can  be  taken  by  the  individual  is 
to  become  an  active  participant  in  one  or  more  of  the 
organized  groups,  one  of  which  is  certain  to  be  found  in 
his  area.  By  virtue  of  their  strength  in  numbers,  such 
groups  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  resources 
can  not  only  reach  the  ears  of  legislators,  but  can,  to  a 
limited  degree,  carry  on  effective  conservation  programs 
on  their  own.  I recall  a certain  paper  company  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  which  was  so  harried  by  the 
effective  work  of  a conservation  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  name  of  this  organization  became  an  anathema 
to  the  administrators  of  the  paper  company,  who  for  years, 
had  been  disposing  improper  waste  into  a body  of  water. 
This  same  organization  had  a highly  efficient  youth  con- 
servation committee  which  spent  on  an  average  of  two 
evenings  a week  giving  lectures,  showing  movies,  and  pro- 
viding demonstrations  to  youth  groups  throughout  the  area. 

Since  the  youth  of  today  is  the  responsible  citizen  of 
tomorrow,  he  must  be  the  prime  target  of  our  efforts. 

How  frequently  have  you,  in  riding  along  one  of  our 
Commonwealth  roads,  observed  bundle  after  bundle  of 
trash  or  litter  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  all  too  prone  to  blame  the  person  who  placed  it  there 
because,  in  reality,  the  legal  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
position of  garbage  and  trash  rests  with  the  person  who 
has  created  it.  However,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
higher  or  moral  law  involved  here.  One  which  I am  most 
sorry  to  say  may  have  come  about  as  a result  of  our  own 
shortsightedness.  One  of  our  mountain  counties  makes  a 
good  deal  of  cash  income  each  year  through  the  catering 
to  the  needs  of  vacationing  campers.  This  county  also 
receives  a large  amount  of  its  tax  funds  from  the  real 
estate  taxes  accrued  as  a result  of  the  thousands  of  camps 
within  its  borders.  These  campers  who  spend  compara- 
tively little  time  in  the  county  are  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a measure  of  revenue  for  the  county’s  use  in 
schools,  roads,  etc.,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
disposal  of  the  camper’s  trash  or  garbage.  On  one  hand, 
we  decry  the  creation  of  the  eyesore  trash  pits,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  provide  the  small  land  owners 
with  a means  for  disposing  of  their  garbage.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  part  of  the  blame  for  these  large  piles  of 
trash,  which  are  seen,  may  have  to  rest  with  the  local 
groups. 
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COME  UP  AND  at  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH 


SEE  ME  OCT.  9 


COMMISSION 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station 
Bellefonte— Centre  County 

The  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station  is  located  in 
the  picturesque  ridge  and  valley  country  of  Centre  county. 
Hidden  between  the  rolling  hills  of  Spring  Creek,  it  has 
remained  virtually  unknown— except  that  it  is  interna- 
tionally known  to  those  in  the  fisheries  profession.  Al- 
though its  research  facilities  for  trout  are  unequaled 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania  have 
heard  little  of  this  research  station  or  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  first  preliminary  experiments  were  conducted  in 
1953;  at  the  completion  of  the  project  in  September,  1957, 
a full-scale  research  program  was  instituted.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  administrative  center  of  fish  management  and 
research  and  the  state’s  fish  distribution  program. 

Among  the  notable  accomplishments  at  Benner  Spring 
over  the  past  years  are  contributions  to  the  incubation  of 
fish  eggs  and  fish  rearing  which  have  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  techniques  which  had  been  in  practice  for 
a hundred  years.  Many  of  these  advances  will  be  on 
display  at  the  coming  open  house  on  October  9. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  research  building  are  new 
type  egg  hatching  devices,  experimental  tanks,  a food 
preparation  room,  and  other  facilities.  The  second  floor 
contains  administrative  offices,  a library,  and  three  labora- 
tories. These  laboratories  are  devoted  to  fish  pathology, 
general  fishery  biology,  and  water  chemistry  respectively. 
Outside  facilities  include  a large  number  of  experimental 
holding  ponds  and  raceways  for  trout  as  well  as  a number 
of  ponds  for  warmwater  fishery  research.  Diversified 
activities  of  the  station  include  fish  cultural  research,  diet 
studies,  production  statistics,  fish  pathology  and  related 
studies,  and  fish  management  activities  and  research. 

The  facilities  at  Benner  Spring  also  produce  70  to  90 
tons  of  legal  trout  each  year  for  the  fishermen  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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DON'T  MISS  IT! 


BENNER  SPRING  FISH  RE$ 

9 AM-  5 PV 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBII 


Right— Drawing  blood  from  the  heart 
of  a trout  for  various  blood  studies  car- 
ried or  by  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Bottom— Eggs  being  taken  from  a nice 
rainbow  trout  by  means  of  air  pressure. 
Equipment  built  and  designed  at  Benner 
Spring. 
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IN  HOUSE 

CH  STATION 

1965 
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Top— These  hatching  jars  will  soon  be 
full  of  trout  eggs. 

Left— See  trout  being  raised  by  the  bar- 
rel. Research  units  for  raising  lots  of 
trout. 

Bottom— Chow  time.  Automatic  feeder 
allows  labor  costs  to  be  reduced.  These 
feeders  were  developed  at  Benner 
Spring. 
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AUTUMN  LOW  WATER  brings  best  walleye  fishing  at  rocky  shores 
and  in  the  deep  riffles.  Late  afternoon  and  evening  is  best. 


WALLEYE 


ml  Urn,  jafteknoML 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


HlS  touch  was  the  personification  of  the  idealist;  his 
tackle  aged  with  years  of  frugiie  banking  austerity  featur- 
ing every  simple  detail  of  its  character.  But  when  Teller 
stepped  forth  to  challenge  the  rights  of  a misty-eyed  resi- 
dent of  a rock  littered  walleye  channel  there  wasn’t  any 
question  about  his  mastery  of  the  situation. 

I have  seen  him  take  a dozen  of  the  prettiest  speci- 
mens of  the  old-time  native  “wallies”  without  wasting  a 
single  live  chub  minnow. 

It  was  the  way  he  fingered  that  tenuous  length  of  six- 
thread  white  Cuttyhunk  that  made  him  so  infallible  in 
teasing  a strike  from  old  Lusterage”.  And,  the  unerring 
stab  of  the  needle  point  wire-snelled  hook  that  gained  him 
the  leputation  of  being  the  most  consistent  river  angler  for 
walleye. 

He  had  a way  of  timing  his  retrieves  you  rarely  ever 


see  in  these  days.  Before  he  mincingly  stepped  out  to  a 
well  chosen  rock  that  offered  a substantial  footing  along 
the  weedy  edges  of  the  shoaling  water  the  master  would 
remove  from  his  coat  pocket  a new,  unopened  package  of 
coarse-cut  chewing  tobacco. 

Tucking  his  nine  foot  bamboo  rod  under  his  left  elbow, 
for  he  was  definitely  a left-handed  angler,  he  would 
casually  survey  the  fishing  possibilities.  Seldom  did  he  fail 
to  read  signs  of  the  lurking  fish.  Then  he  would  break  the 
seal  on  his  tobacco  pouch  and  with  a carefully  gauged 
charging  of  the  black,  strong  leaf  in  his  lean  jaw.  Teller, 
the  master  walleye  straight  liner  would  stow  his  cud  of 
scrap  tobacco  in  one  section  of  his  mouth.  This  was  in- 
variably followed  by  the  sweeping  underhand  movement 
of  the  rod  and  the  flight  of  the  bait.  Spinner  casts  made 
downstream  to  a place  in  the  current  where  the  water 
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swirled  about  an  obstructing  rock  or  some  shadowy  hidden 
bit  of  driftage  like  a half  sunken  log  or  a derelict  snag. 

He  noted— “The  walleye  is  a current  fish.  It  has  a time- 
table schedule  for  feeding  that  some  fishermen  know 
nothing  about  nor  try  to  understand.  But  it’s  the  same  as 
catching  a bus  or  a plane  or  a train.  You  have  to  be  there 
when  the  operator  arrives  and  know  when  he  is  to  leave. 
It’s  that  punctual,  too!  It  might  vary  some,  naturally,  for 
these  fish  go  by  sun-time,  understand.  They  have  no 
chronometers  to  go  by,  just  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the 
kind  of  weather  that  controls  their  movements.  The  rea- 
son I prefer  Fall  for  stream  walleye  fishing  is  it  is  then 
there  is  more  steady  and  dependable  fishing  weather  than 
you  find  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Usually  there  is  a 
week,  maybe  a fortnight  or  so  of  pretty  steady  kind  of 
stream  fishing  conditions  after  the  middle  of  August,  on 
•through  September  and  into  October.  During  this  period 
the  river  weeds  will  be  about  as  good  a barometer  as  any- 
thing you  can  use  for  spotting  the  walleye’s  itinerent  move- 
ments.” 

The  afternoon  was  one  of  the  best  times  of  day  or  night, 
my  friend  Teller  argued,— and  proved  it,  too! 

From  two  in  the  afternoon  on  until  the  sun  began  to  set 
was  his  favored  period  regardless  of  which  method  or 
bait  he  expected  to  use.  If  he  was  using  chubs  he  usually 
had  his  best  success  just  as  the  sun  was  waning  and 
polishing  the  riffles.  At  this  time  he  said  he  found  walleye 
definitely  move  in  from  the  channels  to  the  more  shallow 
places  near  the  weedy  fringes. 

Pickerel  weeds  were  his  favored  clues  for  the  most 
logical  days  of  fishing.  If  the  weeds  along  the  shore  were 
a golden  tan  color  at  the  tips  and  along  the  outside  fronds 
of  their  foliage  he  could  gamble  walleye  would  be  easing 
into  water  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  The  more  rocks 
alongshore  the  better;  obstructions  seem  to  please  the  fish. 
Teller,  I might  add,  never  used  anything  but  a “local” 
minnow,  as  he  called  them.  “It’s  their  natural  forage.  It’s 
logical  to  expect  them  to  understand  the  movements  of 
the  river  chub  species  better  than  the  minnows  you  bring 
in  from  spring  runs  and  creeks.” 

I didn’t  agree  altogether  with  Teller  on  that.  But  I had 
to  confess  he  had  the  most  positive  proof  of  his  convic- 
tions. Moreover,  as  he  often  said,  it  was  a lot  easier  to  get 
river  chubs  for  a short  afternoon  of  walleye  fishing  at  the 
edges  of  the  weedy  shallows  with  a small  seine  or  dip  net. 

After  dipping  out  the  exact  amount  of  rough-cut  from  a 
freshly  opened  pouch  he  carried  for  the  afternoon  fishing. 
Teller  then  made  a nice  long  portside  sweep  with  his  nine- 
foot  rod.  His  reel  was  an  old  Milan  make,  open  style, 
multiplying  action  and  his  line  a six-thread  white  Cuttv- 
hunk  braid. 

To  even  the  chub’s  retrieve  and  give  him  that  con- 
trolling touch  he  used  a 12-inch  “snood”  as  he  called  it, 
of  light  silvery  braided  wire  that  he  bent  to  the  size  1/0 
O’Shaughnessy  bass  hook  with  straight  eye  and  bend.  He 
connected  this  to  his  line  by  turning  a neat  loop  in  the 
metal  snell  end  and  fastening  the  line  there  with  a quarter- 
ounce  adjustable  sinker  on  the  line  four  inches  above  the 
connection.  Now  this  was  his  outfit. 

By  today’s  modern  standards  of  pike  fishing  this  system 


might,  and  does,  seem  long  outmoded.  But  for  stream 
and  channel  fishing  from  the  shore  it  is  hard  to  substitute 
a more  direct  contact  with  the  bait  or  the  lure  especially 
where  there  are  rock  and  drift  hazards  to  dodge.  This 
retrieve  can  be  used  to  guide  the  direction  and  the  level 
of  the  cast  offering,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  line  can 
be  stripped  to  maintain  a perfect  movement  of  safety  for 
the  lure  or  minnow  as  it  weaves  about  through  walleye 
territory. 

Teller  argued— “You  are  not  going  to  find  too  many 
good  schools  of  wallies  where  there’s  a minimum  of  shelter 
for  them  to  hide.  They  are  in  places  where  you  have  to 
look  for  them  with  the  kind  of  offerings  they  prefer.  And 
timing  is  important,  too!” 

Unquestionably  he  was  more  or  less  right.  He  could 
take  his  half-dozen  two-to-six  pound  misty-eyes  in  this 
fashion  when  he  had  the  weather  and  stream  levels  he  ex- 
pected in  a late  afternoon  session  along  the  rocks  and  the 
weeds.  And  I also  learned  that  his  recourse  to  the  coarse- 
cut  bag  of  dark  burley  tobacco  was  an  important  part  of 
a special  and  well  timed  casting-retrieving  rhythm. 

His  lean  jaws  seldom  moved  as  he  fished.  At  exact  in- 
tervals of  time,  as  I would  sometimes  clock  him  with  a stop 
watch,  Teller  would  deliver  a brown  stream  of  juice  at  the 
rock  on  which  he  was  balanced.  This  meant  that  the  time 
for  his  retrieve  had  arrived,  and  that  he  should  gracefully 
sweep  out  the  following  cast  to  whatever  target  his 
shrewd  old  eyes  had  spotted  in  the  current. 

Usually  it  was  the  lower  side  of  a protruding  rock  that 
drew  these  accurate  and  noiseless  casts  of  chub  or  spinner 
he  brought  slipping  in  for  the  desired  angle  of  the  eddy. 
He  synchronized  every  movement  of  that  nine  foot  bam- 
boo rod  with  the  open  reel  and  stripping  hand  on  his  line 
so  that  the  entire  procedure  became  a mechanically  per- 
fected movement  of  natural  play  . . . smooth,  touching 
rhythm  representing  the  natural  movements  of  a local  bit 
of  walleye  forage. 

It  sounds  fantastic,  I know,  but  it  was  a demonstration 
of  old-time  straight-line  casting  and  retrieving  that  just 
couldn’t  miss!  The  simplicity  of  the  trick  was  as  old  as 
the  rivers  we  had  to  fish.  It  was  the  so  called  “sammin” 
fishing  of  the  Alleghenies  and  the  midland  areas,  set  to 
the  rhythmic  timing  of  a shrewd,  patient  native  angler. 


WALLEYE  and  a pair  of  northern  pike  taken  with  jointed,  floating 
plug  along  rocky  and  weedy  shoreline.  Old-time  split  bamboo  rod 
and  reel  used  to  steer  lure  through  obstructions.  Weather— blustery — 
cold. 
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One  of  the  most  scenic  areas  I visited  during  the  sum- 
mer months  was  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  from  there 
I travelled  a few  more  miles  northward  to  Pardee’s  beach, 
above  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware,  which  is  one  of  the 
access  sites  listed  in  the  “Boating  Guide  to  Pennsylvania 
Waters.” 

In  fact,  I arrived  just  in  time  to  meet  the  new  owner, 
Vincent  Vecchio,  115  N.  6th  St.,  Stroudsburg,  who  had 
purchased  the  property  three  days  before  from  Pardee 
Place. 

Unfortunately  I picked  one  of  those  days  which  dawned 
a bit  dark  and  dreary,  with  a morning  overcast  that 
threatened  rain  at  almost  any  moment,  and  perhaps  a 
lot  of  folks  stayed  home  rather  than  risk  a shower.  How- 
ever the  sun  finally  broke  through  during  the  early  after- 
noon, there  were  a few  boats  out  hauling  skiers  around, 
and  some  of  the  picnic  tables  were  occupied. 

Just  a few  days  before,  during  the  middle  of  the  week, 
I was  informed  by  one  person  there  was  a line  up  of  cars 
and  boat  trailers,  bearing  license  plates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  and  New  Jersey,  just  waiting  their  turn 
at  the  launching  ramp. 

Despite  the  change  in  ownership,  the  name  of  this 
access  area  is  to  remain  unchanged  although  Vecchio  out- 
lined a few  of  his  plans  for  improvements  to  the  90  acre 
tract  of  land  which  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river 
road  leading  north  through  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. 

Present  facilities  include  a pavilion,  a long,  gradual 
sloping  hard  top  ramp,  a sandy  beach,  picnic  tables  along 
the  shore,  parking  facilities  for  hundreds  of  automobiles 
and  boat  trailers,  and  a large  open  field  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  which  is  used  for  tent  sites.  Gasoline  and 
oil  for  outboards  is  not  available  on  the  grounds. 

Veeehoi  s plans  include  improvement  to  the  camp  sites 
and  construction  of  another,  but  larger,  pavilion.  How- 
ever, he  said,  house  trailers  will  not  be  permitted. 

Pardee  s beach,  located  about  two  and  one  half  miles 
n01  th  °f  die  village  of  Shawnee,  is  a part  of  the  acreage 
eaimarked  for  the  proposed  Tocks  Island  recreation  cen- 
tei.  Tocks  Island  itself  is  just  below  the  launching  ramp 
and  below  that  is  Labar  Island. 

As  a result  Vecchio  s plans,  after  all  the  ifs,  ands  and 
huts  aie  ironed  out,  may  be  eventually  covered  with 
se\eial  feet  of  water.  Pleasure  boaters  now  have  about 
a three  mile  stretch  of  deep  water  to  roam  before  they  are 
forced  to  turn  around  or  shear  a pin.  The  proposed  dam, 
according  to  information  received  in  July,  will  provide  a 
lake  30  to  40  miles  long. 


PERRY  HUFF,  Lemoyne,  vice  commodore  of  the  Keystone  Aquatic 
Club,  relaxing  at  the  helm  of  his  party  boat. 

The  Army  Corp  of  Engineers,  equipped  with  a mobile 
lab  on  loan  from  the  Baltimore  district,  moved  its  equip- 
ment into  the  area  this  past  summer  and  began  tackling 
the  multitude  of  preliminary  tests  required  before  any 
construction  can  begin.  At  least  eight  drills  were  in  opera- 
tion between  the  two  mountain  ranges  that  run  parallel 
to  the  river  and  while  there  I was  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  the  earth  and  rock  samples,  the  result  of 
core  drilling,  brought  up  from  far  beneath  the  ground  and 
river  bed  to  determine  the  best  possible  location  for  the 
earthen  dam. 

No  doubt  by  now  more  progress  has  been  made  but 
there  is  still  a lot  of  work  to  be  accomplished  before 
actual  construction  can  get  underway  and  this  isn’t  ex- 
pected for  another  three  years. 

The  latest  up-to-date  information  available,  as  of  mid- 
July,  indicated  that  the  bill  authorizing  an  expenditure 
of  $60  million  in  Federal  funds  to  develop  the  area  was 
approved  by  the  House. 

Right  now,  as  far  as  pleasure  boating  is  concerned, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  the  drawing  card  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  with  thousands  of  boat  owners  moving  in 
every  weekend  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Tocks  Island  will,  without  a doubt, 
relieve  some  of  this  recreational  pressure. 

There  is  an  estimated  30  million  persons,  many  living  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  metropolitan  areas,  within 
easy  motoring  distance  of  the  proposed  park;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  seven  million  people  would  use  its 
facilities  the  first  year. 

At  present  there  is  an  embankment,  about  ten  feet 
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high,  overlooking  the  shore  line  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
of  the  Delaware  at  this  point.  This,  I was  informed  by  one 
of  the  engineers,  will  be  flooded  with  water  after  the  dam 
is  constructed  and  the  lake  area  filled.  The  waters  will 
also  back  up  over  the  liver  road  making  it  necessary  to 
relocate  the  road. 

The  maximum  pool  area  is  expected  to  cover  some 
12,100  acres  and  provide  more  than  100  miles  of  shoreline. 
Actually  between  24,000  and  25,000  acres  of  land  are 
involved. 

Flood  control  and  water  supply  are  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  this  project,  followed  by  hydro-electric  power 
and  recreation.  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  Easton  north,  Tocks  Island  will  become 
quite  an  important  recreational  asset  to  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

O 0 O 

Met  Perry  Huff,  326  Hummel  St.,  Lemoyne,  this  sum- 
mer relaxing  in  the  sun  on  board  his  party  boat  at  the 
Wormleysburg  seaplane  base. 

Perry  is  vice  commodore  of  the  Keystone  Aquatic  Club, 
one  of  three  such  organizations  in  the  Harrisburg  area, 
and  despite  the  heat  he  readily  provided  a run  down  on 
the  club’s  officers,  its  members  and  activities. 

Roy  Myers,  Camp  Hill,  is  the  commodore;  Russ  Klinger, 
Penbrook,  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Klinger,  secretary. 

Huff,  a member  of  the  club  for  about  15  years,  said  it 
was  organized  long  before  that  and  now  boasts  a mem- 
bership of  about  140  persons  from  the  Harrisburg  area. 
There  are  also  seven  or  eight  members  from  York  and 
Sunbury  mainly  because,  Huff  stated,  they  are  racing 
enthusiasts  and  must  hold  membership  in  a chartered  or- 
ganization in  order  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the 
American  Power  Roat  Assn. 

Although  the  active  members  do  most  of  their  boating 
in  the  immediate  area,  out  of  the  seaplane  base  or  Kraft 
Marine  Inc.,  some  15  to  20  members  occasionally  get  to- 
gether and  trailer  their  craft  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  per- 
haps down  to  Goldsboro  or  Long  Level  for  a change  in 
scenery. 

Past  projects  have  included  marking  deep  water  chan- 
nels and  obstructions  in  the  river,  a covered  dish  social 
during  the  winter  months  for  members  at  the  seaplane 
base  luncheonette  and,  as  of  early  last  July,  arrangements 
were  being  considered  for  a late  summer  picnic  with  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  other  boating  organizations 
in  the  area  to  join  in  the  fun. 

# * * 

Many  thanks  to  Bob  Mueller,  Newtown  Square,  for 
keeping  me  abreast  of  the  Delaware  River  Power  Squadron 
news. 

Special  events  sponsored  this  summer  by  the  squadron 
included  a navigator’s  contest,  a predicted  time  competi- 
tion by  the  DRPS  Outboard  Club,  and  a sail  boat  race  for 
the  District  V Sail  Trophy. 

The  navigator’s  contest,  which  began  off  Turkey  Point, 
was  won  by  Lt.  Russell  Bell,  J.N.,  navigator,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
John  Coslett.  In  second  place  were  Lt.  Robert  Fritsch, 


N.N.,  navigator,  Lt.  Anson  Cunningham,  N.;  third  place, 
R/C  Barry  Brown,  N,  navigator,  Jan  Brown.  Ernest  Addy 
arranged  the  affair. 

George  Doerfel,  A.P.,  won  the  predicted  time  contest, 
with  Lt.  John  Huber,  J.N.,  coming  in  second  and  Charles 
Smith,  S.,  third. 

The  DRPS  Sail  Club  served  as  host  for  the  District  V 
Sail  Trophy  race,  at  Swan  Creek,  and  the  trophy  was 
won  by  John  Walsh,  Annapolis  Squadron,  with  his  sloo£> 
“KIKI.” 

« « o 

Now  that  license  plates  are  no  longer  issued,  some  boat 
owners  are  probably  wondering  what  to  do  with  the  plate 
holders  they  installed  on  the  deck,  or  on  either  side  of 
the  bow,  to  hold  those  old  metal  plates. 

Instead  of  removing  them,  insert  one  or  two  of  those 
new  white  plastic  plates,  normally  sold  for  automobiles, 
to  which  can  be  added  three  colorful  initials  in  the  in- 
ternational code.  The  plate  sells  for  about  $1  and  each 
initial,  with  its  own  self  adhesive  backing,  about  50  cents 
each. 

« O O 

Here’s  a note  of  interest  which  was  “swiped”  from  one 
of  our  small  weekly  newspapers: 

“Boating  is  a sport  in  which  everybody  relaxes,  except 
those  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  launching  ramps.” 


MAKE  EVERY  WEEK  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 
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MODERN  CAMPING 


By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 


October  —the  month  of  flaming,  colorful  foliage,  crystal 
blue  skies  and  crisp  autumn  breezes.  It’s  a time  when 
nature  puts  an  urgent  note  into  the  tempo  of  the  outdoors. 
Musky,  pike  and  bass  are  at  their  savage  best.  The  camper- 
fisherman  will  discover  rewards  in  October  that  are  not 
found  at  any  other  time  of  year! 

Insects  and  flying  pests  are  reduced  by  now  and  weed 
cover  is  beginning  to  thin  out.  This  is  a perfect  time  for 
that  wilderness-type  camping  trip  by  a boulder-strewn, 
roaring  stream.  Or  perhaps  you  fancy  some  remote  corner 
of  a now  uncrowded  lake.  Maybe  a boat-camping  loca- 
tion on  some  river  island  excites  your  imagination.  What- 
ever your  preference,  don’t  miss  camping  in  autumn! 

When  camping  off  the  beaten  trail,  you  are  strictly  on 
your  own.  A few  commonsense  precautions  must  be 
taken.  Always  contact  the  person  in  charge,  telling  him 
where  you  are  going  and  how  long  you  will  stay.  See 
the  Resident  Engineer  at  reservoirs  and  the  District  For- 
ester or  Ranger  when  going  into  heavily  timbered  areas. 
In  most  cases,  permission  is  mandatory  before  you  can 
set  up  camp! 

This  is  not  a point  to  be  overlooked.  There  is  a danger 
of  forest  fire  any  time  of  year,  but  in  October,  woods  are 
usually  tinder  dry.  If  officials  know  where  you  are,  they 
can  get  help  your  way  in  short  order.  While  on  the  subject 
of  conflagrations,  fire-bans  are  common  in  the  dry  season. 
This  prohibits  the  use  of  any  open  fire  for  cooking  or  any 
other  purpose.  However,  safety-type  campstoves  are  usu- 
ally permitted  except  in  the  severest  droughts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a sudden,  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
is  also  likely  at  this  time  of  year,  especially  on  the  heels 
of  a dry  spell.  A site  at  streamside  or  lake  shore  often 
means  unavoidable  camping  at  the  base  of  a hill.  Read 
the  terrain  for  signs  of  water  runoff  and  establish  camp 
on  higher  ground. 

There  are  few  streams  left  with  water  pure  enough  for 
drinking.  If  you  can't  carry  a supply  with  you,  make  it 
a habit  to  always  boil  water  before  using.  If  you  pass 
boiled  water  from  one  container  to  another  (replacing 
oxygen)  it  will  relieve  the  flat  taste. 

If  you  intend  to  do  much  of  this  type  of  camping,  it 
would  pay  to  invest  in  a good  “desert”  bag.  Water  keeps 
cool  by  evaporation.  Halazone  tablets  or  a few  drops  of 
Clorox  to  a gallon  of  water  will  serve  in  an  emergency. 
We  find  the  taste  unpleasant  for  common  use. 

Boat-campers  or  pack-in  campers  will  have  to  drastically 
limit  the  amount  of  gear.  It  is  surprising  to  find  out  how 
well  you  can  get  along  on  a minimum  of  equipment.  The 
out-to-rcugh-it  camper  lets  his  ingenuity  take  over.  In- 
stead of  a heavy  ax,  for  instance,  the  folding  bucksaw 
takes  little  room  and  in  most  cases  does  as  good  a job. 

In  most  cases  the  smaller  the  tent  the  better.  The 
dome-shaped  poptent  is  a good  selection.  They  not  only 
weigh  less  and  take  less  room,  but  it  is  easier  to  keep 
warm  in  a small  tent. 


TENT  OWNERS  NOTE:  Do  you  have  trouble,  from  one  season  to 

the  next,  remembering  which  two  aluminum  frame  poles  go  together? 
Before  you  break  camp  at  the  end  of  the  season  stripe  the  poles, 
where  they  join  together,  with  a bit  of  different  colored  paint  or 
even  finger  nail  polish,  so  next  year  you  know  which  two  poles 
go  together. 


The  subject  of  heat  in  a confined  space  is  all  important. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  should  a camp  lantern 
or  campstove  be  operated  inside  a tent  without  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Fumes  are  lethal  and  oxygen  is  depleted  at 
a terriffic  rate!  Even  tent  heaters,  especially  designed 
for  the  job,  should  not  be  operated  while  occupants  are 
asleep.  Carbon  monoxide  can  result  from  any  fuel  dur- 
ing periods  of  malfunction. 

We  have  found  that  a three-pound  Dacron  sleeping 
bag  in  a small  tent  is  adequate  for  October  temperatures 
without  additional  heat  at  all.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
remove  the  chill  before  retiring  and  upon  awakening.  A 
small  tent  heater  would  be  welcome  if  cargo  space  permits. 

Rather  than  taking  a regular  ice  chest,  the  small  foam 
coolers  are  called  into  play.  Although  they  generally  don’t 
last  too  long,  they  are  inexpensive  and  do  a wonderful  job 
of  keeping  perishables  cool.  If  you  have  waterproof  con- 
tainers, immersion  in  a cold  stream  is  often  all  that’s  neces- 
sary. 

Pennsylvania  has  much  to  offer.  Limit  your  gear,  select 
a good  spot  and  add  an  October  camping  trip  to  your 
list  of  outstanding  camping  memories! 
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ANGLERS  TIP 


OWEN 

fenfield 

FOX 


1965  s4*tyi&i 

(Zitatiwt  s4cva/icU 


Keep  a 
crystolon 

FISHERMANS 
STONE  IN  THE 
TACKLE  BOX 
IT)S  SHAPED 
TO  FIT  ALL 
FISH  HOOKS 


^fo U CAN 
SHARPEN  THE 
BARBS.  POINTS.  TIPS 
AND  SIDES  OF 
THE  HOOK 
THIS  IS  BEST 
ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  SKETCHES 


Allen  W.  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  Pa.— 45-inch,  26-lb.  muskellunge,  Susqe- 
hanna  River,  York  Co. 

Charles  J.  Ciernik,  Tionesta,  Pa.— 31 -inch,  11  -lb.  walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

Allen  W.  Berkey,  Boswell,  Pa. — 14’/i-inch,  l’/2-lb.  yellow  perch,  Gonder 
Run,  Somerset  Co. 

Andrew  Misko,  Eynon,  Pa. — 28-inch,  10-lb.  rainbow  trout.  Upper 
Woods  Pond,  Wayne  Co. 

Mike  Pearce,  Milford,  Pa.— 20V2-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  boss,  Dela- 
ware River,  Pike  Co. 

Donald  L.  Johns,  Harveys  Lake,  Pa. — 32’/2-inch,  12-lb.,  4-oz.  lake 

trout,  Harvey's  Lake,  Luzerne  Co. 

Williom  S.  Rubino,  Elizabeth,  Pa. — 14V4-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.  yellow  perch, 
Spillway  Lake,  Fayette  Co. 

Sam  Kademends,  Eighty  Four,  Pa— 37’/2-inch,  9V2-lb.  northern  pike, 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  Co. 

James  F.  Felix,  Gettysburg,  Pa.— 28-inch,  9'/2-lb.  brown  trout,  Waynes- 
boro Reservoir,  Franklin  Co. 

William  Oshinsky,  Erie,  Pa.— 27'/4-inch,  7’4-lb.  dressed  rainbow  trout, 
Crooked  Creek,  Erie  Co. 

Charles  R.  Patterson,  Easton,  Po. — 27-inch,  6-lb.  lorgemouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  Co. 

Dale  R.  Reichert,  Abbotstown,  Pa. — 36-inch,  20-lb.  carp,  Susquehanna 
River,  York  Co. 

Mrs.  Stella  Klieman,  York,  Pa.— 16-inch,  2-lb.  crappie,  Brunners, 
York  Co. 

Mrs.  Carol  B.  Backo,  Olyphant,  Pa. — 153A-inch,  1-lb.,  1 ’4-oz.  yellow 
perch,  Independent  Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Duane  Bayles,  Uniontown,  Pa. — 39-inch,  12-lb.  pike,  Youghiogheny 
Dam,  Fayette  Co. 

John  E.  Young,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 203i-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass.  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  Co. 

Nevin  Hile,  Liverpool,  Pa. — 12-inch,  1-lb.,  ’/j-oz.  rock  bass,  Mahan- 
tango  Creek,  Snyder  Co. 

Grover  C.  Fishel,  Dillsburg,  Pa. — 18-inch,  2’/4-lb.  fallfish,  Yellow 
Breeches,  York  Co. 

Vincent  Graziano,  Milford,  Pa. — 28’/2-inch,  7’/4-lb,  shad,  Delaware 
River,  Pike  Co. 

Joseph  Seprosky,  Forest  City,  Pa.— 21 ’/2-inch,  5%-lb.  bullhead,  Coxton 
Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Mrs.  Margie  Jones,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 17-inch,  2-lb.  brook  trout,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 

John  B.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Titusville,  Pa.— 49-inch,  31’/2-lb.  muskellunge, 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

Clint  Williams,  Knox,  Pa.— 47'/2-inch,  31 -lb.  muskellunge,  Tionesta 
Dam,  Forest  County. 

Francis  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — 23’/2-inch,  8-lb.,  13-oz.  large- 
mouth  bass,  Monroe  County. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  Pa.— 1 5'/2-inch,  l’/2-lb.  E / '-"ad,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Irwin  W.  Pitner,  Warren,  Pa.— 45-inch,  22-lb.  muskellunge,  Allegheny 
River,  Warren  County. 

William  A.  George,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 203/4-inch,  4 ’/2- 1 b . smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Charles  R.  Mann,  Aliquippa,  Pa. — 20-inch,  4’/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Harry  M.  Fersstermacher,  Milford,  Pa,— 223/s-inch,  5-lb.,  1-oz.  small- 
mouth bass,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Albert  Baginski,  Easton,  Pa. — 16-inch,  l3/4-lb.  bullhead,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Timothy  Tregea,  Perkiomenville,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb.,  8-oz.  brook 

trout,  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Park,  Montgomery  County. 

Francis  S.  Mead,  Gouldsboro,  Pa.— 21 -inch,  3’/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Susquehanna  County. 

Gary  R.  Smith,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 12-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Susquehanna 
River,  Dauphin  County. 

E.  G.  Moran,  Canfield,  Ohio— 20’/2-inch,  3'/2-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Pymatuning,  Crawford  County. 

Les  Randall,  Athens,  Pa. — 23'/s-inch,  6-lb.,  2-oz.,  largemouth  bass, 
Brenchley  Pond,  Bradford  County. 

Steve  Valencic,  Natrona  Hts.,  Pa.— 21-inch,  4-lb.,  9-oz.,  smallmouth 
ba  ss,  Allegheny  River,  Armstrong  County. 

George  Dietrich  III,  Allentown,  Pa.— 26-inch,  9-lb.,  12-oz.,  largemouth 
bass,  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike  County. 


Albert  Barton,  Athens,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb.,  15-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County. 

Roy  J.  Hubler,  Reading  Pa. — 18'/2-inch,  3-lb.,  7-oz.,  bullhead,  Maiden 
Creek,  Berks  County. 

Louis  L.  Daloise,  Natrona  Hgts.,  Pa. — 20’/2-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Victor  J.  Donate,  Johnstown,  Pa.— 21 ’/2-inch,  434-lb.,  brook  trout, 

Windber  Sportsman  Dam,  Somerset  County. 

Bob  Dilla,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 21 ’/4-inch,  4-lb.,  2-oz.,  smallmouth  bass 
(dressed),  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Bob  Dilla,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 20'/4-inch,  3-lb.,  12-oz.,  smallmouth  bass 
(dressed),  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Charles  Schenkemeyer,  Johnstown,  Pa.— 30’/2-inch,  8’/2-lb.,  walleye, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Ivan  Etter,  Erie,  Pa. — 30’/2-inch,  11 ’/2-lb.,  walleye.  Lake  Erie — Shore- 
wood,  Erie  County. 
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FROM  THE  STREAMS 
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■ Taken  from  the  Bedford  Gazette— “Angler  Here  Hooks 
Real  Big  Catch’  . Well  over  half  of  all  deer  hunters  re- 
turn emptvhanded  each  season  in  Bedford  County.  Those 
who  fall  in  this  class  may  understandably  be  envious  of  a 
Bedford  County  fisherman  who  actually  caught  a deer 
while  in  quest  of  trout. 

The  lucky  angler  was  John  Brice,  retired  former  Penelec 
district  manager  here.  He  hooked  the  deer,  a full  grown 
buck,  while  fishing  along  Yellow  Creek  near  Loysburg 
Gap.  As  he  tells  the  tale  to  somewhat  incredulous  cronies, 
he  cast  backward  to  try  for  a trout  in  an  attractive  trout 
pool  in  the  creek  and  hooked  the  deer.  In  the  ensuing 
“struggle”  in  which  he  was  trying  to  free  his  line  (or, 
according  to  some  of  his  friends  trying  to  reel  in  his  catch) 
a second  hook  on  the  line  caught  in  his  hand.  The  leader 
broke,  the  deer  escaped  and  he  returned  with  only  sev- 
eral trout.  Mr.  Brice  visited  the  Bedford  County  Hospital 
and  Dr.  Wm.  Palin  removed  the  hook.— District  Fish  Warden 
william  E.  MdLNAY  ( Bedford-Fulton  Counties). 

® A Milesburg  angler  caught  a 7/2-pound  brown  trout  in 
Spring  Creek  on  an  artificial  minnow.  The  fish  put  up  a 
40-minute  battle  and  all  but  gained  freedom.  The  fisher- 
man had  just  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  two  days 
earlier  after  suffering  a mild  heart  attack.  He  later  was 
of  the  opinion  fighting  a fish  that  size  was  a very  POOR 
way  to  recover  from  a heart  attack. -District  Warden  PAUL 
Antolosky  (Centre). 

® Paul  Logaugh  of  Erie  in  July  caught  a 44-inch  sturgeon 
from  Lake  Pleasant  using  nightcrawlers  for  bait  on  a six- 
pound  test  line.  The  struggle  lasted  over  an  hour.  The 
question  was  . . . how  did  the  fish  get  into  Lake  Pleasant? 
A check  at  the  Corrv  Hatchery  revealed  a probable  solu- 
tion. About  two  years  ago  two  retired  gentlemen,  while 
visiting  Corry  Hatchery,  asked  if  sturgeon  had  ever  been 
taken  from  Lake  Pleasant.  The  men  stated  that  when 
they  were  young  boys  they  had  gotten  four  small  sturgeon 
fiom  Lake  Erie  and  kept  them  in  a tub  at  home  until 
their  mother  demanded  they  get  rid  of  these  fish.  The 
closest  water  was  Lake  Pleasant  for  a new  home.  Because 
sturgeon  growth  rate  is  about  an  inch  a year,  it  could  be 
the  answer  as  to  how  the  sturgeon  got  into  the  lake. 
-District  Warden  NORMAN  E.  ELY  (Erie). 

■ Clyde  Hanes,  Galeton,  caught  an  eel  from  the  West 
Branch  of  Pine  Creek.  This  is  the  first  report  of  eel  being 
caught  in  this  area  in  many  years.  It  must  have  been 


stocked  in  either  Tioga  or  Lycoming  County  since  no  eels 
have  been  stocked  in  Potter  County.— District  Warden  Ken- 
neth ALEY  (Potter). 

H While  patrolling  Fishing  Creek  recently  I met  a fisher- 
man seining  for  bait  at  dusk  with  the  aid  of  a flashlight. 
He  had  taken  20  stonecats  after  only  15  minutes  work. 
Anglers  having  difficutly  catching  stonecats  may  find  this 
method  worth  the  effort.— District  Warden  ROBERT  J.  PERRY 
( Columbia-Montour-N  orthumberland ) . 

■ John  Glenn,  Carlisle,  was  fishing  for  bass  with  a jumbo- 
size  hellgrammite  when  he  felt  a bite.  He  reeled  in  his  line 
and  had  a 12-inch  fallfish.  The  fish  was  not  hooked.  The 
mighty  hellgrammite  had  the  fish  in  the  lip  with  its  pinch- 
er-like  claw  and  hung  on  until  Glenn  landed  it.  Mr. 
Glenn  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  legal  to  take  fish  in  this 
manner.— District  Warden  perry  heath  ( Cumberland-Perry ) . 

® Each  summer  brings  reports  to  the  Bedford  Gazette 
and  to  individuals  of  “dated”  turtles.  The  first  one  this 
year  came  from  Blair  Turner  of  Bedford,  who  in  recent 
years  found  one  90  years  of  age.  His  latest  find,  an 
eastern  box  turtle,  proved  difficult  to  decipher.  Mr.  Turner 
had  the  turtle  at  my  home,  and  later  took  it  to  the  Gazette. 

The  remains  of  a word  that  appeared  to  be  “May”  could 
be  read  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  under  shell.  Beside  it 
were  the  numbers  18.  Other  numbers  appeared  to  be 
61.  The  upper  half  of  the  shell  contained  various  case 
initials  including  “s”  and  “t”.  Mr.  Turner  is  keeping  the 
turtle  in  hopes  of  obtaining  something  that  might  enable 
him  to  read  what  someone  apparently  scratched  100  or 
more  years  ago.  This  turtle  was  picked  up  in  the  Crystal 
Springs  area  in  Fulton  County. 

Over  a period  of  yeais  I have  found  several  turtles  with 
dates  and  initials.  I feel  it  is  quite  interesting  to  examine 
this  species.  It  is  a policy  for  people  that  find  a dated 
turtle  to  leave  it  in  the  area  where  found  or  return  it  later. 
At  one  time  it  was  quite  a habit  to  place  one’s  initials  and 
date  on  this  species  of  turtle. 

When  I was  a boy  living  on  an  old  farm  in  Hopewell 
Township,  Bedford  County,  I carved  my  initials  on  quite 
a number  of  these  turtles.  Last  summer,  while  on  the 
fly  fishing  only  area  of  Yellow  Creek,  one  was  found 
that  contained  my  own  initials,  along  with  other  initials 
that  dated  back  over  seventy  years.— District  Fish  Warden 
WILLIAM  E.  MdLNAY  ( Bedford-Fulton ) . 
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FRANK  R.  (HAPPY)  KIRCHNER 
FORMER  FISH  WARDEN  DIES 

Frank  R.  (Happy)  Kirchner  of  Ft.  Littleton,  Fulton 
County  died  at  his  residence  Saturday,  August  7th,  from 
a heart  condition. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  fish  warden  force  April  1,  1936 
and  served  Fulton  and  Franklin  counties  until  November 
6th,  1942.  His  congenial  personality  had  earned  for  him 
the  nickname,  Happy. 

Frank,  in  his  younger  days  was  a baseball  pitcher  who 
will  long  be  remembered  by  opposing  batsmen. 

After  separating  from  the  Fish  Commission  he  engaged 
in  the  tinning  and  farming  businesses. 

The  Fish  Commission  extends  condolences  to  his  widow 
and  his  family. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Come  home  to  me,  son,  out  of  the  world’s  wind. 
Come  to  my  mountains,  come  home  to  my 
singing  creeks, 

come  to  a house  in  my  valley,  warm  and  loving, 
that  will  shelter  and  succor  you  and  give  what 
your  dear  heart  seeks. 

Come  home  to  me,  son,  out  of  the  world’s  chill. 
Come  to  my  forests  where  deer  and  wild  fowl 
pass 

and  follow  their  spoors  that  you  learned  to  know 
so  well, 

a young  child  roving  through  brush  and  ragged 
grass. 

Come  home  to  me,  son,  out  of  the  world’s  dark 
to  my  lustrous  days  and  bright  stars’  lemon  light 
and  sit  with  those  men  you  knew  as  little  boys 
and  talk  about  the  past  for  half  the  night. 

—Margaret  Stavely 


BIG  MOUTHFUL  but  when  this  2.4-inch  northern  pike  tried  to  swallow 
a 2.9-inch  northern  pike  it  just  wouldn't  work— two  statistics! 
Photo  taken  at  Benner  Spring  Research  Station— Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

duiamn  QnJtsududsi 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 

When  the  Harvest  Moon  rises  at  dusk  over  the  parched 
river,  the  day  angler  gives  up  in  disgust  and  closes  his 
tackle  box  for  the  season.  The  Countryman  makes  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  ledges  that  overlook  his  favorite 
pool  and  waits  for  the  bass  to  leave  their  hides  and  begin 
their  evening  foraging.  Previous  frosts  have  sharpened 
their  appetites  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  Indian  Summer 
evening  they  are  intent  on  harvesting  the  bounty  of  the 
river.  Every  fish  will  be  feeding  and  the  Countryman  is 
content  to  bide  his  time. 

Other  predators  are  aware  of  the  concentration  of  fish. 
As  the  sounds  of  the  water  become  a subdued  murmur 
the  Countryman’s  attention  is  attracted  by  the  clinking  of 
trap-rock  down  river  where  a huge  raccoon  works  the 
shallows  in  search  for  crayfish.  The  Countryman  follows 
his  hunting  with  interest.  Suddenly  a bass  is  cornered  in 
a narrow  cove.  There  is  a flurry  of  splashing  water  and 
the  animal  carries  his  prey  ashore.  It  is  still  flapping  vigor- 
ously as  the  raccoon  disappears  into  the  shrubbery. 

A great  horned  owl  glides  in  silently  and  finds  a perch 
on  a midstream  boulder  that  extends  a few  inches  above 
the  water.  The  owl  and  the  boulder  stand  squarely  in  a 
silver  light  path  accented  by  darker  shadows.  For  a time 
all  is  still.  Suddenly  the  owl  hunches  forward  and  drives 
his  steel  talons  deep  into  the  bass  that  cruises  too  close. 
The  water  churns,  the  owl  lifts  the  struggling  quarry  and 
flies  silently  to  a perch  on  the  upturned  roots  of  a drift- 
wood snag  across  the  river. 

The  Countryman  picks  up  his  rod  and  makes  his  way 
down  the  rough  ladder  of  rock.  For  an  hour  or  two  he 
is  absorbed  in  his  sport.  The  fish  respond  enthusiastically. 
The  angler  enjoys  the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the  night 
and  is  content.  Drifting  clouds  cross  the  moon.  The 
angler  dismantles  his  rod  then  climbs  the  stairway  of  the 
ledges.  At  the  top  he  pauses  again  for  a look  at  the  pool. 
A flight  of  woodcock  titter  as  they  settle  in  the  alders 
across  the  river.  The  flight  is  coming  in  ahead  of  the 
storm.  Far  away  to  the  north,  he  hears  the  faint  chant  of 
migrating  geese.  Tomorrow  the  rains  will  herald  the  end 
of  another  season. 
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SHAPING  UP  HAMMER  CREEK  LAKE 

By  ROBERT  G.  MILLER 


Hammer  Creek  lake,  scheduled  for  completion  in  July, 
1966,  is  rapidly  taking  shape  in  northern  Lancaster 
County. 

Under  construction  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  financed  by  the  General  State  Authority,  the  proj- 
ect will  fill  a gap  in  that  county’s  recreational  needs  and  will 
eventually  be  rated  as  one  of  the  most  popular  recreational 
areas  for  residents  not  only  of  Lancaster  County  but  from 
a wide  portion  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Located  a short  distance  north  of  Lititz,  in  Elizabeth 
Twp.,  it  is  within  easy  motoring  distance  from  at  least  a 
five  county  area  with  good  roads  leading  in  from  all 
directions. 

1 he  firm  of  Roger  E.  Gerhart  Inc.,  Lititz,  began  the 
initial  work  of  clearing  the  area  last  February  and  since 
then  a lot  of  progress  has  been  made  in  turning  what  was 
once  farm  land  into  a public  fishing,  picnicing  and  small 
watercraft  area. 

Excellent  weather  conditions  thus  far  have  been  cited 
by  the  engineers  as  the  primary  factor  involved  in  making 
such  good  progress  and  it  is  their  hope  that  the  dam 
breast,  spillway  and  dike  can  be  completed  by  this  fall 


in  order  to  catch  and  hold  the  run  off  from  fall  rains  and 
winter  snow. 

The  above  four  photos  show  some  of  the  progress 
gained  within  a span  of  five  months: 

A.  The  dam  breast,  looking  east,  to  which  a concrete 
spillway  will  be  added  to  the  west  end. 

B.  A close  up  of  the  control  tower,  most  of  which  will 
eventually  be  underground,  to  be  used  in  the  event  the 
lake  has  to  be  drained. 

C.  The  fish  catch  basin,  below  the  control  tower,  which 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose  if  and  when  drainage  is 
necessary.  Stop  logs  will  be  inserted  in  the  foreground 
concrete  gate-like  construction. 

D.  Heavy  equipment  is  used  to  place  crushed  rock  in 
place  along  the  sides  of  the  relocated  legislative  route 
as  rip  rapping  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  The  new  road  has 
been  raised  about  22  feet  and  in  back  of  the  equipment 
can  be  seen  the  top  portions  of  two  large  concrete  bridge 
supports. 

When  completed  the  normal  pool  level  will  cover  106 
acres  of  land  with  an  average  depth  of  10  to  12  feet. 
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MERCERSBURG  SPORTSMEN 
TROUT  PROGRAMS 

Photos  By  K.  L.  PEIFFER,  JR. 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 


FISH  HATCHERY  FOREMAN,  Robert  H.  Brown,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  scoops  up  a net  Full  of  rainbow  trout  from  rearing 
troughs  for  inspection.  These  trout  are  scheduled  to  be  stocked 
in  public  streams  in  1966. 

For  the  past  eight  years  the  Mercersburg  Sportsmen 
have  sponsored  two  distinct  trout  rearing  programs;  a 
pond  membership  fishing  program  and  a program  for  the 
stocking  of  local  streams  for  public  fishing. 

The  club  has  purchased  some  50,000  small  trout  for 
membership  pond  fishing  and  there  is  pond  fun  fishing 
all  year  around.  A well  equipped  fly  tying  kit,  with  a 
“Simplified  Course  in  Fly  Tying,”  donated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  is  available  for  free  use  of  any 
member  of  the  club.  Various  take-home  rodeos  are  held 
several  times  each  year  such  as  our  kiddie  rodeos  which 
are  free  to  all  children  of  the  community  under  16  years 
of  age. 

The  club  has  secured  2-3  inch  fingerlings  from  the 
hatcheries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  for  the 
stocking  of  local  streams  for  public  fishing  during  the 
past  years,  and  has  reared  these  fish  into  10-15  inch 
beauties  which  have  been  stocked  in  local  streams  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bryce  Carnell,  District  Fish  Warden. 

The  Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  1965  improvement  pro- 
gram has  progressed  ahead  of  schedule  with  such  accom- 
plishments as  a concrete  dam  breast  in  Dickey’s  Run, 
concrete  walls  and  an  in-take  control  system,  concrete 
walls  for  five  new  rearing  bins,  troughs  and  pump  to 
aerate  bins,  lights  to  attract  bugs  and  plans  for  pond  drain- 
age and  algae  treatment. 

The  Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc.,  is  a 
very  active  organization  with  some  500  members  and  a 
history  of  some  25  years.  It  is  their  sincere  hope  that 
these  notes  will  inspire  and  encourage  other  local  organ- 
izations to  pursue  such  a venture. 


DISTRICT  FISH  WARDEN  Bryce  Carnell  and  Keen  Buss,  Chief— Division 
of  Research  and  Fish  Management,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
net  a large  trout  at  the  hatchery  area. 


CONCRETE  SIDEWALLS  for  five  new  rearing  bins  under  construction 
at  Mercersburg  Sportsmen's  Club. 
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YELLOW  BREECHES  FISH  AND  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  PICNIC 

Allenberry,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.,  site  ©f 
outing  held  Saturday,  August  21,  1965 


(Left  to  right)  Cumberland  County  Fish  Warden  Perry  Heath,  Mrs. 
George  Forrest,  George  Forrest,  Public  Relations  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  Enoch  Moore,  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
and  Harold  Corbin,  Southeast  Regional  Warden  Supervisor  of  the 
Fish  Commission. 


(Seated)  Gurney  Godfrey,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Junglecock,  an  international  organization  of 
fishermen,  and  (standing)  John  Guenther,  long  time  member  of  the 
Yellow  Breeches  club. 


ART  CLARK'S  FISHSN'  DSARY 

In  the  beginning  fish  were  caught  for  sport.  Fish  were 
not  used  for  food— even  thought  to  be  poisonous.  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.C.),  first  naturalist  may  have  tied  Brown 
Hackle  for  sport  astream  with  his  life-long  friend,  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  It’s  very  unlikely  they  provisioned  the 
royal  kitchen. 

During  hard  times  of  the  Dark-Ages  worm  fishing  must 
have  become  common.  About  the  time  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  a sportswoman  wrote  a book  on  fishing 
and  gave  patterns  for  tying  lures.  Dame  Juliana  Berners 
evidently  did  not  enjoy  digging  in  dunghills  or  impaling 
live  worms  on  fish  hooks. 

In  17th,  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries  books  on  fishing 
were  published  in  England.  Angling  clubs  were  founded. 
Anglers  even  became  “philosophers”— settling  everything 
during  the  magic  hours.  They  fished  on  surface  of  water 
with  feather-duster  type  lures.  Fadists  called  themselves 
“purists”  or  “dryfly  men”.  Commercial  tyers  exported  their 
“killers”  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Everyone  talked  of 
“dryflies,  wetflies”  as  if  such  terms  had  some  significance. 
“Dryfly”  sports  looked  down  nose  at  anyone  with  a “wet- 
fly”.  Oddly  enough  an  Englishman  upset  the  apple  cart. 
G.  E.  M.  Skues  fished  with  artificial  nymphs.  Dryfliers 
have  never  been  able  to  decide  the  classification  of  nym- 
phal  lures,  because  they  are  fished  at  all  water  levels.  The 
wetfliers  were  temporarily  elated,  claiming  their  over- 
dressed. mop-like  “wets”  were  really  nymphs,  and  they  had 
always  been  fishing  nymphs. 

Modern  anglers  use  sparsely-tied  nymphs,  dabbling  in 
entomology  of  the  stream,  tying  artificials  that  really  take 
trout.  Interest  in  any  sport  is  based  on  the  SCORE,  attain- 
ing some  proficiency.  During  daylight,  in  clear  water  with 
“flies”,  streamers,  spinners,  minnows,  worms,  you’re  not 
likely  to  score.  With  the  nymphs  you  can  hook  trout. 
Here’s  a typical  experience. 

Over  the  years  Gil  had  practically  no  success  astream. 
He  consistently  used  “flies”,  while  his  group  used  stream- 
ers, spinners,  worms,  minnows,  salmon  eggs,  liver,  even 
the  kitchen  roast.  They  had  taken  only  a trout  or  two  for 
many  seasons.  We  gave  Gil  a Black  Nymph.  He  hooked 
seven  trout,  one  14",  another  12".  One  of  the  other  three 
members  of  the  party  caught  a small  trout. 

Of  course  anglers  need  not  undertake  serious  study  or 
qualification  as  entomologists— only  collect  few  most  com- 
mon nymphs  that  live  in  ALL  the  streams  as  specimens 
for  tying  artificials.  For  example:  our  size  12  nymphal-tie 
of  the  ancient  Brown  Hackle  imitates  free-ranging  nymphs 
that  inhabit  all  trout  streams.  This  is  why  Brown  Hackle 
is  one  of  the  killers  in  our  box,  perhaps  one  reason  this 
lure  has  been  productive  through  the  ages. 

From  8 to  11  A.M.  we  fished  the  roaring  gorge  section 
of  White  Clay.  Water  was  low,  crystal  clear,  58  degrees. 
Hooked  five  of  the  wary  rascals!  Larval-Pattern  tie  of 
Black  Nymph  really  fooled  the  brown  trout.  Black  Nymph 
was  tied  to  imitate  Fish  Fly  Larvae  or  Trout  Hellgram- 
mites.  White  Clay  is  literally  loaded  with  these  small 
black  larvae.  The  Larval-Pattern  tie  was  fished  without 
lead  on  leader.  This  sparsely-dressed  lure  sinks  quickly, 
deeply,  snags  ’em  as  it  ascends! 
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Mr.  George  Forrest,  Editor 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

Dear  Mr.  Forrest: 

This  picture  presented  to  me  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  turned 
out  to  be  Owen  C.  Long  of  Unityville,  pictured  here  on  the  left,  is  a 
story  in  itself. 

The  turtles,  300  in  number,  were  taken  in  Jordan  Township,  Lycom- 
ing County,  and  Pine  Township,  Columbia  County,  in  the  year  1912 
by  Mr.  Long  and  Jay  Farnsworth,  pictured  at  right. 

The  same  year  they  shipped  38  barrels  of  turtles,  cleaned  and 
dressed,  to  Philadelphia  at  an  average  of  50  cents  each. 

My  first  thought  upon  viewing  this  picture  was  the  amazing 
productivity  of  clean  streams  for  all  forms  of  life. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Perry,  Warden 
Columbia  County 


CUSTOMERS  at  Skips  Barber  Shop,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  bring  in  old  fish- 
ing plugs  and  lures,  hang  them  on  the  bulletin  board.  Skip  didn't 
say  if  he  accepts  the  plugs  in  lieu  of  wampum  for  a haircut  or  shave. 


RECIPES  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL 

STEAMED  PERCH 

Remove  skin  and  scale  carefully.  Wrap  in  a cheesecloth.  Steam 
until  soft.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  paprika,  lemon  juice, 
and  a little  sweet  marjoram. 

BASS  STEAKS  WITH  HERB  DRESSING 

Temperature— 325  deg.  Fahr.  Time— 30  minutes 
4 bass  steaks  salt 

olive  oil  pepper 

Wash  and  dry  fish,  brush  upper  and  lower  surfaces  with  oil, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Spread  evenly  on  the  steaks— 

CARP  FISH  CAKES 

1 cup  flaked  cooked  carp  14  tablespoon  butter 
3 cups  mashed  potatoes  34  teaspoon  pepper 

1 egg,  beaten  34  teaspoon  salt 

2 tablespoons  fat  34  teaspoon  paprika 

Combine  the  beaten  egg  with  the  other  ingredients,  all  well 
mixed.  Stir  well  together.  Test  for  additional  seasonings. 
Shape  into  cakes  and  panfry  in  the  hot  fat  until  a golden 
brown,  turning  the  cakes  to  brown  evenly  on  both  sides. 

CATFISH  CABOBS 

10  medium  fish  slices  cider 

salt  bay  leaves 

pepper  butter 

Season  the  slices  and  marinate  them  in  the  cider  for  half  an 
hour.  Wipe  the  slices  dry,  string  on  skewers  with  halves  of 
bay  leaves  between,  brush  with  melted  butter,  and  broil. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLUE  BOOK  AGENTS 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 

available. 


Berks  County— Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 
Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County— Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn. 
Penna. 

Franklin  County— P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Huntingdon  County— C.  J.  Yocum— The  Boathouse— 
Raystown  Dam,  R.  D.  1,  Huntingdon,  Penna. 
Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 
Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 
Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 

New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 


FREE  COLOR  CHART 

COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO  'Pe-fttt&yCit-tiaCa  /fallen. 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 

(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code  

Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Jip  - -Vyitmih. 


By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


Memories  are  nice  but  photographs  are  better.  I am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  those  fishing  trips  you  went  on  this 
year,  the  fish  you  caught,  and  the  anglers  you  met  and 
fished  with.  Until  a few  years  ago,  I could  count  on  one 
hand  the  photos  of  fish  I had  caught  or  the  fine  men  I' 
had  fished  with.  Then  I started  to  carry  a camera.  Now 
I have  got  pictures  of  myself  and  friends  catching  fish— 
and  not  catching  fish.  Placed  in  an  album  during  leisure 
hours  at  home,  these  photos  make  a permanent,  irreplace- 
able record  of  the  pleasures  afield.  When  fishing,  I always 
keep  my  camera  in  its  case  and  protect  it  against  water, 
spray,  and  sunlight.  When  in  a boat  it  stays  in  a special 
place  in  my  open  tackle  box,  accessible  but  protected. 
When  wading  streams,  I keep  the  camera  on  a very  short 
neck  strap  high  on  my  chest.  This  lessens  that  annoying 
camera  sway  and  keeps  it  high  in  case  of  a slight  dunking. 
An  added  pleasure  of  carrying  a camera  is  that  you  can 
photograph  your  fish  and  then  let  him  go  to  he  caught 
again  another  day. 
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THE  BIG  BASS  SEASON 

Most  bass  fishermen  put  away  their  tackle  before 
October  rolls  around,  but  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  the  time 
to  catch  the  biggest  bass. 

If  the  weather  has  remained  fairly  warm  through  Octo- 
ber the  fish  will  be  in  the  usual  spots,  but  as  the  water 
gets  colder  they’ll  gather  in  certain  places  to  spend  the 
winter.  If  you  can  locate  these  places  you’ll  have  some 
fun.  In  farm  ponds  they  are  generally  in  the  deep  end 
near  the  dam.  In  streams  they  are  the  deepest  holes  or 
stretches  out  of  the  fast  current.  In  lakes  it’s  anybody’s 
guess. 

Because  bass  are  sluggish  in  cold  water  your  bait  or  lure 
must  be  placed  right  under  their  noses  and  moved  very, 
very  slowly.  For  this  reason  many  anglers  prefer  using 
live  minnows  hooked  through  the  back,  but  it’s  even  more 
of  a challenge  to  use  artificial  lures. 

The  usual  lures  must  be  retrieved  too  fast  for  cold 
weather  bass.  Most  of  them  snag  on  the  bottom  too 
easily  also.  Here  are  some  of  the  types  that  do  work  well; 

1.  This  is  a bucktail  jig.  Others  have  tails  of  nylon, 
saran,  or  similar  material.  Because  the  hook  turns  up  it 
doesn’t  snag  too  easily.  Cast  it  out,  let  it  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  bring  it  back  with  little  twitches  of  the  rod 
tip  that  make  it  hop  from  the  bottom,  then  settle  back 
again.  When  something  stops  it,  set  the  hook.  It  may  be 
caught  on  a rock  or  log— or  it  may  be  caught  in  the  mouth 
of  a bass. 

2.  This  is  a spinner-and-jig  combination.  The  one 
shown  has  a rubber  skirt.  It  is  fished  much  like  an  ordi- 
nary jig,  and  is  particularly  effective  when  bounced  from 
rock  to  rock  down  the  sloping  side  of  a deep  hole. 

3.  A propellor  type  plug.  This  sinking  lure  is  made  with 
one  or  two  propellors.  It  should  be  allowed  to  go  down 
within  inches  of  the  bottom  and  fished  with  the  gentlest 
nudges  of  the  rod  to  keep  the  propellors  barely  turning.  It 
will  snag  the  bottom  easily,  but  is  a deadly  cold  weather 
lure. 

4.  The  pork  rind  eel  (usually  black  in  color)  is  heavy 
enough  to  cast  well  without  other  weight.  Cast  it  out,  let 
it  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  bring  it  back  with  repeated 
twitches  of  the  rod  tip.  If  that  doesn’t  work  merely  slither 
it  over  the  bottom  very  slowly.  When  a fish  takes  it  let 
him  move  off  with  it  as  you  would  with  live  bait.  When 
you  think  he’s  got  the  whole  thing  in  his  mouth,  set  the 
hook. 

5.  This  plastic  worm  on  a weedless  jig  head  is  retrieved 
much  like  a pork  rind  eel.  Largemouths  will  usually  carry 
it  a short  distance,  then  gobble  up  the  whole  thing.  That’s 
the  time  to  set  the  hook.  Smallmouths  often  grab  it,  then 


drop  it  right  away.  To  hook  them  on  the  strike  I like  to 
attach  a second  hook  with  a short  length  of  braided 
casting  line  and  run  it  through  the  worm  near  the  tail. 

These  are  the  lures  to  use.  Just  remember,  to  catch  bass 
on  artificial  lures  in  cold  weather  you  must  retrieve  them 
as  slowly  as  possible,  and  keep  them  within  a few  inches  of 
the  bottom.  Many  anglers  don’t  have  enough  patience 
for  this  kind  of  fishing,  but  those  that  do  usually  bring 
in  the  biggest  bass  of  the  season. 


Sunfish  and  small  bass  can  be  held  for  unhooking  by 
sliding  your  cupped  hand  down  over  their  heads,  stroking 
down  the  spiny  fins. 

A bath  in  a strong  vinegar  solution  will  make  slippery 
fish  easier  to  handle  for  cleaning. 

Don’t  forget  to  bring  your  stringer  of  fish  aboard  when 
moving  from  place  to  place  by  motor,  or  they  may  be 
torn  off. 
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Portrait  of  a Guy  Who  Just 
Came  Back  Home  With  A 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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Citation 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES: 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum  Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish 

in  Inches 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Catfish 

30  in. 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Bluegill 

11  in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  in. 

and  white) 
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Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 
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Eel 
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Sheepshead 
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Falifish 
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Carp 
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Lake  Trout 
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Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23  in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14  in. 

Muskellunge 

45  in. 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 

The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler  Date 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 

Name  (please  print)  


RULES: 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 


Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con-  i 
ditions. 

Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


Address  City State 

Species  Length  Weight  - 

Type  of  Tackle  

Bait  or  Lure  Used  

Where  Caught in County 

Date  Caught  Catch  Witnessed  by  

Measured  and  Weighed  by  

At  
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Zke  Snapping  Zurtle 

IDENTIFICATION,  LIFE  HISTORY,  AND  STATUS  OF  THE 

"SNAPPER"  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  KEEN  BUSS 

Director— Research  and  Fish  Management  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


THE  SNAPPING  TURTLE  . . . mean,  vicious,  dangerous  until  he  gets  into  the  soup— a gourmet's  delight! 


The  snapping  turtle  (Chelydra  serpentina  serpentina) 
is  a subject  for  much  debate.  There  are  some  people  who 
wish  it  would  become  extinct;  others  wish  that  its  numbers 
would  be  conserved.  Why  are  there  these  differences  of 
opinion?  What  do  we  know  about  the  beneficial  or  det- 
rimental qualities  of  this  reptile  which  may  help  us  form 
sound  conclusions  regarding  the  status  of  this  animal  in 
our  state?  First,  let  us  study  the  facts  that  have  been 
ascertained  by  biologists  and  then— only  then— base  our 
viewpoint  upon  these  facts. 

Identification:  To  many  people  the  snapping  turtle  is 
a common  sight  and  easily  distinguishable;  to  others,  it 
may  become  confused  with  the  many  species  of  the  com- 
mon harmless  pond  turtles.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  this  creature  for  all. 

Like  all  other  turtles  it  has  both  an  upper  and  lower 
shell.  The  upper  or  dorsal  shell  on  the  snapping  turtle 


is  called  the  carapace;  the  lower  or  ventral  shell  is  called 
the  plastron.  It  is  this  plastron  which  is  distinct  in  the 
snapper.  This  lower  shell  is  narrow  and  cross-shaped, 
leaving  the  under  parts  partially  exposed.  The  tail  has 
a very  distinct  median  dorsal  crest. 

Perhaps  another  very  conspicuous  characteristic  is  its 
very  vile  temper  while  on  land.  It  will  continually  snap 
at  every  object  within  reach  until  replaced  in  the  con- 
fines of  water.  This  trait  is  noticeable  even  in  the  newly 
hatched  young. 

Size:  The  average  adult  snapping  turtle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania averages  between  fifteen  and  thirty  pounds.  Turtles 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  are  uncommon  and  over  thirty- 
five  pounds  are  very  rare.  This  may  shock  many  fisher- 
men who  swear  that  most  of  the  specimens  they  have  seen 
are  forty,  fifty  and  even  sixty  pounds;  but  actual  weights 
on  hundreds  of  specimens  in  this  state  show  that  turtles 
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above  thirtyfive  pounds  are  rare.  The  oft  repeated  story 
of  how  a man  once  grew  a snapping  turtle  up  to  eighty-five 
pounds  in  a swill  barrel  is  a rare  exception  indeed.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  turtle  in  the  “wild”  state  would  ever 
reach  these  proportions. 

Age:  It  is  assumed  by  many  people  that  this  species 
of  turtle  when  it  becomes  an  adult  and  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds  must  be  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  no  accurate  data  on  the  age  of  “wild”  turtles, 
but  snappers  which  have  been  kept  in  captivity  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Probably  twenty-five 
years  is  a maximum  age  for  these  reptiles. 

Distribution:  This  most  widely  distributed  of  all  turtles 
is  found  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Rockies,  and  from  southern  Canada  to  southeastern  Mexi- 
co. It  is  found  all  over  Pennsylvania  where  the  water  is 
suitable  enough  to  support  acquatic  life.  Fossil  remains 
found  in  Maryland  show  this  creature  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  eastern  United  States  for  at  least  10,000  years. 

Mating:  Mating  may  occur  from  April  until  November. 
In  the  mating  act  the  male  mounts  on  top  of  the  female 
and  grasps  the  edge  of  her  carapace  with  the  claws  of  all 
four  feet.  The  tails  are  twisted  so  that  the  vents  of  both 
sexes  come  in  contact.  The  writer  witnessed  this  act, 
which  he  assumed  to  be  the  mating  act,  in  a turtle  trap 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Turtles  have  been  seen  in  the  most  ferocious  kind  of 
combat.  Whether  this  is  battle  for  the  graces  of  a female, 
or  a battle  for  their  own  particular  range,  can  only  be  left 
to  conjecture. 

Nesting:  Information  on  the  nesting  habits  of  the  snap- 
ping turtles  seems  to  be  vague  and  confusing.  J.  L.  Zettle, 
superintendent  of  the  Pleasant  Gap  State  Fish  Hatchery, 
who  is  a keen  student  of  biology,  has  reported  the  follow- 
ing information. 

“I  have  watched  the  turtles  making  their  nests  and 
laying  their  eggs  over  a number  of  years  and  here  are 
my  observations  on  them. 

“The  female  turtle  selects  a sunny  place  that  is  sandy 
or  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  she  then  burrows  out  a hole 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  eggs.  While  she  is 
depositing  her  eggs  in  the  nest  she  has  her  tail  in  the 
hole  and  keeps  working  it  around  with  a fan-like  motion. 
This  packs  the  eggs  and  also  covers  a small  amount  of 
earth  over  each  one.  After  all  the  eggs  are  laid,  she 
sprays  water  which  she  has  retained  in  her  body  over 
the  mound  of  earth  removed  when  making  the  nest.  She 
mixes  the  water  and  earth  with  her  tail  and  then,  again 
using  her  tail,  covers  the  hole  with  the  mixture  and  tamps 
it  down.  I know  that  under  favorable  conditions  it  takes 
turtle  eggs  about  three  months  to  hatch.” 

Other  workers  in  this  field  have  reported  that  when  the 
female  withdraws  from  the  nest  the  soil  which  has  col- 
lected on  her  shell  falls  in  and  covers  the  eggs  and  she 
departs  without  a further  effort  toward  covering  her  eggs. 
Still  other  workers  claim  that  they  have  noticed  the  turtle 
scratching  with  her  feet  to  cover  the  eggs  and  nest. 

Eggs:  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  a nest  which  may 
be  varying  distance  from  water.  Eggs  may  be  laid  in  most 
any  type  of  soil,  but  moisture  and  sunlight  are  necessary 
if  the  eggs  are  to  hatch.  The  eggs  average  about  one 


AS  EGGS  DEVELOP,  yolk  sac  is  attached  to  body  through  plastron  or 
lower  shell.  Vicious  nature  of  the  snapping  turtle  asserts  itself  even 
in  the  embryo  state,  will  snap  at  any  object  thrust  before  it. 

inch  in  diameter  and  have  a tough,  leathery,  white  shell. 
The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  is  probably  about  twenty, 
but  clutches  up  to  80  have  been  observed. 

Mr.  Zettle  again  has  sent  us  a report  on  egg  numbers 
as  he  has  observed  them.  His  report  follows. 

“I  took  eggs  from  a nest  on  June  17.  There  were  37  in 
this  nest.  At  other  times  I have  taken  from  32  to  42  eggs 
from  a nest.  As  to  the  actual  length  of  time  that  it  takes 
to  lay  the  eggs,  I cannot  accurately  say.  In  my  judgment, 
they  are  laid  within  an  hour.  I have  no  actual  proof  of 
this,  but  about  four  years  ago  I picked  up  a snapping 
turtle  that  was  on  her  nest,  put  her  in  the  trunk  of  my 
car  and  drove  eleven  miles.  During  that  time  the  turtle 
had  laid  five  more  eggs.  This  has  partially  convinced 
me  that  when  the  turtle  has  started  to  lay  its  eggs  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  even  when  disturbed.” 

Embryo:  As  the  eggs  develop,  the  yolk  sac  is  attached 
to  the  body  through  the  plastron  or  lower  shell.  If  the  yolk 
sac  is  removed,  the  hole  in  the  plastron  where  the  yolk  sac 
was  attached  will  pulsate  with  each  breath  of  the  un- 
hatched turtle. 

The  vicious  nature  of  the  snapping  turtle  will  assert 
itself  even  in  the  embryo  state.  When  removed  from  the 
egg  at  a late  stage  of  development  the  turtle  will  snap 
at  any  object  which  is  thrust  before  it.  Apparently  this 
instinct  is  developed  very  early. 

Hibernation:  In  hibernation  the  turtle  seeks  winter 

shelter  in  holes  in  banks  and  the  mud  of  the  lake  or  stream 
bottoms.  A favorite  method  of  turtle  collectors  is  to  probe 
such  areas  with  metal  hooks  on  poles. 

Although  aestivation  has  not  been  accepted  as  a proven 
life  activity  of  the  snapping  turtle,  several  observations  by 
biologists  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  may  occur. 
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SNAPPER  removed  from  the  mud.  In  a dry  period,  this 
turtle  removed  himself  several  yards  from  edge  of 
receding  water  line,  dug  into  mud  to  a depth  of  nearly 
a foot. 


CATCHING  SNAPPERS  in  turtle  trap,  an  occupation  not  recommended 
for  the  timid. 


Hatchlings:  How  the  newly-hatched  turtles  find  water 
has  long  been  a question.  Many  theories  have  so  far  been 
advanced.  One  theory  is  that  turtles  move  toward  the  most 
open  horizon.  Another  theory  is  that  the  young  turtles 
move  downhill;  therefore  they  eventually  would  reach 
water  in  most  cases.  The  third  theory  is  that  the  position 
of  the  sun  affects  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  water. 
It  has  been  proven  that  sometimes  the  turtles  do  not 
always  go  to  the  nearest  water,  but  in  a direction  which 
will  in  due  time  take  them  to  their  future  habitat. 

Feeding  Habits:  It  was  originally  thought  that  snappers 
are  entirely  carnivorous.  However,  it  has  been  more  re- 
cently proven  that  the  percentage  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  a snapper’s  stomach  is  about  equal.  Among  the 
food  items  taken  by  this  turtle  are  fish,  insects,  frogs,  small 
birds,  snails,  carrion,  vegetable  matter,  and  many  other 
forms  of  animal  life  too  lengthy  to  mention. 

Because  of  its  large  size  and  ferocious  appearance,  most 
of  us  think  of  the  snapper  as  a killer  with  an  insatiable 
appetite.  However,  studies  by  Lagler  in  Michigan  have 
shown  that,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  one  game  or 
panfish  is  eaten  per  day  by  these  large  reptiles.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  game  and  panfish  eaten  were  less  than 
legal  size  and  that  these  smaller  fishes  are  very  abundant 
in  nature.  In  other  words,  they  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  fish  population  in  most  bodies  of  water.  In  fact 
these  turtles  have  a preference  for  dead  fish  over  live 
ones  if  the  fish  have  not  been  dead  too  long. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  damage  done  (in  sportsmen’s 
opinions)  by  the  snapping  turtles  is  the  toll  taken  on  duck 
breeding  grounds.  Except  in  cases  where  the  snapper  is 
very  abundant,  this  toll  may  be  a tool  of  nature  carrying 
out  its  mass  selection  program.  From  reports  of  field 
representatives  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  seems 
that  the  snapper  in  this  region  is  abundant  enough  to  take 
a heavy  toll  on  the  young  of  breeding  waterfowl.  How- 


ever, this  condition  does  not  hold  true  throughout  the 
state,  because  many  water  areas  do  not  support  nesting 
ducks.  The  so-called  damage  done  in  these  areas  by  this 
large  algae-covered  reptile  is  insignificant. 

Predators:  Man  is  the  main  enemy  of  the  snapper,  but 
crows,  hawks,  larger  fishes  also  take  their  toll.  The  high- 
est mortality  is  on  the  eggs.  The  furred  animals,  such  as 
raccoons,  skunks,  and  probably  other  mammals,  dig  out 
the  eggs  and  devour  them  leaving  only  the  shell. 

Economic  Importance:  The  best  known  use  of  the 

snapping  turtle  is,  of  course,  for  “Snapper  soup.”  He  is 
also  a scavenger,  and  he  helps  to  control  other  vertebrates 
which  prey  on  animals  which  are  competitors  to  man  for 
food.  On  the  negative  side,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  turtle  does  kill  and  eat  waterfowl. 

Status  in  Pennsylvania:  Let  us  put  together  the  facts 
we  have  learned  about  the  snapping  turtle  and  determine 
into  what  category  he  should  be  placed— beneficial  or 
detrimental. 

First,  he  apparently  has  no  effect  on  fishlife  since  the 
amount  consumed  is  insignificant.  It  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  helps  keep  a fish  population  in  balance  which  man  has 
so  unwisely  unbalanced.  Secondly,  a scavenger  is  always 
an  important  item  in  any  natural  scheme  and  this  animal 
is  a busy  nocturnal  scavenger  who  helps  keep  beaches  and 
shoreline  clean.  Next,  he  does  eat  a number  of  aquatic 
waterfowl,  but  this  depends  on  the  habitat  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  There  are  probably  many  turtles  of  this 
species  that  have  never  killed  or  devoured  any  of  our 
so-called  game  waterfowl. 

In  summary  let  us  say  that  the  snapper  is,  to  many, 
an  important  game  animal  in  the  sense  that  he  furnishes 
palatable  meat  for  them.  With  the  exception  of  waters 
which  have  large  numbers  of  nesting  waterfowl,  wouldn  t 
it  be  wiser  to  “harvest  the  crop”  and  not  eradicate  this 
reptile  from  waters  where  he  can  benefit  all  of  us? 
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THE  ROLE  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 


Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Heaton  Underhill 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  man’s  short-sighted  and 
ruthless  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  There  is  no 
need  to  enumerate  the  record.  Important,  however,  is 
what  is  being  done  to  keep  America  from  continuing  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  as  did  our  forefathers  here  and 
abroad.  We  do  have  conservationists  in  this  country— all 
kinds  of  conservationists  with  many  divergent  viewpoints, 
often  conflicting.  We  have  bird  watchers,  anti-hunters, 
wilderness  enthusiasts,  multiple  users,  sportsmen,  dam 
builders,  channel  straighteners,  soil  savers,  outdoor  pleasure 
seekers,  or  what  have  you.  All  consider  themselves  con- 
servationists. Most  are! 

If  we  review  the  major  programs  to  halt  or  direct 
properly  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  this 
country,  we  will  find  that  usually  the  leaders  were  sports- 
men-hunters  and  fishermen.  Their  motives  at  times  may 
have  been  selfish,  but  their  concern  has  been  much  broader 
than  ducks  or  deer  or  trout!  Pollution  abatement  benefits 
far  more  than  fish;  rabbits  or  quail  are  incidental  to  farm 
soil  conservation;  turkey  or  elk  are  only  side  bonuses 
from  forest  fire  control,  yet  sportsmen  and  fish  and  game 
workers  have  supported  and  often  initiated  many  such 
programs. 

The  other  day  I had  occasion  to  call  an  old  friend  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  inquire  about  a recreation  proposal 
affecting  a river  which  they  had  been  studying  intensively 
for  several  years.  “My  God”,  he  said,  “Let’s  just  give  ’em 
the  whole  river.  We’re  becoming  a nation  of  playboys, 
and  you  only  need  to  look  at  your  history  book  to  see  what 
happens  to  decadent  playboy  nations!”  This  attitude  is 
explained  in  part  by  our  Puritan  heritage  that  anything 
other  than  work  and  prayer  is  frivolous  or  sinful,  and  in 
part  by  the  special  viewpoint  of  a development  agency. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  established,  however,  that  the 
pace  of  modern  living  is  such  that  re-creation  is  more  of  a 
necessity  than  a luxury,  and  that  the  pursuits  that  led  to 
the  fall  of  Greece  or  Rome  were  more  often  indoor  than 
outdoor.  There  is  another  reason,  I think,  why  most  pro- 
fessionals, especially  professional  resource  managers,  are 
in  the  outdoor  recreation  field.  More  and  more,  outdoor 
recreation  is  becoming  the  catalyst  which  is  igniting  sound 
resource  planning  and  management.  Resource  managers 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  integration  of  programs, 
but  until  recently  coordination  has  been  largely  lip  service. 
The  surging  public  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  is  forc- 
ing foresters,  soil  conservationists,  fish  and  game  managers, 
dam  builders  and  road  departments  to  make  a real  effort 
in  integrated  planning  and  management. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  renewable 
natural  resources  on  which  our  outdoor  recreation  is  based. 


In  large  measure  their  presence  and  abundance,  or  lack  of 
it,  are  controlled  by  the  other  three  resources  usually  listed 
with  them:  Soil,  water  and  forests.  (We  might  better  say 
vegetation).  Hunting,  fishing,  birdwatching,  and  nature 
photography,  like  swimming,  boating,  hiking  or  pleasure 
driving,  depend  on  how  the  management  of  these  re- 
sources is  integrated.  Water  supply,  agriculture,  industry, 
road  construction,  in  fact  most  of  man’s  non-recreational 
activities,  also  either  depend  on  these  same  resources  or 
have  a significant  impact  on  them.  All  too  often  in  the 
past,  one  activity  or  interest  has  forged  ahead  with  little 
regard  for  its  effect  on  others— often  in  blissful  ignorance 
that  there  would  be  any  effect! 

Fortunately,  we  are  making  progress.  By  trial  and  er- 
ror, through  realization  of  interdependence,  sometimes 
under  legislative  or  executive  duress,  we  are  checking  with 
other  interests  and,  increasingly,  plans  are  being  devel- 
oped, problems  resolved,  with  all  interests  considered  and, 
where  possible,  protected. 

We,  in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  believe  most 
fervently  that  fish  and  wildlife  occupy  a most  'significant 
place  among  the  resources  that  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. We  recognize  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  stand 
alone  in  the  resource  picture.  The  recreation  activities 
that  depend  on  fish  and  wildlife— hunting,  fishing,  nature 
study,  wildlife  photography,  and  just  plain  appreciation 
of  other  living  creatures  around  us  in  the  outdoors— are 
of  varying  importance  depending  on  who  you  are  and 
where  you  live.  One  of  the  results  we  hope  to  attain  as 
we  develop  the  Nationwide  Plan  is  to  uncover  some  of 
the  reasons,  the  motivations,  that  develop  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

Those  of  you  who  run  fish  and  game  programs  are 
aware  that  in  rural  areas  there  is  a higher  percentage  of 
the  population  who  are  hunters  and  fishermen  than  in  the 
cities.  In  the  Rockies  or  the  Northwest  a greater  percent- 
age of  the  population  buys  licenses  than  in  the  Northeast 
or  Middle  Atlantic  States.  To  some  extent  this  can  be 
attributed  to  the  proximity  of  good  sport,  to  the  greater 
chances  of  success.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  answer  by 
any  means,  and  many  sportsmen  have  phenomenal  suc- 
cess within  an  hour  or  two’s  drive  of  our  most  urbanized 
centers. 

Rather  than  trying  to  find  out  how  much  people  spend 
for  bait  or  beer  on  a fishing  trip,  might  it  not  be  more  im- 
portant to  determine  what  motivates  people  to  become 
hunters  and  fishermen?  If  we  do  not  determine  this  and 
do  something  to  interest  urban  dwellers  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  we  will  find  such  recreation  activities  will  become 
less  important  in  the  years  ahead. 
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BAGGING  A SNAPPER  always  livens  up  a carp  hunt.  It  was  a 
mighty  full  canoe  with  all  this  carp  and  turtle  aboard  at  the  same 
time. 


“Will  the  arrow  penetrate  its  shell?”  I asked  Tom 
Shupienis  as  I hurriedly  wrapped  the  heavy  line  back  on  U 
the  bowfishing  reel.  I had  just  missed  a large  snapping  1: 
turtle  by  trying  to  hit  it  in  the  head  and  I wanted  to  get 
another  shot  at  it  before  it  reached  the  safety  of  an 
underwater  weed  bed.  | In 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  will  or  not,”  Tom  replied. 

“Try  it  and  see.” 

Seconds  later  I discovered  that  it  would  for  the  glass  ;l[n 
arrow  ripped  through  the  armor  plated  shell  and  was 
held  intact  by  the  double  barbed  head.  First,  the  turtle  It) 
headed  for  the  weed  bed  but  I was  able  to  change  his  I 
mind  about  this  possible  route  of  escape.  Then  it  tried 
to  burrow  straight  in  the  mud  but  I was  able  to  raise  it  |p( 
off  the  bottom.  When  I finally  brought  it  alongside  Tom 
grabbed  it  by  the  tail  and  flipped  it  into  the  canoe.  As  jin 
soon  as  it  hit  the  metal  it  headed  my  way  with  its  massive 
jaws  open,  so  I abandoned  ship  pronto. 

Fortunately  the  water  I stepped  into  was  not  over  my  < 
hip  boots  so  I pulled  the  canoe  over  to  a fairly  solid  area 
of  land  where  we  could  safely  work  on  the  turtle.  I un-  « 
screwed  the  glass  shaft  from  the  barbed  head  leaving  it 
imbedded,  for  there  was  no  possible  way  of  getting  it  out  i 
from  under  the  hard  shell. 

This  snapper  was  an  unusually  nice  specimen  and  I 
wanted  its  shell  for  a trophy  so  I suggested  to  Tom  that  a 
we  try  to  get  the  three  of  us  back  to  the  bridge  in  the 
same  canoe.  Had  we  had  a gunny  sack  along,  its  transpor- 
tation  would  not  have  been  a problem,  but  since  we  did 
not  have  one  Tom  suggested  that  we  hog  tie  him. 

This  is  done  by  tying  both  ends  of  a cord  to  a stout 
stick  and  placing  it  in  the  angry  snapper’s  mouth.  The 
cord  is  run  around  the  body  at  the  under  edge  of  the 
shell  and  tied  behind  the  tail.  When  the  cord  is  drawn 
tight  it  pulls  the  snapper’s  head  into  the  shell  as  far  as 
it  can  go,  and  the  mouth  is  filled  with  a stick  to  which  it 
can  do  no  damage. 


Bowfishing  for  Snappers 


By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 
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Large  snapping  turtles  inhabit  most  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s lakes  and  swamps  as  well  as  many  of  the  rivers. 
These  creatures  are  strictly  carniverous,  thus  depending 
mostly  on  fish  and  waterfowl  for  food.  Snappers  may 
reach  a weight  of  40  pounds,  but  the  largest  percentage 
weigh  between  20  and  30  pounds.  They  possess  large 
feet  that  are  extensively  webbed  and  have  long  toenails. 
Their  head  contains  two  eyes  which  are  small  but  they 
provide  the  turtle  with  excellent  vision. 

Snappers,  despite  their  size  and  appearance,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fast  and  can  lash  out  at  their  prey  or  an  enemy 
almost  as  fast  as  a rattlesnake.  They  do  not  have  teeth, 
but  have  keen  edged  mandibles  or  jaw  muscles  of  great 
power.  It  is  no  problem  at  all  for  a snapper  to  take  off 
a human’s  finger  or  even  a hand,  and  I have  seen  several 
snappers  take  large  chunks  out  of  canoe  paddles. 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  head  and  neck  is  important 
to  snappers  so  they  can  catch  fish  and  other  water  animals 
or  birds.  A turtle  will  lie  motionless  on  the  bottom  for  a 
long  length  of  time  waiting  for  a fish  to  swim  within  strik- 
ing distance,  but  it  is  not  below  its  dignity  to  go  on  land 
to  secure  a young  duckling.  However,  it  always  feeds 
underwater  and  what  is  captured  on  land  is  taken  beneath 
the  surface  before  it  is  eaten. 

In  the  springtime  the  female  leaves  the  water  to  find 
a location  for  her  nest  on  the  bank.  After  the  proper  site 
is  selected  she  scoops  away  the  earth  and  deposits  approxi- 
mately two  dozen  eggs.  These  eggs  are  perfectly  round 
and  white,  and  are  covered  with  a very  hard  shell.  They 
are  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  soil  and  allowed  to  hatch 
under  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Mature  snappers  are  also  protected  by  hard  shells. 
Despite  what  many  people  think  they  are  not  able  to  with- 
draw their  entire  head  into  their  shell.  Older  specimens 
often  become  so  bloated  with  fat  that  a good  portion  of 
their  bodies  protrude  from  under  their  shell,  but  it  is 
these  turtles  that  are  in  most  demand  for  food. 

The  best  procedure  for  hunting  snappers  is  to  slowly 
work  a canoe  or  duck  boat  over  an  area  they  are  known 
to  inhabit,  so  a keen  eyed  archer  standing  in  the  bow  can 
spot  them  on  the  bottom.  When  they  are  moving  the 
problem  of  spotting  them  is  not  nearly  as  difficult  as  when 
they  are  lying  motionless.  In  fact,  an  old  specimen  which 
has  its  shell  partially  covered  with  moss  looks  just  like  a 
flat  stone. 

Seeing  underwater  is  much  easier  with  the  aid  of  a pair 
of  polaroid  glasses.  However,  unless  they  are  genuine 
polaroids  they  will  only  make  everything  look  darker  and 
not  filter  out  the  glaring  light  rays. 

A bow  of  fifty  pounds  or  more  draw  has  to  be  used  to 
get  the  arrow  to  penetrate  the  hard  shell.  Despite  what 
many  people  think  about  the  hardness  of  the  shell  it  can 
be  penetrated  by  a heavy  glass  arrow,  but  there  is  a limit 
to  the  amount  of  water  it  can  be  shot  through  first.  I have 
never  had  trouble  shooting  through  two  feet  of  water, 
but  a great  deal  of  resistance  is  encountered  when  the 
depth  is  greater  than  this. 

A fish  arrow  with  a double  barbed  screw  out  head  is 
needed  for  shooting  snappers.  After  a snapper  is  hit  and 
landed,  the  arrow  is  unscrewed  and  the  point  has  to  be 


HOG  TYING  a turtle  so  that  it  will  mind  its  manners.  Minutes  before 
this  photo  was  taken  it  took  a chunk  out  of  a canoe  paddle. 


left  in  the  turtle  until  it  is  skinned.  Therefore,  extra  points 
have  to  be  carried  to  replace  those  that  are  left  underneath 
the  shell. 

Just  in  case  you  are  planning  to  kill  a snapper  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  aboard,  forget  it.  They  are  the  hardest 
things  I have  ever  tried  to  kill  and  about  the  only  way 
to  do  it  is  to  chop  their  head  off  with  an  ax. 

I have  tried  shooting  them  in  the  head  with  a .22  long 
rifle  shell,  only  to  have  them  absorb  four  slugs  without  any 
noticeable  damage.  Even  after  the  head  is  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  it  may  live  for  an  hour  or  more,  so  if 
there  are  any  children  or  pets  nearby  it  is  recommended 
that  the  head  is  buried  immediately  so  no  accidents  will 
occur. 

The  shell  from  the  turtle  does  not  have  to  be  wasted 
either  for  it  makes  a beautiful  trophy  when  properly  pre- 
served. First,  all  the  meat  has  to  be  removed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  amount  which  clings  to  the  shell  and 
carapace.  This  can  be  removed  quite  quickly  by  laying 
it  on  an  ant  hill  for  an  hour  or  so.  These  insects  will 
clean  all  the  meat  off  much  better  than  you  would  ever 
be  able  to  do  with  a knife  and  in  only  a fraction  of  the 
time.  Then  a couple  coats  of  clear  shellac  completes  the 
job,  making  a beautiful  but  inexpensive  trophy. 
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Taunt  ’Em  With  Hardware 


AN  ASSORTMENT  of  handy  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  lures. 


A SCATTERGUN  technique  for  game  fish  such  as  bass 
and  walleye  just  isn’t  the  ticket  to  filled  creels. 

Yet,  like  the  inexperienced  quail  hunter  who  shoots 
into  the  flock  with  frustrating  results,  a fisherman  may 
have  an  empty  creel  for  a similar  reason  when  sights  just 
aren’t  set  on  a specific  target. 

‘',mless  fishing  is  enjoyable,  to  be  sure,  and  is  highly 
recommended  when  one  doesn’t  want  to  hear  the  clang 
of  the  office  phone  or  if  a snooze  in  the  boat  is  the  pri- 
mary consideration. 

If  you  re  after  action,  on  the  other  hand,  you’ve  got 
to  have  definite  goals.  Will  it  be  bigmouth  on  the  one 
hand,  or  smallmouth  and  walleye  on  the  other;  for  the 
two  groups  are  found  in  different  waters  and  feed 
differently. 

Many  fishermen  hope  to  lump  all  on  one  stringer  at 
one  time  and  have  that  vague  purpose  in  mind  when 
they  go  angling.  Unfortunately,  the  time  involved  for 
success  with  all  three  fish  might  wear  an  angler  to  a 
frazzle  in  a one  day  jaunt. 

The  second  consideration  may  be  whether  to  use  live 
bait  or  hardware.  Artificials  would  win  hands  down  for 
bigmouth  while  it’s  a fifty-fifty  proposition  for  the  other 
two. 

Bigmouth  angling  calls  for  bait  casting,  too,  for  re- 
peated success  with  the  big  ones.  Of  course,  prime  big- 
mouth range  means  one  place— weeds. 

Spinning  with  small  hardware  results  in  better  takes 
on  smallmouth  and  a good  troll  or  drift  using  bottom 
bribes  may  connect  the  best  with  a walleye  school. 
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By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 
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Bigmouth  are  loners  and  rarely  will  more  than  two  or 
three  be  found  in  a group.  Travel  around  a lake  for  them 
is  an  important  consideration.  A number  of  big  snaggy 
weedbeds  usually  are  the  ticket  for  bucketmouths. 

The  bigmouth  is  off  in  mud-bottomed  lakes,  hiding 
in  sheltered  bays,  under  logs,  lily  pads,  spadderdock  and 
in  rushes.  |s| 

Agitate  him  and  you’ll  get  him!  This  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple for  success  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  :j :) 
lure  gets  more  than  live  bait. 

Often  bigmouth  are  most  awake  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  may  strike  best  near  high  noon.  I’ve  seen  many 
whoppers  taken  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 

“No  use  going  for  them  until  the  sun’s  up  a bit,”  a vet- 
eran angler,  Glenn  “Pop”  Johnston,  kids  me  when  I get 
the  urge  to  “rise  and  shine.”  Of  course  we  spend  evenings 
shaking  stumps  with  our  plugs,  too.  Bigmouths  like  to 
hit  on  smoky  afternoons  when  the  sky  is  preparing  for  a 
possible  storm  with  thunderheads  threatening.  Unfor-  „ 
tunately,  that’s  the  time  to  get  off  a lake,  but  if  a storm 
doesn’t  quite  build  up,  a clouded  sky  is  great. 

Although  bigmouth  love  large  expanses  of  choked 
weedy  water,  fishermen  would  undoubtedly  legislate 
weeds  out  of  existence  if  they  could.  At  club  meetings 
they  go  to  great  pains  to  try  ridding  lakes  they  fish  of 
weeds  by  dreaming  up  unusual  cutters  and  trying  out 
chemicals  on  the  advice  of  the  experts.  Yet,  here’s  where  { v 
the  whoppermouth  really  live!  ], 

Poling  a boat  through  such  dense  beds  requires  effort 
and  revving  up  a motor  for  quick  scoots  to  fishing  areas  j [ 
is  out  of  the  question.  If  you  want  to  get  stringers  filled, 
you’ve  got  work  with  the  oars  or  a pole  through  tangled 
beds  of  ap'owweed  and  lilypads. 

“You  get  so  much  gook  if  you  fish  there,”  a would-be 
bass  angler  complained  the  other  day. 

That  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the  problem:  would-be  , 
bigmouth  fishermen  want  the  fish  to  come  to  them.  Big- 
mouth just  weren’t  built  that  way;  you’ve  got  to  agitate  s 
them  in  their  personal  weedy  lair. 

Bait  casting  gear  is  nigh  to  a necessity  under  such  ] 
conditions  although  this  getup  seems  passe  these  days. 
Spinning  with  small  lures  would  not  be  practical  in  ] 
choked  weed  habitat,  although  it  is  very  usable  at  its  j 
edges.  Popping  with  fly  tackle  is  also  possible  if  weedy 
cover  stretches  have  mouthfuls  of  open  water. 
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It  doesn’t  hurt  to  have  all  three  rigs  resting  at  your 
side  in  a boat  with  either  a spinning  bait,  popper,  or 
weedless  lure  ready  for  action. 

Heavy  weeds  require  weedless  lures  and  the  bait  cast- 
ing rod  and  reel. 

Fishermen  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  skipping  the  lure 
atop  the  beds  will  bring  the  fish  up.  Once  they  have  a 
whopper  lunge  out  of  the  weeds  and  miss  their  lure  by 
a foot  they  become  quick  converts— here  is  the  most 
heart-palpitating  strike  you’d  ever  want  to  have! 

These  heavy  weeds  require  the  bait  casting  rod  and 
weedless  lure.  When  sparse  weeds  are  encountered  and 
the  lure  can  get  through  without  hanging  up,  spinning 
obviously  is  the  ticket.  It  is  also  especially  useful  along 
shoreline  dropoffs  from  a boat  and  certainly  it  is  hilarious 
pleasure  to  play  any  outfoxed  fish  with  Tom  Thumb  gear. 

I’ve  been  sold  on  deep  weedbed  angling  for  a number 
of  years.  Vegetation  is  so  thick  on  occasions  where  the 
fishing  is  done  that  pads  have  to  be  separated  to  see  just 
how  much  water  is  underneath.  This  sounds  like  peculiar 
angling  water  but  that’s  where  the  bigmouth  heart- 
stoppers  lie  in  wait. 

The  Johnson  silver  minnow  #2  and  #3  size  with  vari- 
ous porkchunks  dangling  behind,  is  almost  a universal 
bait  in  weeds.  A recently  purchased  St.  Croix  6'6"  No. 
5150  rod  for  lures  to  % oz.  and  15  pound  test  braided 
nylon  Shakespeare  Executive  Wonderline  has  been  the 
ticket  to  all  day  casting  this  year.  Most  any  sturdy  bait 
casting  reel  is  useful.  This  heavy  gear  is  needed  to  pull 
a lily  pad  apart  in  case  of  a snag-up;  spinning  gear  or 
spin-casting  stuff  is  only  frustrating  in  such  conditions. 

A boat  is  also  a vital  necessity  in  bigmouth  bait  casting, 
and  if  it  is  wide-bottomed,  casting  is  quite  safe  and  more 
effective  while  standing  up.  Care,  of  course,  is  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Smallmouth  wouldn’t  be  caught  on  a bet  in  habitat 
such  as  the  above.  They  prefer  rocky  ledges,  gravelly 
beds,  moving  and  often  deep  water,  currents  and  various 
overhangs.  They  forage  in  rivers  and  streams  for  craw- 
fish and  other  aquatic  “bottom  life.” 

Small  hardware  such  as  the  spinner,  spoon,  artificial 
worm,  tadpole,  jig,  plus  a variety  of  midget  spinnered 
lures  entice  them  during  the  day.  They  go  for  the  bigger 
lures  when  night  approaches.  In  our  nearby  Allegheny 
River,  for  instance,  the  gray  or  black  mouse.  Jitterbug, 
reefer,  cobra,  or  river  runt  are  useful  evening  or  dark- 
day  baits.  Topwater  baits  become  more  effective  after 
dusk.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  muskie-sized  Jitterbugs, 
which  have  action  like  small  pups  struggling  across  the 
water  (they  make  that  much  noise),  catch  an  unusual 
amount  of  smallmouth  here  at  night. 

Best  general  hardware,  however,  includes  leaded  blade- 
spinnered  stuff  with  some  kind  of  frou-frou  dangling  be- 
hind; spoons,  or  small  artificials  with  some  flash  to  them. 
The  Phillips  killer  with  spinners  fore  and  aft  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a good  river  bait,  especially  in  perch  finishes. 
This  probably  imitates  the  many  Johnny  darters  which 
live  in  smallmouth  habitat. 

River  smallmouth  gorge  themselves  in  preparation  for 
the  winter  and  hit  especially  well  on  into  the  early  snows. 


They’re  more  active  than  the  bigmouth  at  this  time  for 
the  latter  change  their  habitat  in  cooler  weather  by  going 
deeper  into  the  lakes.  At  that  time  bigger  underwater 
wobblers  become  more  effective  in  deeper  areas  for  the 
largemouth. 

The  walleye  is  a bit  different  from  all  the  others.  Pick 
a ragged  day  almost  any  time  of  year  when  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  be  out  because  you’ll  be  chilled  to  the  marrow 
and  you’ve  got  the  best  chance  gunning  for  big  glass-eyes. 
Fishing  choppy  waters  especially  on  lakes,  helps  consid- 
erably. In  rivers  a strong  washing  riffle  that  ends  into 
a good  pool  is  the  most  likely  stretch  which  may  harbor 
a batch. 

The  walleye  will  be  found  in  schools.  If  you  hang  onto 
one  it’s  a good  bet  to  stick  around  for  others.  On  a recent 
boating  troll  we  were  forced  to  move  quietly  between 
two  boats  on  a lake.  As  a matter  of  practicality  we  trolled 
th  rough.  Midway  between  the  boats,  I connected.  I was 
using  a blade  spinner  with  red  and  gold  beads  fore  and 
aft  behind  which  a treble  impaled  a crawler.  An  eared 
sinker,  a foot  ahead,  held  by  a swivel,  kept  the  rig  down 
near  the  bottom. 

That  pike  was  only  16  inches,  but  it  made  us  forget 
our  original  target.  We  continued  making  drifting  passes 
th  rough  the  same  area  and  I had  five  walleye  in  the  next 
two  hours,  one  22  inches.  I cast  my  rig  from  the  boat  and 
after  the  bait  settled  I reeled  as  slowly  as  possible  to  keep 
the  lure  off  the  bottom  and  give  the  spinner  a chance  to 
turn.  Occasionally  I reeled  with  fitful  spurts  and  I 
caught  one  of  the  walleye  during  such  a move. 

An  ultra-light  spin  casting  Shakespeare  A 319UL  6'0" 
Wonder  rod  with  a No.  1794  reel  and  six  pound  mono- 
filament line  had  the  fish  circus  flopping  as  they  bent  the 
rod  double. 

Jigs  with  their  jerky  bumpy  motion  are  particularly 
effective  on  walleye  grounds.  Early  spring  and  late  fall 
will  get  ’em.  Only  last  week  a gent  prided  himself  on 
the  fact  he  got  20  in  a week  on  brown  colored  jig  patterns. 

“You  sure  lose  a lot  of  rigs,”  he  added  mournfully. 

This  is  the  reason  a boat  is  such  an  asset  in  hardware 
angling.  On  a lake  it  gets  you  over  weedbeds  and  helps 
you  unsnag  from  stumps;  on  rivers  for  smallmouth,  spin- 
ning hardware  can  reach  rocky  crevices,  inaccessible  river 
shores,  undercuts  and  random  boulders. 

A boat  is  particularly  helpful  in  retrieving  lures  whipped 
into  areas  you  wouldn’t  dare  to  cast  if  you  weren’t  mobile 
but  which  hold  fish  because  of  their  cover. 

Lures  must  travel  near  the  bottom  to  be  effective  for 
smallmouth  and  walleye,  except  at  night.  Retrieves  often 
get  ’em  when  they  travel  slowly  and  these  snag  up  many 
times.  Good  hardware  anglers  usually  cut  the  bottom 
hook  off  the  treble  to  minimize  snagging. 

Whether  a boat  is  used  or  not,  fishing  for  smallmouth 
and  walleye  is  effective  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A con- 
test at  Haller’s  Bait  Shop  on  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Tionesta  Rivers  was  won  on  Dec.  31  in  the  walleye 
division  last  year.  The  winner  carried  35  pounds  of  fish 
that  day  and  had  only  five  on  his  stringer. 

The  big  ones  bite  late  in  the  year. 
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DRIFT  QUIETLY  over  deep  water  while  jigging  a plastic  tadpole.  This 
method  takes  walleye! 


Autumn  is  . . . 


Jims  f&i  UtaUeysL 


By  DON  SHINER 

When  early  frosts  wither  foliage,  leaves  turn  gold  and 
air  is  ladened  with  tantalizing  odors  of  ripened  grapes, 
most  men’s  thoughts  turn  to  tramping  fields  for  bunnies. 
But  there  are  a few  diehards  who  refuse  to  rack  up  the 
rod  and  reel.  They  gun  game  too,  yet  these  persistent 
fishermen  manage  to  get  in  a few  licks  at  old  Stizostedion 
vitreum,  better  known  as  walleye,  and  experience  some 
of  the  best  action  of  the  year.  Their  lures  smack  of  the 
space  age;  otherwise  they  use  an  angling  method  that  was 
in  vogue  when  America’s  highways  bore  one  and  two 
horse-power  vehicles.  Their  catches  of  walleye  during 
the  autumn  are  enough  to  make  the  eyes  pop  out  of  a 
shriveled  potato! 

I hese  late  autumn  anglers  go  jigging  or  “rock-hopping,” 
as  it  is  referred  to  in  some  areas,  for  walleye.  To  insure 
a correct  interpretation  of  “jigging,”  I searched  through 
several  volumes  on  fishing  for  an  accepted  definition. 
One  old  encyclopedia,  long  since  out  of  print,  had  this 
to  say:  Jigging  is  to  pump  or  jerk  periodically  on  the 

rod  while  fishing  at  a set  depth  from  an  anchored  or 
drifting  boat,  and  particularly  applies  when  a metal  jig 
or  spoon  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  then  is 
drawn  up  rapidly  a few  feet,  only  to  settle  downward 
again.  This  encyclopedia  also  mentioned  that  this  tech- 
nique is  used  for  capturing  such  fish  as  mackerel,  blue- 
fish,  fresh  water  perch  (through  the  winter  ice),  as  well 
as  walleye,  all  year  round. 

Couple  this  ancient  method  to  an  ultra-modern  bait 
and  it  becomes  a sure  fire  method  of  netting  walleye 


during  the  twilight  of  summer  and  through  the  colorful 
autumn. 

Schooled  in  depths  ranging  from  10  to  30  feet  of  water, 
walleye  are  usually  considered  by  many  to  be  among  the 
more  difficult  game  fish  to  catch.  The  problem  stems 
from  the  difficulty  in  keeping  a lure  on  bottom.  Bait  and 
spin-casting  is  of  no  avail.  Fly  rodding  is  out  of  the 
question.  Trolling,  however,  is  one  system  that  keeps  a 
deep  running  lure  at  the  proper  depth  behind  a slow 
moving  boat.  But  here  too  are  problems.  Trailers  quickly 
pass  over  schools  of  walleye  and  quickly  put  large  dis- 
tances between  them.  Yet  trolling  has  almost  become 
synonymous  with  the  wonderful  walleye.  But  now  let 
jig-fishing  edge  into  the  picture.  Lo!  rock  hoppers  catch 
strings  of  walleye  as  easily  as  the  proverbial  panfish. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Jigging  a lure  from  a drift- 
ing or  anchored  boat  keeps  the  bait  hopping  from  one 
rock  to  another  right  in  the  midst  of  a walleye  school.  A 
French-Canadian  guide  in  upper  Quebec  summed  it  up 
nicely  when  he  explained,  “Use  boat  and  motor  to  troll 
worm  on  bottom  to  catch  first  walleye  and  locate  school. 
Then  sevrer  motor  et  bigan  giqtte.”  In  more  understand- 
able language,  shut  off  the  motor  and  begin  jigging  while  1 
drifting  slowly  over  the  school.  To  continue  to  do  other- 
wise  only  carries  the  fisherman  away  from  the  walleye 
gathering.  Quieting  the  motor,  jigging  a lure  on  the  bot- 
tom keeps  the  angler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Makes 
sense,  doesn’t  it? 

Now  for  this  amazing  jig  lure.  The  most  popular  is  a 
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bare  hook  fused  to  a lead  weight.  To  this  is  attached  a 
live  dew  worm,  minnow  or  bundle  of  bucktail  preferably 
white  or  dyed  yellow  or  the  palest  green.  Best  of  all,  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  almost  indestructible  are  the 
newer  soft  plastic  baits  molded  in  a wide  range  of  shapes 
including  dew  worms,  salamanders,  minnows,  frogs  and 
tadpoles. 

I prefer  the  latter  since  the  shorter  length  allows  the 
walleyfe  to  grab  the  bait  and  hook  in  one  greedy  bite. 
Oddly,  I like  the  soft  plastic,  licorice  scented  tadpole  to 
be  an  outlandish  color  such  as  light  orange  with  black 
spots,  bright  yellow  with  green  spots,  light  blue  with 
white  spots  or  an  all  white  offering. 

These  soft  plastic  baits,  fitted  to  a lead  jig-hook  really 
grab  walleye.  I advise  you  to  try  one  this  fall. 

A typical  outing  takes  place  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
Penn’s  big,  sprawling  Susquehanna  River,  near  Standing 
Stone  or  at  French  Asylum.  Time  is  mid-autumn.  Foliage 
along  the  shoreline  is  drenched  with  the  brightest  autumn 
hues  known  to  nature.  A light  up-stream  breeze  keeps 
the  boat  from  progressing  too  rapidly  down  river. 

I have,  during  the  first  hour,  managed  to  locate  and 
catch  one  walleye  by  trolling  a spinner  and  soft  plastic 
worm.  I immediately  quiet  the  motor  and  exchange  the 
spinner-worm  combo  for  a lead  jig  and  plastic  tadpole. 
This  jig  bait  is  dropped  overboard  and  is  hopped  across 
the  rocks  on  the  bottom  of  this  deep  channel.  Bingo! 
Another  walleye  comes  to  net,  and  then  soon,  another. 
When  a hundred  feet  of  colorful  shoreline  passes  by, 
motor  is  kicked  into  action  again  and  the  route  retraced 
upstream  to  the  approximate  location  where  the  first  wall- 
eye was  encountered.  Then  it’s  jig  time  again  and  an- 
other walleye  is  quickly  added  to  the  stringer.  And  so 
it  goes  until  I have  gradually  lost  the  school. 

The  walleye  is  a game  fish  that  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Pennsylvania.  World’s  record  is  22  pounds,  4 ounces 
(36/1  inches  long)  but  the  average  is  a four-pounder  that 
measures  around  24  to  25  inches. 

Why  not  spend  a few  weekends  this  autumn  getting 
acquainted  with  jig-fishing  for  this  wonderful  walleye? 
You’ll  get  action.  As  a bonus,  you’ll  enjoy  scenery  the 
likes  of  which  won’t  be  available  for  another  twelve 
moons! 

Then,  at  home,  try  this  mouth  watering  recipe. 

OVEN  BROILED  WALLEYE 

4 to  6 pieces  fresh  fillet  of  walleye 

Salt  as  desired 

Paprika 

2 to  4 tbsp.  chicken  broth  or  bouillon  cube 
dissolved  in  water 
1 tsp.  lemon  juice 
cup  butter,  melted 

Coat  shallow  baking  pan  with  oil;  sprinkle  with  salt; 
place  in  oven  heated  to  about  500°.  Dip  fish  in  oil,  place 
skin  side  down  on  very  hot  pan;  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
paprika,  place  2 or  3 inches  from  heat  in  broiler  for 
3 min.  Remove.  Pour  broth  around  fish.  Place  in  very 
hot  oven  10  to  15  min.  Pour  hot  lemon  juice  butter  mix- 
ture over  fish  just  before  serving.  4 to  6 servings. 


CHILLED  AUTUMN  AIR  sends  old  moon-eye  into  action.  Husky  walleye 
best  food  fish  fresh  water  offers. 
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FAVORITE  FALL  FISH  CATCHERS 


By  GORDON  L.  STROBECK 


HEN  you  drop  into  your  local  tackle  shop  to  pick  up 
a new  or  duplicate  plug,  do  you  lose  precious  fishing 
time  browsing  over  new  lures? 

Are  you  having  trouble  locating  a copy  of  your  favorite 
lure,  because  you  must  look  through  the  piles  of  spoons, 
spinners,  and  other  assorted  tackle  now  being  “carried” 
by  your  local  tackle  and  hardware  shops?  If  so,  the 
remedy  is  easy:  Just  know  your  lures,  when  buying,  for 
there  are  only  about  six  (6)  different,  basic  types  of 
plugs! 

No,  I don’t  mean  that  other  variations  won’t  take  fish; 
almost  any  sportsman  knows  that  sometimes  fish  will  hit 
anything.  Most  times  they  won’t,  however,  and  these 
are  the  times  when  knowing  your  lures  and  not  knowing 
them  can  make  the  difference  between  full  and  empty 
stringers. 

Know,  also,  the  different  types  used  in  different  waters. 
Good  fishermen  usually  know  how  to  “read  the  waters.” 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  “poor  fishing”  to  them,  for  they 
have  learned  to  park  the  proper  plugs  in  the  proper  places 
at  the  proper  times  and  you  can  do  the  same! 

Surely,  they  lose  a few  lures  now  and  then,  but  this 
is  all  a part  of  the  grand  old  sport  of  angling.  Good 
fishermen  don  t waste  much  time  at  their  tackle  shops 
either;  most  come  right  back  to  their  favorite  waters 
using— you  guessed  it,  a copy  of  a lost  fish  catcher,  and 
chances  are  they’ll  take  their  limits. 

You’ll  find  that  bass  and  pike  lures  are,  in  the  main, 
simple  and  only  of  several  different  types.  We  become 
confused  when  we  see  so  many  variations  upon  varia- 
tions. Keep  your  mind  on  the  illustrated  lures;  they  are 
typical  of  good  fish  catchers.  How  many  of  the  following 
can  you  find  in  your  tackle  box? 

Top-water,  or  “noise-makers,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  They  are  usually  used  in  the  morning,  late 
afternoons  (in  very  calm  weather),  late  evenings 
and  during  night  fishing. 

There  are  different  types  of  “noise-makers,”  but  the 
Jitterbug  is  usually  the  “old  standby.”  If  you  want 
to  try  something  different,  you  might  use  a Skip-N- 
Cisco;  it  s one  of  those  new  “spinner-splasher”  plugs 
for  night  fishing. 

Also  under  the  heading  of  top-water  lures  come 
poppers  and  plunkers;  skitterers  and  just  plain 
splashers.  Many  companies  make  effective  poppers 
for  evening  spinning. 

'ioull  want  to  use  your  medium-running  plugs  in 


very  early  and  very  late  afternoons.  Remember 
Creek  Chub’s  Pikie  Minnow?  In  addition  to  the 
medium-weight  spinning  lures,  you  should  not  be 
without  this  one. 

For  hot,  muggy  afternoons,  you’ll  need  deep-running 
lures.  This  holds  true  especially  in  Indian  Summer, 
when  trees  are  all  aflame,  and  just  before  a chilly 
blast  heralds  the  onset  of  Winter.  A sparkling  Sil- 
ver spoon  is  good,  as  is  a red  and  white  (or  white 
and  black)  Dardevle.  Perhaps  you  may  want  to 
try  the  new,  very  flashy  “Twistin’  Minnie,”  made  by 
the  Steffey  Brothers  of  Irwin,  Pennsylvania. 

I used  to  use  a Bass-O-Reno  quite  successfully  when 
angling  for  big  bass  in  the  Autumn,  but  this  par- 
ticular plug  is  becoming  rather  scarce.  It’s  one  of 
the  few  plugs  left  which  are  still  being  made  of 
wood.  If  you  have  one  you’re  lucky,  for  there  is 
much  difference  between  the  actions  of  wood  and 
plastic  plugs. 

I never  could  quite  figure  out  why  bass  are  attracted 
to  the  Flatfish,  for  it  seems  to  resemble  nothing  in 
nature.  Yet,  this  plug  is,  in  my  book,  one  of  the 
best  of  all  of  the  bass  catchers. 

Flatfish  and  the  Bass-O-Reno  belong  to  that  class 
of  lures  which  I have  termed  “flutterers,”  and  as 
they  move  from  side  to  side  rapidly,  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  a type  of  “sonic”  lure.  I can  account 
for  their  abilities  to  attract  big  bass  in  no  other  way. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  “new”  sonics  aren’t  so  new 
after  all  and  any  plug  which  kicks  up  a fuss  in  the 
water  could  be  termed  a “sonic  lure”! 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  good  old  spinners,  of 
which  there  are  many  sizes  and  types.  These,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  seem  harder  to  get  each  sea- 
son—although  they  are  among  the  best  of  all  lures. 
Perhaps  the  reason  they  are  so  hard  to  get  any  more 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  popularity,  for  many 
are  imported;  others  are  expensive  to  make.  (Not 
shown. ) 

Remember  the  old  June-Bug-Spinner?  If  I were 
given  my  choice  of  lures  I would  surely  choose 
this  one.  In  fact,  no  tackle  box  should  be  without 
one.  The  old-time  June-Bug-Spinner  was  very  versa- 
tile and  could,  if  you  so  desired,  be  used  ahead  of 
a medium-running  plug.  You  could  even  attach  a 
Johnson  Silver  Spoon!  This  always  made  a good 
combination. 
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PLUGS  AND  TYPES— Reading  from  lef*  to  right;  Top  Row: 


1.  Green,  frog-type  Jitterbug.  Many  bass  catchers  also  like  the  black 
Jitterbug.  Typical  and  effective  top-water  lure  for  night  fishing. 

2.  Dardevle  spoon-type  lure  in  red  (or  black)  and  white  is  effective 
against  pickerel  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Here's  another  popular  plug  for  afternoon  and  Autumn  fishing. 
It's  the  Go-Deeper  River  Runt,  with  a big  lip  (for  spinning). 

4.  This  is  the  Heddon  Spook.  It's  a good  medium-type  lure  for  bass; 
runs  about  2 feet  under  the  water.  Suggested  for  early  evening 
fishing. 


Bottom  Row: 

5.  This  is  just  another  Heddon  Spook  with  different  colors. 

6.  Light  orange,  spotted  Flatfish. 

7.  Here's  another  old-timer.  It's  an  imitation  blue-gill,  and  I wish 
I knew  who  made  'em,  because  I would  surely  like  to  buy  another! 


CISCO-KID  plugs  are  typical  of  all  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
lures.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Chub-type  plug  for  muggy  afternoons.  Heavy  lip  makes  it  go 
deep,  where  big  bass  might  be  hiding. 

2.  This  is  a "Red  And  White  Cisco-Kid ,"  with  an  adjustable  lip.  One 
of  the  better  features  of  these  lures  are  their  adjustable  lips;  you 
can  increase  or  decrease  their  actions,  as  desired. 

3.  This  is  one  of  the  best  plugs  I have  ever  used  for  afternoon  fish- 
ing in  Pehnsylvania.  Note  the  heavy  lip  and  the  glass  "sparklers" 
embedded  in  the  sides  of  this  lure. 

4.  Here  is  the  famous  "Skip-N-Cisc o." 

5.  Called  the  Cisco-Kid  "Wa/pa/a,"  it  needs  a lot  of  rod-tip  action. 
Sinking-type  plug. 


"TWISTIN'  MINNIES,"  you  may  have  been  hearing  about;  they  are 
strictly  a local  product  and  were  made  by  the  StefFey  Brothers  of 
Irwin,  Pennsylvania.  The  larger  ones  are  good  rainbow  trout,  pike, 
and  bass  lures;  try  the  smaller  ones  for  brown  trout,  using  spinning 
gear.  The  reflections  on  these  darting,  twisting  spoons  attract  fish 
because  the  sunlight  on  the  Twistin'  Minnies  is  somewhat  like  the 
reflections  of  light  from  real  minnows.  Twistin'  Minnies  are  especially 
effective  when  fished  slowly  and  deep. 
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What  Is  A Fisherman ? 


By  HARRY  O'DONNELL 
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Somewhere  between  a pre-dawn  gulp  of  coffee  and  a 
dog-tired-but-happy  grin  at  dusk,  there  lives  a buoyant 
spirit  called  a fisherman. 

Fishermen  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  are  short, 
poor,  tall,  rich,  eccentric,  boys,  lawyers,  men,  bakers, 
clerks,  and  people.  They  are  found  in,  or  around,  nearby, 
close  to,  milling  about,  going  to,  coming  from,  or  talking 
about  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  bayous,  creeks,  locks,  dams, 
tarns,  impoundments,  basins,  bays,  inlets,  sloughs,  head- 
waters, marshes,  backwaters,  falls,  or  anything  wherein  a 
fish  might  possibly  swim. 

Ordinarily , fishermen  live  in  houses— just  like  people.  In 
fact,  one  may  be  living  right  next  door  to  you.  He  may 
successfully  hide  this  passion  for  years,  or  he  may  tip  his 
hand  five  seconds  after  you’ve  met. 

Some  fishermen  go  at  it  tooth-and-nail  the  year  round. 
They  even  chop  holes  in  the  ice  to  fish.  However,  most 
fishermen  are  seasonal.  From  Fall  ’til  spring  they’re  pretty 
sensible  fellows  with  normal  habits,  content  to  dream  of 
Spring  and  polish  their  tackle  once  a week.  Comes  Spring, 
however,  and  a great  change  occurs.  They  succumb  to 
the  Fishing  Pox  ...  a highly  contagious  disease  which 
sweeps  the  nation  every  year. 

Perhaps  you’ve  had  a victim  of  this  great  plague  living 
right  under  the  same  roof  with  you.  The  symptoms  are 
quite  noticeable.  The  victim  complains  of  a lack  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise  . . . but  not  the  lawn-mower-pushing 
type.  He  gets  a vague,  dreamy  stare  on  his  face.  His  hear- 
ing becomes  very  poor.  He  mumbles  to  himself. 

Next  he  hops  around  town  from  one  sporting  goods  store 
to  another  during  lunch  hours  and  days  off.  There  is  a 
definite  increase  of  interest  in  weather  reports,  forecasts 
and  barometer  readings.  The  mailbox  daily  is  filled  with 
magazines,  catalogues,  price  lists  ...  all  having  to  do  with 
fishing,  fishing  equipment,  fish  baits,  fishing  boats,  fishing 
clothes  . . . until  the  house  is  cluttered  and  the  mailman  is 
no  longer  friendly. 

If  you’re  a wife,  you’ll  probably  wake  up  one  morning 
long  before  dawn  and  hear  the  crunching  noise  of  a car 
rolling  down  the  driveway.  You  make  a quick  check  . . . 
and  sure  enough!  He’s  gone!  Gone  fishin’! 

What  happened?  Why,  The  Bug  bit  him,  of  course!  The 
Fishin’  Bug!  And  his  fever  rose  so  high  he  couldn’t  stand 
it  any  longer.  Just  had  to  go! 

What  makes  a fisherman  tick?  Who  knows!  But  here 
are  a few  strange-but-true  facts  which  may  help  you  under- 
stand him:  A fisherman  is  a fellow  who  will  do  without 
new  shoes  in  order  to  buy  a new  fly  rod;  he  is  a fellow 
who’s  not  much  for  gardening,  but  will  dig  worms  with 
his  bare  hands;  he  is  a fellow  who  hasn’t  the  patience  to 
sit  through  a movie,  but  will  sit  fourteen  hours  in  a boat; 
he  is  a husband  who  takes  his  wife  fishing  on  Mother’s  Day; 
he  is  a nocturnal  addict  of  fishing  magazines;  he  is  a normal 
husband  gone  crazy,  or  a bright  son  gone  addled;  he  is 
the  only  man  who  can  look  at  a low  spot  in  his  back  yard 
after  a heavy  rain,  and  think  not  of  how  he  might  drain  it 
off,  but  rather  of  how  he  can  raise  minnows  there;  he  is 
the  only  boyfriend  who  can  sit  with  his  girl  in  a porch 
swing  on  a balmy  June  night,  and  wonder  whether  the 
fish  will  be  taking  minnows  or  plugs  in  the  morning.  What- 


ever he  is,  he’s  not  a liar  . . . he’s  merely  skilled  in  the 
art  of  exaggerating  for  emphasis! 

A fisherman  is  a highly  imaginative  creature.  He  imag- 
ines that  a fewT  good  stringers  of  fish  will  eompenstate  the 
budget  for  the  umpteen  dollars  spent  on  fishing  gear.  He 
imagines  that  fish  bite  better  when  the  boat  is  not  loaded 
down  with  wife  and  kids.  He  imagines  that  if  the  fish 
didn’t  rise  to  feed  in  the  morning,  it’s  only  common  sense 
that  they  just  have  to  bite  sometime  before  dark!  So  he 
stays  late  . . . finally  dragging  himself  home,  all  teeth  and 
toe  nails. 

The  fisherman  lives  in  a world  all  his  own.  He  dearly 
loves  a fishing  trip  and  anything  associated  with  it.  And 
preparation  is  half  the  game.  It  begins  immediately  after 
one  of  his  buddies  mention  something  about  the  fish 
“really  biting  like  mad”  at  a certain  spot.  His  heart  leaps 
up,  and  he  beholds  a Rainbow  in  his  creel!  So  he  checks 
the  weather  forecast,  and  promptly  ignores  it  . . . because 
he’s  going  anyway.  Then  he  buys  two  or  three  real  hot 
plugs,  sure-killer  flies,  special  new  lines,  and  maybe  some 
abracadabra  oil  . . . which  is  guaranteed  to  attract  fish. 

For  the  next  few  days  this  enraptured  creature  will 
dream  of  nothing  but  fishing.  Even  his  nights  are  filled 
with  ecstatic  dreams  of  smooth  water,  singing  reels,  and 
lunker  fish.  Then,  after  an  eternity  of  a day  or  two,  he’ll 
be  off  in  a hail  of  equipment  ...  on  this  fishing  trip  to 
end  all  fishing  trips!  If  he’s  the  gentle,  loving  husband  he 
might  even  remember  to  pat  his  wife  on  the  head  before 
leaving. 

No  fisherman  will  admit  to  being  superstitious.  Yet.  he 
gets  down-right  peeved  when  the  wife  tosses  his  favorite 
fishing  trousers  in  the  washing  machine.  Why,  everybody 
knows  that  a really  good  pair  of  fishing  pants  should  he 
seasoned  enough  to  stand  alone  in  the  corner!  And  never, 
never  wash  or  clean  that  smelly  thing  he  calls  a fishing 
hat!  Fish  can  detect  any  odor  of  cleanliness  and  will 
refuse  to  bite.  And  it’s  not  superstition  that  makes  a fisher- 
man keep  that  old,  beat-up  Wangdang  plug  . . . it’s  just  a 
good,  reliable  plug  that  happens  to  be  fourteen  years  old, 
that’s  all! 

There  are  fishermen  and  there  are  fishermen.  And  the 
“confirmed”  fisherman  looks  down  his  nose  at  the  “picnic  ’ 
fisherman  who  leisurely  strolls  out  on  Sunday  afternoon 
for  a couple  of  hours  of  relaxed  bank-fishing  and  picnicking. 

And  the  “female”  fisherman  is  regarded  as  a mere  bit  of 
unnecessary  frill  encroaching  on  hallowed  ground.  But 
both  have  made  their  mark  with  lunkers  and  well-filled 
stringers.  Apparently  the  fish  don’t  bother  to  find  out  who  s 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  To  you,  the  confirmed  fisher- 
man may  seem  a bit  wacky  in  the  head.  But  remember, 
whether  it’s  called  a hobby,  a passion,  a vocation,  or  a 
sport  . . . the  pursuit  of  the  finny  denizens  of  the  deep  is  of 
noble  lineage.  Indeed,  the  Keeper  of  the  Pearly  Gates  was 
himself  a superb  fisherman. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  the  fisherman,  he  s a pretty 
happy  soul.  And  it  has  been  said  that  the  Lord  does  not 
deduct  from  one’s  life  span  those  hours  spent  in  fishing. 
Maybe  that’s  why  there  are  so  many  fishermen.  For  old 
Fishermen  never  die  . . . they  just  cast  away!— Tennessee 
Conservationist 
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TyPICAL  of  the  inland  pleasure  boating  waters  to  be 
found  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  the  Lock  Haven  area. 

Naturally  you  will  find  some  much  larger  and  more 
adequate  bodies  of  water  in  other  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  conditions  in  the  Lock  Haven  area  cor- 
respond to  the  type  of  water  to  be  found  along  the 
Lehigh,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  each  with 
two  or  three  miles  of  deep  water  which  proves  sufficient 
for  loads  of  weekend  fun  and  relaxation  without  ventur- 
ing too  far  away  from  home. 

It  is  here,  in  Clinton  County,  that  the  Lock  Haven 
Boat  Club,  Inc.  maintains  a docking  area  and  a public 
launching  ramp,  both  through  the  courtesy  of  the  bor- 
ough fathers  of  Lock  Haven. 

The  hard  surfaced  ramp,  incidentally,  was  constructed 
as  a fire  ramp  by  the  borough  for  the  use  of  fire  equip- 
ment so  that  firemen,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  can 
pump  right  out  of  the  river. 

Next  to  the  ramp  is  a concrete  wharf,  also  built  by 
the  borough,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  loading  and 
unloading  pleasure  craft.  When  I visited  the  area  last 
August  the  youngsters  were  having  a grand  old  time  tak- 
ing running  jumps  and  belly  Hoppers  into  the  water.  This, 
I was  informed,  is  not  a common  practice  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  launching  ramp.  Most  of  the  time  the 
local  boys  and  girls  use  the  pool  at  the  YMCA. 


RAY  PHILLIPS,  president  of  the  Lock  Haven  Boat  Club  Inc.  and  family: 
Bud,  Karen  and  Mrs.  Phillips. 


My  visit  coincided  with  the  club’s  annual  family  picnic, 
held  upstream  on  land  acquired  by  the  borough,  and  the 
first  person  I met  was  J.  E.  Johnson,  club  treasurer. 
Moments  later  I had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  Ray- 
mond Phillips,  current  president,  as  he  came  in  off  the 
river  in  his  outboard  runabout  to  meet  his  family. 

Both  men  informed  me  that  the  club,  apparently  one 
of  the  few  organized  boating  groups  in  that  section  of 
the  state,  was  established  about  15  years  ago  by  a small 
group  of  interested  boaters  who  were  mainly  residents 
of  Lock  Haven.  Today  the  membership  has  been  ex- 
panded to  about  80  persons,  not  just  residents  of  Lock 
Haven,  but  from  such  surrounding  communities  as  Belle- 
fonte,  Blanchard,  Renovo  and  Westport. 

Those  who  do  their  boating  right  here  at  home  have 
between  three  to  four  miles  of  water,  ranging  to  a depth 
of  about  15  feet  in  some  places,  which  is  backed  up  by 
a dam  located  just  west  of  the  Constitution  Street  bridge. 
The  river  is  perhaps  a half  mile  wide  at  this  point. 

Shoreline  facilities,  including  the  wharf  and  ramp,  ex- 
tend from  the  Jay  Street  bridge  eastward  along  Water 
Street  to  the  foot  of  Henderson  Street,  a distance  of  about 
500  feet.  It  is  owned  by  the  borough  but  was  turned 
over  to  the  club,  not  sold,  leased  or  donated,  for  use  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  be  maintained  by  the  organization. 

The  well-kept  grass-covered  strip  of  land,  which  ex- 
tends between  Water  Street  and  the  river,  is  generally 
the  site  of  club  meetings  during  the  hot,  summer  months 
(it  certainly  beats  air  conditioning)  but  over  the  winter 
regular  meetings  take  place  in  a local  hotel  or  the  YMCA. 

Incidentally  it’s  only  because  of  the  dam  that  there  is 
any  deep  water  suitable  for  pleasure  boating  at  Lock 
Haven. 

Phillips,  a resident  of  28  S.  Summit  St.,  explained  that 
the  dam  was  built  about  24  years  ago  by  Works  Progress 
Administration  labor  as  an  ice  breaker.  That  is,  the  ice 
as  it  passes  over  the  dam  is  broken  into  smaller  chunks 
to  prevent  it  from  jamming  up  downstream  and  creating 
local  flooding  conditions. 

Having  been  battered  by  tons  and  tons  of  ice  over  the 
years,  it  gradually  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  it  was 
no  longer  holding  water  and  repairs  were  necessary.  This 
project  was  carried  out  recently  and  during  1963  and 
1964  there  was  no  boating  in  the  Lock  Haven  area.  In- 
stead, because  of  the  lack  of  water,  most  area  boat  own- 
ers trailered  their  craft  to  Williamsport.  Now  that  the 
repairs  have  been  completed  they  have  approximately 
an  additional  mile  of  deep  water  in  back  of  the  dam. 
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Organized  about  15  years  ago,  the  club  receives  part 
of  its  revenue  from  annual  dues  of  $5.  It  also  collects  $1 
from  folks  using  the  public  launching  ramp  and  those 
members  who  use  dock  space  and  keep  their  craft  in  the 
water  are  charged  $20  yearly. 

However,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  this  area,  a 
problem  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  state,  is  the  lack 
of  parking  facilities.  Boat  owners  who  use  the  dock 
space  may  park  along  the  river  shore  but  those  who 
trailer  in  their  craft  are  required  to  find  a spot  either 
along  Water  Street  or  one  of  the  other  nearby  thorough- 
fares. This  can  be,  I understand,  quite  a problem  on 
Sundays  when  the  boating  traffic  is  at  its  heaviest. 

Except  for  the  annual  dues  and  the  fee  charged  ramp 
users,  the  club  has  no  other  means  of  collecting  revenue 
to  meet  operational  expenses.  There  was  a time  when 
boat  races  were  sponsored,  but  this  has  since  been  aban- 
doned. Early  in  August  the  club  sponsored  a demonstra- 
tion by  the  Raystown  Ski  Club  which  brought  out  quite 
a few  spectators  on  either  side  of  the  river.  However, 
you  cannot  charge  admission  to  someone  standing  along 
the  street,  so  the  club  had  to  pass  the  hat  and  depend 
solely  on  voluntary  contributions. 

Other  special  events  during  the  season  include  the  an- 
nual family  picnic  followed  up  by  the  stag  affair  at 
Stuard  Bickford’s  cottage. 

“One  thing  we  could  certainly  use  around  here,”  said 
Phillips,  “is  more  patrolling  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the 
‘cowboying’  that  goes  on.” 

“Some  of  our  members  are  responsible,”  he  admitted, 
“but  most  of  the  violators  are  the  general  public.” 

Unfortunately,  Phillips  was  reminded,  there  is  only  one 
watercraft  safety  officer  for  this  section  of  the  state  at 
present  and  he  must  divide  his  time  between  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  lakes,  Sunbury,  Goldsboro,  the  Wil- 
liamsport area,  Reading  and  points  in  between. 

Johnson  and  Bickford  are  the  only  two  remaining  char- 
ter members  who  still  maintain  an  active  interest  in  the 
club.  Johnson,  as  mentioned  before,  is  treasurer;  Bickford 
is  secretary,  and  Lester  “Bud”  Englert,  also  of  Lock 
Haven,  is  vice  president. 


Each  year,  it  seems,  summer  comes  to  an  end  that 
much  sooner  and  we’ve  reached  that  time  of  the  year 
when  last  minute  arrangements  are  being  made  for  an- 
other boat  show  season. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  and  all  eyes  are  focused 
on  the  56th  edition  of  the  National  Boat  Show  to  be  held 
Jan.  15-23  at  the  New  York  Coliseum. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Engine  and 
Boat  Manufacturers,  the  public  portion  of  the  show  will 
be  preceded  this  year  by  an  additional  three  days  re- 
served for  the  trades  people  only. 

Actually  this  -year’s  show  provides  an  additional  two 
days  for  the  general  public.  The  12-day  schedule,  ini- 
tiated in  1960  and  maintained  through  1964,  was  cut 
down  to  ten  days  for  the  1965  event  on  an  experimental 
basis.  However,  it  was  realized  that  ten  days  just  aren’t 
enough  time  for  so  much  activity  and  the  extra  two  days 
are  needed  to  effectively  serve  the  general  public. 

Show  hours  for  the  public  are:  10:30  a.  m.  to  10:30 
p.  m.,  Saturdays;  1 to  7 p.  m.,  Sundays;  and  from  noon 
to  10:30  p.  m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 


GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  Lock  Haven  Boat  Club  docking  and  launching 
area,  located  just  east  of  the  Jay  Street  bridge,  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River. 


GAMLET'S  BOAT  YARD  MARINA,  which  provides  access  to  Lake  Aldred 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  just  below  the  Safe  Harbor  Water 
& Power  Corp.  dam  in  York  County. 
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THRILLS,  SPILLS  AND  SPORTSMANSHIP 
Highlight  National  Outboard  Regatta 


By  JIM  HAYES 


Roostertails  of  spray  spluming  behind  jet-fast  rac- 
ing boats  signified  national  recognition  for  Pennsylvania 
as  one  of  America’s  top  sites  for  water  sports  last  August 
as  the  1965  National  Stock  Outboard  Championship 
Regatta  convened  at  Beaver,  Pa. 

Ordinarily  these  racing  meets  are  staged  in  such 
coastal  areas  as  California,  New  England  and  Florida.  But 
this  year,  yielding  to  a bid  from  the  Beaver  County  Tourist 
Promotion  Agency,  the  nod  went  to  the  fartherest  inland 
site  ever  selected,  Pennsylvania’s  own  Ohio  River. 

Gazing  at  the  broad  expanse  of  water  spread  under 
looming  cliffs  a half  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
River,  a veteran  outboarder  from  Michigan  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  the  400  participants.  “It’s  a perfect 
spot,”  he  said.  “I’ve  seen  facilities  across  the  country, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  best.” 

The  four-day  meet,  August  26  to  30,  attracted  racing 
craft  drivers  from  38  states,  and  featured  competition 
between  two  classes  of  boats.  At  first  glance  both  types 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  surf  boards  with  outsized 
engines,  but  they’re  actually  quite  distinct.  The  flashiest, 
hydroplanes,  have  ridges,  called  sponsons,  mounted  be- 
neath the  hull.  These  lift  the  hull  off  the  water  surface  so 
that  the  craft  ride  on  air  with  props  dug  in  behind  to 
provide  speeds  up  to  80  miles  per  hour.  The  other  class, 
utility  runabouts,  use  a hull  similar  to  yachts  and  con- 
ventional motorboats,  and  are  capable  of  a wide  open 
65  m.p.h. 

Both  types  of  craft  use  unaltered  (“out-of-the-crate”) 
stock  service  outboard  motors  purchased  from  a recognized 
manufacturer  and  available  to  the  general  public.  Soup- 
ing-up  of  either  motors  or  fuel  mix  is  prohibited. 

Boats,  exclusive  of  motors,  can  cost  upwards  of  $1,000, 
and  a single  propeller  may  run  $75  to  $100.  Most  drivers 
design  and  build  their  own  boats,  and  take  advantage  of 
weekends  and  vacation  time  to  pursue  their  sport.  Those 
skillful  enough  to  survive  local  and  regional  competition 
qualify  for  the  national  regatta  and  a crack  at  prizes  in 
one  of  ten  divisions-$100,  a trophy,  and  national  fame. 

I he  objectives  of  stock  outboard  racing  are  to  give 
pai  ticipants  an  opportunity  to  drive  an  “outfit,”  to  learn 
mechanical  skills,  and  to  enjoy  good  sportsmanship  in  the 
out-of-doors.  Examples  of  this  sportsmanship  were  wit- 
nessed repeatedly  by  the  more  than  40,000  spectators  as 
drivers  cheerfully  lent  parts,  came  to  the  aid  of  spilled 
buddies,  and  kept  the  intense  competition  on  a friendly 
basis. 


NOT  SO  LONG  AGO,  the  polluted  water  in  this  area  could 
eat  the  bottom  out  of  any  boat.  Pennsylvania's  battle  against 
pollution  surely  shows  progress  when  this  portion  of  the  Ohio 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River,  was  chosen  for  a 
national  regatta.  It  was  the  fartherest  inland  site  ever  selected. 


Stand-by  for  go — . 


Despite  the  choppy  waters,  one  world’s  record  was  set 
on  the  oval  mile  and  two-thirds  course.  G.  Dan  Conant  of 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  racing  in  the  36-cubic-inch  utility 
boat  class,  flashed  past  the  checkered  flag  for  an  average 
run  of  43.041  miles  per  hour,  eclipsing  the  old  mark  of 
38.118. 

One  of  the  smallfry  who  had  the  fans  cheering  was 
Ronnie  McNeil,  a nine-year-old  from  Endwell,  N.  Y.  He 
took  the  national  title  for  Junior  Utility  Racing. 

Bringing  home  honors  for  Pennsylvania  was  Jerry 
Lohrer,  of  Erie,  the  only  Pennsylvania  driver  to  make  it 
into  the  finals.  Roaring  over  the  Ohio  with  a fast  time 
of  6:30.2,  he  won  the  coveted  trophy  in  the  A-Stock 
Hydro  division. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  regatta  by  assigning  wardens  for  patrol  duty. 
Representing  the  Fish  Commission  were  Regional  Warden 
Supervisor  John  Buck  and  wardens  Bert  Euliano,  Stanley 
Paulakovich,  Thomas  F.  Qualters,  and  Anthony  Discavage. 
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Howard  R.  Heiny 

WATER  SAFETY-A  BIG  JOB 

By  MICHAEL  REMAS 

Fishing  and  boating  are  in  good  shape  in  Pennsylvania 
and  will  continue  to  improve. 

That’s  the  outlook  of  Howard  R.  Heiny,  of  48  Grand- 
view Road,  Williamsport,  recently  elected  vice  president 
of  the  State  Fish  Commission. 

But  there  are  problems  and  needs  in  both  the  fishing 
and  boating  divisions  of  the  commission. 

“Our  aim  is  to  get  more  people  to  use  fishing  and  boat- 
ing as  a sport,”  said  Mr.  Heiny,  who  does  both.  “The 
percentage  of  boating  is  always  picking  up,  and  fishing 
will  improve  with  the  establishment  of  warm  water  lakes 
and  rehabilitation  of  our  hatcheries  to  produce  more  fish.’’ 

Mr.  Heiny’s  job  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other 
eight  commission  members.  He  represents  boating  inter- 
ests at  large  in  the  state,  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  a two-year  period  in  January,  1964. 

“My  interest  is  primarily  in  water  safety— enforcing 
motor  boat  laws  and  seeing  that  waterways  are  properly- 
marked  for  safety,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Heiny  joined  the  commission  when  its  boating  di- 
vision was  enlarged  by  1963  legislation  that  also  created 
his  post.  The  commission  previously  had  little  authority 
over  pleasure  boating,  paying  attention  mostly  to  small 
fishing  boats  with  outboard  motors,  he  explained. 

“This  act  gave  the  commission  authority  over  pleasure 
boats  and  made  the  state  law  uniform  with  the  federal 
motor  boat  act,  which  most  states  follow,”  Mr.  Heiny 
continued. 

“We  have  set  up  an  elementary  program  on  a pilot 
basis,”  asserted  Mr.  Heiny,  “for  boat  owners  to  learn 
safety  requirements  and  to  prepare  them  for  advance 
courses  given  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the 
U.  S.  Power  Squadron,  two  civilian  groups. 

“This  program  is  being  developed  and  was  first  tried 
at  two  locations  last  spring.  The  last  report  showed  it  was 
effective. 

“Last  year,”  he  continued,  “we  established  a warden 
training  school  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  hatchery.  The  first 
class  now  is  serving  through  the  state  and  gives  us  an 
excellent  group  of  men  who  are  building  up  the  image  of 
fish  wardens  and  the  commission.  A new  class  begins 
three-months’  training  this  autumn.” 


Throwin'  Spray! 


Regatta  queen,  regatta  committee,  trophies  and  part  of  crowd  below. 


Hydros  get  "go"  flag! 
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MODERN  CAMPING 


By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 


Many  odd  things  happen  from  time  to  time,  but  one 
of  the  most  embarrassing  incidents  we  recall  involved  a 
missing  gasoline  lantern.  It  was  found  some  eight  hours 
later  under  five  feet  of  water! 

We’ll  tell  the  results,  but  if  you  don’t  mind,  we’ll  skip 
the  details  preceding  the  mishap— our  faces  are  still  too 
scarlet.  The  lantern  itself  suffered  no  ill  effects  other  than 
ruined  mantles.  We  immediately  drained  the  gas,  pumped 
several  tanks  of  air  through  the  chamber,  then  installed 
new  mantles  for  a trial.  It  worked  perfectly!  The  unit  is 
still  operating  as  faultlessly  today  as  it  did  before  the 
unexpected  dunking. 

Gasoline  lanterns  have  long  been  the  most  popular 
form  of  outdoor  lighting.  Single  or  double  mantle  units 
will  brilliantly  illuminate  a broad  area,  turning  the  darkest 
nights  into  day.  Outdoor  living  would  not  have  pro- 
gressed to  its  present  level  had  it  not  been  for  the  fore- 
sight of  a man  some  sixty  years  ago. 

As  late  as  the  turn  of  the  century,  low-illuminating 
kerosene  lanterns  were  still  considered  the  only  feasible 
means  of  portable  lighting.  Although  the  pressurized- 
gasoline  technique  had  been  known  for  some  time,  it 
was  not  widely  accepted  until  1905,  when  W.  C.  Coleman 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  lighting  up  an  entire  foot- 
ball field,  thus  bringing  about  the  first  night  game! 

Most  gasoline  lanterns  will  give  flawless  service  with 
only  a minimum  of  attention.  Nearly  everyone  carries 
extra  mantles  . . . that’s  only  common  sense.  But,  if  you 
include  spare  parts  and  the  proper  tools  for  installation, 
you’ll  be  set  for  almost  anything. 

Mantles  should  be  installed  with  care  for  optimum  per- 
formance. Place  the  crease  of  the  mantle  against  the  gen- 
erator and  tie  with  a square  knot.  Be  sure  to  cut  off- 
excess  string. 

Before  attempting  to  light  the  lantern,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  burn  off’  the  mantle,  transforming  it  into  a fine 
white  ash.  If  mantle  fails  to  burn  evenly,  it  is  probably 
damp  and  is  best  discarded.  Rotate  the  tip  cleaner  lever 
several  times,  stopping  at  the  “down”  position.  After 
pumping  tank,  open  fuel  valve  slowly,  listening  for  the 
rush  of  air.  When  a different  pitch  is  heard,  quickly 
reclose  the  valve. 

Insert  a lighted  match  at  the  proper  opening  and  open 
fuel  valve  about  one-quarter  turn.  Lantern  should  light 
instantly  without  pop  or  flare.  After  a minute  or  so,  ad- 
just fuel  valve  to  maximum.  It  is  proper  to  insert  here 
that  failure  to  use  fuel  of  the  designated  type  will  result 
with  carbonization  (can  be  detected  easily  by  soot  on 
globe  and  hood),  faulty  generators  and  frequent  replace- 
ment of  mantles. 

Most  lantern  generators  (the  device  by  which  liquid 
fuel  is  converted  to  vapor)  will  last  many  years  under 
normal  usage.  But,  when  they  do  give  out,  it’s  at  a time 
when  you  need  illumination  the  most!  Little  tell-tale 


TIME  for  a replacement!  Mantles  in  this  condition  can  lead  to  any 
number  of  lantern  troubles  and  costly  repairs. 


signs  point  to  impending  trouble.  Watch  for  them.  Dan- 
ger signals  include  low  light  output,  smoking  or  undue 
flaming.  You  can  expect  to  pay  $1.00  to  $1.50  for  a 
replacement. 

Low  illumination  can  also  result  from  loss  of  air  pres- 
sure. If  you  have  to  repump  the  unit  often,  check  the 
filler  cap  first.  The  culprit  will  be  found  here  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Pump  up  full  pressure,  then  brush  soapy  water 
around  the  cap.  If  bubbles  appear,  replace  the  gasket. 

The  pump  assembly  in  many  units,  including  those 
made  by  the  leading  producer  of  outdoor  lamps,  are  quite 
simple  in  construction.  When  air  leaks  occur  at  that  point, 
it  is  most  often  due  to  a dry  plunger  cup.  A drop  of  oil 
from  time  to  time  will  keep  it  in  good  condition.  Before 
discarding  a dry  and  brittle  cup,  soak  it  in  oil  for  several 
hours.  It  may  work  like  new! 

This  type  of  pump  has  a lock-type  check  valve.  If  the 
pump  knob  is  turned  to  closed  position  too  tightly,  a 
minute  crack  may  develop.  A spare  will  cost  from  60/ 
to  $1.25.  Keep  one  on  hand.  If  your  camp  stove  is  of 
the  same  manufacture,  chances  are  that  this  particular 
part  will  be  interchangeable. 

Another  top  outdoor  equipment  firm  produces  a lantern 
with  the  pump  encased  in  a metal  barrel.  To  refuel  the 
unit,  the  entire  pump  is  removed.  There  are  two  prob- 
able sources  of  air  leaks,  both  in  the  form  of  “O”  ring 
gaskets  in  the  pump  assembly.  These  cost  10/  to  20/  and 
you  will  need  two  different  sizes. 

Mantles  are  extremely  delicate  and  often  broken  during 
transit.  To  prevent  this,  it  will  pay  to  construct  a special 
carrying  case.  It  should  be  just  large  enough  to  allow 
foam  rubber  padding  on  bottom  and  sides.  A space 
should  be  allotted  in  the  box  for  extra  mantles,  spare 
parts  and  lantern  tools.  With  everything  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  you  can  always  find  anything  you  need- 
even  in  the  dark! 
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WATER  TIES  TOGETHER  RURAL 
AND  URBAN  INTERESTS 


NETWORKS  of  waterways  that  lace  all  of  Pennsylvania 
tie  the  city  and  countryside  together.  Water  is  the  one 
common  denominator  that  serves  to  unite  all  life,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  relationships  between  rural 
and  urban  people.  Water  ties  together  all  of  man’s  inter- 
ests. Water  management  takes  on  special  significance  as 
a topic  for  Farm-City  Week  observed  during  the  week  of 
Nov.  18-25. 

From  tiny  mountain  spring  runs  to  major  river  systems, 
there  is  the  challenge  to  all  citizens  to  develop  a quality 
water  management  program  for  the  Commonwealth.  As 
water  travels  from  watershed  to  sea,  its  management  will 
affect  fishing  downstream,  recreation  on  a man-made  lake, 
irrigation  on  a valley  farm,  flood  damage  in  a community, 
quality  of  water  for  industry,  and  safe  supplies  for  human 
use. 

Pollution  from  sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  acid  mine 
drainage,  pesticide  chemicals,  and  other  contaminants 
that  enter  the  stream  at  any  point  may  have  far-reaching 
effects  throughout  the  watershed.  At  this  point,  one 
might  ask:  Which  is  most  important,  the  water  needs  of 
fish  or  the  water  needs  of  man?  Actually,  both  must  be 
provided.  In  many  cases  the  fisherman  may  be  most  im- 
mediately affected  by  water  pollution;  but  when  water 
no  longer  supports  fish,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value  for 
other  uses,  too.  Fish  are  good  indicators  of  water  qual- 
ity. When  an  area  no  longer  supports  fish,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  livability  for  people  as  well.  Areas  with  exten- 
sive v/ater  pollution  often  are  characterized  by  low  levels 
of  economic  activity  simply  because  the  people  fail  to 
understand  the  relationships  between  their  aspirations  for 
economic  development  and  the  quality  of  nearby  water. 

In  1937,  Pennsylvania’s  clean  stream  program  was 
initiated,  and  strip  mine  regulations  of  1945  and  1963 
further  strengthened  this  effort  in  water  management. 
Consideration  is  being  given  by  the  1965  session  of  the 
Legislature  for  additional  measures  to  protect  both  rural 
and  urban  interests  in  public  water  resources. 

Encouraging  signs  of  rural  and  urban  citizen  interest  in 
water  resources  are  shown  by  the  variety  of  water  re- 
source developments  in  the  Commonwealth.  Here,  both 
farm  and  city  join  hands  in  such  projects  as  the  compre- 
hensive water  development  plan  for  the  Delaware  River 
guided  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission;  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Study;  the  Allegheny  River 
Reservoir  at  Kinzua;  the  Potomac  River  Development 
Plan;  the  Resource  Development  and  Conservation 
Project  of  Mercer,  Crawford,  and  Venango  Counties;  the 
nationally  recognized  Brandywine  Valley  Watershed  As- 
sociation; the  many  Public  Law  566  watershed  projects 
under  Soil  Conservation  Service  development;  the  many 
new  State  Parks  with  water  impoundments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters;  the  Erie  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  first  and  only  federal  waterfowl  and  wet- 
lands development  in  the  state;  the  expanded  lake  and 


There  is  a challenge  to  all  citizens  to  help  develop  a water  manage- 
ment program  for  the  Commonwealth  which  reflects  the  common 
interests  of  both  rural  and  urban  residents. 

marsh  acquisitions  and  development  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission; the  accelerated  lake  development  and  water  ac- 
cess site  acquisition  by  the  Fish  Commission;  the  Blanchard 
Dam  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek;  the  Curwensville  Dam  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  the  numerous 
community  water  systems  and  sewage  disposal  facilities 
being  developed;  and  the  intense  interest  in  local  and 
community  water  impoundments  and  associated  facilities. 
All  of  these  attest  to  a broadened  rural  and  urban  citizen 
interest,  understanding,  and  action  to  bring  about  a com- 
prehensive water  management  and  use  program  to  benefit 
both  farm  and  city,  rural  and  urban  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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B Many  fishermen  in  my  area  were  pleased  to  learn  the 
Fish  Commission  was  stocking  eels  in  local  streams.  Many 
reports  have  been  coming  to  me  about  the  nice  eels  the 
fishermen  have  been  catching,  the  result  of  stocking  elvers 
in  the  commission’s  program.— District  Warden  PERRY  HEATH 
( Cumberland-Perry ) . 

B Jeff  Caskey,  13,  of  Emporium  hooked  a smallmouth 
bass  in  the  Driftwood  Branch  but  the  bass  got  away  with 
bait  and  hook.  A few  casts  later  and  Jeff  hooked  the  same 
bass  that  had  his  hook,  a stonecat  he  used  for  bait  and  a 
large  crab  Stuffed  in  his  mouth.— District  Warden  STANLEY  G. 
HASTINGS  (Cameron). 

B While  patrolling  Falling  Springs  Creek  near  Chambers- 
burg  I came  upon  an  eleven-year-old  boy  who  had  been 
wading  and  stepped  on  a broken  bottle.  A Mrs.  Holtry 
and  I gave  first  aid  and  rushed  the  boy  to  the  Chambers- 
burg  Hospital.  The  boy  had  severed  two  tendons  in  his 
toes  and  it  was  necessary  to  operate.— District  Warden  BRYCE 
CARNELL  ( Adams-Franklin) . 

B A pop  bottle,  a length  of  spinning  line,  and  an  old 
spark  plug  can  provide  an  effective  means  of  catching 
fish.  Special  Fish  Warden  Joseph  Kopena  and  I were 
patrolling  Fishing  Creek  last  August,  when  we  noticed  a 
man  who  was  apparently  fishing,  but  we  couldn’t  see  any 
fishing  rods.  We  checked  and  found  that  he  was  using 
this  equipment  as  a basic  spinning  outfit,  and  was  able  to 
cast  a terrific  distance.  He  was  eager  to  show  off  his  fine 
tackle,  and  demonstrated  it  for  us.  Wind  the  line  around 
the  lower  end  of  the  bottle,  hold  the  thumb  over  the  line, 
and  using  the  bottle  neck  as  a handle— “let  it  fly.”  I won- 
der if  it  will  ever  replace  the  cane  pole — District  Warden 
ROBERT  J.  perry  ( Cohimbia-Montour-Northumberkxnd ) . 

■ During  August,  I contacted  many  nonresident  fishermen 
and  cottage  owners  in  Susquehanna  County.  After  ex- 
plaining the  Fish  Commission’s  program,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  literature  we  have  available.  Several 
persons  subscribed  to  the  Angler,  and  one  man  was  so 
interested  he  bought  a subscription  for  a friend.  Many 
of  these  nonresidents  complimented  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  011  their  fine  piOgiam.— District  Warden  RICHARD 
R.  ROBERTS  (Susquehanna). 

■ Late  season  trout  fishing  paid  off  for  Myron  E.  Derr 
of  R.  D.  1,  Richland,  who  took  three  brown  and  five  rain- 
bow trout  out  of  the  Tulpehocken  Creek  on  August  23. 
The  trout  ranged  from  8 to  14/s  inches  and  Derr  took  them 
on  worms  near  the  Lebanon-Berks  County  line.  Derr  said 


he  had  started  to  clean  the  fish,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  one 
trout  with  the  head  cut  off,  when  the  thought  struck  him 
that  no  one  would  believe  that  the  limit  of  trout  could 
still  be  taken  in  late  August,  and  from  a stream  as  hard 
fished  as  the  Tulpehocken,  so  he  made  a run  for  a camera. 
This  proves  again  that  Pennsylvania  has  good  fishing  for 
the  fisherman  who  has  patience  and  studies  the  waters 
that  he  is  fishing.— Special  Warden  LLOYD  HARTMAN  (Berks). 

ffl  After  the  fishing  derby  held  by  the  Boy  Scouts  at  Lock 
Alsh  Reservoir  near  Ambler,  Pa.,  at  which  event  prizes 
were  given  for  the  largest  fish,  etc.  ...  it  was  decided 
that  a prize  was  to  be  given  to  the  boy  who  brought  in 
the  most  litter  from  the  area.  The  area  was  spotless  in 
10  minutes. — District  Warden  FRANCIS  ROTCHFORD  (Montgomery- 
Philadelphia) . 

■ While  on  motorboat  patrol  recently  I checked  a boat 
for  life  saving  devices.  The  operator  produced  . . . one 
basketball,  one  tire  inner  tube  (deflated),  one  life  jacket 
with  the  kapok  falling  out  . . . one  arrest!— District  Warden 
BERNARD  AMBROSE  (Elk). 

■ Two  fishermen  camping  along  the  Allegheny  River 
caught  two  nice  walleye  one  evening;  left  them  on  a 
stringer  in  the  river  tied  to  a rock.  Next  morning,  going 
to  the  river  for  a prospective  breakfast,  they  found  ex- 
actly two  heads  left  on  the  stringer  ...  no  doubt  a fine, 
fat  raccoon  beat  ’em  to  it!  — District  Warden  KENNETH  G.  COREY 
(Warren) . 

H I noticed  a fisherman  at  a good  location  for  catching 
rainbow  trout  along  Koon  Lake  but  it  was  a dangerous 
spot  along  a steep  ledge  of  rocks.  He  had  a rope  tied 
around  his  waist  and  thence  to  a large  tree  on  the  slope. 
He  told  me  if  he  did  slip  the  rope  could  save  his  life. 
Here  is  really  a fellow  who  believes  in  fishing  the  hard-to- 
get-tO  pla,C6S. — District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  MclLNAY  ( Bedford 
and  Fulton ) . 

■ Mr.  Paul  Finken  of  Easton  brought  a jawbone  of  a 
woodchuck  to  my  office  recently.  This  is  not  unusual,  but 
where  he  got  it  was.  He  took  it  from  the  stomach  of  an 
American  eel  that  he  caught  in  Bushkill  Creek  about  a 
week  earlier.  The  eel  was  about  29  inches  long  and  had  a 
girth  of  7)2  inches.  Did  the  groundhog  get  too  close  to  the 
creek  and  did  the  eel  grab  him,  or  was  the  eel  out  on  the 
prowl  after  the  chuck?  The  jaw  bone  was  the  entire  left 
mandible,  complete  with  incisor  tooth  and  the  molar 
grinders,  all  in  place.  It  measured  3 inches  long  and  was 
lb  inches  wide  at  the  widest  spot.— District  Warden  MILES  D. 
witt  (Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties). 
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WARDEN  SCHOOL  OPENS  NOV.  8 

The  H.  R Stackhouse  Fishery  Conservation  and  Water- 
craft Safety  School  located  at  the  Administration  Building, 
R.  D.  #3  Bellefonte,  Pa.  better  known  as  Fisherman’s 
Paradise,  will  open  its  doors  November  8,  and  continue 
until  January  28,  1966,  to  twelve  fish  warden  candidates 
who  have  successfully  passed  the  written,  oral  and  physical 
examinations,  the  names  of  which  will  be  supplied  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Instructors  at  the  training  school  will  include  Fish  Com- 
mission staff  members,  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Department  of  Health,  the  Red  Cross,  instructors  from 
Penn  State  LTniversity,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  and 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  include  such  subject  as; 
the  identification  of  common  fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
limnology  of  lakes  and  streams,  identification  of  aquatic 
invertebrates,  pollution  and  water  chemistry,  warm  water 
fish  management,  natural  history  of  fishes  including  spawn- 
ing habits,  fish  diseases,  fish  culture  research,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s trout  stocking  programs,  stream  improvements, 
the  art  of  fishing  and  fishing  tackle,  photography,  public 
speaking,  public  relations,  communication,  stream  stock- 
ing, firearms  and  pistol  shooting,  proper  procedure  in  law 
enforcement,  conducting  hearings  and  handling  of  prison- 
ers and  self-defense  and  all  phases  of  boating.  Field  trips 
will  also  be  one  of  the  highlights. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

R.  D.  2 

August  25,  1965 

Mr.  John  Buck 
Warden  Supervisor 
Somerset,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Buck: 

The  wildlife  exhibit  at  the  Dayton  Fair  was,  judging  by 
the  many  remarks  passed  on  to  us,  a success. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  and  Minter  Jones  for  your  help  in 
furnishing  the  fish  for  the  exhibit 

Especially  do  we  wish  to  thank  Wardens  Discavage,  Paula- 
kovich,  Quakers  and  Walker  and  special  Wardens  Cochran 
and  Smith  for  their  presence  during  fair  hours.  I have  no 
doubts  that  their  conduct  did  much  for  good  public  relations. 

Again  thanking  you  and  wish  you 

Best  personal  regards, 

Bernie  Snyder 

Secretary 

Armstrong  County  Conservation 
League 

DELCO  ANGLERS  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  received  a copy 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Delco  Anglers  and  Conserva- 
tionists. The  report  includes  data  recorded  by  the  officers 
and  committee  chairmen  that  constitutes  an  amazing  tally 
of  the  club’s  finances  and  activities. 

With  a total  membership  of  120,  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  period— June  1964  to  June  1965  is  really  some- 
thing to  review.  The  report  itself  is  a model  of  neatness, 
clarity  and  information. 


CLIFTON  IMAN  RETIRES 

Clifton  E.  Iman  started  working  for  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion as  a fish  warden  on  April  14,  1936,  in  Butler  county. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a deputy  game  protector  from  May  9, 
1932,  until  his  appointment  as  a fish  warden. 

Warden  Iman’s  ability  and  industry  was  recognized  by 
the  Fish  Commission  and  in  1953  was  offered  the  position 
as  regional  warden  supervisor  for  the  Northeast  Region. 
After  spending  several  weeks  as  the  acting  supervisor  in 
that  region  he  declined  the  offered  promotion  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  county  where  he  served  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  sportsmen  as  their  fish  warden  until  his  re- 
tirement. 

Cliff,  as  he  is  affectionately  known,  was  exceptionally 
well  versed  in  all  phases  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  opera- 
tions, which  pointed  him  out  as  a top-notch  fish  warden. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  salutes  a devoted 
employee  and  wishes  him  a pleasant  and  happy  retirement. 

FLY-TYING  CLASSES  AT  LEHIGH 

Fly-tying  instructor  Joe  Samusevich  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  is  well 
along  in  planning  this  year’s  fly  tying  classes. 

Joe  expects  even  greater  interest  this  year  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  “fish  for  fun”  stretch  on  the  Little 
Lehigh.  He  predicts  more  people  will  want  to  learn  how 
to  fly-fish,  and  will  get  even  more  enjoyment  out  of  this 
new  area  if  they  learn  to  tie  their  own  flies. 

The  new  “fish  for  fun”  stretch  extends  from  Price’s 

Bridge  to  a point  south  of  the  Hatchery  Road  Bridge. 

© © © 

A husband  is  a creature  who  will  complain  bitterly  if  his 
wife  burns  the  toast,  but  will  go  on  a fishing  trip  . . . cat 
half-raw  potatoes,  partly  burned  fish  and  drink  lake  water  coffee 
calling  it  the  most  delicious  meal  of  his  life. 

—Mrs.  James  Kleist 

o 0 o 

Among  fish,  the  carp  holds  the  record  for  long  life,  having 
an  average  span  of  between  75  and  100  years.  Bass,  trout  and 
perch,  barring  the  enthusiasm  of  anglers,  exist  for  about  15 
years. 
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STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  WORK  UNDERWAY 
ON  NESHAMINY  CREEK  AT  LANGHORNE 


The  first  stream  improvement  project  ever  carried  out  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  using  the  new  gabion  method  is 
being  sponsored  on  Neshaminy  Creek  by  the  Langhorne 
Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Work  is  underway  to  improve  the  fish  habitat  and  create 
better  streambed  conditions  for  aquatic  life  on  a quarter 
mile  stretch  of  stream  adjoining  the  club  grounds  on 
Stoney  Ford  Road  north  of  Langhorne. 

According  to  Joseph  L.  DeSau,  stream  improvement 
committee  chairman,  Neshaminy  Creek  in  that  section  is 
too  wide  and  shallow  to  afford  good  fishing.  The  improve- 
ment structures  will  confine  and  narrow  the  stream,  scour 
out  deep  pockets  and  channels,  and  reduce  bank  erosion. 

Neshaminy  Creek  is  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission 
with  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  and  also  contains  small- 
mouth  bass.  It  is  open  to  public  fishing.  Fish  Commission 
sanction  for  the  improvement  project  was  secured  by  Re- 
gional Warden  Supervisor  Harold  Corbin  and  Fish  Warden 
Miles  Witt. 

The  improvement  structures  being  installed  consist  of 
two  V deflectors,  two  groins  or  wing  deflectors,  a channel 
block,  and  a cross  channel  weir.  The  structures  are  con- 
structed of  wire  mesh  gabions  which  are  placed  in  the 
streambed,  filled  with  rocks,  and  wired  shut. 

Wired  together  in  series,  the  gabions  are  used  as  build- 
ing blocks  to  construct  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  in- 
stallations. The  gabion  method  has  been  used  extensively 
in  western  and  central  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Neshaminy 
Creek  project  marks  the  first  time  it  has  been  used  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  gabions  were  supplied  by  Maccaferri  Gabions  of 
America,  Inc.,  50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  The  firm 
makes  available  free  literature  on  stream  improvement 
work. 

According  to  Mr.  DeSau,  Langhorne  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
is  completing  the  Neshaminy  Creek  project  as  a demonstra- 
tion area,  in  hopes  that  other  sportsmen  will  inspect  the 
improvement  structures  and  sponsor  similar  projects  on 
other  streams  in  the  area. 


SIGN  ON  Langhorne  Rod  and  Gun  Club  property  notifies  anglers 
that  Neshaminy  Creek  is  open  to  public  fishing  on  club  property. 


JOSEPH  DeSAU,  special  fish  warden,  and  co-worker  from  Langhorne 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  place  reinforcing  wire  in  gabion  basket  between 
layers  of  rock.  Gabion  baskets  are  designed  especially  for  stream 
improvement  work  and  are  created  for  long  life  under  water. 


SPORTSMEN  FROM  the  Langhorne  Rod  and  Gun  Ciub  fill  gabion 
baskets  with  rocks  from  streambed,  while  upstream,  members  of 
a Boy  Scout  Troop  complete  work  on  another  V deflector.  These  V 
deflectors  will  accelerate  the  flow  of  the  stream  and  create  a deep 
channel  in  midstream.  The  stream  at  this  point  had  been  too  wide  and 
shallow  to  permit  good  fishing. 
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Allen  W.  Sechrist,  Red  Lion,  Pa.— 45-inch,  26-lb.  muskellunge,  Susqe- 
hanna  River,  York  Co. 

Charles  J.  Ciernik,  Tionesta,  Pa.— 31-inch,  11-lb.  walleye,  Allegheny 
River,  Forest  Co. 

Allen  W.  Berkey,  Boswell,  Pa.— 14V4-inch,  l'/i-lb.  yellow  perch,  Gonder 
Run,  Somerset  Co. 

Andrew  Misko,  Eynon,  Pa.— 28-inch,  10-lb.  rainbow  trout,  Upper 
Woods  Pond,  Wayne  Co. 

Mike  Pearce,  Milford,  Pa  — 20'/2-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass,  Dela- 
ware River,  Pike  Co. 

Donald  L.  Johns,  Harveys  Lake,  Pa.— 32'/2-inch,  12-lb.,  4-oz.  lake 
trout,  Harvey's  Lake,  Luzerne  Co. 

William  S.  Rubino,  Elizabeth,  Pa.— 14V4-inch,  1-lb.,  2-oz.  yellow  perch, 
Spillway  Lake,  Fayette  Co. 

Sam  Kademends,  Eighty  Four,  Pa. — 37'/2-inch,  9'/2-lb.  northern  pike, 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  Somerset  Co. 

James  F.  Felix,  Gettysburg,  Pa.— 28-inch,  9'/2-lb.  brown  trout,  Waynes- 
boro Reservoir,  Franklin  Co. 

William  Oshinsky,  Erie,  Pa.— 27V4-inch,  7’/4-lb.  dressed  rainbow  trout, 
Crooked  Creek,  Erie  Co. 

Charles  R.  Patterson,  Easton,  Pa. — 27-inch,  6-lb.  largemouth  bass, 
Delaware  River,  Martins  Creek,  Northampton  Co. 

Dale  R.  Reichert,  Abbotstown,  Pa.— 36-inch,  20-lb.  carp,  Susquehanna 
River,  York  Co. 

Mrs.  Stella  Klieman,  York,  Pa— 16-inch,  2-lb.  crappie,  Brunners, 
York  Co. 

Mrs.  Carol  B.  Backo,  Olyphant,  Pa.-l  53/4-inch,  1-lb.,  l’A-oz.  yellow 
perch.  Independent  Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Duane  Bayles,  Uniontown,  Pa.— 39-inch,  12-lb.  pike,  Youghiogheny 
Dam,  Fayette  Co. 

John  E.  Young,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 203/4-inch,  4-lb.  smallmouth  bass,  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Lancaster  Co. 

Nevin  Hile,  Liverpool,  Pa.— 12-inch,  1-lb.,  V4-0Z.  rock  bass,  Mahan- 
tango  Creek,  Snyder  Co. 

Grover  C.  Fishel,  Dillsburg,  Pa.— 18-inch,  2'/4-lb.  fallfish,  Yellow 
Breeches,  York  Co. 

Vincent  Graziano,  Milford,  Pa. — 28V2-inch,  7'/4-lb.  shad,  Delaware 
River,  Pike  Co. 

Joseph  Seprosky,  Forest  City,  Pa. — 21 '/2-inch,  53A-lb.  bullhead,  Coxton 
Lake,  Wayne  Co. 

Mrs.  Margie  Jones,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 17-inch,  2-lb.  brook  trout,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  Somerset  Co. 

John  B.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Titusville,  Pa.— 49-inch,  31 '/2-lb.  muskellunge, 
Tionesta  Dam,  Forest  County. 

Clint  Williams,  Knox,  Pa.— 47'/2-inch,  31 -lb.  muskellunge,  Tionesta 
Dam,  Forest  County. 

Francis  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — 23'/2-inch,  8-lb.,  13-oz.  large- 
mouth  bass,  Monroe  County. 

Thomas  R.  Pheiffer,  Easton,  Pa.-l  5'/2-inch,  1 V2-lb.  bullhead,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Irwin  W.  Pitner,  Warren,  Pa.— 45-inch,  22-lb.  muskellunge,  Allegheny 
River,  Warren  County. 

William  A.  George,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 203/i-inch,  4 V2— lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Charles  R.  Mann,  Aliquippa,  Pa. — 20-inch,  4'/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Harry  M.  Fenstermacher,  Milford,  Pa, — 22^8-inch,  5-lb.,  1-oz.  small- 
mouth bass,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 

Albert  Baginski,  Easton,  Pa. — 16-inch,  l3/i-lb.  bullhead,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  County. 

Timothy  Tregea,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. — 20-inch,  3-lb.,  8-oz.  brook 

trout,  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Park,  Montgomery  County. 

Francis  S.  Mead,  Gouldsboro,  Pa. — 21-inch,  3'/2-lb.  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Susquehanna  County. 

Gary  R.  Smith,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 12-inch,  1-lb.  rock  bass,  Susquehanna 
River,  Dauphin  County. 

E.  G.  Moran,  Canfield,  Ohio— 20'/2-inch,  3'/2-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 

Pymatuning,  Crawford  County. 

Les  Randall,  Athens,  Pa. — 23'/s-inch,  6-lb.,  2-oz.,  largemouth  bass, 
Brenchley  Pond,  Bradford  County. 

Steve  Valencic,  Natrona  Hts.,  Pa.— 21-inch,  4-lb.,  9-oz.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Allegheny  River,  Armstrong  County. 

George  Dietrich  Ml,  Allentown,  Pa. — 26-inch,  9-lb.,  12-oz.,  largemouth 
bass.  Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike  County. 


Albert  Barton,  Athens,  Pa.— 20-inch,  3-lb.,  1 5-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna  River,  Bradford  County. 

Roy  J.  Hubler,  Reading  Pa  — 1 8'/2-inch,  3-lb.,  7-oz.,  bullhead.  Maiden 
Creek,  Berks  County. 

Louis  L.  Daloise,  Natrona  Hgts.,  Pa.— 20'/2-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Victor  J.  Donate,  Johnstown,  Pa.— 21  '/2-inch,  43i-lb.,  brook  trout, 
Windber  Sportsman  Dam,  Somerset  County. 

Bob  Dilla,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 21 '/4-inch,  4-lb.,  2-oz.,  smallmouth  bass 
(dressed),  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Bob  Dilla,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 2014-inch,  3-lb.,  12-oz.,  smallmouth  bass 
(dressed),  Allegheny  River,  Forest  County. 

Charles  Schenkemeyer,  Johnstown,  Pa.— 30V2-inch,  8 lb-lb.,  walleye, 
Raystown  Dam,  Huntingdon  County. 

Ivan  Etter,  Erie,  Pa. — 30V2-inch,  1 1 Vi— lb.,  walleye,  Lake  Erie — Shore- 
wood,  Erie  County. 

H.  E.  Williams,  Glassport,  Pa. — 14-inch,  34-lb.,  yellow  perch,  Shawnee 
Park,  Bedford  Co. 

Frank  Pilarek,  Nanticoke,  Pa. — 23V2-inch,  714-lb.,  largemouth  bass, 
Harris  Pond,  Luzerne  Co. 

G.  C.  Jones,  Warren,  Pa. — 29V4-inch,  8-lb.,  6-oz.,  brown  trout,  Broken- 
straw  Creek,  Warren  Co. 

Tom  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 23-inch,  6-lb.,  largemouth  bass, 
Lake  Mineola,  Monroe  Co. 

James  Bixler,  Muir,  Pa. — 22-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass,  Juniata  River, 
Perry  Co. 

Arthur  R.  Meyer,  Milford,  Pa. — 20V2-inch,  4-lb.,  3-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Wild  Acres  Lake,  Pike  Co. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Farrell,  York,  Pa. — 22-inch,  5V2  lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Brunners  Island,  York  Co. 

Kenneth  D.  Asper,  Shippensburg,  Pa.— 29-inch,  11-lb.,  brown  trout, 
Letterkenny  Dam,  Franklin  Co. 

Elmer  R.  Barnes,  Edinboro,  Pa. — 17-inch,  2V2-lb.,  crappie,  Edinboro 
Lake,  Erie  Co. 

Donovan  R.  Deily,  Bethlehem,  Pa. — 1658-inch,  3-lb.,  6-oz.,  bullhead, 
Delaware  River,  Bucks  Co. 

Richard  Frederick,  Lansdale,  Pa. — 21V2-inch,  5-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Montgomery  Co. 

J.  W.  Lunz,  Manchester,  Pa. — 21V2-inch,  4-lb.,  8-oz.,  smallmouth  bass, 
York  Haven,  York  Co. 

Walter  Eric  Klett,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 20V2-inch,  4V2-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  Co. 

Louis  A.  Bohn,  Cleveland,  Ohio — 21-inch,  4V2-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  Co. 

William  L.  Buckley,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.— 30-inch,  14-lb.,  channel  catfish, 
Allegheny  River,  Forest  Co. 

Theodore  Yesionek,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 20V2-inch,  4V2-lb.,  smallmouth 
bass,  Allegheny  River,  Venango  Co. 

Curvin  E.  Hess,  York  Haven,  Pa.— 461 2-inch,  27-lb.,  muskellunge,  York 
Haven,  York  Co. 

Donald  William  Correll,  Jr.,  Dover,  Delaware — 12V2-inch,  blueg ill.  Hills 
Creek  Lake,  Tioga  Co. 

Albert  Baginski,  Easton,  Pa. — 20-inch,  4-lb.,  smallmouth  bass,  Delaware 
River,  Northampton  Co. 

David  A.  Creuzberger,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. — 14-inch,  1-lb.,  4-oz.,  yellow 
perch,  Black  Moshannon,  Centre  Co. 

Joseph  A.  Nell,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— 1 2Vs-inch,  1-lb.,  l^-oz.,  (dressed), 
rock  bass,  Susquehanna,  Dauphin  Co. 

Danny  Garman,  Marysville,  Pa. — 21-inch,  434-lb.,  smallmouth  bass, 
Susquehanna,  Perry  Co. 

INVENTORY  AT  HIGH  NOON 

I’m  wearing  my  dark  glasses 

1 brought  the  thermos  jug; 

he  has  the  tackle  boxes, 

the  can  of  worms  he  dug, 

commercial  bait,  the  stringing  lines, 

the  net,  an  extra  reel, 

a scaling  knife  and  pliers, 

his  Grand-dad’s  wicker  creel, 

our  licenses  and  punch  cards, 

his  “ lucky  hat”  and  waders, 

bug  repellent,  suntan  oil, 

some  guaranteed  “ first-aiders ,” 

THIS  time,  dear,  we’ve  remembered 
it  ALL.  . . . if  you  exclude 
that  hamper  I left  on  the  porch, 
containing  all  the  food! 

—Lois  Carpenter 
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PROJECT  BROOKVILIE  EXTENDED 

NORTH  FORK  ABOVE  DAM  OPENED  FOR  FISHING; 

NURSERY  AREA  ESTABLISHED 

Anglei's  of  Jefferson  county  are  due  for  better  and  more 
diversified  fishing  as  the  result  of  agreements  reached 
recently  by  the  Borough  of  Brookville  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  A long-term  lease  executed  between 
Frank  C.  Deemer,  Jr.,  Alexander  D.  Deemer  the  2nd,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  will  allow  better  access 
for  anglers  and  hatchery  trucks  and  permit  the  Fish  Com- 
mission to  conduct  certain  fish  management  studies.  At  the 
same  time  the  Brookville  Authority  has  agreed  to  open 
additional  waters  for  the  fish-for-fun  stretch  on  North 
Fork,  Red  Bank  Creek. 

The  fish-for-fun  area  known  as  “Project  Brookville” 
which  was  formerly  about  % mile  in  length,  will  now  be 
extended  upstream  on  Borough  property  to  a total  of  l/i 
miles  and  will  include  the  8-acre  Brookville  Water  Supply 
Reservoir. 

The  North  Fork  as  it  flows  through  the  Deemer  property 
will  be  open  to  public  fishing  under  state-wide  regulations 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowermost  portion  which  has  been 
set  aside  as  a nursery  area  where  research  studies  on  trout 
growth  and  migrations  may  be  conducted.  Two  sites  for 
fishermen  access  have  been  selected  for  development— one 
at  Moore’s  Bridge  and  one  at  the  old  Big  Dam  Crossing. 
Permission  has  also  been  granted  by  the  Deemers  to  use 
private  roads  for  stocking  trout  and  to  install  stream  im- 
provement devices  as  needed. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Bielo,  Executive  Director,  commenting 
on  the  new  plans  for  the  North  Fork,  highly  commended 
the  Deemer  Brothers  for  providing  access  to  their  property 
and  the  Borough  of  Brookville  for  opening  additional 
waters  to  recreational  fishing.  He  stated  further  that  such 
community-minded  action  as  this  deserves  the  finest  re- 
spect from  anglers  and  requested  all  persons  using  the 
area  to  keep  it  clean  and  to  prevent  fires. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISHING  IN  McCLANE'S 
STANDARD  FISHING  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ANGLING  GUIDE 

Mention  Pennsylvania  trout-fishing  to  an  angler  who 
has  been  around  and  that  far-away  look  of  memories  and 
the  wish  to  be  there  again  comes  into  his  eyes  as  he  dwells 
for  a moment  on  a love  that  will  be  lasting. 

He  will  be  thinking  of  the  Shohola,  the  Brodheads, 
Pohopoco,  Tobyhanna,  Big  Bushkill,  the  upper  Delaware, 
and  many  other  streams  of  almost  incomparable  pictur- 
esqueness and  challenge. 

The  story  of  Pennsylvania  fishing— not  only  for  trout, 
but  for  black  bass  and  all  the  rest— is  told  in  an  article  of 
approximately  4,000  words  in  McClane’s  Standard  Fish- 
ing Encyclopedia  and  International  Angling  Guide,  edited 
by  A1  McClane,  fishing  editor  of  Field  and  Stream 
Magazine. 

It  is  the  story  of  fishing  in  a state  straddled  by  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Poconos,  with  4,500  miles  of  trout 


streams,  innumerable  lakes  and  one  corner  touching  on 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  story  too,  of  rainbow,  brown  and 
brook  trout,  of  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes, 
muskellunge  and  the  rest. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  top  featured  stories  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia published  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  all  adding  up  to  approximately  a million  words 
in  1,088  pages,  with  illustrations  ranging  from  black  and 
white  to  full  color. 

Author  of  the  article  is  Keen  Buss,  fishery  biologist  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station, 
one  of  141  experts  who  contributed  to  what  is  regarded 
as  the  most  comprehensive,  most  authoritative  and  per- 
haps the  most  handsome  such  volume  ever  published  on 
fishing  all  over  the  world.  He  presents  in  fullest  detail, 
where  and  when  to  fish  and  tells  of  heavy  annual  plant- 
ings required  in  some  streams  to  maintain  the  high  peak 
of  productivity  for  the  angler— but  in  some  streams  the 
big  ones  have  been  waiting  for  years. 

FAMOUS  STREAMER  FLY  BOOK 
BEING  REPUBLISHED  IN  LIMITED  EDITION! 

Since  Col.  Joseph  D.  Bates,  Jr.’s  famous  book 
“STREAMER  FLY  FISHING-In  Fresh  And  Salt  Water” 
went  out  of  print  over  10  years  ago  it  has  become  a 
coveted  collector’s  item  usually  selling  for  upwards  of 
$30.00  per  copy  to  those  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one. 

In  response  to  continued  and  growing  demand  that  a 
new  and  revised  edition  be  made  available  to  collectors, 
anglers  and  fly-tying  enthusiasts,  the  author  and  The 
Stackpole  Company  are  producing  a 600  copy  limited 
edition  to  be  available  next  spring.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a trade  edition. 

The  limited  edition  is  sold  only  by  mail-order  at  a 
price  of  $17.50  per  copy,  prepaid,  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  76  copies  were  sold  before  the  contract 
was  signed,  and  evidently  all  will  be  sold  prior  to  pub- 
lication date.  At  that  time  the  demand  from  several  thou- 
sand collectors,  anglers  and  fly-dressing  enthusiasts  should 
make  the  book  an  immediate  collector’s  item  valued  in 
excess  of  its  pre-publication  price. 

This  limited  edition  is  planned  to  be  printed  by  letter- 
press  on  extra-quality  paper,  size  6"  x 9",  approx.  400 
pages,  handsomely  bound,  with  each  copy  numbered, 
autographed,  and  enclosed  in  a slip-case.  Of  major  in- 
terest is  that  the  book  will  contain  eight  full-page  superb 
color  plates  of  famous  streamer  flies  and  bucktails  photo- 
graphed in  full  and  faithful  color  from  the  originals  in 
the  author’s  collection.  The  new  book  will  be  revised 
and  brought  up-to-date,  with  many  new  and  proven  fly 
patterns  added,  including  the  accurate  and  detailed 
dressing  instructions  which  have  made  the  former  book 
known  as  the  “Hoyle”  of  the  subject  throughout  the  world. 
Over  100  of  the  most  famous  of  these  flies  will  be  illus- 
trated in  color.  Readers  who  desire  a copy  of  this  limited 
edition  of  “STREAMER  FLY  FISHING”  should  send  their 
check  or  money  order  for  $17.50  per  copy  to  the  author: 

Joseph  D.  Bates,  Jr. 

45  Prynnwood  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass.  01106 
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SNAPPER  WITH  MUSHROOMS 


MUSKRAT  FUR  NYMPH 

Here  are  tying  details  for  Muskrat  Fur  Nymph  and 
way  to  incorporate  stronglight-weaklight  technique  used 
so  successfully  with  the  Larval  Patterns. 

Over  the  years  hook  size  for  the  Muskrat  Fur  Nymph 
has  been  reduced,  particularly  for  bass.  Today  size  10  is 
used  for  bass  and  trout.  The  muskrat  fur  dubbing  (leave 
in  guard  hair)  should  be  thick  and  about  3"  long  for  strong- 
light  (1"  for  weaklight)  Pattern.  Dubbing  should  be 
about  thick. 

With  primrose  nylon  thread  tie  in  ten  grizzly  hackle 
fibers  for  tail  14"  long.  Tie  in  tipend  of  size  10  grizzly 
hackle  at  hook  bend,  allow  hackle  to  hang.  Tie  in  one 
10"  strand  darning  cotton  and  buildup  an  under-body,  tie 
off,  then  move  tying  thread  to  near  eye  and  tie  in  dubbing 
securely  near  eye  with  half-dozen  tight  wraps  of  tying 
thread.  Attach  hackle  pliers  to  loose  end  of  dubbing,  pull 
taut  and  twist  about  two  dozen  times.  Do  not  allow 
dubbing  to  untwist.  Wrap  dubbing  to  hook  bend,  then 
overwrap  back  to  near  eye  and  tie  off.  Twisting  dubbing 
binds  down  the  fur  very  securely.  Make  3 or  4 spiraling 
wraps  of  hackle  over  dubbing  to  near  eye  and  tie  off. 
This  stronglight  Pattern  is  tied  fat,  following  our  original 
imitation  of  the  big  husky  Dragonfly  Nymphs.  Of  course 
this  Pattern  may  also  be  used  in  weaklight  as  the  plump 
10  provides  fairly  good  visibility  for  fish. 

The  Larval-Pattern  technique  for  weaklight  is  very  ef- 
fective for  larvae  imitations  because  of  small  amount  of 
fur  used  on  small  16-14  hooks.  The  sparse  fur  dressing 
permits  lures  to  sink  quickly  for  the  basic  ASCENDING 
retrieve.  The  Larval-Pattern  tie  is  also  very  effective  on 
other  patterns  on  March  Brown  Nymph,  Black  Nymph, 
and  Muskrat  Fur  Nymph.  Oval  gold  tinsel  is  used  on 
March  Brown  and  silver  on  the  other  Nymphs.  Light 
effects  of  oval  tinsel  are  superior  to  flat  tinsel,  and  dubbing 
rib  can  be  more  easily  wrapped  between  wraps  of  oval 
tinsel.  When  wrapping  oval  tinsel  leave  about  1/16"  be- 
tween wraps,  so  there  is  plenty  room  for  rib  of  dubbing. 

Here’s  Larval-Pattern  tie  of  the  Muskrat  Fur  Nymph: 

HOOK— 10  regular,  Gaelic  Supreme  7029T  or  equiv- 
alent 

THBEAD— Primose  nylon,  Hemingway  & Bartlett  375 
TAIL— Ten  grizzly  hackle  fibers,  length  of  tail  Y*" 
HACKLE— Size  14  grizzly,  tie  in  tipend  at  hook  bend,  al- 
low it  to  hang 

RIB— Muskrat  fur  dubbing,  tie  in  at  hook  bend, 
allow  it  to  hang 

BODY— Large  oval  silver  tinsel,  tie  in  at  hook  bend 
with  shortend  extending  to  near  eye,  wrap 
(3  or  4 spiraling  wraps)  and  tie  off.  Apply 
liberal  coat  clear  enamel  or  varnish.  Wrap  rib 
of  dubbing  between  wraps  of  tinsel  and  tie 
off.  Spirally  wrap  hackle  OVER  DUBBING 
and  tie  off. 

HEAD— Wrapping  of  tying  thread 
This  slenderized,  weaklight  Nymph  sinks  quickly  to  bot- 


In  all  cases,  the  snapping  turtle  should  have  the  head 
cut  off,  then  hung  on  a hook,  neck  down,  until  bleeding 
stops.  Wash  the  reptile  in  warm  water,  then  boil  for  10 
minutes.  Let  cool  and  use  towel  to  rub  off  leg  skin. 

Place  snapper  in  saucepan,  cover  with  water  and  sim- 
mer until  flesh  is  tender.  This  will  take  30  to  60  minutes. 
Remove,  cool  and  cut  out  of  shell. 

Liver,  gall  bladder  and  sand  bag  will  be  found  near 
the  chest.  Remove  these  as  you  would  that  of  a chicken, 
being  careful  not  to  break  them.  Remove  entrails  and 
discard. 

Cut  all  the  meat  very  fine.  The  turtle  is  now  ready  to 
use  in  a stew  or  in  other  ways.  Do  the  following  for 
snapper  with  mushrooms: 

2 cups  cooled  snapper  meat 

1 pint  chopped  cooked  mushrooms 

2 cups  medium  white  sauce 

1 tablespoon  sherry 

6 slices  toast 

Heat  terrapin  and  mushrooms  in  white  sauce  thoroughly. 
Add  sherry  and  serve  on  toast.  Serves  6. 


O O O 

SNAPPER  A LA  KING 


6 hard-cooked  egg  yolks 
2 tablespoons  butter 
2 cups  cream 
/2  teaspoon  salt 
/8  teaspoon  pepper 


Few  grains  allspice 
Few  grains  nutmeg 
2 cups  cooked  snapper  meat 
Toast  bread 


Mash  egg  yolks  and  blend  with  softened  butter.  Heat 
cream  in  double  boiler  and  mix  with  egg  yolks.  Add 
seasonings,  then  turtle  meat  and  cook  15  minutes  in 
double  broiler.  Serve  on  toast.  Serves  6. 


o o o 

SNAPPER  RAGOUT 


1 onion,  chopped 

2 tablespoons  butter 
1 tablespoon  flour 

1 bay  leaf 


1 clove  garlic 

1 cup  water 

2 lbs.  snapper  meat,  diced 
Yt  cup  sherry 


Cook  onion  in  butter,  blend  in  flour.  Add  remaining  in- 
gredients and  simmer  30  minutes.  Serves  6. 


tom  for  the  ascending  retrieve  because  there’s  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  fur  on  the  body. 

When  tired  wading  against  fast  current  rig-up  cast  of 
Muskrat  Fur  Nymph  and  Black  Nymph,  allow  them  to  be 
pulled  dowstream  on  12'  leader  (.021-. 008),  play  them 
around  deep-riffle  pockets,  favorite  hangouts  for  old  tackle- 
busters.  Just  use  plenty  of  monofilament  backing-line  and 
let  ’em  run! 

MY  SON 

Up  at  five,  (my  sakes  alive) 

Out  the  gate  with  boat  and  bait 
Off  to  fish  from  stin  to  sun 

Other  days  he’d  sleep  ’til  one. 

Ruth  Dillon  Kiniry 
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DIRECTORY  OF  BLUE  BOOK  AGENTS 

Additional  places  for  subscribing  to  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA ANGLER  and  where  the  latest  and 
newest  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  FISHING 
REPORTS  and  INSTANT  INFORMATION  are 
available. 


Berks  County— Kagen’s  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 
Bucks  County— Andrew  Maroney— Andy’s  Sport  & 
Hobby  Shop,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Cambria  County— Shoff  Sporting  Goods,  Ebensburg, 

Penna. 

Chester  County— Daniel  W.  Bullock,  Berwyn. 
Penna. 

Franklin  County— P.  Paul  Overcash,  Chambersburg, 

Penna. 

Huntingdon  County— C.  J.  Yocum— The  Boathouse— 
Raystown  Dam,  R.  D.  1,  Huntingdon,  Penna. 
Jefferson  County— Deman’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Brookville,  Penna. 

Lackawanna  County— Eynon  Drug,  Eynon,  Penna. 
Lackawanna  County— Edward  Rebar,  Throop,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Gerald  T.  Chapleski,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Paul  Daubanspeck,  Allentown,  Penna. 
Lehigh  County— Pete  Nestor,  Nestor’s  Sporting 
Goods,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

Northampton  County— Charles  Schwartz,  Bethlehem, 
Penna. 

Susquehanna  County— Halls  Sporting  Center, 

New  Milford,  Penna. 

Warren  County— F.  J.  Erich  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Irvine,  Penna. 

York  County— Harry  Haines,  Lincoln  Highway 
Garage,  York,  Penna. 

York  County— Squab’s  Outdoor  Shop,  York,  Penna. 


MSI  «®1  CM  AMT 

COMMON  FISHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

WITH  ALL  NEW 

AND  RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

to  ^4rsfim 

Enclosed  is  $ for  my  (New)  (Renewal) 


(Gift  Subscription) 

1 year  (12  issues)  $2.00 

3 years  (36  issues)  $5.00 

Please  send  to: 

Name  

Address  

Town  Zip  Code  II 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 

Mail  to— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE. 


Jip  - 'ha  - fMmdh 

By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


STEAM  YOUR  DRY  FLIES 

Now  that  the  trout  season  is  over,  it  is  time  to  put 
your  equipment  away  and  check  it  for  repairs.  Take  those 
dry  flies,  for  instance,  all  matted  together  in  your  fly  box 
with  bent  tackles  and  tails.  The  time  honored  remedy 
for  mashed  dry  flies  is  to  steam  them.  And  the  traditional 
method  is  to  hold  each  fly  by  tweezers  or  pliers  in  the 
spout  of  a whistling  tea  kettle.  But  what  a long,  laborious 
way  to  accomplish  the  job! 

Put  a whole  batch  of  dry  flies  in  a tea  strainer  and 
steam  the  lot  of  them.  After  they  have  been  steamed, 
place  each  fly  tail  up,  on  an  absorbent  cloth  and  allow 
to  dry.  Put  them  away  with  moth  flakes  and  you  are 
ready  for  the  trout  season.  With  the  time  you  saved 
steaming  flies,  you  can  sit  down  and  tie  a few  new 
patterns. 


iff  ||  HI  | tepfimericaBeautifui 
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TACKLE  BOX  OVERHAUL 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  spending  an  evening 
with  your  tackle  box  and  its  contents  before  storing  it 
away  for  the  winter. 

The  first  is  to  get  everything  in  shape  for  next  year. 
Surely  there  are  plugs  or  lures  whose  hooks  should  be 
sharpened,  straightened  or  replaced,  or  whose  paint  should 
be  touched  up.  Scales,  steel  tapes,  and  pliers  should  be 
oiled,  spoons  polished  and  lacquered,  oil  can  filled,  and 
knife  sharpened. 

The  second  reason  is  to  take  inventory— to  see  what 
you’ll  need  for  your  next  season’s  fishing.  Make  a list  of 
lures  that  have  been  lost,  leaders  or  monofilament  that 
have  been  used  up,  equipment  that  has  broken  or  worn 
out.  Add  to  the  list,  also,  those  handy  items  you  wished 
for  this  past  season  and  didn’t  have.  Such  a list  will  not 
only  help  you  remember  to  replace  or  buy  what  you  can, 
but  did  you  ever  think  what  a great  Christmas  list  it  will 
make?  Any  day  now  someone  in  your  family  will  be 
wondering  what  to  put  under  your  Christmas  tree,  so 
why  not  make  it  easy  for  them? 

Here’s  a check  list  of  items  you  might  consider.  Of 
course,  you  probably  won’t  want  all  of  them,  but  each  is 
a useful  piece  of  equipment: 

Lures  for  all  occasions 

Wire  leaders  (preferably  nylon  coated) 

Snap  swivels 

Bait  hooks  and  treble  hooks  for  lures 

Hook  hone 

Knife 

Pliers  with  cutters  that  will  cut  a hook 
Clipper  (to  save  teeth  when  cutting  mono.) 

Unhooker  or  disgorger 
Fish  Stringer 

Plastic  tape  (useful  for  repairing  rod  windings,  etc.) 
Sinkers 

Plastic  bags  for  fish,  wallet,  etc. 

Sunglasses,  preferably  polaroids 
Plastic  raincoat 
Insect  repellent 
Suntan  lotion 
Reel  oil 

Reel  wrench  and  screwdriver 
Ruler  and  scales 
Flashlight 
Bottle  opener 

A bigger  tackle  box  to  hold  all  this  stuff. 


THE  BEAVER 

If  you  know  where  there’s  a beaver  dam  in  your  area 
early  November  is  a good  time  to  look  in  on  these  interest- 
ing animals.  In  autumn  they’re  usually  busy  laying  in  a 
supply  of  aspen  or  birch  branches  and  sections  of  logs 
for  their  winter  food  supply  of  bark,  working  almost 
around  the  clock.  Be  very  quiet  and  you  may  see  them 
cutting  up  a tree  they’ve  gnawed  down,  or  dragging  the 
pieces  into  the  water.  Of  you  may  see  them  feeding  on 
aspen  bark,  repairing  the  dam,  adding  material  to  the 
outside  of  their  lodge,  or  just  sitting  around  scratching  and 
combing  their  fur. 

Beavers  build  dams  for  two  reasons.  One  is  to  deepen 
the  water  so  it  covers  the  underwater  entrance  to  their 
house  and  won’t  freeze  too  deeply  in  the  winter.  The 
other  reason  is  to  back  water  into  wooded  areas  so  that 
trees  can  be  floated  into  the  house. 

The  house,  or  lodge,  is  the  hollowed  out  dome-shaped 
heap  of  sticks,  leaves,  and  mud  in  which  the  beavers  live. 
It  is  entered  by  an  underwater  tunnel,  but  the  floor  on 
which  the  animals  sleep  is  above  the  waterline. 

A beaver  dam  on  a trout  stream  usually  improves  the 
fishing  by  providing  a deep  pool  in  which  bigger  trout 
can  hide  and  feed— a good  thing  to  remember  next  spring. 

SHORT  SHORTS 

Ordinary  household  detergent  rubbed  on  a leader  will  make 
it  sink. 

To  straighten  a twisted  spinning  or  casting  line  remove 
everything— snaps,  swivels,  etc.— strip  off  lots  of  line  and  hold 
it  in  fast  current  or  troll  behind  moving  boat. 

Some  surface  lures  are  thrown  out  of  balance  by  heavy  snap 
swivels.  Use  the  lightest  that  are  practical. 

To  hook  quick-striking  bluegills  on  artificial  flies  point  the 
rod  toward  the  fly  and  strike  by  jerking  the  fine  through  the 
guides. 

The  plastic  covering  on  the  cork  grip  of  a new  rod  is  merely 
to  protect  the  grip  while  on  display.  Remove  it  before  using. 
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" I'll  Fight  it  Out  on  this  Line 
If  it  Takes  All  Winter" 
FOR  A 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Tishina  Citation 


MINIMUM  CITATION  SIZES: 


RULES: 


Specie s of  M 

inimum  Length 

Species  of  Minimum 

Length 

Species  of  Minimum 

Length 

Fish 

in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inches 

Fish  in  Inc 

hes 

American  Shad 

25  in. 

Caflish 

30 

in. 

Northern  Pike 

36  in. 

Bluegill 

1 1 in. 

Crappies  (includes  black 

Rainbow  Trout 

27  in. 

Brook  Trout 

17  In. 

and  white) 

15 

in. 

Rock  Bass 

1 1 in. 

Brown  Trout 

28  in. 

Eel 

40 

in. 

Sheepshead 

25  in. 

Bullhead 

15  In. 

Fallfish 

18 

in. 

Smallmouth  Bass 
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Carp 

36  in. 

Lake  Trout 

30 

in. 

Walleye 

30  in. 

Chain  Pickerel 

25  in. 

Largemouth  Bass 

23 

in. 

Yellow  Perch 

14  in. 

Muskellunge 

45 

in. 

Fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  public  waters 
by  legal  methods  during  seasons  open  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  species  involved. 


Fish  must  be  measured,  weighed  and  recorded 
by  fishing  license  issuing  agent  or  tackle  store 
within  the  state  by  the  owner,  manager,  or  an  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  respective  establishment. 


I 
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Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of 
catch  but  are  not  required. 


APPLICATION  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  FISHING  CITATION 


The  Editor— Pennsylvania  Angler 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Date 


Please  send  me  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  Magazine's  Fishing  Citation  with  the  inscribed 
data  listed  below: 
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At  
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Weight 


■ County 


Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. 


Only  fishing  citation  applications  received  within 
90  days  from  date  of  catch  will  be  honored. 
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Mere* s to  you  a hearty  draught , 
Md  to  all  that  love  us  and  the 
honest  art  of  angling . 

- Jzaak,  Walton 

By  JGM  [H1AYSS 


REFERENCES  to  Christmas  are  scarce  in  angling 
literature.  One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  mid-winter 
is  a dull  time  in  the  angler’s  calendar.  Charles  Cotton 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  when  he  penned: 

If  the  All-Ruling  Power  please, 

W e live  to  see  another  May, 

We’ll  recompense  an  age  of  these 
Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  anglers  of  merrie 
old  England  failing  to  keep  Christmas  well.  Like  fisher- 
men in  all  ages,  they  loved  nothing  better  than  a joyous 
occasion.  Good  food  and  plentiful  drink,  shared  in 
cheerful  company  before  the  blazing  fire,  with  many 
a reminiscence  of  a hefty  trout — this  was  the  staff  of 
life  to  them. 

What  matter  then  if  ice  crusted  the  river’s  edge  and 
hoar  frost  lay  ghostlike  over  fields.  Winter  was  but 
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an  interlude,  an  interruption  at  most,  with  always  the 
promise  of  great  fishing  to  come. 

In  his  great  classic,  The  Compleat  Angler,  Izaak 
Walton  describes  an  evening  in  an  angler’s  inn  that 
captures  the  spirit  of  the  holiday  mood  that  always 
prevailed  when  fishermen  assembled.  After  coming  in 
following  a day  on  the  stream,  the  anglers  first  whet 
their  appetites  with  a drink,  then  gathered  around  the 
table  for  a supper  of  freshly-caught  trout. 

As  the  son  of  an  alehouse  keeper,  Walton  must  have 
been  at  least  a moderate  imbiber  practically  all  his 
life.  During  Piscater’s  stay  at  the  inn  at  Amwell,  and 
again  during  his  first  evening  at  Bleak  Hall,  Walton 
has  him  enjoying  a “cup  of  good  barley-wine.” 

He  praises  barley-wine  as  “the  good  liquor  that  our 
honest  forefathers  did  use  to  think  of;  the  drink  which 
preserved  their  health  and  made  them  live  so  long, 
and  to  do  so  many  good  deeds.” 

Walton  always  advised  moderation  in  drinking. 
“Let’s  go  merrily  to  supper,”  he  says,  “and  then  have 
a gentle  touch  at  singing  and  drinking,  but  the  last 
with  moderation.”  Later  we  find  him  setting  forth 
this  excellent  advice:  “I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not 
make  friends  ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another  next  } 
morning;  . . . nor  men  that  cannot  well  bear  it,  to 
repent  the  money  they  spend  when  they  be  warmed  t 
with  drink.  And  take  this  for  a rule:  you  may  pick 
out  such  times  and  such  companies,  that  you  may 
make  yourselves  merrier  for  a little  than  a great  deal 
of  money;  for,  ’tis  the  company  and  not  the  charge 
that  makes  the  feast.” 

Walton’s  lively,  appreciative  interest  in  good  food 
and  drink  is  a theme  that  runs  throughout  The  Com-  „ 
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■pleat  Angler.  Like  all  fishermen,  he  paused  to  admire 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  fish  he  caught  before  placing 
them  in  his  creel.  He  noted  the  variation  in  color  and 
shadings  of  trout  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  stream. 
He  mentions  that  in  a particular  meadow  he  had  caught 
many  a trout  “that  the  very  shape  and  enamelled  color 
of  him  hath  been  such  as  hath  joyed  me  to  look  upon 
him:  and  I have  then  with  much  pleasure  concluded 
with  Solomon,  ‘Everything  is  beautiful  in  his  season.’  ” 

Being  also  a practical  man,  he  was  never  so  car- 
ried away  by  the  esthetic  as  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
ultimate  glory  that  is  the  trout’s.  Describing  a twenty- 
two  inch  Brown  trout  as  it  was  being  served  on  the 
table,  he  remarked  that  “The  belly  of  it  looked  some 
parts  yellow  as  a marigold,  and  parts  of  it  white  as 
a lily;  and  yet  methinks  it  looks  better  in  this  good 
sauce.” 

For  both  sport  and  food,  Walton  esteemed  the  trout 
above  all  other  fish.  “The  most  dainty  palates  have 
allowed  precedency  to  him,”  he  declared.  Perhaps  the 
trout  served  before  the  gathering  of  anglers  in  Bleak 
Hall  had  been  prepared  in  the  gourmet  fashion  of 
Walton’s  good  friend,  the  hearty  and  cheerful  Charles 
Cotton: 

Take  your  trout,  wash  and  dry  him  with  a clean 
napkin;  then  open  him,  and  having  taken  out  his 
guts,  and  all  the  blood,  wipe  him  very  clean  within,* 
but  wash  him  not,  and  give  him  three  scotches 
with  a knife  to  the  bone,  on  one  side  only.  After 
which  take  a clean  kettle,  and  put  in  as  much  hard 
stale  beer  (but  it  must  not  be  dead),  vinegar,  and 
a little  white  wine  and  water  as  will  cover  the  fish 
you  intend  to  boil;  then  throw  into  the  liquor  a 
good  quantity  of  salt,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a hand- 
ful of  sliced  horse-radish  root,  with  a handsome 
little  faggot  of  rosemary,  thyme,  and  winter 
savory.  Then  set  your  kettle  upon  a quick  fire  of 
wood,  and  let  your  liquor  boil  up  to  the  height 
before  you  put  in  your  fish;  and  then,  if  there  be 
many,  put  them  in  one  by  one,  that  they  may  not 
cool  the  liquor  as  to  make  it  fall:  and  whilst  your 
fish  is  boiling,  beat  up  the  butter  for  your  sauce 
with  a ladleful  or  two  of  the  liquor  it  is  boiling  in; 
and  being  boiled  enough,  immediately  pour  the 
liquor  from  the  fish;  and  being  laid  in  a dish,  your 
butter  upon  it;  and  strewing  it  about  plentifully 
over  with  shaved  horse-radish,  and  a little  pow- 
dered ginger,  garnish  the  sides  of  your  dish,  and 
the  fish  itself,  with  a sliced  lemon  or  two,  and 
serve  it  up. 

Cotton’s  recipe  calls  to  mind  an  old  English  verse 
that  goes  as  follows: 

. . . And  if  with  greater  art  and  trouble, 

An  old  Patrician  trout  we  bubble, 

In  better  liquor  swim  we’ll  make  him 
By  odds  than  that  from  whence  we  take  him. 

After  disposing  of  their  supper,  the  assembled  anglers 
next  “.  . . turn  to  the  fire,  drink  the  other  cup  to  whet 


our  whistles,  and  so  sing  away  sad  thoughts.”  The 
songs  they  sing  are  as  lively  and  bright  as  the  candle- 
light casting  its  golden  glow  upon  the  twenty  ballads 
hung  about  the  walls. 

Coridon  gives  voice  to  “Coridon’s  Song,”  a ballad  in 
praise  of  country  life.  Piscator,  in  his  turn,  sings  “The 
Angler’s  Song.”  As  Piscator  concludes,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  Peter,  rises  to  applaud.  “I  marry, 
sir,  this  is  music  indeed,”  he  exclaims.  “This  has 
cheered  my  heart,  and  made  me  remember  six  verses 
in  praise  of  music,  which  I will  speak  to  you  instantly.” 

In  some  of  the  older  editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler 
may  be  found  the  score  of  one  of  Walton’s  favorite 
songs,  or  “ketches,”  as  he  calls  them — “The  Angler’s 
Song,”  by  H.  Lawes,  a simple  yet  delightful  madigral 
arranged  for  two  voices. 

The  final  evening  at  the  angler’s  inn,  marking  the 
conclusion  of  the  fishing  trip,  is  a repetition  of  the  first. 
Following  supper,  and  after  several  rounds  of  drink 
and  song,  Piscator  announces,  “Come,  we  will  all  join 
together,  my  host  and  all,  and  sing  my  scholar’s  catch 
over  again;  and  then  each  man  drink  tother  cup,  and 
to  bed;  and  thank  God  we  have  a dry  house  over  our 
heads.” 

This  then  is  the  picture  of  angler's  gatherings  that 
Walton  presents  to  us  in  such  days  and  times  as  he 
laid  aside  business  and  went  a-fishing — long  days  by 
the  stream,  a friendly  inn  to  retire  to  in  the  evening, 
the  cheerful  glass,  a hearty  supper  of  fresh-caught  trout, 
and  several  rounds  of  drink  and  songs  shared  amidst 
honest  friends  around  the  fire — blessings,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  “rich  men  cannot  purchase  with  all  their  money.” 
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By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


Jn  the  Cong- Ago  Zime  of  Zhat  first 
Christmas  Day,  tittle  ms  Known  of 
the  Universal  Zruth  Which  Shone  in 
the  Single  Message  of 


. . . Zke  Star  fa  Zke  Bast. . . 


LTHOUGH  the  Prince  of  Peace  now  had  grown  to 
manhood,  recognition  of  His  divine  stature  was  not 
yet;  and  celebration  of  His  birth  remained  unheard-of. 
Indeed,  it  was  such  a far-away  festival  that  centuries 
would  have  to  pass  before  the  Heritage  of  the  Manger 
could  reach  man’s  discernment  and  become  a radiant 
manifestation  of  the  world’s  most  profound  Season  of 
Joy — an  illuminating  guide  to  hope  and  eternal  values; 
to  inspiration  and  dedication;  to  good  will  and  good 
wishes;  to  faith  and  courage;  and  the  right  amount 
of  solemnity  blended  with  a generous  measure  of 
wholesome  merriment. 

Actually,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  had 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  Christmas  Infant.  Now, 
having  long  ago  left  His  birthplace  and  gone  northward 
with  Joseph  and  His  Mother,  He  often  could  be  ob- 
served working  long  hours  as  a carpenter  in  the  peace- 
ful village  of  Nazareth.  But  there  was  an  infinitely 
more  significant  facet  of  Plis  life:  he  had  earned  rever- 
ence as  a teacher  and  a leader.  He  mingled  freely  with 


the  lowly  and  the  troubled  and  the  sick;  with  tillers 
of  the  soil;  and  with  fishermen  by  the  seaside,  even 
to  the  point  of  offering  rewarding  advice  to  “put  out 
into  deep  water  and  let  down  your  nets.  . . .” 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  truly  great  artistry 
of  the  world  includes  scenes  of  Christ  associating  with 
fishermen — Simon,  John,  James,  Andrew,  etc.  Example: 
the  engraving  on  ivory  depicting  the  Master  blessing 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter  in  their  boat — the  latter 
dressed  in  his  fisher’s  coat  and  dragging  in  the  net. 
Then  there  is  the  famous  work  of  Raphael,  showing 
Christ  sitting  in  the  stern  of  a boat,  which  is  sinking 
almost  to  its  gunwale  with  the  load  of  fish.  St.  Peter 
is  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  draught  (catch), 
and  St.  Andrew  stands  with  arms  outspread  in  astonish- 
ment. On  another  boat  Zebedee  and  his  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  are  toiling  at  the  nets.  Three  large 
cranes  are  enjoying  their  share  of  the  fish,  . . . “quite 
heedless  of  all  the  stir.” 

Apart  from  the  actual  pictorial  appearance  of  the 
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Christmas  Figure  in  fishing-related  artwork,  we  find 
numerous  instances  of  the  early  Christian  using  symbols 
in  various  etchings  that  featured  the  anchor,  boat,  net, 
etc.  Singularly,  yet  fittingly  perhaps,  lamps  used  in 
the  lighting  of  the  earliest  Christmas  festivities  (4th 
century  A.D.)  sometimes  bore  the  hand-embossed 
representation  of  such  scenes  as  a fisherman  drawing 
a single  fish  from  his  net;  or  the  likeness  of  a fish  on 
a platter.  Still  another  instance  of  rare  craftsmanship 
is  present  in  the  fine  crypt  sculpturing  of  a fish  and 
a basket  of  bread — inspired,  very  probably,  by  the 
loaves-and-fishes  miracle  (St.  Matthew  15  to  21). 

Not  well  known  is  the  fact  that  originally  the  symbol 
of  the  One  who  gave  us  Christmas  was  not  a lamb, 
but  a fish,  and  the  symbolic  use  continued  through 
the  first  four  centuries.*  As  an  emblem  of  Christianity 
the  fish  immediately  involved  reference  to  baptism. 
Christ  spoke  of  the  draw-net  full  of  fish  good  and  bad; 
and  the  earliest  known  hymn  included  these  lines: 

“ Fisher  of  men,  the  Blest, 

Out  of  the  world's  unrest  . . . 

With  choicest  fish  good  store 
Drawing  the  net  to  shore.” 

When  Christ  was  widely  regarded  as  the  Divine 
Fisherman,  His  followers  themselves  were  spoken  of 
as  pisciculi — “little  fishes.”  Many  old  baptismal  fonts 
utilized  engravings  that  exhibited  three  fish  arranged 
in  a circle  or  a triangle.  Bronze  and  glass  fishes  have 
been  found  in  the  Holy  Land  by  archaeologists;  and 
even  precious  gems  bore  fish  and  dove  designs  that 
represented  the  victorious  soul.  One  of  these  is  today 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  likeness  of  the  carp  was  perhaps  used  more  in 
symbolic  Christian  artistry  than  any  other  species  of 
fish;  and  in  related  art,  the  anchor  was  an  emblem 
of  the  security  of  faith,  while  the  ship  stood  for  a 
temple  of  worship.  The  fine  sculpturing  of  the  Eu- 
charistic Fish  is  represented  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Cor- 
nelius, and  an  actual  hook-and-line  fishing  scene — 
involving  a lone  fisherman  landing  a large  fish — is  in 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus.  Even  some  of  the  gates 
of  old  featured  fish  outlines  in  bas-relief,  and  one  well- 
known  sarcophagus  ornament  shows  a fishing  scene 
that  is  yielding  not  only  fish,  but  crabs  as  well. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  the  site  of  most  of  the  Bible 
accounts  of  fishing,  and  of  Christ’s  direct  association 
with  fishermen.  During  the  life  of  the  Master  Fisher- 
man, the  glory  of  the  Greco-Roman  cities  stretched 
in  a dazzling  circle  around  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Rich 
and  splendid  they  were,  with  the  majestic  snow-capped 
summit  of  Mt.  Hermon  towering  above  all  else.  The 
deep  blue  water  and  pebbly  shores;  the  soft  outline 
of  lesser  mountains;  gentle  breezes,  lapping  wavelets 
and  grassy  coves — all  these  things  help  one  to  picture 
the  long-ago  setting  when  the  multitude  eagerly  listened 

* From  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  AS  REPRE- 
SENTED IN  ART,  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S. 
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to  “the  Anointed  One”  as  He  told  them  meaningful 
and  deep  stories  about  their  everyday  farming  and 
fishing. 

As  the  Bible  indicates,  fishermen  did  not  always 
find  the  Sea  of  Galilee  calm  and  peaceful.  To  this  day, 
storms  can  come  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  a band 
of  rough  water  may  rush  from  one  side  of  the  sea  to 
the  other  in  a deceivingly  short  time.  The  wind  may 
roar,  and  the  breakers  foam,  but  in  a mere  15  minutes 
tranquility  can  be  restored  and  the  waters  become 
mirror-smooth. 

The  sea  is  very  deep,  and  reported  soundings  range 
from  two  to  a rather  improbable  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  clear,  abounding  in  fish  of  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  found  no  where  else  out- 
side the  tropics.  It  is  believed  that,  until  recent  times, 
the  local  fishing  regulations  dated  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua!  In  early  times,  pickled  fish  of  Galilee  were 
widely  marketed,  and  after  the  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas had  begun,  fish  were  on  the  festive  board  as  often 
as  fowl! 

What  is  the  Palestinian  countryside  like  round 
about? — this  remarkable  land  that  echoed  the  “tidings 
of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  world.  For  this 
day  is  born  to  you  a Savior.  . . .”  Example:  have  you 
ever  wondered  whether  snow  ever  falls  in  the  Holy 
Land?  Yes  indeed,  a white  Christmas  is  quite  possible 
in  certain  areas — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  fruits 
of  the  tropics  grow  in  some  portions  of  the  country 
and  high  temperature  readings  have  hit  135°  in  such 
communities  as  Jericho!  Yet  the  Star  of  the  East 
might  very  well  have  glistened  from  afar  on  snow 
drifts  and  wintry  lake  ice,  for  snow  storms  are  not 
uncommon  in  Jerusalem,  drifts  have  lain  knee-deep 
at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  eight-foot  snow  drifts  are  not 
uncommon  in  Lebanon! 


Indeed,  on  this  topic  of  Holy  Land  climate,  L.  G. 
Leary,  in  his  THE  REAL  PALESTINE  OF  TODAY, 
states:  “The  usual  painting  of  the  Nativity  clothes 
the  bystanders  far  too  lightly  for  a Judean  December! 
for  the  traveler  who  visits  Palestine  in  mid-winter 
finds  that  his  heaviest  topcoat  is  none  too  warm!” 
Today,  neither  the  seasonal  holiday  rush,  nor  the 
turbulence  of  the  Palestine  atmosphere,  nor  the  world’s 
varying  moods,  have  affected  the  triumphant  message 
proffered  in  the  long-ago  coming  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
For  in  the  stellar  wisdom  of  the  Christmas  Truth,  the 
humble  birth  of  the  One  who  delighted  in  a chat  with 
a vineyard  worker,  a dusty  countryman,  the  shepherd 
of  a flock,  an  ordinary  fisherman — it  is  He,  alone,  who 
has  aroused  a steadfast  awareness  of  Bethlehem,  and 
a Holiday  Spirit  that  rings  with  genuineness  supreme! 


WINTER  FISHING  IS  WONDERFUL  ALONG  THE  ALLEGHENY 


DARK  WET  DAYS  are  excellent  for  catching  walleye. 


Ini  RAW  winter  wind  whipped  down  the  Allegheny 
River  Valley  hitting  a group  of  warmly  dressed  sports- 
men in  the  face.  Instead  of  being  huddled  in  a duck 
blind  as  we  might  have  been  in  this  type  of  weather,  we 
were  attempting  to  catch  fish  from  the  frigid  waters  of 
the  Allegheny. 

Most  anglers  who  fish  the  upper  Allegheny  put  away 
their  fishing  outfits  come  the  last  of  October  and  take 
up  their  shotguns.  But  for  those  hardy  souls  who  brave 
the  piercing  winds  and  are  willing  to  put  up  with  a few 
numb  fingers,  some  fabulous  catches  of  walleye,  plus  an 
occasional  northern  or  musky,  can  be  made. 

The  fishing  usually  improves  all  through  November 
and  hits  its  peak  some  time  in  the  first  of  December. 
Then  it  remains  good  until  a blanket  of  ice  stretches  from 
shore  to  shore.  The  big  freezeup  may  come  as  early  as 
the  second  week  of  December,  but  during  the  milder 
winters  it  remains  fishable  during  most  of  the  month  of 
January. 

To  insure  a reasonable  degree  of  comfort  when  fishing 
in  cold  weather  a heavy  suit  of  clothing  much  like  the 
one  worn  for  deer  hunting  or  ice  fishing  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  A charcoal  fire  built  in  either  a five  gallon  pail 
or  a regular  charcoal  stove  will  help  keep  one’s  fingers 
from  becoming  so  numb  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  flip 
the  bail  on  his  spinning  reel  or  tie  a new  bait  to  the 
end  of  his  monofilament. 

The  fishing  is  usually  good  at  any  of  the  dredged  areas 
or  where  one  of  the  many  feeder  streams  empties  into  the 
main  river.  The  places  fished  most  often  are  those  most 
accessible  by  auto,  but  the  fishing  is  usually  so  good  at 
these  places  that  few  anglers  want  to  waste  time  trying 
to  get  into  the  more  remote  sections.  French  Creek,  the 


Allegheny’s  largest  tributary,  remains  virtually  unfished 
after  the  middle  of  November  and  it,  too,  should  pro- 
duce some  fine  catches. 

Many  anglers  wonder  why  the  fishing  improves  so 
much  at  this  time  of  year  and  several  possible  answers 
can  be  given.  First,  is  the  idea  that  food  is  much  scarcer 
now  than  it  was  during  the  warmer  months.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  the  river  bottom  is  literally  coated  with 
minnows,  crawfish,  hellgrammites,  plus  a multitude  of 
other  aquatic  creatures,  but  they  begin  to  disappear  as 
the  water  temperature  drops.  Now  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  into  effect  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  fish  cannot  be  as  selective  in  what  they  will 
feed  on,  so  there  is  a greater  chance  one  will  hit  a fisher- 
man’s lure. 

Another  concept  I heard  concerning  walleye  dealt 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  a mass  migration  of  these 
fish  in  the  winter  when  the  water  rises  and  they  can 
travel  freely  over  the  riffles  that  were  very  shallow  in 
the  summer.  From  time  to  time  they  stop  to  rest  in  a 
back  water  area  where  they  do  not  have  to  fight  the 
swift  current,  and  then  move  into  the  mouths  of  small 
tributary  streams  to  feed.  When  an  angler  finds  one  of 
the  schools  he  can  catch  many  fish  in  a short  time,  and 
then  the  activity  ceases  when  they  move  on  and  no 
others  move  in  to  take  their  place. 

An  idea  I have  been  kicking  around  in  my  mind  is 
whether  the  fact  that  the  females  are  carrying  eggs  at 
this  time  of  year  has  any  effect  on  the  catches.  It  could 
be  possible  that  they  require  more  nourishment  to  sus- 
tain their  eggs,  thus,  they  require  a greater  amount  of 
food  and  there  is  a greater  chance  they  will  get  hooked 
by  an  angler.  It  seems  that  over  the  past  several  years 
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By  EDWIN  L.  ATTS 


WARM  CLOTHING  is  a must  for  this  time  of  year.  A small  fire  also 
helps  to  keep  the  hands  from  becoming  too  cold. 


a larger  percentage  of  the  fish  I took  in  winter  contained 
eggs  than  contained  sperm,  but  again  maybe  the  ratio 
of  female  fish  to  male  fish  is  much  higher. 

Possibly  the  reason  for  the  better  fishing  is  due  to  one 
of  the  ideas  stated,  a combination  of  the  ideas,  or  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them.  However,  the  fishing  is 
usually  so  good  .that  no  one  stops  to  worry  about  the  rea- 
son for  the  increased  activity. 

Minnows  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  are  the  best 
live  baits.  They  are  fished  right  on  the  bottom  for  wall- 
eye, but  some  anglers  use  a bobber  when  fishing  them 
for  members  of  the  Essox  family.  Muskies  and  northerns 
take  a great  deal  of  their  food  five  to  six  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  the  bait  at  this 
depth  is  through  the  use  of  a float. 

There  are  only  a couple  of  bait  dealers  in  the  upper 
Allegheny  areas  who  keep  a supply  of  minnows  all  win- 
ter, so  it  is  often  necessary  for  one  to  trap  his  own  in 
one  of  the  feeder  streams.  At  times  they  may  be  taken 
in  good  numbers,  but  a week  later  the  trap  may  be  out 
for  several  days  and  only  one  or  two  minnows  will  be 
caught. 

To  be  prepared  for  those  times  when  minnows  cannot 
be  secured,  or  for  those  of  us  who  would  rather  use 
artificial  baits  all  the  time,  jigs  are  the  best  lures.  All 
three  of  the  game  fish  sought  hit  a wide  variety  of  arti- 
ficials in  the  summer,  but  the  only  one  they  pay  much 
attention  to  in  the  winter  is  the  lead-headed  jig.  I have 
even  had  suckers  hit  jigs  viciously  in  the  cold  water,  and 
have  seen  other  anglers  take  carp,  all  of  which  were  not 
foul  hooked. 

It  is  best  to  use  light  colored  jigs  and  fish  them  ever 
so  slowly.  It  seems  that  the  lighter  colored  lures  show 


DON'T  FORGET  that  net  when  fishing  in  the  winter  and  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  hooking  a large  fish.  This  muskie  was  taken  a few 
miles  north  of  Franklin. 

up  better  in  the  dark  winter  water,  and  the  fish  take  them 
right  off  the  bottom.  In  fact,  I have  even  had  walleye 
pick  a jig  up  that  was  lying  motionless  and  begin  to  swim 
away  with  it. 

Leaving  the  comforts  of  a warm  home  with  a spinning 
outfit  may  seem  a little  out  of  place  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  you  will  draw  a few  strange  glances  from  your 
neighbors,  but  the  fish  that  are  taken  are  well  worth  the 
effort.  The  weather  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant  in 
December  and  January,  but  there  is  plenty  of  ‘ hot’  fish- 
ing waiting  for  those  who  are  willing  to  chip  the  ice  from 
their  rod  guides  to  pursue  their  favorite  sport. 
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WATER  and  FISH 


By  EUGENI  R.  SIATICK 


We  SELDOM  think  of  water  as  something  to  live  in, 
probably  because  we  can’t  live  in  it.  Yet  to  fish  water  is 
the  place  to  live.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  based  on 
bodily  make-up.  But  the  fact  that  fish  can  live  in  water 
at  all  is  related  to  some  of  the  water’s  characteristics. 

One  important  characteristic  of  water  is  that  it  can 
absorb  gas.  The  most  essential  gas  absorbed  is  oxygen, 
for  it  is  basic  to  all  animal  life.  Most  of  it  is  absorbed 
from  air  by  surface  waters,  which  are  eventually  carried 
deeper  by  currents.  In  streams,  oxygen  is  also  absorbed 
from  air  bubbles  mixed  in  the  water.  This  is  why  most 
streams  are  usually  well-oxygenated.  Green  algae  and 
other  aquatic  plants  also  supply  large  amounts  of  oxygen. 
They  are  an  underwater  source  of  oxygen  that  is  needed 
by  large  bodies  of  water,  where  there  may  be  less  circu- 
lation. they  are  especially  important  when  water  is  ice- 
covered  and  the  oxygen  supply  from  air  is  cut  off. 

But  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water  depends 
on  more  than  the  quantity  being  supplied  or  circulated, 
lhe  temperature  of  the  water  is  important,  for  more  oxy- 
gen can  be  held  by  cold  water  than  by  warm  water.  For 


example,  water  at  50°  F.  is  100%  saturated  with  oxygen 
when  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  is  about  11  p.p.m. 
(that  is,  11  parts  of  oxygen  per  million  parts  of  water  by 
weight),  whereas  at  68°  F.  the  dissolved  oxygen  content 
need  only  be  9 p.p.m.  for  the  water  to  be  fully  saturated, 
and  at  78°  F.  only  8 p.p.m.  are  required.  At  times  water 
may  be  more  than  100%  saturated  with  oxygen.  This 
supersaturation  occurs  when  cold  water  is  warmed,  or 
when  plants  produce  an  excess  amount  of  oxygen.  It  is 
only  a temporary  condition,  however,  because  the  excess 
oxygen  is  eventually  lost  to  the  atmosphere. 

Compared  with  air,  water  doesn’t  hold  very  much  oxy- 
gen. It  would  take  25-30  quarts  of  water  to  supply  as 
much  oxygen  as  in  a quart  of  air.  But  fish  don’t  require 
as  much  oxygen  as  we  do,  though  the  amounts  needed 
differs  between  them.  Brook  trout  need  large  amounts, 
about  8 to  10  p.p.m.  Such  a high  oxygen  content  is  com- 
mon in  the  cold  streams  the  fish  inhabits.  Carp,  by  com- 
parison, can  live  in  water  containing  as  little  as  4 p.p.m. 
of  dissolved  oxygen,  which  enables  them  to  live  in  warm, 
sluggish  waters.  The  eel  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  survive 
on  less  oxygen  than  the  carp.  Fish  requiring  plenty  of 
oxygen,  like  trout,  can  survive  for  short  periods  when  the 
dissolved  oxygen  content  is  low,  but  they  became  sluggish 
and  feed  less. 

Normally,  the  oxygen  in  natural  waters  is  sufficient  to 
meet  most  demands.  The  oxygen  consumed  is  replaced 
by  a new  supply  from  the  air  and  acquatic  plants.  It  is 
only  when  large  amounts  of  certain  polluting  substances, 
like  sewage,  are  dumped  into  streams  that  the  balance 
becomes  dangerously  upset.  The  bacteria  and  fungi  de- 
composing the  waste  multiply  rapidly  and  use  up  the  oxy- 
gen. If  the  normal  rate  of  replenishment  of  oxygen  is  too 
slow  some  fish  may  suffocate.  Frequently  the  toxicity  of 
poisonous  pollutants  increases  when  the  oxygen  content  is 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  water  that  becomes  too  acid  or 
alkaline  can  decrease  the  ability  of  some  fish  to  extract 
oxygen  from  the  water  even  though  there  may  be  enough 
present. 

Another  characteristic  of  water  is  its  ability  to  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  heat  before  its  temperature  rises.  This 
is  why  a lake  is  cool  in  the  summer  compared  with  the 
land;  it  warms  more  slowly  than  the  land.  The  more 
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water,  the  slower  the  rise  in  temperature.  When  the  lake 
cools  in  the  winter  the  heat  is  released  very  slowly,  pro- 
tecting nearby  areas  from  sudden  drops  in  temperature. 

Because  of  this  slow  response  to  changes  in  air  tem- 
perature, water  is  a very  suitable  place  for  fish  to  live 
because  it  provides  them  with  a relatively  stable  tem- 
perature. There  are  no  sudden  cold  snaps  or  heat  waves. 
This  is  important  because,  being  a cold-blooded  animal, 
a fish’s  life  processes  are  related  to  the  water  temperature. 
An  increase  in  water  temperature  speeds  up  the  life 
processes  whereas  a drop  in  temperature  slows  them 
down.  A sudden  change  in  temperature  places  a great 
stress  on  a fish.  This  is  why  large  amounts  of  hot  water 
dumped  into  streams  can  damage  the  fish  population  in 
the  area. 

Since  warm  water  contains  less  oxygen  a fish  is  forced 
to  breath  harder.  As  the  water  passes  through  the  gills  it 
warms  the  blood  in  them  and  the  heat  is  thereby  trans- 
mitted to  the  rest  of  the  fish’s  body.  The  fish  starts  living 
at  a faster  rate.  In  extreme  conditions  it  can  die  of  heat 
death,  a breakdown  of  important  body  functions.  In  cold 
water  the  life  processes  slow  down  and  the  fish  becomes 
sluggish.  It  may  hibernate  or  die. 

Fish  live  in  a wide  temperature  range.  The  normal 
range  for  cold-water  fish  like  the  trout  is  from  about  38°  F. 
in  the  winter  to  about  68°  F.  in  the  summer.  Warm-water 
fish  have  a somewhat  higher  range,  up  to  the  low  80’s 
during  the  summer.  Fish  can  become  acclimatized  to 


water  temperatures  above  their  normal  range  if  the 
change  is  gradual. 

As  might  be  expected,  cold-water  fish  can’t  adapt  to  as 
high  a temperature  as  warm-water  fish.  The  upper  limit 
for  brook  trout  is  about  78°  F.;  rainbow  trout  can  survive 
for  short  periods  at  about  82°  F.  By  comparison,  the 
upper  limit  for  suckers  and  perch  is  about  86°  F.  Large- 
mouth  bass  acclimatized  to  77°-water  have  survived  in 
water  with  temperatures  over  90°  F.  Catfish  do  about 
as  well.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  although 
high  temperatures  alone  are  not  always  lethal  to  the  fish 
they  decrease  its  efficiency;  the  fish  becomes  more  vul- 
nerable to  predators  and  disease. 

Just  as  cold-water  fish  are  hampered  by  warm  water, 
so  warm-water  fish  are  affected  by  low  temperatures.  In 
general,  warm-water  fish  become  sluggish  when  the  water 
temperature  drops  below  65°  F.  When  this  happens  the 
fish  may  not  respond  to  “normal”  fishing  techniques. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  things  about  water  that 
affect  a fish’s  life,  such  as  its  ability  to  dissolve  and  carry 
in  solution  mineral  salts  and  nutrients,  but  the  characteris- 
tics discussed  are  two  of  the  more  important. 

Water  is  still  largely  the  realm  of  the  fish,  but  man  is 
moving  into  it  more  and  more.  Some  scientists  are  even 
developing  ways  to  enable  air-breathing  animals  to  ex- 
tract oxygen  from  water,  thus  permitting  them  to  survive 
underwater.  They  have  a long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
the  fish. 
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Tying  The  Golden  Blazer 


By  CHAUNCY  K.  LIVELY 

Photos  by  author 
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Despite  the  tremendous  upsurge  in  popularity  which 
fly  fishing  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  decade,  there  is  still 
a feeling  among  many  that  the  fly  fisher  is  possessed  of 
special  skills  beyond  ordinary  ability.  The  same  miscon- 
ception is  true  of  fly-tying. 

Happily,  both  theories  are  debunkable  and  the  fly  that 
explodes  these  myths  is  the  streamer.  Anyone  with  average 
manual  dexterity  and  physical  coordination  can  tie  a 
presentable  streamer  at  his  first  session  with  the  fly-tying 
vise.  And  as  soon  as  the  head  lacquer  is  dry  our  novice 
can  loop  his  new  fly  to  the  leader,  step  into  his  favorite 
stream  and  proceed  to  catch  fish— all  without  learning  the 
niceties  of  tight  loops,  narrow  loops  and  curve  casting. 

An  over-simplification?  Not  at  all. 

If  ever  there  was  a fly  that  can  fish  itself  it  is  the 
streamer,  for  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  water  it’s  working. 
With  a streamer  the  beginner  can  earn  as  he  learns, 


Fig.  II— Golden  Blazer  streamer— completed. 


dividends  being  in  the  form  of  fish  caught.— And  as  he 
learns  he  will  develop  techniques  that  will  not  only  im- 
prove his  streamer  fishing  but  will  lead  him  into  successful 
dry  fly  and  nymph  fishing. 

There  are  few  species  of  fresh  water  gamefish  that  have 
not  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  the  streamer  fly.  Imitating 
bait-fish,  the  streamer  not  only  appeals  to  the  hungry, 
foraging  fish  but  it  often  arouses  the  curiosity  of  resting 
gamefish  as  well. 

The  Golden  Blazer  is  one  of  our  favorite  streamers  for 
river  smallmouth.  With  a flashy  gold  body  and  a wing 
of  shiny  orange  and  black  polar  bear  hair,  the  Golden 
Blazer  has  come  through  nobly  as  an  ace-in-the-hole 
streamer  when  all  else  failed.  In  the  range  of  sizes  from 
#4  to  #10,  try  it  for  bass,  trout,  crappies  or  whatever. 
It’s  an  extremely  easy-to-tie  fly;  just  follow  the  photo- 
instructions. 
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I — Secure  a long  shank  hook  in  vise  and  tie 

0 nylon  tying  thread  just  behind  eye  as  shown. 

1 thread  to  bend  of  hook  and  half-hitch.  Heavy 
hook  insures  quick  sinking. 


Fig.  3 — Tie  in  a four-inch  length  of  gold  tinsel 
chenille  at  bend  of  hook  and  spiral  thread  forward 
on  hook  shank.  Half-hitch  about  a quarter-inch 
behind  eye. 


Fig.  4— Coat  hook  shank  with  quick-drying  water- 
proof cement. 


5— Wind  tinsel  chenille  clockwise  over  wet 
nt  and  tie  off  with  half-hitch  behind  eye.  Allow 
to  tie  in  wing.  Cement  prevents  tinsel  chenille 
slipping  laterally. 


Fig.  6— Stroke  body  toward  rear  to  flatten  bristly 
tinsel  strands. 


Fig.  7— Tie  in  underwing  of  orange-dyed  polar  bear 
hair  by  first  looping  thread  around  hair,  then  loop- 
ing thread  underneath  hook  and  over  bunched  hair 
Half-hitch  securely. 


Ji— Top  wing  of  black-dyed  polar  bear  is  tie 
[ter  orange  hair  as  in  fig.  7.  Initial  loop  aroun 
i nsures  good  separation  of  wings. 


Fig.  9— Trim  hair  butts  on  bevel  in  front  of  wing 
windings. 


u S 


Fig.  10— Select  two  medium-size  jungle  cock  eye! 
and  tie  in  on  each  side  of  head.  Exposed  bu'ts  ol 
hair  should  be  coated  with  cement  and  carefully 
wound  over  with  thread  for  neat,  tapered  head 
Whip  finish  head  and  apply  head  lacquer. 
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By  DON  SHSNER 


LeANING  a spin-casting  rod  against  a cabin  in  the  north 
woods  proved  a serious  mistake!  Yet  the  incident  was 
instrumental  in  setting  off  a chain  reaction  that  ultimately 
led  to  my  experimenting  with  different  lengths  of  rod 
handles.  I’m  grateful  to  that  little  bark  chewer  now,  but  at 
the  time  I could  think  of  nothing  comforting  in  that  hour 
of  sorrow.  During  the  night  a porcupine  nibbled  at  the 
salt  impregnated  cork  handle.  Come  morning,  the  rod 
was  minus  a cork  grip.  Only  the  metal  tube,  extending 
from  the  off-set  reel  seat,  remained. 

This  rod  was  a grand  old  favorite.  Light  in  action,  it 
could  flip  a light  weight  spinner  with  ease  to  far  off  frolick- 
ing smallmouth  bass.  Now  with  a damaged  handle,  I 
seriously  questioned  whether  it  could  be  repaired  or  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  a completely  new  off-set  reel  handle. 
If  there  was  some  means  whereby  the  rod  grip  could  be 
replaced,  why  not  install  one  somewhat  longer  in  length 
than  the  original  to  provide  more  comfort  for  my  large 
paw? 

Several  days  and  blisters  later  (from  the  coarse  metal 
tube)  I tossed  the  rod  on  the  workshop  bench,  hoping  to 
arrive  at  some  repair  procedure.  To  my  delight,  the  rod 
proved  repairable.  A new  seven-inch  long  handle  was 
fitted  into  place.  This  length  grip  proved  a marked  im- 
provement over  the  original  four-incher  commonly  found 
on  commercially  built  casting  rods.  The  extra  length 


TO  LENGTHEN  THE  GRIP  on  your  casting  rod,  you  need  a flv  rod 
cork  grip  and  wood  dowel. 


SHOPPE 

handle  suited  so  well,  that  I renovated  two  other  casting 
rods  along  similar  lines! 

Perhaps  you  have  pet  casting  rod  handles  lying  about 
accumulating  dust  from  the  lack  of  use,  because  of  a dam- 
aged cork  grip.  Why  not  renovate  this  gear,  using  the 
illustrations  here  as  a guide? 

First  step  involves  removing  the  remaining  cork  crumbs 
from  the  handle,  down  to  the  bare  metal.  Lathe  a wood 
dowel  to  fit  the  inside  diameter  of  this  metal  tube,  and 
drive  this  in  place.  If  the  thought  of  a longer  handle 
intrigues  you,  allow  the  dowel  to  extend  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Buy  a fly  rod  grip  at  the  local  sports  shop.  You  may  have 
to  ream  the  pre-drilled  hole  in  the  cork  grip  to  force  fit  the 
wood  dowel.  Use  water  proof  glue  to  bond  the  cork  grip 
in  place. 

Several  weeks  later,  when  the  occasion  arrived  to  put 
the  rod  back  into  action  on  a bass  pond,  I discovered 
the  new  7-inch  grip  was  surprisingly  comfortable  to  use. 
I usually  rest  the  rod  in  my  midsection  when  playing 
large  fish  and  here  too  the  longer  grip  proved  an  asset. 
I couldn’t  help  thinking  that  the  porcupine’s  mischievous 
work  took  a turn  for  the  best.  Had  the  rod  not  been 
disturbed  by  that  salt  craving  porky,  as  it  leaned  against 
the  cabin  that  night,  I might  never  have  experienced  an 
increase  in  my  casting  score. 


FIRST  STEP  is  cutting  old  cork  from  the  handle. 
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GLUE  AND  FORCE  the  fly  rod  grip  over  the  metal  tube. 


HERE'S  THE  NEW,  lengthened  grip.  You  can  cut  off  a few  inches  of 
cork  at  a time  until  the  right  length  for  you  is  found. 


. . . A Good  Fishing  Accessory  is  the  . . . FISHERMAN’S  POCKET  AX 


Include  a bantam  size  ax  in  your  bass  fishing  gear.  My 
favorite  model  is  a tiny,  pocket  size  ax,  with  blade 
smaller  than  a package  of  non-filtered  cigarettes.  This 
ax  takes  up  less  room  than  a sheathed  hunting  knife  in  the 
tackle  box,  and  proves  twice  as  handy. 

This  flea  size  ax  is  handy  for  splitting  camp  fire  wood, 
chopping  heads  and  tails  off  big  pike  and  bass,  and 
scaling  the  catch  too.  It’s  fine  for  cutting  push-poles 
to  propel  boats,  and  even  helping  to  retrieve  favorite 
plugs  and  spoons  that  pitch  into  old  snags  and  dead 
limbs  protruding  from  some  bass  ponds. 

One  of  my  favorite  bass  ponds  in  upper  Pennsylvania 
is  filled  with  old  weathered  and  well  preserved  stumps  and 
dead  limbs.  Poor  casts  often  find  my  plug  sailing  high  over 
the  snags,  only  to  become  hooked  into  some  crevice  and 
dangle  many  feet  in  the  air.  My  miniature  ax  easily  solves 
the  problem. 

I don’t  advocate  hacking  down  live  trees  rimming  a 
lake  shore,  but  old  dead  snags  fall  into  a different  category. 

Maybe  a baby-size  ax  would  fit  your  needs  too,  both  for 
summer  fishing  and  winter  ice-fishing  as  well. 
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HERE'S  THE  AUTHOR'S  flea-size  belt  ax.  It's  smaller  than  a sheathed 
knife,  and  twice  as  handy  for  both  summer  and  winter  ice  fishing. 
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(Eipiattnaa  mUMtatian . . . 

A universal  flame  lighted  by  meekness  and 
compassion;  a great  promise  filled  with  sincerity 
and  love;  a delight  in  service  rather  than  asking 
to  be  served;  principles  laden  with  tokens  of 
spiritual  security  and  fulfillment ; perfection  never 
equalled  before  or  since;  a sparkling  philosophy 
that  held  incredible  depth  and  perception;  a 
gracious  condescension  to  levels  where  guiding 
conversation  was  a warm  reality;  the  power  to 
dwarf  all  the  proud  monarchs  who  ruled  at  His 
birth;  an  understanding  and  interpretive  insight 
that  knew  no  peer;  at  once  a discreet  challenger 
and  a selfless  benefactor;  the  sower  of  a miracu- 
lous seed  of  belief  that  has  found  sustenance 
around  the  world  among  some  850  million  souls; 
a Divine  Being  who  owned  almost  nothing,  and 
who  was  thoroughly  at  home  with  folks  in  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life;  an  all-wise  seeker  of  humble 
followers,  with  selective  preponderance  of  choice 
going  to  those  who  earned  their  living  as  fisher- 
men; an  Infant  in  the  spotlight  of  a Star,  fore- 
ordained to  become  the  redeeming  Light  of  the 
World.  W.  N.  S. 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 

1 THINK  of  my  pet  trout  stream  many  times  during  the 
winter.  It  is  especially  nice  to  remember  it  as  it  was  in  the 
prime  days  of  spring  and  summer  when  its  banks,  its  pools, 
its  riffles  offered  us  so  much  pleasure. 

But,  thinking  about  it  all  covered  over  with  ice  and 
snow,  is  not  the  same  as  visiting  it.  Did  you  ever  take 
a trip  to  your  favorite  trout  stream  to  see  what  it  looks 
like  right  now? 

It  may  be  a cold,  blustery  winter’s  day  when  you  parade 
the  banks  of  your  favorite  stream  walking  along  the  paths, 
now  all  but  obliterated  by  soft  snow.  All  but  the  center 
current  is  frozen  over.  The  trees  that  harbored  mayflies 
and  caddis  while  they  were  turning  from  duns  to  spinners 
are  now  all  bare.  The  country  looks  the  same,  but  it  has 
a strangeness  that  is  almost  forbidding. 

The  stream  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  almost 
asleep,  hibernating  until  the  sun’s  rays  again  warm  the 
air  and  melt  the  jacket  of  confining  ice  and  snow.  But 
if  you  were  to  brave  your  hands  below  the  surface  you 
would  find  that  under  the  rocks  and  amid  the  ooze  and 
muck  of  the  stream  edges,  all  is  not  slumbering.  Here  the 
trout  food  in  the  forms  of  nymphs  are  growing  patiently 
and  steadily  despite  the  deep  freeze.  Even  the  minnows 
must  forage  a bit  just  as  the  trout  do  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  All  is  working  ana  striving  for  the  day  of  evolve- 
ment  when  the  hatching  and  feeding  time  are  sure  to  come. 


***— FOR  TOUGH  TROUT 


iy  ED  KOCH 


THE  HERL  MIDGE: 

Hook:  size  24 

Thread:  Ed  Koch  nymph  thread 
Color:  black,  brown,  gray,  yellow 
Ostrich  herb  black,  brown,  gray,  yellow 


Insert  hook  into  vise.  Pick  up  bobbin  in  right  hand  and 
secure  thread  to  shank  of  hook,  fig.  1.  Pick  up  one  fiber 
of  black  ostrich  herl  and  secure  to  shank  of  hook  at  point 
where  hook  begins  to  bend,  fig.  2.  Drop  thread  over  bob- 
bin rest  to  immediate  right  of  vise  jaws.  Grasp  the  herl 
in  left  hand.  Loosen  wing  nut  for  rotating  vise  jaws  and 
rotate  wheel,  winding  on  herl  toward  the  head  of  the 
hook,  fig.  3.  Tie  off  herl  by  dropping  thread  and  rotating 
vise  two  more  turns.  Clip  off  excess  herl,  fig.  4.  Wrap  small 
head  and  whip  finish  with  half  hitch  tool,  apply  head 
cement,  remove  fly  from  vise  and  you’re  ready  to  start  on 
your  next  midge. 

Use  corresponding  thread  color  on  head  for  color  of 
ostrich  herl  being  used. 

Don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  midges  are  for  late 
season  and  low  water.  They  are  effective  from  the  first 
day  of  the  season  to  the  last.  Midges  are  fished  exactly 
as  a dry  fly.  Be  alert  and  consistently  keep  your  eye  on 
the  fly  in  the  surface  film  of  the  water.  Also  look  for 
midges  that  would  normally  float  by  unnoticed.  A 10-  or 
12-foot  leader  tapered  to  6 or  7x  works  best.  A fair  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  fish  the  dark  colors  early  in  the  season  and 
switch  to  lighter  colors  as  the  season  progresses.  The 
black  herl  midge  however  is  productive  almost  all  season 
long.  If  the  need  arises,  don’t  be  afraid  to  fish  the  herl 
midge  as  a nymph,  just  beneath  the  surface  film. 


At  the  start  of  this  story  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  as  a fly  fisherman  you  have  probably  been  in  my 
“boots”  hundreds  of  times  over  the  past  seventeen  seasons 
or  so.  I’m  talking  about  those  trips  to  your  favorite  trout 
stream,  whether  in  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  favorite 
water  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I’m  certain  that  on  a goodly  number  of  those  trips 
there  have  been  times  when  the  trout  you  “knew”  were 
there  just  couldn’t  be  enticed  by  your  finest  imitations.  ; 
Time  and  time  again  this  happens  and  it  causes  we  fol-  |, 
lowers  of  “Ike  Walton”  to  wonder  whether  or  not  we  have  | 
lost  our  touch.  It  gives  one  a feeling  of  defeat  and  the 
memory  of  such  experiences  haunts  us  for  months  and  J 
even  years  afterwards.  We  rack  our  brains  searching  for 
some  answers  or  reasons  that  may  somehow  shed  even 
the  dimmest  bit  of  light  as  to  why.  We  vainly  dream  and 
hope  that  when  we  return  next  season  we  will  depart 
victoriously.  Not  necessarily  that  we  catch  and  kill  our 
elusive  quarry;  but  that  we  might  have  the  skill  and  tact 
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to  fool  him  into  taking  our  imitation;  then  return  him,  all 
the  wiser,  to  play  the  game  again.  This  eventually  be- 
comes the  real  sport  and  thrill  of  trout  fishing. 

The  writing  of  this  series  on  Midge  Fishing  brings  to 
mind  many  happy  memories  of  Pennsylvania’s  famous 
trout  waters.  Times  on  Spring  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Penn’s 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Kettle, 
Slate  Run,  Pine,  Yellow  Breeches,  Big  Spring,  the  LeTort 
and  dozens  of  others,  little  known  to  many  anglers,  small 
streams  and  beaver  dams  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  first  memories  were  unsatisfied  ones,  of  unsuccessful 
trips  to  streams  that  held  good  trout  but  sent  me  home 
“catchless”  and  wondering.  Trips  that  eventually  sent  me 
searching  stream  bottoms  and  catching  flies  in  flight  in  a 
hectic  effort  to  find  the  answers  to  those  troutless  trips. 

The  second  memories  are  happy  ones  that  left  me  satis- 
fied, left  me  with  a feeling  of  earnest  effort  and  eventual 
success.  The  answer  was  found  not  so  much  in  the  un- 
known as  it  was  in  the  unnoticed.  When  I fished  the 
Green  Drake  on  Penn’s  Creek,  the  Hendrickson  on  the 
Yellow  Breeches  or  the  Sulphur  on  the  LeTort,  the  particu- 
lar hatch  consumed  all  my  thought  and  effort.  I was  oblivi- 
ous to  anything  that  happened,  before,  during  or  after  the 
“hatch.”  I was  there  to  fish.  The  result  was  a lack  of 
success  and  even  less  satisfaction  for  the  time  consumed. 

Gradually  after  many  sessions  of  experimentation  at 
streamside  and  tying  bench,  plus  discussions  with  fellow 
anglers,  I was  sure  I had  the  answer.  I was  certain  I was 
right  and  ready  to  give  my  plan  a try. 

I felt  that  I was  right  in  thinking  that  when  a favorite 
hatch  was  on  the  water  that  perhaps  I was  being  deceived. 
My  flies  weren’t  perfect  by  any  -means,  however,  I thought 
that  one  trout  in  ten  would  have  been  dumb  enough  to  fall 
for  my  imitation.  Not  so,  however.  My  conclusion  was 
that  these  trout  were  feeding  on  something  else  while  I 
beat  the  water  to  a froth  with  the  apparent  imitation.  My 
observations  proved  to  be  correct  in  many  cases.  The 
specific  hatch  was  on,  but  so  was  something  else— a hatch  of 
small  flies  that  went  unnoticed  by  ninety  percent  of  the 
fishermen.  Midges  or  small  flies  were  far  more  abundant 
and  easier  for  the  trout  to  feed  on.  The  midges  also  must 
have  been  more  appetizing  and  satisfying  for  the  trout  s 
insatiable  appetite. 

Don’t  ask  me  what  I found— scientifically,  I mean.  I 
am  not  and  will  never  profess  to  be  an  entomologist.  I 
collected  samples  of  all  the  small  hatches  I found.  I 
collected  specimens  of  nymphs  and  larvae.  I copied  as 
best  I could  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  these  flies.  My 
creations  were  to  be  impressionistic  rather  than  imitations. 
Nymphs  were  rough  rather  than  detailed,  usually  no  tail, 
legs,  wing  cases  or  feelers.  Dry  flies  were  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a tail,  body,  hackle  and  more  often  without  wings 
than  with. 

The  following  articles  as  they  are  finally  written  and 
printed  will  show  in  detail  how  to  tie  and  as  best  I can, 
give  the  angler  methods  of  fishing  them.  They  have  worked 
very'  well  over  the  years,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  many 
of  my  friends  and  customers.  Here  s hoping  that  you  will 
find  the  same  satisfaction  in  tying  them  and  perhaps  even 
more  pleasure  in  fishing  them. 


THE  FISHERMAN  REALLY  HAS  IT  GOOD 


I been  thinkin’  about  what  lucky  people  fishermen  are. 
They  can  get  out  by  themselves,  away  from  the  crowds, 
and  get  a chance  to  figure  out  what  life  is  all  about. 

When  you  compare  ’em  with  people  who  go  in  for 
other  sports  you  get  to  wonderin’  why  everybody  isn’t  a 
fisherman.  Take  skiers,  for  example.  They  go  flyin’  up 
and  down  mountains  and  usually  end  up  in  the  hospital 
with  a bunch  of  broken  bones.  And  even  if  they  get  by 
uninjured  they  either  have  to  pay  lift  fees  or  wear  them- 
selves out  climbin’  up  the  hills  so  they  can  slide  back 
down.  Hunters  have  it  just  about  as  bad.  If  you  work  at 
big  game  huntin’  you  probably  go  climbin’  a bunch  of 
hills  and  risk  your  neck.  Then  if  you  get  real  lucky  and 
shoot  somethin’  you  have  to  figure  out  how  to  get  it  back 
to  the  car. 

Not  only  that,  but  hunters  are  tied  down  by  a whole 
passel  of  restrictions.  They  can  only  hunt  durin  certain 
times,  and  they  can  only  use  this  kind  of  a gun  and  can  only 
do  this  and  don’t  dare  do  that  until  you  sometimes  wonder 
why  they  bother  at  all.  Then  to  top  it  off  they' ve  got  all 
the  dickeybird  lovers  in  the  world  mad  at  ’em  all  the  time. 

Then  when  you  get  to  thinkin’  about  baseball,  where 
you  have  to  run  all  over  the  place,  or  football,  where 
you  get  knocked  down  every  time  you  do  something 
clever,  y'ou  can  pretty'  well  understand  why  so  many  folks 
would  rather  read  about  sports  in  the  paper  01  watch  ’em 
on  TV  instead  of  doin’  anything  themselves. 

Of  course,  I’ve  never  been  able  to  figure  out  how  any- 
body gets  much  kick  out  of  watchin’  a bunch  of  grown 
men  play  games,  but  that’s  their  problem,  not  mine. 

The  real  fisherman,  though,  is  a different  breed  of  cat. 
He  goes  quietly  off  by  himself,  to  some  shady  spot  where 
he  can  relax.  He  can  find  a soft  spot  on  the  bank  and 
just  sort  of  day'dream  the  day  away  while  he  waits  for  a 
fish  to  bother  him.  Or  he  can  work  lures  and  flies  and 
sort  of  meditate  as  he  goes.  His  season  is  yearlong,  and 
if  the  weather  gets  a mite  uncomfortable  where  he  s at, 
he  can  head  for  warm  country'  in  the  winter  or  cool  coun- 
try in  the  summer.  He  has  a few  bag  limits  to  keep  in 
mind,  but  if  he’s  really  hungry  he  can  find  plenty  of  fish 
that  don’t  have  limits.  No  matter  what  kind  of  an  outfit 
the  fisherman  uses,  I think  the  best  part  of  fishin  . though, 
is  gettin’  off  by  yourself  and  lettin’  the  world  roll  by.  1 his 
is  where  the  fisherman  really  has  it  good. 

Unless,  of  course,  he’s  one  of  those  birds  who  likes  to 
chase  the  hatchery  truck  down  the  road  and  stand  elbow 
to  elbow  in  the  middle  of  a mob,  all  tryin  to  see  who  can 
catch  ten  trout  the  quickest. 

I feel  kind’a  sorry  for  fishermen  like  that.  They  don  t 
know  what  they’re  missin’. 

-From  “Boondock  Charlie’s”  comments  in 
ARIZONA  WILDLIFE  VIEWS. 
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Pennsylvania  ’$  dishing  Wonderland 

By  JAMES  E.  iSCKEK,  JR. 


SE'  7ERAL  years  ago  while  reading  an  issue  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  I ran  across  an  article  concerning 
fishing  in  Brokenstraw  Creek  which  is  located  in  Warren 
County.  I didn’t  give  the  article  much  thought  until  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Brokenstraw  at  the  Corry  Area  Joint  Schools  in  Corry 
(Erie  Co.),  Pennsylvania.  Being  a native  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  (Arnold,  Pa.),  I was  unfamiliar  with  the  Corry 
area,  therefore,  I immediately  broke  out  a road  map  of 
Pennsylvania  and  surveyed  the  territory  surrounding 
Corry.  Much  to  my  amazement,  this  is  what  I discovered. 
Within  three  miles  of  Corry  was  located  the  same  Broken- 
straw that  I had  read  about  in  the  Angler,  but  that 
wasn’t  all.  Thirty  miles  to  the  east  lay  the  Allegheny 
River  loaded  with  muskies,  walleye,  and  bass.  Thirty-five 
miles  to  the  north  was  Lake  Erie  loaded  with  every  variety 
of  fish  imaginable.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  west  was  French 
Creek  with  its  bass,  walleye,  crappie,  and  muskies.  Seven- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Corry  was  Lake  Canadohta  con- 
taining bass,  northern  pike,  walleye,  and  muskies.  Four- 
teen miles  to  the  south  was  Oil  Creek,  a famous  trout 
stream.  The  fishing  prospects  didn’t  end  there,  for  seventy 
miles  to  the  southwest  was  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir; 
fifty-five  miles  to  the  southwest  was  Conneaut  Lake. 

Naturally,  after  making  this  series  of  discoveries,  I 
applied  for  the  teaching  position  in  Corry,  and  with  a bit 
of  luck,  I was  accepted.  I have  now  been  in  the  friendly 
community  of  Corry  for  almost  four  years  and  have 
added  to  my  list  of  discoveries.  Yes,  the  Brokenstraw 
is  a famous  trout  stream  below  the  village  of  Spring 
Creek,  but  you’re  missing  most  of  the  action  if  you  fail 
to  fish  above  Spring  Creek.  Here  is  located,  undoubtedly, 
the  best  northern  pike  water  in  the  whole  state.  Seldom 
have  I visited  this  stretch  of  water  without  having  on  at 
least  one  northern,  and  almost  as  often  landing  one  of 
these  “water  wolves.”  No  one  knows  for  sure  how  the 
northerns  got  into  the  Brokenstraw,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  there  and  propagating  well.  Several  lengthy 
specimens  have  been  taken  during  my  tenure  in  Corry. 
The  largest  one  I’ve  been  able  to  land  measured  31/2 
inches  and  weighed  in  at  10  pounds.  I’ve  struggled 
wi  th  one  four  or  five  times  in  the  same  hole  which  I am 
sine  measures  a good  four  feet,  but  so  far  he  has  been 
lucky.  Northerns  aren’t  the  only  fishing  fare  in  this 
stretch  of  the  Brokenstraw.  There  are  largemouth  bass, 
and  occasionally  a walleye  will  find  its  way  to  your  line. 
I have  taken  walleye  ranging  from  20  to  24  inches  on 
several  occasions.  These  are  usually  caught  at  night. 

Another  stream  worthy  of  mention  is  Hare  Creek,  which 
runs  through  the  northern  edge  of  Corry  and  then  eventu- 
ally into  the  Brokenstraw.  This  is  a top-notch  stream  for 
lunker  brown  trout.  Hare  Creek  is  not  a regularly  stocked 
stream,  so  therefore  is  not  subjected  to  heavy  fishing 


pressure.  Several  years  ago  the  Corry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
stocked  Hare  Creek  with  fingerling  browns,  and  apparently 
they  have  done  quite  well  for  themselves  because  if  you  hit 
the  right  places  you  will  find  the  best  brown  trout  fishing 
anywhere.  To  substantiate  this  claim  let  me  submit  a 
part  of  my  harvest  from  this  stream:  a 24-inch,  4 lb. 
12-ounce  brown,  a 21-inch,  3 lb.  8-ounce  brown,  a 16- 
incher,  a 15-incher  and  others.  I rest  my  case  for  Hare 
Creek. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  cite  the  best  largemouth  bass 
water  in  the  entire  state— the  Union  City  Reservoir.  I 
discovered  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  just  last  year, 
but  I already  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  its  potential. 
In  a year  and  a half  of  fishing  at  the  Reservoir,  I have  per- 
sonally taken  over  100  largemouths  ranging  in  size  from 
9 to  16  inches,  all  with  large  girth  and  plenty  stamina. 
I have  heard  of  and  seen  others  measuring  up  to  21  inches 
and  weighing  about  8 pounds,  but  so  far  they  have 
eluded  me.  Even  during  the  “dog  days”  of  summer,  when 
you  can’t  interest  a fish  anywhere  else,  you  can  wear  out 
your  rod  and  reel  landing  bass  at  the  Reservoir.  Another 
encouraging  note  on  the  Reservoir  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  recently  stocked  1,700  muskie  fingerlings 
which  should  open  another  phase  of  excellent  fishing  in 
about  three  more  years. 

I could  go  on  and  on  telling  about  the  excellent  fishing 
to  be  encountered  on  the  South  Branch  of  French  Creek, 
at  Lake  LeBouef,  Lake  Edinboro,  Clear  Lake  (Sparty 
Pond),  Lake  Pleasant,  Blue-Eye  Run,  Chapman  Dam,  the 
forthcoming  Kinzua  Dam,  Spring  Creek  (every  area  in 
Pennsylvania  has  one),  and  others;  but  I’ll  leave  that  for 
someone  else  to  tell.  I think  you  get  the  basic  message  . . . 
Corry  is  Pennsylvania’s  Fishing  Wonderland! 
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By  DEL  and  LOIS  KERR 


MODERN  CAMPING 


| F YOU  PLAN  to  add  sleeping  bags  to  your  list  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  this  year,  don’t  make  a hasty  selection.  Many 
leading  authorities  disagree  as  to  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  item  of  camp  gear-shelter  or  bedding.  A 
sleeping  bag  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  article  that  requires 
diligent  consideration  before  purchase. 

In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  enjoy  outdoor  life  without 
sound,  restful  sleep.  And  you  can’t  sleep  well  if  you  are 
cold!  A quality  sleeping  bag  plus  a good  air  mattress  or 
camp  cot  may  provide  comfort  to  outmatch  your  bed  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  a poor  outfit  will  dampen 
camping  spirits  in  short  order! 

The  primary  function  of  a sleeping  bag  is  to  keep  you 
warm  without  the  use  of  bulky  blankets.  But  many  bags 
on  today’s  market  are  little  more  than  blankets  sewn  to- 
gether! The  filling  material,  in  far  too  many  cases,  is 
actually  trimming  and  waste  from  associated  products. 

Competition  has  not  appreciably  reduced  the  price  of 
a quality  robe.  Be  wary  of  bargains— they  are  rarely  justi- 
fied. Cost  alone,  however,  is  not  always  a basis  for  judg- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  absorb  a few  facts  on  sleeping 
gear,  then  select  equipment  which  falls  within  a range 
of  your  own  requirements. 

The  average  robe  consists  of  four  fundamental  com- 
ponents: Filling,  lining,  cover  material  and,  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  a zipper  enclosure.  Of  the  four,  filling  is 
most  important.  But  don’t  stop  there.  Every  basic  part 
is  just  as  important  in  its  own  right! 

The  many  forms  of  fillings  or  “insulators”  serve  one 
purpose  only:  to  trap  dead  air  within  the  bag.  Some  are 
more  effective  than  others.  Goose  down,  the  best  and 
most  expensive,  consists  of  insulating  air  inside  hollow 
quills.  Modern  synthetic  fibers  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner.  But  pound  for  pound,  they  have  not  as 
yet  equalled  the  warmth  of  natural  down. 

Polyesters,  such  as  Dacron  and  Fortel,  head  the  list  of 
efficient  synthetics.  Next  is  Acrilan,  most  popular  of  the 
acrylic  fibers.  Celacloud  and  other  acetate  fiber  materials 
should  be  used  only  on  moderate  summer  nights  unless 
extra  heavy.  Bags  of  comparable  warmth  may  be  found 
in  2 lbs.  of  Goose  Down,  3 lbs.  of  Dacron  and  4 lbs.  of 
Celacloud. 

Many  campers  mistakenly  select  a bag  far  too  heavy, 
only  to  find  that  it  is  too  warm  most  of  the  year.  We 
usually  camp  from  early  trout  season  until  winter.  We 
have  been  comfortable  in  temperatures  that  froze  ice  in 
the  water  bucket— yet  the  same  bag,  a three  pound  Dacron 
outfit,  is  light  enough  for  warm  summer  nights.  If  you  are 
consistently  chilly  while  others  are  comfortable  select  an 
extra  pound  of  filling. 

A sleeping  bag  with  virgin  Dacron  fibers  will  be  warmer 
than  a similar  bag  with  reprocessed  Dacron  of  the  same 
weight.  Efficiency  depends  on  the  “loft  of  the  fibers. 
If  fibers  remain  flattened  when  compressed,  rapid  heat  loss 
will  result.  Fibers  must  be  able  to  spring  back  into  the 


original  hollow  shape.  Reprocessed  materials  ordinarily  do 
not  have  this  ability. 

When  investigating  workmanship,  notice  particularly  the 
type  of  stitching  used.  If  a thread  with  an  ordinary  stitch 
should  break,  the  filling  will  soon  shift  and  bunch  up.  Such 
a bag  is  unsatisfactory.  Better  bags  employ  a quilted  effect 
throughout,  using  a lock-type  stitch. 

Notice  also  if  the  indicated  measurements  are  listed  in 
“cut”  or  “finished”  size.  Cut  sizes  are  the  length  and  width 
of  a robe  before  it  is  sewn  together.  A bag  so  listed  will 
usually  run  four  or  more  inches  smaller  when  finished! 

Zippers,  preferably  a heavy-duty  type,  should  work  rrom 
inside  or  out.  Better  bags  have  zippers  that  run  completely 
down  one  side  and  across  the  bottom.  This  feature  permits 
opening  fully  for  airing.  Or,  if  desired,  two  similar  units 
may  be  fastened  together  to  make  one  large  bag.  We  have 
found  this  especially  desirable  for  children  on  extremely 
cold  nights. 

While  on  the  subject  of  zippers,  a point  often  overlooked 
is  the  “weather  barrier”  material.  This  is  a strip  of  cloth 
sewn  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bag.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prevent  cold  air  from  entering  through  the  zipper  en- 
closure. It  should  be  wide  enough  to  overlap  well  past 
the  zipper  track.  Narrow  cloth  will  forever  catch  in  the 
zipper,  a nuisance  at  best. 

Air  mattress  pockets  are  unnecessary,  at  least  in  our 
opinion.  We  have  never  heard  of  a quick  method  of  in- 
serting a mattress,  inflated  or  otherwise,  into  the  pocket  . . . 
but  we’re  open  for  suggestions.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  pocket  feature  adds  in  no  way  to 
quality. 

Few  campers  use  a sleeping  bag  in  the  open  without 
a lean-to  or  simple  canvas  shelter  overhead.  The  so-called 
“rain  guard”,  the  flap  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  bag  and 
suspended  overhead,  is  little  more  than  a cover  for  the 
rolled  up  bag.  If  you  wish  to  camp  in  the  open,  avoid  a 
bag  advertised  as  waterproof.  Robes  must  “breathe’ . just 
as  a tent.  Without  this  ability,  condensation  would  have 
the  sleeper  chilled  in  no  time! 

It  may  be  well  to  insert  an  important  safety  rule  here. 
It  should  be  remembered  and  faithfully  observed.  After  a 
bag  has  been  dry-cleaned , always  air  it  out  completely 
before  use!  Lethal  fumes  clinging  to  the  bag  have  led  to 
several  unfortunate  fatalities  simply  due  to  this  neglect! 

Quality  sleeping  gear  is  not  difficult  to  find.  A few 
minutes  of  comparison  will  be  time  well  spent.  It  will  be 
one  Christmas  gift  treasured  many,  many  years! 
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1952,  problems  then  existing  between  the  two  groups 
were  eventually  straightened  out  and  they  soon  realized 
there  was  room  for  both— canoes  and  outboard  craft. 


In  fact,  judging  from  what  I’ve  seen  of  the  Lehigh 
River,  I would  venture  to  say  that  the  canoe  owner  still 
has  the  upper  hand  by  being  able  to  make  much  more  use 
of  the  water,  that  is,  because  of  the  shallow  draft  of  his 
craft  he  is  not  confined  to  the  deep  sections  of  the  stream. 

The  club  has  worked  extremely  hard  to  gain  the  status 
it  enjoys  today.  When  the  original  members  purchased 
the  properties  the  balance  in  the  treasury  totaled  exactly 
$21.  Today  this  has  grown  to  approximately  $10,000. 

Of  course  the  club’s  assets  are  much  more  than  mere 
figures  in  a bank  book.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  looking 
boat  launching  areas  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  maintained 
daily,  at  least  during  the  boating  season,  by  Capt.  Clayton 
Pavlics.  The  parking  area  has  been  blacktopped,  along 
with  the  launching  ramp;  and  all  the  buildings  and  docks 
appear  in  tip  top  condition. 

The  organization  now  has  165  members  and  derives  its 
revenues  from  membership  dues,  dock  and  boat  rentals. 
It  also  sponsors  three  special  events  each  year,  such  as, 
the  “Silver  Cup  Swimming  Award”  given  for  the  winner 
of  a two  mile  men’s  swim  and  to  the  first  place  winner 
of  a one  mile  women’s  swim  meet;  “Lehigh  River  Day” 
and  the  annual  Water  Ski  Championships  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

This  past  year’s  Lehigh  River  Day,  a special  activity 
of  the  1st  and  6th  Ward  Old  Timers,  featured  the  presen- 
tation of  a trophy  to  Allentown’s  Jewish  Community 
Center.  Police  Chief  Gerald  M.  Monahan  presented  cups 
to  first  place  swimmers. 

Another  highlight  of  the  day’s  activities  was  the  cutting 
of  a huge  cake,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high, 
which  was  towed  upstream  by  Smicker  on  a raft  from  the 
club’s  landing  near  Hamilton  Street  dam  to  the  River 
Front  swimming  area.  The  first  slices  went  to  the  young- 
sters from  the  Good  Shepherd  Home. 

A bit  of  color  to  the  entire  proceedings  was  provided 


A VIEW  of  the  Lehigh  River,  framed  by  a canopy  covered  dock  a*  the 
G.  Henry  Frick  Boat  Club  Inc.  That’s  Adams  Island  in  the  background. 


JOHN  SMICKER,  president 
G.  Henry  Frick  Boat  Cltsfo  Inc. 


[(EARS  ago,  when  a Sunday  afternoon  drive  involved 
hitching  up  old  dobbin,  Allentown  area  folks  headed  for 
the  Lehigh  River  and  a quiet  afternoon  in  a canoe. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  four  canoe  clubs  in 
operation,  and  perhaps  a fleet  of  about  300  canoes,  but 
along  came  the  automobile  and  interest  in  boating  began 
to  wane  on  the  part  of  most  folks  except  one,  G.  Henry 
Frick,  a retired  Allentown  police  chief. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  this  dying  pastime,  the  late 
Mr.  Frick  purchased  the  clubs  thus  enabling  them  to 
continue  operation  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  craft 
available  for  weekend  use. 

He  managed  the  entire  operation  until  his  death  in 
1936  when  a group  of  boat  owners  purchased  the  water- 
front properties  from  his  estate  and  formed  one  organiza- 
tion which  remains  today  as  a fitting  memorial  in  the 
form  of  the  G.  Henry  Frick  Boat  Club  Inc. 

For  a few  years  there  were  no  drastic  changes.  The 
club  sort  of  coasted  along  until  about  14  years  ago  when 
interest  in  outboarding  began  to  mount  on  the  Lehigh 
River  with  John  Smicker,  now  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, one  of  the  first  to  be  bitten  by  the  outboard  bug. 

Naturally,  at  first,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  con- 
flict between  the  two  factions.  Apparently  they  thought 
outboard  craft  and  canoes  were  incompatible  and  no 
doubt  the  latter  enthusiasts  felt  they  were  gradually  being 
driven  off  their  old  boating  grounds. 

However,  according  to  Smicker,  who  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  club  in  1951  and  has  been  president  since 
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OUTBOARD  BOATING  CLUB  of  Lancaster 
County  officers,  left  to  right:  Anthony  Marko, 
activities  chairman;  Eugene  Snyder,  com- 
modore; and  Cal  Mackley,  secretary. 


by  the  Frick  Boat  Mermaids,  all  water  skiers,  who  ap- 
peared in  a flag  parade.  The  group  included  Patsy  Strauss, 
Dolores  Moser,  Jane  Horvath,  Helen  Trexler,  Gail  Schuler, 
Eileen  Moser,  Gail  Boyle,  Pat  Miller  and  Lil  Ward. 

Naturally  it’s  the  entire  membership’s  responsibility  for 
a successful  organization  but  one  cannot  forget  the  other 
officers  who  assist  Smicker  and  Capt.  Pavlics  in  its  opera- 
tion. They  are:  Osville  Kistler,  vice  president;  Karl  A. 
Buehler,  treasurer;  Robert  Henry  Kleckner,  secretary,  and 
Robert  H.  Groeger,  financial  secretary. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  well  not  to  forget  that  the 
club  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pleasure  Boating  Assn,  and  has  done  much  to  promote 
water  safety  through  the  cooperation  of  Norm  Sickles, 
area  fish  warden.  Thus  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  community. 

Received  a note,  and  a couple  of  photos,  from  Eugene 
Snyder,  1616  Lyndon  Ave.,  Lancaster,  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  Lancaster 
County  Inc. 

Incidentally,  this  organization  has  had  Dean  E.  Klinger, 
watercraft  safety  officer,  as  its  speaker  on  more  than  one 
occasion  this  past  summer  and  has  cooperated  in  the  place- 
ment of  buoys  under  the  new  uniform  waterway  marking 
system. 

Originally  the  club,  like  many  other  organizations,  would 
send  out  advance  notices  of  upcoming  meetings  on  a 
plain  uninteresting,  postcard. 

It  has  now  begun,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
members  who  work  nights,  issuing  a monthly,  four  page, 
newsletter  with  space  reserved  for  comments  from  the 
commodore,  latest  membership  info,  notes  on  future  ac- 
tivities, and  legislative  information  received  from  the  Office 
of  Watercraft  Safety,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  and 
from  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America. 

In  addition  to  its  value  to  club  members,  the  newsletter 
serves  as  an  advertising  medium  for  area  sporting  goods 
stores.  The  copy  I received  was  financed  by  a half  dozen 
small  ads  which  apparently  do  not  cost  too  much  and 
would  warrant  study  by  other  organizations  interested  in 
setting  up  a similar  means  of  communication  among  mem- 
bers. 

Other  special  projects  undertaken  during  the  65  season 
included  the  construction  of  all  new  floating  docks  along 
the  Pequea  Creek,  and  building  a small  pavilion  for  the 


THE  PAVILION,  built  by  the  Outboard  Boat- 
ing Club  of  Lancaster  County,  located  on  the 
club  grounds  along  the  Pequea  Creek. 


use  of  members  planning  a creek  side  picnic.  There  was 
also  a Chesapeake  Bay  cruise  escorted  by  two  cruisers 
manned  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary , 
Flotilla  52. 

Membership  in  the  organization  was  closed  this  year  at 
105  persons.  Unfortunately  the  club  cannot  expand  to 
provide  more  parking  space  for  cars  and  boat  tiaileis,  oi 
even  more  dock  space,  so  a limit  on  membership  was  re- 
quired. 

Serving  with  Snyder  during  the  year  were:  Bob  Fry, 
9 Park  Circle  Dr.,  Lancaster,  vice  commodore;  Calvin 
Mackley,  151  N.  Main  St.,  Manheim,  secretary;  and  John 
Hartman,  3001  Harrisburg  Pike,  Lancaster,  treasurer. 
Chairmen  are:  membership,  Bob  Fry;  dock  and  grounds. 
Norm  Warfel;  activities,  Anthony  Marko;  water  safety, 
Richard  Lilley;  legislative,  Ronald  Close:  publicity,  Man 
Siegrist  and  John  Herr  Jr.;  publications.  Cal  Mackley  and 
Gene  Snyder. 

A new  publication,  “Boating  Almanac  1965."  was  pub- 
lished this  year  by  G.  W.  Bromley  & Co.,  Inc..  325  Spiing 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10013. 

There  are  three  volumes:  Volume  I covers  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  Maine;  Volume  II,  Long  Island. 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island;  and  Volume  III,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

They  include  reproductions  of  government  charts,  tide 
and  current  information,  waterfront  facilities,  state  boating 
regulations,  boating  safety  and  seamanship  information. 

Well  this  is  the  end  of  another  year— a year  which  has 
seen  the  start  of  a long  range  program  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pleasure  boatman  through  the  Office  of  V atercralt 
Safety.  Here  we  have  a director  who  is  on  the  job  prac- 
tically 24  hours  a day  working  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pleasure  boating  public.  He  deserves  your  cooperation 
so  why  not  make  that  one  of  your  pledges  for  1966. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  5 ear. 
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□ Lester  Whipple,  who  lives  near  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Laceyville  told  me  of  spending  a quiet  Sunday  morning 
at  home  when  he  heard  someone  call  for  help.  He  quickly 
investigated  but  saw  only  two  fishermen  wading  and 
neither  appeared  to  be  in  any  trouble.  Being  curious,  he 
later  went  down  and  asked  the  anglers  if  they  had  heard 
a cry  for  help.  The  one  fisherman  admitted  he  had  called 
to  his  partner  for  help  in  landing  a big  fish  but  it  got 
away.  These  anglers  kept  coming  back  to  the  same  spot 
and  finally  caught  the  one  that  presumably  was  getting 
away— a 29-inch  walleye.— District  Warden  STEPHEN  A.  SHABBICK 
(Wyoming) . 

0 Richard  Rath,  operator  of  the  Lake  Somerset  conces- 
sion, said  two  young  anglers  were  fishing  from  a boat  on 
the  lake.  One  got  a strike  on  a large  chub.  The  fish  took 
off  but  never  broke  water.  It  took  almost  all  the  line  off 
the  reel  and  his  buddy  hoisted  anchor,  following  the  fish. 
While  the  boat  was  moving  the  boy  with  the  fish  offered 
his  pal  twenty  bucks  if  he  would  jump  in,  follow  the  line 
to  see  what  sort  of  whale  was  hanging  on.  After  dragging 
the  works  for  400  yards  or  more  the  fish  tore  the  line  and 
left.— District  Warden  JOSEPH  S.  DICK  (Somerset). 

® One  Sunday  evening  I received  a frantic  telephone  call 
from  a very  worried  man.  His  son  had  been  fishing  in 
the  Schuylkill  River  above  Valley  Forge  when  he  was 
BITTEN  BY  A FISH!  The  father  was  concerned  that  his 
son  might  contract  rabies.  I assured  him  there  was  no 
danger  on  that  score.  It  proves  one  thing  . . . the  fish  are 
certainly  BITING  in  the  Schuylkill!— District  Warden  FRANCIS 
RQTCHFORD  ( Montgomery-Philadelphia ) . 

0 I had  several  calls  in  August  about  jelly-like  masses  on 
grass  and  twigs  in  farm  ponds  and  clear  lakes.  Many 
people  thought  they  were  frog  eggs  or  fish  eggs.  How- 
ever, if  they  are  pulled  out  on  shore  the  odor  is  worse 
than  a skunk.  The  masses  actually  are  a group  of  tiny 
animals  called  bryozoa.  They  are  harmless  and  indicate 
good  pure  water  is  present  or  they  would  not  live  and 
reproduce.— District  Warden  HARLANO  F.  REYNOLDS  (Wavne). 

0 Thirteen-year-old  Jeff  Caskey,  of  Emporium  is  proud 
of  his  many  limit  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  which 
were  taken  from  the  Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek.  Jeff  has  taken  approximately  130  bass  and 
over  a hundred  trout  from  this  stream  so  far  this  year. 
Although  the  Sinnemahoning  has  33  miles  of  stocked  trout 
water  from  Driftwood  upstream  into  the  wooded  areas  of 
Elk  County,  few  people  realize  that  the  stream  is  literally 


loaded  with  smallmouth  bass,  one  of  the  gamest  warm 
water  fish.  There  have  been  some  15-  to  16-inch  small-  ! 
mouth  taken  this  year,  and  they  should  thrill  any  angler 
when  taken  on  light  tackle.  The  Driftwood  Branch 
should  certainly  rank  high  on  the  list  of  good  bass  waters  j 
when  this  potential  is  utilized  by  the  bass  fishermen 
such  as  young  Jeff  Caskey.— District  Warden  STANLEY  HASTINGS 
(Cameron) . 

0 While  on  patrol  along  the  Raystown  Branch  one  eve- 
ning I stopped  to  talk  with  a group  enjoying  a little  night 
fishing  and  corn  roasting.  Since  these  folks  all  wore  low 
cut  shoes  I warned  them  of  the  many  copperhead  snakes 
in  that  particular  area.  One  gentleman  said  he  felt  they 
were  safe  because  snakes  were  not  out  at  night.  I told 
him  that  copperheads  were  nocturnal  in  their  feeding 
habits  and  they  should  be  careful.  I took  off  and  had 
driven  not  more  than  200  yards  down  the  road  when  I 
killed  a two  foot  long  copperhead  with  the  rear  wheels  of 
my  car.  I fought  the  temptation  to  return  to  the  party 
waving  the  dead  snake  and  shouting  ...  “I  told  you  so!”— 
District  Warden  JAMES  T.  VALENTINE  ( Huntingdon-Fulton) . 

0 An  angler  caught  an  eel  in  Pine  Creek  recently  which 
started  some  conversation  among  veteran  fishermen  who 
remember  the  eel  fishing  of  bygone  years.  The  eel  catch 
is  probably  one  from  the  elver  stocking  program  of  the 
Commission  in  the  Susquehanna  watershed. -District  Warden 
RAYMOND  HOOVER  (Tioga  County). 

® Jeff  Cessna,  7,  battled  a 32-inch,  10-lb.  musky  to  a 
standstill  at  Shawnee  Lake  in  late  May.  The  lake  along 
with  Lake  Gordon  have  been  hotspots  for  muskellunge 
this  season.— District  Warden  WILLIAM  E.  McILNAY  (Bedford  & 
Fulton  Counties). 

0 In  June  I had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a course  on 
fish  identification  to  the  Baptist  Youth  group.  I was  for- 
tunately able  to  schedule  our  display  of  mounted  fish  and 
the  boys  and  girls  were  really  thrilled  by  the  display  and 
the  advisors  had  many  fine  comments  on  the  program. 
The  program  was  presented  at  the  Sizerville  State  Park 
where  the  group  had  been  camped  out  for  a week.  It 
seemed  a perfect  setting  for  this  type  program  and  I am 
hoping  for  more  of  the  same.— District  Warden  STANLEY  G. 
HASTINGS  (Cameron  County ) . 
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What  are  some  of  the  things  of  “finer  appreciation  to 
the  art  of  angling? 

When  a man  goes  into  a tackle  shop  to  buy  a rod  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a ceremony.  He  doesn’t  just  pick  out  any 
rod,  the  way  he  shops  in  the  super  market.  The  man 
behind  the  counter  might  be  a friend  of  long  standing. 
They  might  talk  about  trout  fishing  and  trout  tackle.  They 
could  discuss  the  merits  of  various  types  of  rod  action  and 
about  balanced  tackle.  The  customer  should  have  been 
saving  up  money  for  a time  to  purchase  the  rod  he’s  been 
wanting.  When  he  gets  it  in  his  hands,  it  isn’t  just  a piece 
of  merchandise,  it  is  the  pride  of  some  maker’s  best  efforts. 

When  the  rod  has  been  duly  christened  on  the  stream,  he 
doesn’t  merely  shove  it  in  the  back  of  the  car.  He  wipes 
it  off  carefully,  puts  the  sections  back  in  their  respective 
slots  in  the  cloth  case.  At  home  he  waxes  the  finish  and 
carefully  inspects  it  for  any  scratches  or  dents  in  the  finish. 
The  line  is  not  left  on  the  reel  unattended  either. 

When  this  man  and  his  tackle  go  to  the  stream,  they  are 
both  gentlemen.  They  respect  the  other  angler  up  or 
down  stream.  The  angler  enters  the  water  not  with  a 
rush  to  try  and  kill  fish,  he  enters  as  a man  enters  church, 


JOBS  OR  FISH? 

An  interesting  essay  by  R.  G.  Wingard  and  M.  R. 
Heddleson  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  natural 
resource  series  is  entitled  CONSERVATION-LIVING 
IN  HARMONY  WITH  LAND  (available  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  University  Park, 
Pa.).  Part  of  what  the  learned  authors  say  is  pertinent 
as  an  answer  to  this  oft-raised  question  when  resource 
uses  conflict,  “which  is  more  important,  jobs  or  fish?' 
Wingard  and  Heddleson  put  it  this  way  (emphasis 
added) : 

Water  is  a common  denominator  that  ties  together 
all  of  man’s  interests.  On  its  journey  from  watershed 
to  sea,  it  will  affect  fishing  downstream,  recreation  on 
a man-made  lake,  irrigation  on  a valley  farm,  flood 
damage  in  a community,  quality  of  water  for  industry, 
and  safe  supplies  for  human  use. 

Pollution  from  sewage  and  industrial  wastes,  acid 
mine  drainage,  pesticide  chemicals,  and  other  con- 
taminants that  enter  the  stream  at  any  point  may  have 
far  reaching  effects  throughout  the  watershed.  At  this 
point,  one  might  ask.  Which  is  most  important :J  The 
water  needs  of  man,  or  the  water  needs  of  fish?  Actu- 
ally, both  must  be  provided.  In  many  cases  the  fisher- 
man may  be  most  immediately  affected  by  pollution; 
but  when  water  no  longer  supports  fish,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  value  for  other  uses,  too. 

Fish  are  good  indicators  of  water  quality.  When  an 
area  no  longer  supports  fish,  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
livability  for  people  as  well.  Areas  with  extensive 
water  pollution  often  are  characterized  by  low  levels 
of  economic  activity  simply  because  the  people  fail  to 
understand  the  relationships  between  their  aspirations 
and  nearby  water. 
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not  with  a phony  sort  of  devotion,  but  one  of  gladness 
that  trout  streams  exist  and  that  trout  exist  in  them. 

He  fishes  quietly  and  carefully  not  caring  whether  he 
comes  home  with  a heavy  creel.  He  knows  that  the  day  on 
the  water  will  offer  what  the  Gods  want  him  to  experience. 
He  chances  to  meet  with  other  anglers  and  their  conversa- 
tion is  of  things  of  the  spirit  of  angling. 

He  hasn’t  thrown  his  lunch  left  overs  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  any  more  than  he  would  snuff  out  a cigarette 
butt  on  the  church  steps,  or  some  fine  home’s  hall  floor. 

He  has  considered  himself  a guest  of  the  owner  of  the 
property,  remembering  who  the  GREAT  owner  is  of  all 
the  things  that  we  have  and  are.  He  remembers  his  own 
responsibility  for  the  things  of  this  earth,  including  the 
living  things  and  so  respects  them.  His  actions  are  not 
good  by  restriction,  but  good  from  a center  in  him  that 
can  only  direct  his  senses  and  his  physical  faculties  in 
one  direction. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  all  the  finer  appreciations  for 
they  are  of  the  spirit.  Words  are  for  the  intellect,  and  the 
intellect  is  only  a tool  of  a spirit.  One  cannot  write  of 
things  of  the  spirit,  one  can  only  suggest. 


THERE'S  MORE  TO  FISHING  . . . 

There  is  more  to  fishing  than  merely  catching  your 
limit. 

Sure,  you  go  fishing  to  catch  ’em.  You  spend  a 
fist-full  of  dollars  for  new  tackle  every  season,  so  that  over 
the  years  you  accumulate  an  impressive  array  of  gadgets 
which,  at  best,  prove  adept  only  at  catching  dust.  Like  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog,  if  you’re  not  careful,  catching  fish 
can  become  an  obsession  that  clouds  the  real  fun  of  fishing. 

A man  can  be  a successful  fisherman  without  bringing 
home  a stringer  laden  with  fish  or  a crammed  creel. 
“Success”  in  angling  cannot  and  should  not  be  measured 
in  numbers  or  pounds  caught. 

The  rewards  to  a true  fisherman  are  measured  in  hours 
of  soaking  up  sun,  rolling  to  the  gentle  rock  of  waves,  or 
watching  the  deliberate  circling  of  a hawk.  And  if  the  fish 
are  obliging,  so  much  the  better. 

But  the  guy  who  lets  the  “catching  become  too  im- 
portant and  ignores  the  “fishing”  never  sees  these  things. 
His  basement  and  garage  look  like  a tackle  junkyard.  He 
whips  the  water  with  a vengeance.  He’s  been  known  to 
break  rods  in  disgust,  smash  tackle  boxes,  or  even  kick 
his  outboard. 

If  the  fish  haven’t  cooperated,  he  returns  home  ex- 
hausted, frustrated  ...  a fellow  who  would  have  been 
better  off  staying  at  home  and  fussing  over  the  balking 
lawn  mower. 

What  a man  brings  home  can’t  be  the  ultimate  objective 
of  a trip  afloat  with  rod  and  reel.  It’s  the  MAN  who  makes 
fishin’  great,  not  the  fish. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  third  Fish  (for  Fun  area  at  the  Little  Lehigh  River, 
Lehigh  County  opened  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
Good  casting  at  a secluded  spot  pictures  Gary  Sterner,  Center  Valley 
and  David  Henry,  Allentown  wetting  lines. 


GEORGE  WAGNER,  fishing  champion  of  Pennsylvania  two  years  in 
a row.  Defending  his  title  in  the  1965  Pennsylvania  Fishing  Champion- 
ship Tournament  at  Tidioute  on  October  9 and  10,  he  will  now 
represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  World  Series  of  Sport  Fishing  Tourna- 
ment to  determine  the  U.  S.  champion. 

—photo  by  Edward  T.  Gray 


3921  Drexel  Road 
Pittsburgh  (12) 
August  26,  1965 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Gentlemen: 

Refer  to  August  Pennsylvania  Angler,  page  21,  Edward 
Van  Dyne’s  item  at  top  of  page.  I can  go  him  one  better. 
I was  fishing  in  Geisinger  Lake,  near  Bakerstown,  thought  I 
had  a snag  and  broke  my  6 lb.  test  line  trying  to  get  loose. 
The  next  day  I fished  this  same  lake  and  was  about  1,000 
ft.  from  where  I broke  my  line  the  day  before,  when 
suddenly  I noticed  my  line  moving  slowly  fairly  close  to  shore. 

When  I landed  the  fish  I had  two  15-inch  catfish  on  the  rig 
I lost  the  day  before,  when  I thought  I had  a snag. 

Yours  truly, 
Allan  Ratz 


REYNOLDSDALE  FISH  HATCHERY  was  a key  stop  em  (the  annual  Bed- 
ford County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  committee's 
"farm  tour"  recently.  The  tour,  well-attended  by  county  farmers, 
saw  the  latest  in  fish  propagation  methods  employed  at  the  state 
hatchery  and  took  an  extensive  walk  through  the  hatchery  grounds 
and  buildings,  where  the  State  Fish  Commission  propagates  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trout  and  other  fish  annually  as  part  of  its  statewide 
stream-stocking  program. 

—Bedford  Gazette  photo 


Eynon,  Pa. 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

If  you  want  a trophy  trout,  Upper  Woods  Pond  in  Wayne 
County,  is  the  place  to  go.  On  this  particular  trip,  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  West  at  about  10  miles  an  hour  and 
we  didn’t  see  many  dry  flies  on  the  surface,  so  we  decided  to 
try  wet  flies,  light  and  dark  cahills. 

My  partner  and  I got  a few  small  rainbows  and  three 
Kokanees,  when  we  decided  to  try  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
We  were  about  50  yards  off  shore  in  about  35  feet  of  water. 
I was  using  a 4 lb.  test  line  on  a spinning  reel  with  a plastic 
bubble  filled  with  water,  the  fly  tied  about  9 ft.  from  the 
bubble.  On  the  first  cast  I hooked  a small  rainbow  and  noticed 
a good  sized  swirl  about  50  feet  away  from  the  boat.  I threw 
my  fly  in  the  direction  the  fish  seemed  to  be  heading  and  felt 
something  real  heavy  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  As  soon 
as  the  fish  felt  the  hook  he  started  to  swim  toward  the  boat 
and  for  a moment  I thought  I lost  it.  I gave  the  rod  another 
good  pull  to  make  sure  the  hook  was  set.  As  soon  as  I saw 
the  red  horizontal  stripe  I knew  it  was  a rainbow  trout.  After 
about  a half  hour  or  more  I got  him  near  the  boat,  led  him 
into  the  net  and  flipped  him  in  the  boat  with  the  net  on  top 
of  him.  When  we  finally  got  the  lunker  tied  down  my  partner 
and  I just  sat  and  looked  at  him.  I was  so  excited  I couldnt 
even  light  a cigarette  for  ten  minutes  afterward.  It  was  a 
female  rainbow  trout  that  weighed  ten  pounds  and  was  28 
inches  long. 

District  Fish  Warden  Harland  Reynolds  told  me  my  lunker 
was  stocked  as  a fingerling  in  1957  and  that  there  are  a lot 
of  big  trout  in  the  lake.  I know  this  because  I ve  seen  some 
big  ones  and  missed  a few.  „ 

The  saying  is  “The  big  ones  always  get  away.  This  one 
didn’t  as  it’s  mounted  and  hanging  on  my  living  room  wall. 

Thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  country. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  Misko 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN  SPONSOR 
JUNIOR  FIELD  DAY 

The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
sponsored  a Junior  Field  Day  recently  at  the  club  grounds 
along  the  Loyalsock  Creek  to  acquaint  school  children 
with  sound  conservation  practices  and  outdoor  safety. 

All  but  one  school  district  in  Lycoming  County  par- 
ticipated and  sent  their  sixth  grade  students  to  the  event. 
Approximately  1,450  students  attended  the  affair,  which 
was  counted  as  a regular  school  day. 

The  students  received  instruction  from  representatives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the 
sportsmen’s  group. 

FISHING  TIPS 

1.  Fish  areas  that  you  are  acquainted  with.  Fish  are 
creatures  of  habit.  They  seek  out  areas  they  like  particu- 
larly well  and  stay  there.  If  you  catch  a bass,  pike,  cat- 
fish, or  bluegill  from  a preferred  cover  area  or  habitat 
type  another  one  will  likely  move  in  from  a less  preferred 
spot.  He,  then,  will  be  available  the  next  time  you  come 
by. 

2.  Have  confidence  in  your  bait  [lure],  equipment,  and 
skill.  Positive  thinking  always  pays  off.  If  you  lack  con- 
fidence you  will  fish  poorly,  and  miss  strikes  that  would 
have  produced  a fish  for  the  stringer  had  you  been  alert. 

3.  Handle  your  bait  [lure]  and  equipment  as  little  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  you  can’t  catch  fish  if  your  bait 
is  out  of  the  water. 

4.  If  you  use  natural  bait— minnows,  frogs,  crayfish, 
etc.— fish  them  naturally.  Remember  crayfish  are  not 
found  on  the  surface  nor  are  frogs  found  on  the  bottom. 
Consequently,  fish  frogs  on  the  surface  and  crayfish  on 
the  bottom. 

5.  Do  not  create  unnecessary  disturbances  in  the 
water.  Fish  like  all  animals  have  a sense  of  fear.  They 
will  run  for  cover  from  unusual  disturbances. 

6.  Fish  during  times  of  rain  or  when  water  stages  are 
on  the  increase.  Water  pouring  into  lakes,  streams,  or 
ponds  from  the  surrounding  land  carries  in  food.  Fish 
have  learned  to  take  advantage  of  these  land  falls. 

7.  Fish  every  chance  you  get.  The  more  times  you 
fish  the  better  your  chances  of  being  present  when  the 
fish  are  biting.— Harry  Harrison  in  Iowa  Conservationist 

O O © 

“Tit-for-tat”  is  a key  to  successful  marriage,  according 
to  a recent  Science  News  Letter.  For  example,  a wife 
suggests  to  her  husband  that  they  go  fishing;  she,  in  turn, 
expects  someday  he  will  go  someplace  with  her. 

Many  successfully  married  couples,  says  the  report,  fol- 
low this  dictum  “something  for  something  to  work  out 
their  problems  of  getting  along  together.  We  had  long 
suspected  this,  but  it’s  a comfort  to  have  the  psychiatrist, 
Dr.  Don  Jackson,  say  it. 

coo 
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RECIPE  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  MRS.  R.  C.  OTTO 

SOUR  DOUGH  BISCUITS 

The  next  time  you  go  on  a camping  trip  you  might  try 
making  sour  dough  biscuits.  You  go  about  it  like  this: 

Into  a five-gallon  keg  place  three  or  four  quarts  of 
flour,  add  a dash  of  salt  and  enough  warm  water  to  make 
a medium-thick  batter.  Mix  well,  cover  and  place  in  a 
warm  spot  to  ferment  for  a day  or  two.  You  can  add 
sugar,  molasses,  potato  or  vinegar  to  hasten  the  fermenta- 
tion if  you  wish. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  than  one  batch,  fermenta- 
tion must  never  stop.  Each  time  the  bubbly  dough  is 
used  for  a batch  of  biscuits,  enough  flour,  salt  and  water 
to  replace  the  amount  used  must  be  added  to  the  keg’s 
contents,  as  that  is  the  “mother  yeast.” 

To  make  the  biscuits,  sift  one-half  gallon  of  flour  into 
a pan.  Hollow  out  a hole  in  the  center  of  the  flour  and 
put  in  two-thirds  of  the  sour  dough  batter.  Then  dissolve 
one  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda  and  a teaspoon  of  sugar  in  one-half  cup  of  warm 
water. 

Add  this  to  the  “sponge”  and  gradually  work  in  the 
flour. 

Knead  until  the  dough  is  smooth.  Then  pinch  off  small 
pieces  of  dough,  roll  them  between  your  palms  into  a 
ball,  dip  in  warm,  melted  shortening  and  set  them  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise. 

When  they  are  light,  bake  in  a moderate  oven,  being 
sure  there  is  plenty  of  heat  on  top. 

In  the  old  days  cowboys  baked  the  biscuits  in  crude 
Dutch  ovens,  bedded  in  glowing  coals,  but  they  can  be 
baked  in  modern  ovens,  too: 

You  can  also  make  “houn’s  ears  ’n’  whirlups”  by  taking 
egg-sized  pieces  of  dough,  frying  them  in  hot  grease,  and 
serving  with  a vinegar-and-spices  sauce.  Or  you  can 
drop  small  pieces  of  the  dough  into  a boiling  kettle  of 
a combination  of  bacon,  potatoes  and  onions,  to  make 
what  the  old-time  cowboys  called  “Colorado  stew  with 
dumplings.” 

In  fact,  you  may  still  find  that  dish  on  the  menus  of 
some  western  restaurants  today. 

WATER  POLLUTION  = DEAD  FISH 

An  estimated  18.4  million  fish  died  in  1964  as  a result 
of  water  pollution,  according  to  a report  released  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Industrial  pollution  killed  12.7  million  fish  and  repre- 
sents the  largest  cause  of  fish  deaths.  Municipal  wastes 
were  blamed  for  killing  4.1  million  fish  while  toxic  sub- 
stances from  agricultural  operations  were  cited  as  the 
cause  of  1.5  million  lost  fish.  Pollution  from  transporta- 
tion operations  accounted  for  32,000  deaths. 
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ART  CLARK'S 
FISHIN'  D0AHY 

TOUT  DINS! 

This  day  a stream  started  out  mighty  rough,  especially 
after  the  good  catches  on  previous  trips.  However,  the 
day  finally  turned  out  alright. 

The  stream  was  low  for  time  of  the  season,  water  was 
crystal  clear  and  very  cold.  It  was  a cool  nippy  day  with 
plenty  of  sunshine.  We  fished  all  feeding  levels  without 
a strike.  Finally  few  stray  Hendrickson  duns  began  leaving 
water  for  streamside  bushes.  This  signaled  something 
would  soon  be  cooking,  but  the  water  was  too  cold.  We 
sipped  tea,  ate  sandwich,  dozed  in  sun  until  water  tem- 
perature moved-up  to  49  degrees. 

Size  12  Hendrickson  Nymph  was  tied  to  3'  of  6x  tippet 
on  12'  leader  (.021-. 005).  Lead  was  not  used  on  leader. 
After  first  weeks  of  season  when  water  temperature  warms- 
up  to  50  degrees  lead  is  not  usually  needed  when  fishing 
nymphal  lures.  Trout  will  swirl-up  and  take— often  near 
or  on  the  surface.  Also  without  lead  the  lure  drifts  easily 
around  in  slack  water.  From  here  it  can  be  moved  slowly 
toward  surface— just  like  natural  swimming-up  to  emerge. 
Today  the  strikes  came  from  front  of  submerged  boulders, 
which  are  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  old  Meat  Hole. 
Trout  were  HIDING  under  the  boulders  because  of  clear- 
shallow  water  and  sunlight.  Three  were  also  hooked  with 
very  SLOW-STEADY  retrieves  and  HOLDS  along  the 
main  food  lane  parallel  to  rock  ledges.  Trout  dashed  from 
the  dark,  undercut  side  of  ledges  and  smacked  the  lure. 

The  trout  fought  like  tigers,  with  continuous  threashing 
about  in  effort  to  shake  loose  the  sure-hooking  size  12  hook. 
A great  delight  of  angling  is  hooking  trout  in  shallow  water, 
today  they  were  extra-mad,  explosive,  determined  to 
escape.  There  were  no  truckings  with  sissy  runs,  bull- 
dogging  or  leaps. 

Our  tie  of  12  Hendrickson  Nymph  is  a good  imitative 
lure.  It  certainly  boosted  confidence  when  the  going  got 
rough.  However,  merely  matching  size  of  hatch  is  all 
thats  needed.  For  example,  we’ve  had  good  catches  on 
size  12  nymphal-tie  of  Brown  Hackle  and  Dark  Nymph 
under  today  s conditions.  Undoubtedly  these  would  have 
produced  as  well,  but  fishing  time  had  all-to-soon  expired. 

the  Hendrickson  Flies  (Ephemerella  subvaria,  etc.) 
five  in  practically  all  trout  streams.  The  Nymphs,  Pickle- 
Backs,  loll  stealthily  around  on  bottom  camouflaged  with 
particles  of  debris  to  avoid  being  eaten  by  trout,  but  when 
they  start  swimming  toward  surface  trout  easily  catch  them, 
as  they  are  not  fast-swimmers. 

lHew  stray  duns  emerging  is  signal  trout  will  soon  take 
—if  carefully  coaxed  from  their  dens. 


@F  COURSE  THERE  IS 
S©MITEH3SM©  YOU  CAM  0© 

By  HANK  ROSIN 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  “As  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
shall  the  tree  grow”  or  “as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.”  How- 
ever, somebody  has  to  be  willing  to  work  to  straighten 
out  the  tree  which  was  planted  crooked  and  the  seeds 
which  were  planted  too  close  together. 

We  are  our  brother’s  keeper  because  by  keeping  our 
brother,  we  are,  in  effect,  helping  to  keep  ourselves. 
Our  prime  consideration  in  this  regard  is  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  To  allow  our  brother  the  privilege  of  mis- 
using our  resources  can  do  only  one  thing,  hurt  us  as 
much  as  it  does  him.  If  by  setting  the  proper  example 
in  the  handling  of  outdoor  fires,  we  only  get  our  message 
across  to  one  person,  we  have  potentially  saved  ourselves 
from  having  to  put  out  the  forest  fire  and  accepting  the 
terrific  loss  in  woods,  water,  and  wild  life  which  are  its 
result;  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrific  loss  in  time  required 
for  the  return  of  this  area. 

A natural  question  to  ask  is,  “What  can  I,  John  Smith, 
do?  How  can  I help?  I’ve  had  no  training.  I’m  not  used 
to  the  formal  meeting  with  large  numbers  of  people;  how 
could  I get  started?”  Rather  than  deal  with  mature  trees 
and  perform  surgery  on  the  plants  which  have  crowded 
each  other  into  oblivion,  let  us  work  on  the  twigs  and 
sprouts,  namely  our  youth.  An  action  program  designed 
to  excite  young  people  to  stimulate  and  whet  their  appe- 
tite toward  the  outdoors;  to  allow  their  imaginations  full 
reign  can  do  more  toward  teaching  effective  principles  of 
resource  conservation  than  many  hours  spent  reading 
books  and  listening  to  formal  lectures. 

Contrary  to  what  many  of  us  think,  the  need  for  teach- 
ing good  conservation  practices  to  our  young  people  is 
just  as  important  in  the  rural  and  mountain  areas  as  it 
is  in  the  cities.  All  too  often,  those  in  rural  and  moun- 
tainous areas  begin  to  take  these  resource  blessings  for 
granted  and  can  just  as  easily  misuse  or  mistreat  them  as 
can  their  urban  brother. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  to  hear  the  rural  resident  com- 
plain bitterly  about  that  “fellow  from  the  city  who  comes 
up  to  hunt  and  fish  here,”  and  I am  the  first  to  agree  that 
many  of  these  complaints  are  justified.  However,  I must 
also  admit  that  there  are,  without  a doubt,  a great  many 
people  many  times  envied  by  the  city  people  for  being 
able  to  live  in  the  country,  who  not  only  misuse  the  natu- 
ral resources,  but  who  consistently  and  willfully  violate 
both  moral  and  legal  law  in  this  regard. 

Conservation  activity  is  just  as  effective  when  operat- 
ing through  the  F.  F.  A.  and  4-H  groups  as  it  is  when  a 
part  of  an  urban  scouting  program  or  a social  settlement 
foundation. 

The  next  article  will  provide  a series  of  activity  pro- 
grams which  have  provided  real  meaningful  experiences 
for  young  people;  activities  which  have  but  one  consid- 
eration, to  help  shape  the  direction  of  the  tree  and 
straighten  out  the  plant  while  it  still  may  be  molded 
and,  thereby,  becoming  a more  positive  force  in  the  forest 
which  we  call  human  life. 
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WHITE  SILK  ROD  WINDINGS 

By  C.  BOYD  PFEIFFER 


TOP,  the  silver  foil  underlay  and  bright  windings  on  many  commercial 
rods. 

BOTTOM,  the  white  silk  rod  windings  which  blend  into  the  rod's 
finish. 

Those  anglers  who  are  tired  of  gaudy  windings  on 
commercially  wrapped  rods  but  who  like  a distinctive 
looking  rod  can  achieve  the  same  with  white  silk  wind- 
ings. Actually  “white”  is  deceiving  since,  when  varnished, 
the  windings  become  clear.  In  fact,  the  effect  is  one  of 
no  windings  at  all  and  the  guides  appear  to  be  sitting 
on  the  rod  without  any  apparent  support. 

I first  saw  this  type  of  rod  winding  when  ordering  a 
new  rod  from  John  Cheape,  a custom  rod  maker  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  I was  looking  over  his  recently  built  rods 
and,  at  first,  thought  that  the  guides  were  glued  on,  or 
held  on  with  scotch  tape.  Even  close  examination  left 
me  slightly  puzzled.  John  noticed  my  quizzical  expres- 
sion and  explained.  “Isn’t  that  pretty,”  he  chuckled, 
“those  guides  are  sitting  there  just  like  little  May  flies 
on  a twig.  Instead  of  the  regular  winding  I use  size  2/0 
white  silk.  When  varnished,  the  white  silk  turns  clear 
and  looks  like  no  winding  at  all.” 

I also  learned  from  John  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, it’s  an  original  idea.  He  has  been  using  this  idea 
on  rods  for  almost  10  years,  having  previously  used  2/0 
red  silk  thread.  Silk  thread  is  better  than  nylon,  John 
says,  due  to  the  fact  that  silk  will  not  stretch  at  all.  Once 
wrapped  well  with  silk  thread,  guides  will  never  become 
loose  as  they  might  with  the  more  elastic  nylon. 

Commercial  rods  use  heavier,  bulkier  windings  and, 
‘ most  frequently,  nylon  thread.  Many  have  “under- 
! lays”  of  silver  or  gold  tape.  This  gold  or  silver  tape  only 
i increases  the  chance  of  reflected  sun  on  the  water  with 
the  definite  possibility  of  “spooking”  some  of  the  wary 
species  of  fish. 

One  word  of  warning  on  white  silk  rod  windings, 
j Whether  you  have  your  rod  wrapped  by  someone  else 
or  do  it  yourself,  be  sure  that  no  color  preservative  is 
used.  This  will  keep  the  varnish  from  penetrating  and 
preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  windings.  A good  rod  var- 
nish alone  will  protect  the  windings  better,  as  well  as 
i giving  your  guides  that  “May  fly  on  a twig”  look. 


PERSONALIZED  RODS 

A custom-rod  look  can  be  yours  by  personalizing  your 
rod  with  your  name,  rod  length,  weight,  ferrule  size,  etc. 
This  data  should  go  on  the  largest  part  of  the  rod,  just 
above  the  grip.  Use  India  ink  for  permanence  and  either 
print  or  use  a fine,  even  script.  The  rod  should  be  well 
supported  for  this  to  prevent  any  sudden  rolls  or  jerks. 
After  the  India  ink  is  dry  a single  coat  of  varnish  will 
protect  the  writing  and  provide  a lustrous  appearance  to 
this  finishing  touch. 
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MAKE  A PLUG 

LoTS  of  anglers  tie  their  own  trout  flies  and  make  their 
own  bass  bugs,  but  how  many  realize  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  make  their  own  plugs?  I’ve  been  doing  just  that  for 
years,  and  have  caught  nearly  every  kind  of  fresh  water 
game  fish  on  them. 

One  of  the  deadliest  lures  for  both  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass  is  the  surface  type  shown  here.  For- 
tunately, it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  make.  You’ll  need  some 
pieces  of  white  pine,  white  cedar,  or  similar  wood  3/8  inches 
long,  % inch  deep,  and  °/ig  inch  thick.  You’ll  also  need 
a sharp  knife  for  whittling,  a bit  of  sandpaper  for  smooth- 
ing, and  an  awl  to  make  holes  for  the  screweyes.  Two 
number  6 treble  hooks,  four  cup  washers,  three  screweyes, 
and  a one-inch  propeller  are  required  for  each  plug. 
For  less  than  a dollar  you  can  buy  enough  of  this  hardware 
from  angler’s  supply  houses  for  a half-dozen  plugs.  You 
can  buy  lacquer  or  paint  your  plugs  with  ordinary  water- 
colors. 

First,  curve  the  sides  of  the  piece  of  wood  with  your 
knife  as  shown  in  figure  2,  then  do  the  same  to  the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces,  as  in  figure  3.  Now  whittle  off  the  corners 
(fig.  4),  then  whittle  off  those  corners,  and  so  on  until  the 
plug  is  nearly  oval  in  cross-section.  Smooth  it  off  with 
sandpaper.  To  prevent  the  wood  from  becoming  rough 
when  you  paint  it  give  it  a quick  dip  in  water  and  dry  it 
in  a Warm  place.  When  it  is  dry  smooth  off  the  roughness 
with  sandpaper.  Repeat  until  the  wood  no  longer  gets 
rough  when  wetted.  Now,  cut  a notch  in  each  side  to 
represent  gills. 

Paint  it  to  suit  yourself.  For  a natural  finish  I sometimes 
leave  the  belly  unpainted,  sometimes  paint  it  white.  The 
back  is  brushed  with  a mixture  of  green  and  brown 
watercolor.  Use  plenty  of  water  and  go  over  it  several 
times  to  blend  the  back  color  into  the  belly  color.  Eyes 
can  be  drawn  with  a ball-point  pen  and  colored  with  yellow 
watercolor.  The  gills  should  be  bright  red.  Put  the  plug 
on  a radiator  or  similar  warm  place  until  perfectly  dry, 
then  give  it  several  coats  of  clear  fingernail  polish. 

When  the  finish  is  hard  put  a screweye  in  the  nose, 
with  a disc  washer  to  give  it  that  professional  touch.  Slip 
a screweye  through  a treble  hook,  close  the  eye  with 
pliers,  and  insert  it  in  the  belly  1%  inches  from  the  front 
end.  At  the  tail  end  insert  another  screweye  with  a treble 
hook,  propeller,  and  cup  washers  arranged  as  shown.  The 
propeller  must  spin  freely  or  it  will  twist  your  line. 

This  lure  will  float  with  its  tail  down,  head  sticking  out 
of  the  water.  When  given  a sharp  twitch  it  will  dive  under 
the  water  with  a kick  of  its  whirling  propeller,  then  bob 
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to  the  surface  again.  Pulled  gently  it  will  slide  over  the 
water  with  its  propeller  purring.  Pulled  harder,  it  will 
rip  across  the  surface,  propeller  churning.  Try  all  retrieves 
until  you  find  the  one  the  fish  like  best.  Not  only  will  this 
plug  take  bass,  but  also  pike,  pickerel,  sunfish,  rock  bass, 
perch,  and  occasionally  a walleye. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  rush  right  out  now  and  use  it, 
but  this  is  the  time  to  fill  those  empty  spaces  in  your 
tackle  box  with  home  made  lures.  Next  summer  you’ll  be 
glad  you  did. 
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